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1. - Tup: Structx^ral Backgrotod of thk Depression. 

la the world economic crisis entered on its third year, and as it de- 

\'oloi)od and spread to new countries and to branches of production and trade 
V liich, liitheito, had remained relativel 5 ' immune, the nature of this phenomenon, 
uapiccvdentcMl in its violence and its extension, became increasingly e\ddent. 
Indeed, what at first may have appeared as a chance coincidence of cyclic dei)res- 
‘■>ions in both agriculture and the manufacturing industries, has now begun to 
assume a wholly dilTerent aspect. 

After having followed the course of the world crisis for a period of now 
i>\'ei tlnee 3 vars, one is driven to the conclusion that, at least in so far as the 
fttiulamenlal <levelopnicnts of the depression are concerned, they cannot be 
‘iIUhI into any possible scheme of c 3 ’clic economic fluctuations. Cyclic fluctua¬ 
tions ol va lions wave “length ma>L indeed, be responsible for the appearance of 
upples on tile surface of the main current of the depression, but the depression 
ilst‘11', which involves the headlong decline in prices and in economic activities, 
is a piK*noincnoii of a difTereiit nature. The more one obser\^es post-war economic 
<lovelopnn»nls, the more clearl^^ one comes to realise the essentially structural 
nature of the crisis. Tinder many aspects, the economic organisation of the 
v\ Ol Id 1 o-day differs from the one which had existed before the war, and if economic 
liie is to continue and to expand, it must adapt itself to changed conditions. 
The ad«i]>tatioii to changes in the structure of world economy is, however, a lengthy 
ind difiicull process, and while it slowly progresses maladjustments and friction 
lie unavoidable. 

Examples of structural transformations in world economy", which follow 
on gieal technical and commercial revolutions and mark the beginning of new 
*dages in economic au<l social development, are naturally few and far between. 
Mol cover, hitherto, they have generally taken a considerable time, and the 
induhtrial and commercial revolution which brought the present economic 
,iuil s«)oial organisation into being had extended, from beginning to end, over a 
century. It culminated in the emergence, from an agglomeration of essentially 
isolated national economies, loosely linked together by a certain amount of 
intcnvitional trade, of a system of world economy" based upon a world market. 
This vS^'stem was in itself the creation of the new industrial technique and rested 
on the rapid transport of bulky commodities by rail and by sea, on large-scale 
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factor}'' production for world-wide sale, on an international cnirenev ii^stuod l>> 
tte univerbal adoption of the gold sLandard. and on the free inlet national ino\t- 
ment of goods, capital, labour and enterpribc. This econoniic s\^1ein, uliieh 
was evolved in the course of the prolonged depression of the closing quailei 
of tlie nineteenth century, by the time the World Wi\r brought it to an end, u a*^ 
still vigorously growing and extending its hold over new continents. iCxpansion 
was the vital need of this system, and the existence of a world market was 
it a necessity and provided it with a safety valve by allowing any national ovei 
production to be distributed over a wide area and thus absorbed, without jieniiil 
ting local gluts to develop into prolonged depressions. Tin* s\s1eiii of woild 
economy was equipped with an industrial, commercial and financial maohiner\ 
which it had evolved in accordance with its requirements, and which g(*ncuill> 
insured its reasonably smooth working. Barring certain exceptions in tlu» cast 
of industries of special national importance, the principle of international divi'-ion 
of labour, ensuring possibly high net returns on the capital and labour invested 
in production, was followed, even if unconsciously. 

In the present case, stupendous technical and economic changes weu* 
crowded in the space of less than two decades. The accident of the World WiU , 
following on the rapid succession of technical inventions, and itself giving a 
strong impetus to their development and their practical application, basso much 
precipitated a process which, otherwise, would have tiikcii many >ears to d<‘Vi‘lop. 
that the economic b3"stem was allowed no time in wliich gra<lnall}' to assiniilalc 
the innovations. 

In our review of the agricullunal situation in H)^'jo-ji (i), while di.scussing 
the origin and nature of the present world crisis, we lia\e i>ointod out liow tai 
the world, since the war, had travelled away from its toniier ccotioniic’ organ 
isation. Recalling what had been said there of the causes re.si)onsiblc for the do 
pression, one can realise that, considered avS a whole, they really involve vei> 
far-reaching changes in the structure of world agriculture, industry, trade an<l 
finance. In order that clearer insight may be gained iiilt) the (levelopuienls 
which took place in the course of 1931-32, and which resulted from the gradual 
accumulation of maladjustments and strains in the economic system, a bii<*f 
outline of at least the most important structural changes in world economy will 
be given below. 

If we consider the present structure of world economy as a stage in the 
process of structural transformation and adaptation, we ,shall see that it had 
been reached by a process in which three successive groups of vStructural alter 
ations have been superimposed upon each other. Indeed, in the pre-war eco¬ 
nomic system there were going on certain processes of change generated in the 
natural course of technical and econoniic evolution, which, in the course of time, 
were bound to modify its organisation. These changes, due to the normal 
growth of the social organism, became erventually incorporated in the post-war 
economic system. Superimposed upon them, and sometimes accentitating their 

(i) Monthly BnUotin of AgricuUural Bconmics and Sociology^ January 1935, and '* The Agti- 
ctUtural Situatiem in 1936-31 **, Chapter I. 
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effects, sometimes calling counter-tendencies into being, came the structural 
changes produced by the war and by its immediate consequences, political, 
financial and economic. Finally, during the ]>ost-war period, and especially since 
the beginning of the present crisis, new influences came into pla^", which, in their 
turn, brought about structural changes in the economic S3"stem. 

Technical invention and the large-scale investment of capital in tne indu¬ 
strial development of countries hitherto essentially" agricultural, were the two 
features of pre-war economy which have, probably", exercised the most powerful 
influence upon the structural evolution of modern economic organisation. The 
development of the internal combustion engine, especially- in connection with 
road transport and haulage, as well as that of the industrial utilisation of elec¬ 
trical power, date from the beginning of the twentieth century, but have been 
enormously stimulated by the war, which raised them to the position of decis¬ 
ive factors in the transformation of the economic sy-stem. When, before the 
war, the countries possessing large surpluses of capital invested it abroad, and 
especially" in overseas countries and in the East, in the development of new 
industries based upon the natural wealth and the labour resources that were 
available there, they- prepared the way" for the shifting of the centre of gravity" 
of industrial production and trade towards* the East and the Western hemisphere, 
which was one of the eftects of the war. Indeed, with so large a part of indrn- 
trial Europe, which was still indisptitably" the workshop of the world ’’ in 
1014, put more or less out of action by" the outbreak of hostilities, and then 
having had to concentrate upon the production of war material and other 
necessaries, the y"oung industries oi Japan, India and some other Eastern coun¬ 
tries, not to vS])eak of those of America, were given a powerful impetus and 
gained a footing in nuirkels which, hitherto, had depended 011 imports from 
hmrope. The war over, it was not easy for the former belligerent countries to 
regain their position in the markets thus temporarily lost, the more so that 
their competitive power was seriously weakened by the financial legacy of the 
war, which tended greatly to increase their costs of production. The war, 
indeed, greatly accelerated the process of growth of industries, the foundations 
of which were laid by the investment policy of the preceding decades, in other 
parts of the world. An example of this development was the iron indiistry- of 
British India, the output of which had increased more than fourfold during the 
decade following 1914. The cotton industry of India and Japan is another. On 
the morrow of the war, the addition of the output of these newly developed 
industries in other parts of the world to the restored or even increased pro¬ 
ductive capacity of European industrial countries, was bound to create diffi¬ 
culties and to cause serious dislocations in the currents of international trade. 

The development of the internal combustion engine in its application to 
road transport had manifold consequences, the combined effects of which ate 
little short of revolutionary. It not only ^minished the traffic on railways and 
their earning capacity, but had other important effects as well, industrial and 
financial. Financially, it deprived railway securities, one of the most import¬ 
ant pre-war forms of capital investment, of much of their former attraction. 
Industrially, it diminished the need for new railway lines, which in many cases 
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could be replaced by roads, and thus reduced the demands made by rail was 
construction upon the iron and steel industries. JiCvsides, the (levelopiiuMil ot 
motor transport brought to the front two industries which, hilherlo, had Iven 
relatively of minor importance, but now came to occupy a place beside iron 
and coal both on the capital market and in the evolution of colonial and 
international policy. Mineral oil and rubber, as key industries in modern civil 
i7.ation, owe their position to the progress of the internal combtistion engine. 

Considered from the agricultural point of view, the rapid development of 
mechanical road transport was also an event of vast significance. Its two 
effects most ingportant for the structure of the agricultural industry, were the 
shattering of the sheltered position formerly occupied by the pnxluctiou of 
fresh milk and some other highly perishable agricultural and horticultural 3»n>- 
ducts and the reduction it caused in the consumption of feed grains and hay. 
Indeed, districts in which the production of fresh milk was possible, before the 
advent of the motor-lorry or van, were confined to the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of towns or railway stations, and the qnasi-mouopr>ly of the farmers 
in these localities was for them a great economic advantage. Now, the mot(^r- 
lorry has changed the position completely", by permitting these formerly shelt¬ 
ered branches of production to be extended over far larger territories, with 
the result that when, in their flight from the depression, farmers turned in 
their numbers to these branches, they also became increasingly affected by 
the crisis. At the same time, the substitution of the motor for horse power 
in the cities and the increasing mechanisation of the anuies, could not fail 
to exercise its effects upon the demand for oats, barley and hay, thus cotiiribut • 
ing to the depression of the prices of these products. 

Yet, in its revolutionising effect upon the agricultural industry, imue 
important still was the development of the internal combustion engine in its 
application to purely agricultural work, in the form of the u>otor tractor. 
Combined with the harvester-thresher, the tractor, since the war, has been 
certainly one of the most important factors in the structural transformation 
of agriculture and in the creation of those maladjustments and dislocations 
which are largely responsible for the present depression. 

The development of mechanisation in agriculture was greatly stimulated 
by the wax, not only because of the technical progress achieved at that time, 
under pressure of military requirements, in the evolution of the caterpillar, 
but also because of the vital importance of assuring the highest possible output 
of agricultural products with a'minimum expenditure of labour. 

Combined with the disappearance of Russia, as an exporter of cereals, 
from the world market, and her replacement during and since the war by 
overseas countries, the progress of mechanisation was bound to cause serious 
dislocations in the organisation of world agriculture. Indeed, the structure 
of agricultural production and of trade in agricultural] products was largely 
transformed by the fact that the place of Russia, whose production increased 
slowly and gradually, along with the growth of her agricultural population, 
and whose exports of wheat showed even a tendency to diminish with the 
expansion of her industry and the consequent increase in the demand of the 
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home market, was taken by the countries of the New World. Their agricul¬ 
tural organisation, largely based on production for export, on abundant land 
and on an extensive system of cultivation, was essentially different from that 
of Russia, and permitted them to extend the area of crops very rapidlj". The 
two limiting factors in the extension of their agricultural production were prices 
and labour; and when the war raised the prices sufficient^’ to encourage pro¬ 
duction, and labour-saving machinery brought a solution to the labour pro¬ 
blem, they were in a position to respond to the demands made on them by 
Europe almost immediately. The balance of production for the world market 
was thus suddenly shifted from the Old to the New World, a development 
which, welcome as it was under pressure of war-time emergency, was pregnant 
with dangers in the long run. 

Indeed, though the cultivation in the Old World cannot be extended rap¬ 
idly, it has the advantage that it increases apace with the growth of agri¬ 
cultural population and its diffusion by way of internal colonisation over 
hitherto unoccupied territories. It is, accordingly, generally able to consolidate and 
to hold the positions it has conquered, and the question of retreat as a rule 
does not arise. In the New World the position is different, and when, with 
the restoration of European agriculture after the war, the increase in production, 
which was achieved at short notice, began to be felt as an embarrassment, there 
arose a difficult situation. The greatest increase had taken place in what were 
practically single-crop regions in the United States, Canada, Australia and the 
Argentine, and a reduction in the wheat area was made difficult by the absence 
of any paying alternative to the cultivation of wheat. As a result, in the United 
vStates, for instance, any reduction that had taken place in the area sown to 
wheat between 1926 and 1929 was confined to the North-Atlantic and New 
England regions, with more developed and varied farming, while in the North- 
Central, South-Central and Western regions, in which extensive wheat-growing 
was the principal type of production, there has actually’ been an increase in the 
acreage. Here, with no alternative open to them, the farmers tried to make 
good the fall in prices by an increase in output. The position was essentially 
similar in the Prairie Provinces of Canada and in Australia, the latter having 
made a deliberate attempt to combat the effects of falling prices by an increase 
of production at lower cost per bushel. 

Thus a situation was created in which the world market had to reckon 
with the continuous production of a considerable surplus of wheat under un¬ 
economic conditions. This surplus, so far, it has not been possible to eliminate, 
with the result that large and increasing stocks have been accumulated in the 
principal exporting countries. 

This change in the structure of agricultural production took place at a time 
when the demand for wheat and other cereals was in course of diminution,, 
owing to changes in human consumption following the rise in the standard of 
life in the more advanced industrial countries, and to the falling-off of the 
demand for fodder due to the mechanisation of road transport. It in no wise 
contributed to the restoration of the balance between supply and demand^ 
either in agriculture or in industry; it tended rather to make the position worse. 
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Since before the advent of luechaiiisution, llie extenbiou ol the aiea under ciui>s, 
in the New World as well as in the Old, proceeded apace with the itiowth ol 
agricultural population, any increase in agricultural production, at).nt hoiu 
fluctuations due to natural causes, was accompanied by an incie.ise in ccmsuinp 
tion and by the creation of fresh pureliasing power in the h.mds ol tlie produe 
ers The mechanisation of agriculture now' permits an enormous extension ol 
cultivation in the New World to be achieved almost entirely by the a])plie,i- 
tion of labour-saving machinery, and the increase in agricultuial production is, 
accordingly, largely independent of that of agricultural l)opu1alion The progress 
of agricultural production is divorceil from that of colonization, ami new tracts 
of virgin land can be, and actitally are, ploughed up without the siimdtuticous 
creation of new settlements of productive population and of widely diffus'd 
purchasing power, which acts as a stimulant for all branches ol economic act - 
nitj’ In so far as the growing mechanisation of agriculture in the New World 
reduces the need for labour and the opportunities of employnieut <ind profit 
of a number of people dependent on the land for a living, it tends actually to 
diminish that effective demand for consumption goods by a large mass of small 
consumers which is the real foundation of industrial prosperity. 

Such a development in the New World cannot fail to have very serious 
effects upon the international movement of agricultural population, and, indi¬ 
rectly, upon that of industrial labour as well, and to exercise a very dangerous 
influence upon the economic and social balance of the world at large. While 
before the mechanisation of farming, overseas countries were interested in enooui 
aging the influx of immigrants. e.speciaUy belonging to the agricultural classes, 
now' this policy of encouragement is reversed, and restrictions arc imposed on 
immigration. In the social and economic balance of the Old World, as taking 
the long mew — in that of the New World as well, the international movement 
of population is an exceedingly important factor, in so far as it permits the 
available agents of production to be combined in the most expedient way 
and potential pauperism to be converted into a producer of new wealth, liu- 
rope, the outlets for the surplus population of which are closed, is now placed 
in a position in which an increasing number of people depends on a diminishing 
income from the land. At the same time, the New World, the economic pro¬ 
gress of which depends in the first instance on the exploitation of its own resources, 
which demands a combination of growing population and increasing investment 
of capital, needs a harmonious development of supply and demand as a ba.sis 
for economic expansion. For it, the increase in population is an essential con¬ 
dition of progress, and in the long run it cannot escape from the effects of the 
growing disequiUbrium between the production of goods and the increase in 
population which ensures for them an effective demand. In the economic struc- 
ture of the post-war world the balance here is dangerously upbet. 

Another important aspect of the .situation created by the development of 
extensive production in the New World, are its effects upon the position of the 
peasant farmer in the Old World. 

The ted^cal revolution in agriculture, which leads to the adoption of 
mass-production methods in largely mechanised cereal farms overseas, has an 
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influence upon the position of the peasant farmer, somewhat simiiar to that of the 
industrial revolution of the nineteenth century upon the independent ciaft?»nian. 
For a time, the peasant goes on growing the crops afiectel by oversea competition, 
at the expense of a lowering of his standard of life. In the process, he naturall}" 
reduces his effective demand for manufactured goods, with results detrimental 
to industrial production. If and when the limits of such compiession of expend¬ 
iture are reached, and competition still makes itself felt, there remains th^ alter¬ 
native of either liqitidating and selling out, or changing over to some other 
branch of agricultural production which enjoys a relatively sheltered position. 
Just as some craftsmen have been able to survive the industiial revolution by 
concentrating on the production of articles of more or less indi\ddual taste, in 
which industry mingles with art, so peasant farmers can escape competition 
by diverting their efforts to branches of agriculture in which mass production 
is either technically impossible, or economically does not pa^". Daily" farming, 
the raising of animals, poultiy", vegetable and fruit-growing have, indeed, largely 
provided a means of escape for the threatened peasants and sniall-liolders, whose 
position as arable farmers became untenable owing to oversea competition. 
Such transition, on the large scale demanded by present conditions, depends 
for its success on the existence of a market sufficiently large and wealth}" to 
absorb the increase in the finer and more expensive products of farming at re¬ 
munerative prices. Now, however, the industrial depression causes so heavy 
and continuous a reduction in the purchasing capacity of the non-agricultural 
p03)ulation, that conditions are by no means favourable to such a transition, 
and though it takes place on a considerable scale in certain countries and regions, 
it generally tends to depress the prices of the products the output of which has 
been increased. 

Indeed, under present conditions, in the agricultural countries of Europe 
dependent on the export of their products, the peasant population, in spite of 
the drastic agrarian reforms carried out in their favour since the war, find their 
standard of life reduced to a level often actually lower than that of landless 
agricultural labourers before the war and the depression. In the cereal-importing 
countries of Europe, the great bulk of the peasantry are only enabled to make 
both ends meet, and that rather precariously, owing to high tariff barriers 
which keep overseas competition at bay. Yet, even in the countries where 
protection is most effective, the standard of life of the farmers is generally lowered 
Indeed, the traditional agrarian organisation of Europe, on which for centuries 
had rested its social, economic and political system, is now passing through a 
period of severe trial. To save it from dissolution, energetic‘protective measures 
are being applied, which enable the peasant population to live, though on a re¬ 
duced scale of well-being, and to go on producing, though their production, if 
left to itself, would be submerged by oversea>s competition. The peasant, for 
so long the most solid element in the economic system, is now faced with a pro¬ 
blem of vital importance: that of finding ways of adaptation to the changed 
structure of the agricultural industry. 

In all this revolution, technical and economic, which has upset the balance of 
agriculture all over the world, the development of the internal combustion engine 
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has played a part of enorinous importance. Its infliiciice can only he compated 
whith that of the railway and the steamship upon the agricultural evolulitm oj 
the latter part of the nineteenth century. 

The modem development of electrical power is another technical fiioloi 
the influence of which upon the structural evolution of the economic system can 
hardly be overestimated. The immediate effect of the extensive use of electiicity 
for power purposes is that it makes industries incieasingly in(lc])endent oi the 
proximity of coalfields, thus shattering the quasi-monopoly which had liillierto 
been enjoyed by certain countries or districts in this respect. When wat<u 
power can be used for tlie generation of electrical current, the independence ot 
industrial production and of the railways from coal becomes complete, and 
regions wnich had hitherto lacked the power necessary for their industtial de¬ 
velopment are enabled to appear on the world market as industrial produceis 
Though still relatively little used in farming, in the future development of agri¬ 
culture and of allied rural and agricultural industries electrical power is also 
bound to play an important part. The extent to which the vsubslilutioii of 
water power for coal in the production of electrical airrent progresses, is shown 
b3’ the fact that the aggregate output of current generated by watci power is 
estimated to have doubled between I()I3 and 1925. Since then, many new 
powerful installations have been completed, so that in 1932 the out])iit should 
be much larger than it was in 1925. According to the same estimate, the elec¬ 
trical power output of the installations existing in 1925 amounted to i\\ least 
60 milliards of kilowatt-hoUrs, which represented the equivalent of Oo million 
tons of coal (i). While, in the nineteenth centuxy, any extousion of imUtstiy 
or of railways involved an increased demand for coal, the growing use <»f watei 
power now makes industrial development largely independent of co<il lor the 
generation of energy. The dislocation this is bound to produce in .ui economi<' 
system of which coal and iron were the two principal mainstays ever since the 
industrial revolution of the nineteenth century had brougnt it into being, can 
easity be imagined. The great slowing-down in the construction of railways, 
to which we have referred above as a consequence of the development of mechan¬ 
ical road transport, has also deprived the iron and steel industries of one of the 
important stimuli to expansion. 

At the same time, modern technical developments, especially in connection 
with the electrical industry and aircraft construction, have greatly increased 
the importance of non-ferrous and coloured metals. Indeed, oil-fields, coloured 
metal deposits and rubber plantations have acquired an altogether exceptional 
importance in the present-day economic organisation. As a condiliou of eco¬ 
nomic power in the modem industrial civilisation, their possession tends to 
approach in importance that of coal and iron deposits in the nineteenth century, 
not because these latter have become less necessary, but on account of the 
essential complementary character of these materials in the scheme of modem 
economic development. That this involves very important dislocations in the 


(I) B. HARaw. Stnikturwaiidltmgen der Weltwittscluifl. WeUwirtschafthches Archtv, 
Janwat igzy. Heft Jt, p. 10 . 
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economic S3btem and in inleinational trade, hardly" needs stressing. Interna¬ 
tional relations and the tiend of colonial policy oi the industrial nations, which 
have to supplement their national resources by assuring regular supplies of one 
or moie of these essential elements Irom outside, are, not unnaturally, serious!}’' 
affected and modified this factor 

Along with these technical developments which have so far-reaching an 
influence upon the structural evolution of the economic system, and which con¬ 
tribute to making the present economic oiganisation so different from that of 
the pre-war world, other developments should also be noted Among these, 
the continual extension of the field of concerted and planned action in industry 
and trade is one of the most remarkable and the most important in its in¬ 
fluence upon the stiucture and the functioning of the economic s^^stem This 
growth of organised efforts on the part of various branches of production aiming 
at the deliberate control of their output and prices, is largely due to the very 
fact that, in recent 3^ears, so many shifts and dislocations have taken place 
in the economic life of the world, that some sort of order must be evolved out 
of the existing chaos, and economic activities must somehow be organised. 
The importance of these attempts, by the constitution of cartels and syn- 
dicates, as well as by international agreements between such organisations, 
aiming at combined industrial action, to create nuclei of " organised eco¬ 
nomy is very considerable and tends to increase. Whether or not they are 
tlie forerunners of a new era, in which organised and planned economy 
will replace the existing s\"stem, ,slill, at least theoretically, based on the 
principle ol free competition, is a question which cannot be discussed here, 
But the pait they pla^" under present conditions, by appbung the principle 
ol organised control to an increasingly large sector of the economic s^’^stem, 
has a very great interest for the student of the present world crisis. In fact, 
by assuring a certain control over an important section of the market, they 
reduce the scope of automatic action of its apparatus of adjustment, and tend 
to throw all the burden of disorganisation upon the unorganised branches of 
industry and trade, among which agriculture is by far the most important. 
As Prof, Wagemann sa^’s, though organised economy (gebundene Wirtschaff) 
aims at stabilizing conditions, in actual fact the control of certain branches of 
economic activities tends to increase the fluctuations in the unorganised 
branches (i). 

The attempts at concerted action, by industries in the form of cartels and 
other similar organisations, and by labour in trades unions, are certainly not the 
products of post-war development, and date from the pre-war economic system ; 
but since the war their development assumed far greater proportions and their 
influence upon economic life increased enormously. In Germany alone, cartels 
and similar organisations, which, before the war, numbered 500 to 600 in all, 
in 1925 had reached a total of well over 2.000, embracing all the most important 
branches of production. In other countries, even those where, before, the move¬ 
ment had made no progress, it has now assumed large proportions, with 


(i) E. Waoemann, Struktur und R5rthn«js der Wellwirtsdiaft, p, 50. 
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the result that the field of “ oiganizcd econoiiij now includes pijclicalh all 
the basic industries in the more important industiial coiintii<*s ol iCiuopc Tlu 
branches so organised in Germany, P'rance, Grteat Ilrilain, Hah, Holgiiini, L/ccho 
Slovakia, Austria, Poland, Holland, SwiUcrlaiid and some ollioi c<ntnliies, ait. 
the mining, metallurgical metal-working, engineeiing, textile an<l chemical 
industries The same applies to some other branches ol pioduclioii, such .i- 
the leather industry, the manufacture of foodstuffs, ihe electrical and some otlu*’ 
industries, in certain countries in which they play an important ])ail h\ 
means of international agreements between national colubu^ation‘^, the scope ol 
their action in certain domains is extended beyond national fnnlitrs It is 
estimated that, at present, of the total value ol commodities expt)rted abioad 
the products of cartelised industries, whose prices are subject to control, aeci)nul 
for as much as 70 to 80 per cent, in Germany, J8.9 to 48.9 per cent in Ihe 
United Kingdom, 46.6 per cent, in France, 12.4 to 25 per cent in Italy, 
per cent, in Czechoslovakia, etc. (i) It is clear from these figures, how iiupoitant 
are the inroads made by organised economy ** into the world market P'roni 
the point of \uew of agriculture, the least organised of all industries, and the 
most difficult to organise, this development has a considerable ini])ortance. the 
more so that the organised group of industries includes several in which th(‘ 
farmer is vitally interested, such as the engineering, metal-working and chemical 
on the one hand, and the leather, foodstuiTs and textile, on tlu^ other. 

All the structural changes of technical and economic natiue, of which the 
most important have been outlined in the preceding ()ages, would have been 
sufficient to produce great dislocations and serious sltaius in the e(*onomic 
system, even if they had not been complicated by the war and its conse(iuen(‘<\s 

From the experience of the depression which accompanied the bitlh ol 
world economy in the course of the latter part of the nineteenth century, one can 
gauge the extent and the seriousness of the difficulties and nuiladjiistment 
unavoidable in a period of growth and structural transformation of economic 
life. If, however, the process of economic expansion, such *as that in which na¬ 
tional economies have been merged together in the vast whole of world cc<momy, 
must be painful, much more so must be a development in the opposite sense, 
in which economic life, which used to have the world for its playground, is again 
being forced back into narrow national frontiers, and that at a time when it has 
to shoulder an unprecedented burden of financial commitments due to the war 

The tendency towards economic isolation, involving the gradual breaking-up 
of the world market, and the overburdening of productive activiHes with nu* 
productive charges, the two intimately connected with each other, arc* indeed, 
the outstanding characteristics of the present structural evolution of the 
economic sj’stem. 

One of the immediate effects of the war, the economic conse(tueuces of 
which were most far-reaching, was the creation of a highly complicated network 
of political frontiers which have cut across long-established trade routes and have 

{1} Udo-Horst Bychesubbro. arerfcmalc der gebundenea Wirtschoft, WirtschafhdmNi HeCt 41, 
14 Oktobex 19^5. " 
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beiiously impeded the relations among the pioduceis and their markets In 
«pite of the fact that the economic consequences of such extieme dmsion of 
territories which have for centuries formed economically organic entities have 
been forcibly brought home to all concerned, nationalism has so far proved too 
strong to allow a certain measure of economic co-operation or solidarity’' to be 
restored for the common good. Indeed, the painfully memorable experience of 
the war and of blockade was responsible for the development, even in countries 
least adapted to it hy their position and natuial resources, of an exceedingly 
strong tendency to economic self-sufficiency. The largely unconscious economic 
internationalism of the pre-war world, with its tendency to an economic di\’isiou 
of labour among the various nations, according to their resources, was now 
replaced by national particularism, aimed at self-sufficiency and bringing about 
an uneconomic distribution of productive activities Thus, a sy’stem of world 
economy^ based essentially upon the consideration of relative costs and tending 
to produce maximum net returns on labour and capital, was replaced by’’ an 
organisation the basic principles of which are largely non-economic. Political and 
social considerations, which, though they have never been entirely^ absent among 
the criteria of national economic policy, had not, before, generally been allowed 
to overnde the dictates of economic expediency, since the w^ar have been decid¬ 
edly on the ascendant, 

Kioni the agricultural point of \4ew, the effect of tliis was that the European 
countries, in which farming had severely suffered from the war, since its termin¬ 
ation have been endeavouring not only to restore, but even to increase their 
agricultural output, with a view to becoming, as far as possible, independent of 
foreign imports of the ])rincipal foodstuffs The psychological influence of the 
experience of war-time and financial con'^iderations were combined heie with 
the traditional policy of maintaining a peasant i)opulatioii on the land, in spite 
of foreign competition and of the decline in the purchasing capacity of the 
home market for the products of sheltered branches of farming, with the result 
that European agricultural production increased behind specially erected tariff 
barriers. 

While, since the war, economic activities tend increasingly to be confined 
within narrow national boundaries, the world stands in greater need than ever 
before of scope for economic expansion. The legacy of debts, reparations and 
other unproductive expenditure which the war left behind utterly upset the 
financial balance of world economy and has had a profound influence on the struc¬ 
ture of international financial rdations i^nd, through them, on that of world 
production and trade. 

Indeed, in the pre-war economic system, international borrowing was one of 
the most important instruments of economic progress, and the international 
liabilities incurred were, in their bulk, secured on the increase of productive 
capacity they enabled the borrowing countries to achieve. The borrowing coun¬ 
tries were in the position of concerns issuing debentures with a view to increase 
their turnover and their profits, out of which part was earmarked for the interest 
and repayment of the loans thus contracted. Relatively to the national wealth 
and income, as well as to the Budgets of the States and of the municipalities 
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contracting such loans, their amounts and the annual payments u^erc moderate, 
even in the most heavily indebted countries. These payments, in the case ol 
all international liabilities, public as well as private, were, as a rule, made by 
exporting goods either to the creditor country direct, or to other countries, the 
existence of a freely functioning world market permitting such settleuieuts to 
be made with the greatest convenience to the parties concerned 

Since the war, the problem of international financial liabilities has 
assumed a wholly different aspect. These liabilities have increased enor¬ 
mously; moreover, they were due to unproductive ex])cnditure and had no 
counterpart in new sources of national income. Though non-economic in origin, 
they were bound to exercise a strong influence on the currents of world 
trade, which they tended to divert towards the creditor countries, and more 
particularly towards the United vStates, as the largest creditor of all. Pay¬ 
ments had to be made in goods, and so they largely were, in sinte of the 
strongly protectionist nature of the United States tariff, which, since the passing, 
in 1930, of the Hawley-Smoot Act, became a more forniidablo obstacle than 
ever to the regular settlement of their accounts on the part of the debtor coun¬ 
tries. The effects of this tariff, combined, as it is, with the financial liabilities 
of Europe to the United States, on the development of the world economic 
situation have been exceedingly vserious, since by it she made it piaciically 
impossible for her debtors to pay her in goods except at prices which mad(‘ 
production unremunerative. Goods had to be exported by them to other maik- 
ets, already glutted, and there sold lor whatever they would fetch, while 
debt payments were effected in cash, This naturally resulted in the exiiggernled 
use of gold in the settlement of intcruational accounts, and tended to increase 
the already excessive concentration of gold in the creditor countries, as w<di 
as to shatter the foundations of world currency. Besides, the countri<'s wdiose 
markets were glutted with goods which could not be sold in the United St ates, 
were forced to raise their customs tariffs and impose other limitations on im¬ 
ports. This development, as it spread and became intensified with the aggrav¬ 
ation of the depression, tended not only to reduce the scope of operations 
of the world market, but altered all its essential characteristics as an automatic 
regulator of the economic system. With all its wheels clogged by an accumul¬ 
ation of measures taken in self-defence by every separate country, the auto¬ 
matic machinery of adjustment worked no more; neither was any system de¬ 
vised to ensure the co-ordination of national effort and to replace a freely work¬ 
ing by an organised economy. 

The heavy burdens imposed by the war upon the economic sy^stem had 
another very important effect upon its structure and its working. Indeed, 
the pre-war ^onomic system possessed a far greater flexibility than the present 
one, since this has been made exceedingly rigid by the accumulation of fixed 
financial charges under which it is smothered* In the post-war economic system, 
the enormously increased Budget expenditure imposes an inordinately heavy 
burden upon aH branches of production and trade, thus placing obstacles in 
the way of their adaptation to changing conditions. With a large proportion 
of the expenditure of the nation, as well as of the overhead charges of business, 
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consisting of fixed items of unproductive oulla\, the margin in which it is 
possible to effect the necessary'' adaptations is relatively small, and the cuts 
which have to be made in it to obtain any considerable reduction in total 
costs are unavoidably large and painfully felt. We have already" had the occasion 
to point to the effects of heavy taxation upon the competitive capacity of former 
belligerent countries on the world market, and the consequent dislocations in 
international trade and in world production. These certainly are not the onl}" 
effects of the overburdening of Budgets with unproductive expenses due to the 
war, and it is true to say that in aggravating the depression and inlensifjdng 
the sufferings it inflicts upon the world, especially in the form of unemployment, 
they are, perhaps, more injurious still, as well as more absurd. In fact, as the 
greater part of the margin of the costs of production which lends itself to adjustment 
consists of wages, the industry, unless it diminishes its output, is faced with the 
alternative of either lowering wages, or else rationalising the processes of produc¬ 
tion and thus diminishing the number of people it employ's. The more highly organ¬ 
ised is labour, and the heavier the proposed reduction in wages, the more diffi¬ 
cult it is to arrive at a solution of the problem of adjustment by the first of these 
two alternative methods, and the more strongly the industry is driven towards the 
adoption of the expedients known under the name of rationalization. This is, in¬ 
deed, very largely the position in the most industrially advanced countries, in 
which labour, in the course of modem social evolution, increasingly tends to 
become part of the '' tied-uj) sector of the economic system, to use the literal 
translation of the (rermau qualification in the expression gebiindene ^Yirt$chaH, 
An increase in unemployment results unavoidably, and, in one way or other, by 
directly subsidising the unemployed, by organising public works for their relief, 
or by other means, the State is called upon to intervene financially, and its 
Budget is swollen by new expenditure. The increase in the Budget is naturalh’' 
transferred to production and trade in the form of additional taxation, with the 
result that the fixed elements of their costs are again increased, and so on, ad 
infiniiim. The absurdity of the whole situation is patent; and yet it is a 
standing characteristic of the working of the post-war economic system, top- 
heavy with the accumulation of liabilities due to the war and essentially unpro¬ 
ductive. 

This situation, bad as it has been always, since the beginning of the present 
depression is continually growing worse. In the face of huge standing liabilities, 
the receipts both of the Treasuries of the States and of private busine>ss tend to 
diminish along with the disorganisation of industry and trade and with the fall 
in commodity prices. While the charges borne by the Budgets of the State and 
of public bodies, by industry, trade and individual households remain nominall}^ 
the same, their real weight is actually increased in proportion to the fall in prices. 
Even a very moderate Budget — an exceedingly rare phenomenon under post¬ 
war conditions — can become an imbearable burden when prices have fallen nearly 
50 per cent, as they have done in the third year of the depression. Budgets 
loaded with unproductive expenses to an extent which made them excessive even 
before the depression, were bound to become absolutely tmmanageable and insolv¬ 
ent, unless an appearance of solvency could temporarily be achieved by heavy 
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inroads upon the nation^ capital resouices or b} llic wulospiead abuse ot slioit 
term credit facilities 

What has been said here about public finances, lart»ch' applits to ]private 
liabilities, and especially to those arising out of borrowing by agiieulture, nuUisltN 
and trade. I^oans contracted under entirely diffeient conditions, dating, in the 
case of mortgages and debentures, often to pie-war times, lost all connection 
with the circumstances under which they had been contracted or with calcula¬ 
tions on which they had been based. Yet these, at least, possess the advant¬ 
age of having been contracted under more favourable conditions, when ctedil 
was cheap. Post-war loans, made under conditions of an unjireccdcnted dearth 
of capital, are a much heavier burden upon production and trade (Itoss 
profits, especially in farming, have not infrequently fallen below the not interest 
of the debts, with the result that they cannot be met, and in the countries most 
affected by the crisis, arrangements have to be made by the banks in order to 
avoid wholesale foreclosures For some time already the position with legard 
to the mortgage indebtedness of agricultural land has been exceedingly grave, 
especially in the countries of Central and Eastern Pmropc suffering from a cliionic 
shortage of capital, where land credit has always been expensive and scarce In 
1931, an attempt was made by the Eeagiie of Nations to organise an iiilerna- 
tioual land mortgage institution which would provide funds for the extension of 
their lending operations to the national land banks and helj> them to ieduce 
the cost of long-term and intermediate credit to agriculture. The pjojected 
credit institution, however, has not so far materialised, owing to the fiiiiiucial 
crisis which broke out while the Convention was being approved and signed 
in Geneva. 

This leads us to the examination of post-war changes in tlie structure ol the 
currency system and of the money and capital market, and of their influence u}«>n 
the working of world €conom3^ 

The outstanding feature of the post-war situation with regard to the oigan- 
isation and functioning of the currency and credit system, notunnatuial consid¬ 
ering the condition of international indebtedness and the strain it put upon 
public finances, was the decisive importance which the balance of payments 
acquired as a criterion of monetary and credit policy. Indeed, it may be said 
that the imprint of this constant preoccupation with the problem of providing 
the wherewithal to meet foreign liabilities is borne by all the financial and com¬ 
mercial policy of the post-war period, to which it lends a decidedly mercantilist 
colour. 

This mercantilist bias of modem policy in the field of international It ado* 
currency and finance, apart from the constant pressure upon the balance of trade 
exercised by means of restricting imports, found perhaps its most definite expres¬ 
sion during the period of stabilization. Indeed, when, between 1923 and 1927, 
European currencies, disorganised by the war and the subsequent wave of infla¬ 
tion, were again stabilised, and a general return to the gold standard or its prac¬ 
tical equivalent was achieved, the dominant preoccupation of most countries was 
that their currencies should not be under-valued on the world market, since such 
under-valuation would increase the burden of their foreign liabilities. This in- 
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■v'olved deflation and a ruptuie between the exchange value of the national cur- 
rencieb bO treated and their internal purchasing power, and necessitated recourse 
to aitificial measures for the support of exchanges which, if left to themselves, 
would have been brought down to their natural level by the currents of trade 
which the divergency of price levels would have produced Had these currentb 
been allowed to flow towards the markets to which importations were encouraged 
by the premium on exchange, no intervention on the foreign exchange market 
could have prevented the specific depreciation of the over-valued currencies. 
Accordingl}", if the rates of exchange were to be maintained, as required by consid¬ 
erations of the balance of payments, trade currents had to be dammed, and the 
trade balance kept on the right side at all costs. Hence, trade restrictions due to 
financial considerations were added to the barriers erected by economic national- 
i>sm across the trade routes, and economic activities which alone could provide 
the means of meeting foreign liabilities, suffered unavoidably from the effects. 
The pre-war position was reversed. While, then, economic considerations were 
uppermost, and financial solvency was looked upon as resulting from economic 
progress, now the balance of payments, overburdened by unproductive charges, 
became an obsession, and the interests of economic development were relegated 
comparatively to the background. 

The gold standard itself, though nominally restored, did not in effect provide 
world economy with an automatically working international currencj^. From 
vv hat has been said above of the rupturje between the internal and the external 
pin chasing power of cuirencies which have nominally been restored on the gold 
basis, and of the measures used to maintain the rates of exchange in spite of the 
existing disparity of prices, it is obvious that the gold standard was not effective. 
The concentration of gold, mainly due to the post-war condition of international 
financial liabilities combined with the restrictions imposed upon the trade in com¬ 
modities, would hardly have assumed its actual j^roportions, had the gold standard 
been allowed to function properl3\ As a matter of fact, this was not the case. 
While in the countries whose gold was being drained away, credit suffered a pain¬ 
ful contraction and the deflation was aggravated, in the importing creditor coun¬ 
tries the additional quantities of metal were actually hoarded, without being 
allowed to exercise their effect upon prices by an expansion of credit. Thus, 
not only was the world market not allowed to function properly" by trade barriers, 
but it was deprived of its instrument of circulation, since the gold standard, though 
nominally restored, was not permitted to be effective and to help the restoration 
of lost equilibrium. 

Great changes have also taken place in the structure and working of the 
money and capital market. Since the war, the money and capital lending activ¬ 
ities have become largely decentralised, the position of I^ondon as the world's 
financial centre having been challenged, especially by New York. This change 
was important not only in that a large part of the business of international finance 
had passed to institutions which did not always possess the required experience 
and organisation, but for reasons even more fundamentally important. To 
ensure the financial service on an international scale, a country must possess 
large surpluses of capital which can be more profitably employed by being invested 



abroad than at home, the home market being saturated with capital resouues. 
This was for a long time what made London the world’s dnancial centie, enabl¬ 
ing it to ensure a steady flow of inveslment abroad, as well as to provide foi its 
need of short-term financial facilities A country", the undeveloped wealth oi w liicli 
still demands all that it can afford in the way of capital, and in which vast oppoi- 
tunities of investment at home compete for capital and credit wilh foieign l.oi- 
rowers, while under certain conditions it may be in a position to lend abroa<l on a 
large scale, is not adapted to the part of financial centre. The position of the 
United States is a case in point. Moreover, an essential condition of financial 
supremacy, without which no country can become, in the 1 rue sense of the woid, 
a great international financial centre, is the possibility for the borrowers to pay 
their debts in goods. The highly protectionist policy of the United States, w hicli, 
instead of having been mitigated since, by the war, it became a creditor inslead 
of a debtor country, was actually reinforced b^’ the Hawley-Smoot tariff of lojo, 
militates, therefore, against its really assuming the part of the w'oild’s money 
and capital market. Since the war the United States had, incleecl, been in a 
position to lend abroad on a large scale, but under normal conditions, it is not 
so organised as to possess large surpluses of capital for investment abroad and 
in the struggle between the rival claims of home and foreign business upon the 
investing public, home investment naturally prevails. 

One of the features of the post-war economic system, which distinguishes 
it profoundly from pre-war ecoaoinj", is the great lack of confidence in the fiitmo, 
due to political and economic unsettlement which creates an atniosplieie most 
unfavourable to the progress of business. While before the war, the economic 
development of the world had been assured by the investment of capital, now 
the capital market seeks to avoid committing itself for any considerable petioil 
ahead, and the sources of capital and long-tem credit, already depleted by the 
war and inflation, have practically dried up. Kxcept for brief periods of apparent 
revival of confidence, of which the most important had followed the stabiliz.i- 
tion of currencies and had lasted from about 1924 to the beginning of the present 
crisis in 1929, capitalists were shy of investing money, especially abroad, and 
money which used formerly to be invested sought safety, rather than ])rofit, in 
bank deposits and short-term lending operations. As distinguished from the 
capital market, the money market, as a result of this tendency, overflowed with 
resources, and short-term credit was relatively readily available and generally 
cheap. Indeed, the banks found difficulty in employing their deposits protit- 
ahly, the more so'that the great diminution in the creation of fixed capital by 
the investment of savings naturally caused a reduction in the normal demand 
of industry and trade for short-term credit. With long-term credit facilities pract¬ 
ically unavailable, and short-term credit being relatively plentiful and cheap, 
a highly anom^ous and dangerous position was created, as both business and 
public authorities were encouraged, when hard pressed for money, to have re¬ 
course to short-term borrowing for meeting expenses which, if they could not 
be met out of current receipts, should have been covered by the issue of long¬ 
term loans or debentures. This, indeed, has happened in numerous cases and 
on a very large scale in the course of the last few years, and has largely con- 
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tlihuted to the development of the financial crisis, of which more will be said 
later. 

This change in the structure of world econom3% involving the practical cess¬ 
ation of investment and long-term credit, is essentially a passing phase of modem 
economic evolution, due mainly to the lack of confidence in the political, social 
and economic stability of the world Yet this lack of confidence has lasted so 
long, has been so much increased by the present depiession and has so great 
and disastrous an effect upon the international circulation of capital, that it 
has to be reckoned with as a powerful factor of disintegration in the economic 
system. Any attempt at dealing with the depression and reviving economic 
activities will depend for its success on the restoration of confidence, as this alone 
will enable capital once again freely to move from the financial centres to coun¬ 
tries which need it for their development. 

Summing up what has been said above of the structural transformations 
which took place in world economy since the war, we can see that they left prac¬ 
tically no part of it unaffected, and necessitated re-adjustments and adaptations 
in every country and in every branch of economic activities. 

Production, in industry, as well as in agriculture, had been affected by 
the stupendous teclinical progress of the twentieth century, a progress greatly 
accelerated by the war. The productivity of human labour had increased enor¬ 
mously, and, especially in agriculture, mechanisation having made the extension 
of production largely independent of the increase in agricultural population in 
overseas countries, agricultural colonization and the international movement 
of population have been impeded. New possibilities of industrial development 
have been opened, new products and new agricultural and industrial regions, 
have conjie to the fore, and the currents of world trade have largely changed their 
directions. Consumption had changed considerably^ paitly owing to the rise 
in the standard of life of the masses in the advanced industrial countries, partly 
as a consequence of changes in production and of the development of mechanical 
transport. The mechanism of exchange has also changed, especially in so far 
as the gold standard, though restored nominally, was not allowed to function 
and to have its effects upon prices. The money and capital market were affected 
by the lack of confidence in investment, by the shortage of capital due to its 
wholesale destnictiou in the war and during the subsequent inflation and by the 
slowness of its accumulation due to the extreme burden of unproductive charges 
borne by production and trade. 

Considering the economic system as a whole, the most important structural 
change that has taken place since the war is the almost entire cessation of the 
free international circulation of goods and of the agents of production — capital, 
labour and enterprise — of which the free migration in search of profitable 
employnnent was one of the essentia] features of the pre-war economic system, as 
well as the principal factor of its ceaseless expansion. 

While a high degree of flexibility was required of the economic system to 
enabl^t to adapt itself to these structural changes, it was precisely in flexibility 
that it was most lacking. Indeed, apart from the changes in production and 
trade, the economic structure of the modem world is distinguished by other 



features, which contribute in niaking it ligid tnnl xtuadapldble Nalioualisin, 
with Its particularist economic polic}" breaking up world economy into closed 
national units and de&tro^^ing the woild maikel, the heavy buideii oi war debts 
and other unproductive expenditure incurred in connection witli the v\ai ; the 
haphazard intervention of (rovemments and private business conibimitions in 
the course of trade and the movement of piices ; and, last but not least, the 
practical impossibility of achieving a better and more efficient distiibulion of 
population and of other agents of production among the different countries and 
the different continents, owing to the restrictions imposed on the movements 
of capital, labour and enterprise—all tliis unavoidably tends to make the 
economic s^’stem excessively rigid and to reduce its power of adapt<ilion. 

The self-adjusting machinery’’ of the world market, which used tormerly U) 
ensure the balance of world economy and its expansion, had been put out ol 
action, and the productive forces, confined within the frontiers of closed nalioiinl 
economies and smothered under a load of unproductive expenditure, cannot be 
expected to bring the utmost returns, of which they are capable only in inter¬ 
national co-operation. 

In may be contended, as it often is now, that the niacliineiy of automatic 
adjustment, which even before had not always worked smoothly and efficiently 
enough, has had its day and should now be replaced by a system delibeMiely 
planned and co-ordinated. The point may be argued, and tlxeic ceitainl> aie 
signs of a tendency towards the substitution of an oiganised for a fic<‘ econo¬ 
mic S3^teni, not onl3* among theoretical thinkers, but in practical business and 
administration as well. But the world, so far, had not yet evolved a s>steiu ot 
planning, or even of co-ordination, of economic activities, and wind is actually 
being done is sporadic and confined within national frontiers, wliile its effects 
upon the world market are ignored. These, however, cannot be igiioied with 
impunity-; and if the path of evolution of oitr economic system is that which 
is traced by Sombart (i) for “late Capitalism and leads through isolated national 
planning, it will unavoidably involve a severe lowering'of the standard of life 
and in some cases sheer misery. The system of world economy, as it had been 
evolved in the nineteenth century, made the modem stage of economic civiliz¬ 
ation and comfort a possibility; and without sacrificing some at least of its con¬ 
quests in well-being and culture, international economic co-operation, be it spon¬ 
taneous or deliberately planned and organised, cannot certainly be dispensed 
with. 


II. — Th:® Financiai, Crisis ani> thb Worw Markiot. 

In the coutvSe of the agricultural year 1931-32, the headlong decline of 
prices on the world market continued, bringing with it a serious aggravation 
in the economic position generally. 

The Index Numbers of wholesale prices of agricultural products, which 
are available for certain countries, tend to show tnat the depression, which “fiecame 


(i) W. Sombart. Die Ztxkanfl <3bes Kapilalismus. 



especially pionounccd from 1930, was practically univeisal, though the extent 
of the fall in prices varied con si dei ably from one country to anothe"** 
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With the two exceptions of Italy and Poland, the dechne in 1931-32 was 
universal, and in the second quarter of 1932 the index inimbers of prices of 
agricultural products in the exporting countries registered losses ranging from 
434 cent in Argentina to about 55-59 per cent, in the ^United States. 
Though these figures reflect the actual losses of the agricultural industry only 
in part, this part, if expressed in terms of national wealth and national income, 
represents an exceedingly heavy reduction. Thus, according to estimates 
recently made in Canada, the gross agricultural revenue of the Dominion fell 
from 1,826 million dollars in 1927 to 880.2 million dollars in 1931, a diminution 
of roughly 52 per cent. In the course of the year 1930-31, the net agricultural 
revenue of Canada was estimated to have faPen about 27 per cent. One can 
well imagine the disastrous effects of so heavy a diminution in the principal 
branch of production of agricultural countries on their public finance and their 
purchasing capacity as consumers of imported and home-made manufactured 
goods. 

Indeed, the various aspects of the world crisis — agricultural, industrial 
and financial — were more dosely interlocked in 1931-32, in the third year of 
the unprecedented depression, than ever before. The fall in agricultural prices 
in 1931-32, as before, was not an isolated phenomenon, but part of a general 
price movement. 
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This all-round decline in conimodity prices in 1Q3I-J3 followed n tine the clown - 
ward trend of wliich had been definitely traced in the course of the precc‘ding two 
years. Yet behind this decline there loomed now a darker and more menacing 
bads^round of far-reaching disorganisation, which no country and no branch of 

production, trade and finance could possibly escape after years of maladjust¬ 
ment and strain. 

The outstanding event of the year 1931-32, which has had severe repercus¬ 
sions in all branches of economic activities, was the outbreak, in the summer 
3. financial crisis (i). From what has been said in the preceding sec¬ 
tion of the abnormal conditions which had prevailed for years in public and priv¬ 
ate finance, one could see that the strain to which the {State Budgets, the credit 
machinery and the currency were subject, was excessive and tended rapidly to 
increase along with the aggravation of the depression. The financial consequences 
of the fall in prices, combined with the burden of public and private debts and 
with the widespread abuse, in the practical absence of capital available for invest¬ 
ment, of short-term credit facilities, made for insolvency. The currency systems, 
wHch, though re-organised only a few years before, rested on precarious found¬ 
ations owing to the almost universal ntpture between the exchange value of 
money and its purchasing power on the home market, to the extreme concentra¬ 
tion of gold in a few countries and to the fact that the nominally international 

(t) Fora awunt of tlie finaacial crisis tlie reader is World Economic Survey. 

1931-32, published by the I^eague of Nations. 
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gold standard was not allowed to function properl5^, depended for their stability 
mainly on the avoidance of any form of inflation, and, therefore, ultimatel}" on 
the balancing of the Budgets. By 1931, the strain on the credit s^^stems of 
countries which have had recourse to short-term borrowing for meeting all kinds 
of pressing liabilities, often of a nature which made such financing risky in the 
extreme, began to tell. With the extension and aggravation of the depression 
in the lending countries, the renewal of credits was becoming increasingly dif¬ 
ficult and deposits were being withdrawn. State Budgets in several countries, 
especially in Central and Eiastern Europe, where the effects of the agricultural 
crisis were exceedingly acute, were completely upset, and deficits grew apace, 
Thirs, when, in May 1931, the Austrian Creditanstalt became insolvent and had 
to be rescued by the intervention of tne Government and of the National Bank, 
with the financial support of the Bank of England and of the Bank of International 
Settlements, this ostensibly local event had a wide international repercussion. 
Indeed, it exhibited clearly the precarious nature of the financial situation in 
Central and Eastern Europe, and as large sums have been placed or lent on short 
term in these countries, and more particularly in Germany and Austria, by the 
leading financial institutions in Europe and in the United States, the difficulties 
of the Creditanstalt were interpreted as a warning. The withdrawal of credits 
and of deposits from the banks of Central Europe became general. It affected, 
ill the first instance, Germany, whose short-term liabilities during the preceding 
few years had grown enoitnouslj", and in the second half of June German}^ was 
inveh'-ed in serious difficulties owing to wholesale withdrawals. The situation 
culminated in July in the break-up of the Danat Bank, and emergency measures 
had to be taken to prevent the spread of financial panic. 

As the financial disorganisation in Europe extended, the necessity of reliev¬ 
ing the tension, at least for a time, became evident, and on 23 June President 
Ht)over came forward with his proposal of a year's moratorium in the payment 
of reparations and war debts. Temporarily, this eased the situation, but it 
could not stay the spread of the financial crisis, as disorganisation had already 
gone too fat, and the effects of the outbreak had to run their course. Indeed, 
in the focus of the disturbance financial disorganisation continued unabated, 
along with the aggravation of the economic and agricultural crisis in Eastern 
Europe In the course of the agricultural year 1931-32, Austria, Hungary, 
Greece, Bulgaria and Rumania all appealed to the league of Nations with 
requests for financial assistance. The deficits of the Budgets of the countries 
of Central and Eastern Europe, in 1931-32, were as follows: (i) 


Austria (1931). . 
Bulgaria (1931-32) 
Greece (1931-32). 
Hungary (1931-32) 
Poland (1931-32) 
Rumania (1931) . 


Deficit iu nulUons 
of Swi«^s fmnes 

234 

34 

16 

I14 

118 

197 


In per cent, 
of expenditure 

13*5 

14.8 

2.S 

9.2 

8.2 
17.1 


(i) Table based on tbe figures published in the Report of the Slresa Conference (I,eagt»e of Na¬ 
tions, No. C. 666 . 321- 1932, VII. C. E. U. E. 77 ). 
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In Atigust 1931, with a view to staying; the extension oi tin' tinanoial 'lism- 
ganisation in Central Europe, the foreign creditors of (Icriuan hanks and piivate 
borrowers agreed to a “standstill” arrangement, by which their credits neie 
prolonged for another six months : an arrangement which was .subs('(iuenth 
renewed, subject to partial repayment of the advances, when the original term 
came to an end in Eebruary 1932. Similar arrangements weie made in the 
case of certain other countries as well, with the result that inteinational 
credit operations in Europe had largely ceased, and the advances already made 
became in a large part frozen. 

These “ standstill ” agreements were followed by the declaration by a number 
of States of moratoria with regard to the service of their foreign public debts. 
This was done, in the course of the year 1931-32, by Brazil, Bolivia, Hungary, 
Uruguay, Chile, Salvador, Greece, Eatvia and Yugoslavia. The payment of 
foreign commercial debts was suspended, in the course ot the same period, by 
Uruguay’-, Germany, Chile, Salvador and Yugoslavia. Thus, the whole system 
of international credit was affected. 

Meanwhile, the repercussions of the financial collapse ot Central Krirojw 
spread to other countries, and in the first instance to Great Britiiiu. The 
Eondon banks, while they have had their important advances in Gcrnmny and 
Austria frozen under standstill agreements, had very large short-term and sight 
liabilities to oistomers aU over the world Not only, thus, had I/ondon Iwcn 
affected directly by the losses suffered on the Continent, but, in its position as the 
world’s banker, it had to cope with the rush upon the deposits it held on behalf 
of those who now had to call in their reserves, Eor a con.si(lcrablc time, hegiiinijig 
from the German financial panic in July’, the Eondon money market had to meet 
the -withdrawal of deposits in increa.sing amounts, and on 21 September the con¬ 
vertibility of the Bank of England notes had to he suspended. Great Biitain 
having thus abandoned the gold standard. This step on its part was followed 
by similar measures in a number of countries. Within the British Envpire, 
Chnada had already restricted the convertibility of notes in 1929, and in Octolx'r 
1931, it abandoned the gold standard completely; Australia and New Zealan<l 
had allo-wed their currencies to depreciate in 1930, and now went off gold technic¬ 
ally. South Africa alone, being a producer and exporter of gold, kept to the 
gold standard till late in 1932, though in November 1931 it was forced to 
introduce measures of control over dealings in exchanges. In Europe, the three 
Scandinavian countries followed Great Britain in abandoning the gold standard, 
and so did Einland and Greece. Overseas, Japan and a number of Eatin- 
American countries did the same. 

The abandonment of the gold standard by Great Britain, in the midst of 
growing monetary and financial diso^anisation throughout the world, was followed 
by the adoption in many countries of restrictions bearing on dealini^ in exchange 
or ainied at -the maintenance of e(pfilibrium in -t^eir balance of payments and 
at the prevention of capital e^ort. Apart from the standstill agreements, the 
moratoria and the intensification of measures intended at a reduction of im¬ 
ports, which achieved an unprecedented development in 1931-32 under the pres¬ 
sure of the financial crisis, the measures aimed at the control of transactions in 
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foreign exchange, adopted by Denmark, Greece, Hungary, Austria, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Bstonia, Finland, Latvia, Lithuania, Yugoslavia, Italy, Norway, 
Rumania, f>pain and Poland in Ijurope, as well as Persia, Turkey, the Argentine, 
Brazil, South Africa, Chile, Nicaragua, Uruguay and Ecuador in other parts 
of the world, put a new series of obstacles to international commerce and to the 
inovement of capital from one country to another. To the dif&culty of placing 
goods on a foreign market, surrounded by often prohibitive customs duties and 
other restrictions to imports, there were now added the complication and dela3" 
of obtaining pa^rment for them, under a regime in which, as a rule, the necessary' 
amount in foreign exchange could only be obtained for the payment of goods 
recognised as more or less indispensable. The control of transactions in foreign 
exchange often became an indirect but effective expedient for reducing importations 
with a view to keeping the balance of payments a.s far as possible favourable. 

Direct restrictions have also developed enormously since the outbreak of the 
financial crisis, and certain forms of such restrictions, hitherto but little practised, 
received a great extension. Indeed, it was characteristic of the evolution of such 
measures in 1931-32, that, though increases in customs duties were numerous 
and widespread, on the whole they seemed to have somewhat receded to the back¬ 
ground, as compared with the preceding years, and measures aimed at the direct 
quantitative limitation of importation would appear often to have been preferred. 
Indeed, it is sometimes claimed that b^^ such measures alone a real control over 
trade and production can be achieved. 

The S3"stems of control of import trade most widelj^ adopted in 1931-32 were 
contingents or import (piotas and the ticeixsing of imports, while in some cases 
monopolies and even proliibitions were introduced. 

' The system of contingents or import quotas, consists essentially in the 
fixation of the quantities of specified products to be imported for a certain period 
ahead. The details of the actual applicatioti of tnis system may vary considerably’, 
and in some cases it takes the form of a permission to import a determined quant¬ 
ity of products subject to the payment of the general rate of duty or even of 
a reduced rate, wlule any’thing imported in excess of this contingent is liable to 
a surcharge. The system of contingents, in the course of the year, was widely’ 
practised, especially in France, where it is considered as probably the most effective 
expedient in the control of imports, and is largely applied to the importation of 
agricultural products. In two countries, namely Latvia and Turkey, the system 
of contingents applies to all imports. As a method based on the deliberate plan¬ 
ning of at least certain branches of economic activities and on the consideration 
of the needs of the home market for a certain period ahead, at a time such as the 
present, when a struggle is going on between the principles of economic freedom 
and of organised economy, this development, therefore, is interesting. 

The licensing of imports, which, in the course of the period und^r review, 
has had an extension even wider than that of the system of contingents, differs 
from the latter in that, while also intended at the deliberate control of the quant*- 
ities imported and of their distribution over the different seasons, it does not 
involve planning for a fixed period ahead, but leaves to the organ of control to 
adapt the importations to the needs of the moment. 



An interesting; clevelopmciit in llie actual or^anihiitioii of inlornaliotial trade, 
due to tke financial crisis and to Ibe severe restrictions imposed upon <k*aliin»s 
in foreign exchange, was the extension of agreeinenls hy which trade between the 
countries concerned could be carried on without involving, at every Inmsaclion, 
the payment of sums in foreign currencies. Arrangements of this kind lake 
either the form of direct barter, each country transferring to the other agreed 
quantities of certain products required by the latter, or of so-called clearing agree¬ 
ments, by which payments to exporters are made in their respective national 
currencies by the banks of their own countries, and only the balance outstanding 
in favour of one of the two countries, when the accounts arc closed, is actually 
transferred. 

One can see, from the brief outline given above, what a ('omi)>icated network 
of regulations and restrictions, either directly imposed on the liade in coininod- 
ties, or indirectly affecting it through the medium of the control of dealings in 
foreign exchanges, was imposed upon international conuiicrce in the course of 
the year 1931-32, on top of the barriers which were already in existence before. 
This, however, was not the only development of decisive importance for the evol 
ution of world economy in the course of this period. Another event of ontstanding 
importance was the change in the commercial policy of (keat Britain, which 
followed closely upon its abandonment of the gold standard atul led to the 
closing of what, hitherto, had been the only free market in the world. 

For years, and more particularly since the beginning of tue present world 
crisis, Great Britain had been the market on which converged Ihe surpluses ol 
production of other countries which, by the protectionist policy of the rest of the 
world, were excluded from other markets. The posilioti of the national ]>rodttcer, 
in both agriculture and the manufacturiiig industries, in the of his c‘xi)ort 
markets closed against him, and of hi.s own homo market floode<l with cheap 
foreign goods imported free, was becoming untenable, and a strong protec¬ 
tionist current of public opinion, which had been growing for some time since the 
war, was beginning to make itself increasingly felt. With the disorganisation of 
world trade, which resulted in a heavy fall in the returns of shipinng, of foreign 
investment and of the other items of invisible exports, as well as in the diminution 
of the exports of commodities, public opinion tended increasingly to l>econie 
conscious of the country as being in the first instance a producer, rather than a 
trader and a banker, and of the British market, supported by the development 
of Empire trade, as the natural preserve and the last stronghold of the national 
producer, which must be defended. The financial position, moreover, made the 
restriction in imports imperative^ When, in the midst of the financial crisis, the 
real seriousness of the situation was fully realised, public opinion, faced with a 
fresh wave of trade restrictions abroad which followed on the depreciation of sterling 
and the consequent revival of British exports, rallied to the programme of the 
National Government which comprised tariff reform. The Abnormal Import 
Hon^ {Cti^tomB Didiei^ Act of 20 November 1931, which imposed duties of 50 
per cent, ai valorem on a large number of articles, for a term of six months, with 
a view to reducing im^rts and improving the balance of trade, marked the aban¬ 
donment by Great Britain of the traditional free trade policy. The Horticultural 
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Produch {Emcri^ency Customs Duties) ^ct of ii December 1931, extended the 
protection to early fruit, vegetables and flowers. The Import Duties Act of 
29 February 1932, which imposed an initial 10 per cent, ad valorem duty on all 
imported comniodities, barring special exemptions and the commodities subject 
to S])ecial treatment under the two preceding Acts, as well as those already subject 
to revenue or other duties under earlier legislation, completed the conversion of 
Dreat Britain to protectionism. In accordance with the principle of avoiding the 
imposition of duties on foodstuffs and raw materials, practically all the more 
important agiicultural products, however, were included in the list of exempted 
commodities, the tariff bearing with all its weight mostly on manufactured and 
semi-manufactured goods. Only in special cases duties were subsequently imposed 
on certain staple agricultural products, such as potatoes. 

With the abandonment of free trade b3' Great Britain, an important advance 
was made in the transformation of the organic whole of world economy into a 
vast agglomeration of more or less closed national economies. The problem 
of adaptation to the drastic change in the econom,ic structure of the world, begun 
since the war and now completed, has entered in a new phase. 

In the course of this adaptation, international trade, the former currents of 
which have been cut across and impeded b^’* all kinds of restrictions, would appear 
to be in the course of reorganisation. With the extension of bilateral agreements 
concerning trade generally, as well as of special barter or clearing arrangements, 
and willi the spread of the system of contingents and licenses involving the 
definite allocation of certain import quotas to particular countries, attempts 
are being made to substitute a more constnictive scheme for the purely negative 
expedient of raising customs dtities against all imports. Yet one could hardl}" 
ignore the groat political dangers of the discriminations involved in the devel¬ 
opment of this S3’’stem ; while the possibilities it affords for economic expansion, 
as compared with those provided by a free world market, are unavoidably^ 
limited. 

Turning now to consider the conditions of international trade in agricul¬ 
tural products during the period under review, we can see that what has been said 
above of the development of restrictions other than customs duties, fully ap¬ 
plies to agriculture. Indeed, by the summer of 1931, when the financial crisis 
gave a fresh impetus to the growth of trade barriers, the duties imposed on most 
agricultural products in the principal importing countries had already reached a 
level beyond whicxi any further increase would have been practically useless, 
without, howerver, affording absolute protection against the penetration of for¬ 
eign produce through loopholes which had to be provided for imports needed 
for special purposes. While, in July 1931, when prices of wheat in London and 
Liverpool, where the quotations give the nearest approach to what is conventionally’' 
referred to as the world market prices, averaged from 11.82 to 12.40 gold francs 
per quintal, the general rate of duty on wheat imported to Germany reached 
30.93 gold francs per quintal, while in France it worked out at 16.36 and in 
Italy at 16.50 gold francs. In Spain, the duty was 17.00 gold francs, and that 
came into operation only when the prices of wheat in Castile reached a certain 
level, below which all importation of wheat was prohibited. These exorbitant 
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general duties were subject to modifications and reductions in certain specified 
cases, for wheat imported for special purposes; and these exemptions often pr(»- 
vided loopholes for imports which, had the general tariff alone been in operation, 
would have been excluded completely. In the case of agricultural products, as 
in that of other commodities, it was felt that, in trying to restrict importations 
by mere pressure upon prices, effected through the usual machinery of tariff-., 
one was leaving too much to chance and was failing to exercise a sufficiently 
complete control over the conditions of suppl}’ and demand on the home market. 
Accordingly, apart from the conclusion of bilateral agreements between parti¬ 
cular countries, aimed at organising their mutual trade relations, there grew 
up, in the course of 1931-32, a whole system of regulations and arrangements 
the purpose of which it was to assure a complete control by the countries con¬ 
cerned over the quantities of foreign products admitted to their markets, as 
well as, in some cases, over the actual distribution of imports according to 
seasons. 

Thus, to agricultural products were largely applied all the different measures 
referred to in the earlier part of this chapter, and especially the contingents or 
import quotas and the licensing of importations. Less frequent were monopolies 
and prohibitions, while agricultural products have pla3’ed a prominent part in 
the list of commodities affected b}’ some of the barter and clearing agreements. 
Though increases in import duties were numerous in 1931-32, they were mostly 
limited to markets of minor importance and have been somewhat relegated to 
the background of commercial polic3\ 

As to the change in the tariff policy of Great Britain, it mostly affected, 
throughout the whole of 1931-32, the importation of manufactured and semi¬ 
manufactured goods, while the bulk of agricultural products was still fulinitletl 
free of duties. 

At the dose of the agricultural year 1931-33, the position in the various 
countries was as follows. In Germany^, apart from the existing tariffs, which 
imposed heavy duties on imports of agricultural products, the admission 
of butter and hops was subject to contingents, any quantities of these products 
imported in excess being liable to surcharge upon the general tariffs. In 
Austria, imports of sugar, butcher’s stock, meat, dsity produce, fats, wine 
and foreign fruit were subject to licenses, while contingents were in force for 
wheat and meat from Yugoslavia, veal from Htmgary and pork and veal from 
Poland. In Belgium, the S3"stem of contingents was introduced for cattle, meat 
and butter, and the importation of cereals, flour, meal, and wines was only allowed 
under license. Denmark applied the sy^'stem of licenses to wines, spirits, and 
sugar, the exportation of the latter article being also subject to license. In 
Spam, contingents were in force for chilled meat, coffee, eggs, tobacco and fish, 
while exports of foodstuffs were subject to licensing. In Estonia, the State 
monopolised the importation of cereals, potatoes and pulse, of flour, honey, milk 
and dairy produce, eggs, coffee, cocoa, tea, vinegar, malt, hops, hides and skins, 
cotton and wool, while certain other products were subject to licensing. France 
introduced contingents for imports of cattle, meat, dairy produce, fish, poultry, 
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sugar, baiianavS, flowers aucl bulbs, timber and hides and skins. Special 
customs arrangements have been provided for the importation of fixed contin¬ 
gents of Rumanian wheat and maize and of Yugoslav and Hungarian wheat. 
The system of licenses applies to imports of wheat and wheat and rye flour. In 
Greece, contingents have been fixed for the importation of cheese, fruit, veget¬ 
ables, fish and Crustacea, sugar, wines and alcohols, cocoa, biscuits and bread, 
coffee, vegetable fats and eggs. Hungary applied the system of licenses to the 
importation of maize, cheese, apples, bananas, silk, hemp and other vegetable 
fibres, and in certain specified cases of malt. In Italy, contingents have been 
introduced for importations from countries having no special treaty arrange¬ 
ments of grapes, wines, barley, fish and malt In Latvia, all imports were 
subject to contingents, the importation of cereals was subject to a Government 
monopol}^ and that of oranges was prohibited. In Holland, the system of con¬ 
tingents was applied to meat, veal, and butter. In Norway, the importation 
of wheat, rye, oats, barley and flour was a Government monopoly. In 
Poland, imports of cereals and flour, vegetables, fruit, hops, alcohol, fish, 
butcher's offals, and vegetable oils were subject to licenses, while special 
customs arrangements were provided for fixed contingents of apples, bananas, 
lemons, coflee, tea and cocoa imported by sea. In Portugal, the importation 
of wheat, wheat flour and bread is prohibited. In Rumania, contingents were 
in force for the importation of sugar. In Sweden, the importation of wheat, 
rye, wheat floiir, rye flour and sugar was a Government monopoly. In Switzerland, 
imports of wheat and butter were subject to control, while those of flour were 
a monopoly. Contingents ai)plied to eggs and certain other products. In 
Czechoslovakia, contingents applied to cereals, flour and butter, while certain 
other products of lesser importance were subject to licenses. In Turkey, all 
imports, including those of agricultural products, were subject to a system of 
contingents. In Yugoslavia, measures of control were applied to the exports 
of cattle, i>oultry, milk, eggs, and animal products. If to this we add the Govern¬ 
ment monopoly of all foreign trade, which exists in the U. vS. S. R., we can see 
to what extent, in the course of the period under review, the international trade 
in agricultural products was subject to various methods of control, and how 
little scope there was left for the unfettered functioning of the world market 
under conditions of free play of supply and demand. 

Indeed, especially since the conversion of Great Britain to protectionism, 
though, in the course of 1931-33, this had not yet affected her import trade in 
agricultural products, the expressions " world market" and " world economy ” 
ha\'^e largely ceased to be 'anything but conventional terms, to which there is 
no corresponding reality. 

The extent to which the former unity of the world market was destroyed 
in the course of the last few years by the development of economic particularism, 
is clearly shown by the inordinate increase in the difference between the prices 
of the principal cereals in the chief exporting countries and on the representat¬ 
ive protected markets in Europe. Indeed, if we compare the average prices of 
wheat, rye, oats and maize, as quoted in the exporting countries, on the free 
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market of London and Liverpool and in the principal protected markets of Rii- 
rope, in January, 1927, and in January, 1932, we obtain striking results: (1) 
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This table gives a fair idea of the conditions in which the economic life 
of the world has to go on and to surmount the difliculties inherent in the post¬ 
war situation. Broken up b}^ trade barriers into a large number of more or less 
effectively closed national economies, the system of world economy is largely put 
out of action. The agricultural industry in the exporting countries, the output 
of which is so little subject to deliberate control, and which, therefore, is so vitall}^ 
interested in a world-wide market, capable of mitigating the effects of local over¬ 
production, naturally feels these changes in the structure of world economy very 
deeply and painfully. As we shall see in the following section of this chapter, 
the year 1931-32 was a period during whicn the agricultural industry of the world 
had been struggling with a continuous contraction of its markets, which affected 
more particularly its finer products and was mostly due to the aggravation of the 
economic situation generally and to the diminution in the purchasing capacity 
of the consummers. 

III. — AGRICTTI.TURAn CONDITIONS IN I93I-32. 

The problems which confronted the agricultural industry all over the world 
in 1931-32 were essentially the same as those with which it had already been 
struggling during the preceding two years, but the aggravation of the economic 

(i) Tile quotations ore taken for the following markets and qualities: A. Wheat : (a) Wjnnlp(58, 
Manitoba, NTo i; Chicago, H. W. No. z ; Buenos Aires, Barletta ; Budapest, Tisza; (b) London and Wv-. 
eipool, Manitoba, No, 1; Hard Winter, No, s; Australian; (c) Home-grown, Berlin, Paris and Milan, 
B. Rve : (a) Minneapolis, Budapest, Warsaw; (b) South-Kussian; (c) Hamburg, Amer. No, a; Berlin, 
Home-grown; C. Oats i (a) Winnipeg, White No. a; Chicago, White No. a; Buenos Aires, lA Plata; 
(b) 1 a Plata; (c) Berlin and Paris, Himie-grown; D, Make: (a) Chicago, Amer, mis:. No. a ; Bucnc s 
Aires, Ia Plata yellow; Braila, Danubian; (b) Ia Plata yellow; (c) Home-grown. 














situation generally and tlie outbreak ol the severe financial crisis in 1931 greatly 
added to its difficulties. The situation resolved itself into a continued decline 
in tne prices of agricullural products, but the incidence of the depression had 
somewhat changed. Indeed, though wheat, by reason of its fundamental im¬ 
portance in the general scheme of world agriculture, still remained in the focus 
of the economic disturbance, it was not in wheat or in any of the other cereals 
that the fall in prices was particulartly pronounced, but rather in the products 
of animal husbandry and of other branches of farming and horticulture cater¬ 
ing mainly for the more refined consumption of the urban and industrial class¬ 
es. The fall was also very severely felt in the branches of agriculture engaged 
in the production of raw materials for the manufacturing industries, such as 
cotton, flax, hciup, rubber, etc. In both cases, the aggravation of the industrial 
depression was responsible for a further serious diminution in the demand for 
these products, which, being nighly elastic, tends to follow closelj^ the changes 
in industrial conditions. The decline in prices, in the case at least of animal 
and horticultural products, had moreover been aggravated by the pressure of 
increasing supply, due to the farmers, in their flight from the heavily depressed 
arable fanning, having largely turned to these relativel3’' sheltered branches of 
agriculture. 

Considering the conditions of supply and demand of the various groups 
of agricultural prodticts, by which the price movements during the year 1931-32, 
were determined, we thus have to distinguish between two sets of factors affecting 
the foriiiatiou of prices of agricultural products. On the one hand, there were 
the factors which can bo referred to as specific or agricultural; on the other 
hand, the development of the general economic situation was responsible for 
bringing into plu}^ other factors, which tended to exercise an increasingly power¬ 
ful influence upon the consumption of agricultural products and, there¬ 
fore, upon the demand side of the price equation. The two sets of factors, be¬ 
sides, are by no means independent of each other in their action upon the 
market situation and prices, since any pressure Upon prices exercised by either 
of these two sets of factors, and affecting immediately only certain classes of 
agricultural products, unavoidably makes its influence felt all over the mar¬ 
ket. Thus, a decline in the prices of the products of animal husbandry, due 
to the industrial depression and to the fall in the purchasing capacity of urban 
population, prevents the farmers from going over from the cultivation of cere¬ 
als to the raising of cattle, to dairy farming, and so on, and thus ultimately 
aggravates the depression of cereal prices. It may be said that, ever since the 
beginning, in 1929, of the acute agricultural depression, the situation, both 
agricultural aud industrial, developed in a way which made such an aggrava¬ 
tion of the depression unavoidable; and from the latter part of 1931 the main 
pressure upon agricultural prices came from tl^e industrial side, in the form 
of a continuous diminution of the consumption of those products of agriculture 
for which the demand, unlike that for cereals, is highly elastic. 

Below, we will consider first the development of the situation in its spe¬ 
cifically agricultural aspect, and later examine the effects upon it of the grow¬ 
ing industrial depression. 
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Startiug from wheat, which, as we have pointed out, continued to remain 
in the focus of the depression, we see, that, in 1931 total area and 

production of wheat in the world had diminished slightly, as compared with 
the preceding year but thej’ weie still considerably superior to the average of 
the years 1926 to 1929. 
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The diminution in the area was far from universal, and the reduction in 
the world total (exclusive of the area and production of the XT'. S. S. R.) was 
accounted for mainly by reductions effected in the United States, Argentina 
and Australia, all the other principal wheat-growing countries having actually 
increased their wheat cultivation, as may be seen from the table below: 

Area sown to wheat, in millions of hectares, 

192329 1930-31 1931 3’ 

Buropc (exclusive of U S S. R) . 28 i 2() 8 30.7 


Canada. 92 10 i to 0 

United States. 23 2 2^ 7 22 | 

India. 12 7 128 M <) 

Argentina. 7.4 70 0,5 

Australia... 4.9 7.) 0.0 


In the U. S. >S. R., the area sown to wheat in 1923-29 averaged zh,z mil¬ 
lions of hectares; in 1930 it was 33.9 millions of hectares, and in 1931 37.-I mil¬ 
lions of hectares, Australia, which, until 1930, had deliberafely followed the 
polic5" of countering the fall in prices by an exteusioii of cultivation at lower 
costs per unit, now had reduced the area for the first time. Europe, however, 
had again increased her cultivation of wheat. The peasant agriculture of Eu¬ 
rope, entrenched behind high tariff walls and restrictions, was fighting for its 
existence against overseas competition which might otherwise have brought 
about its destruction, as <in element of fundamental importance in the political 
and economic system of the Continent. Thus, a considerable increase in the 
wheat area, amounting to nearly 18 per cent., but compensated by a diminution 
in that of rye, took place in Germany in 1931. Compared with the average of 
1933-39, the area increased 26,5 per cent., the net increase in wheat being about 
18 per cent. Poland increased its wheat area by about 9 per cent., and Ru¬ 
mania by about 13 per cent. Italy, though it increased its wheat area but 
slightly, had considerably augmented its production, which had increased about 
15 per cent, in 1931, as compared with 1930, and about 9 per cent., as com¬ 
pared with the average for 1923-39. Other countries, with the exception of 
France, which showed a diminution of about 5 cent, in the area sown to 
wheat, registered no important changes either way. On the balance, however, 
as we have shown, there was a marked increase in the acreage. 
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As to production, owing 1o the great inequality- in the yield of crops in 
various parts of the world, increases in the area sown to wheat were not alw'ays 
accompanied by increases in production. In I^urope, the crops w’ere gener- 
ally good, and production increased ; the same applied to the United States, 
where, in spite of a diminution in area the production was greater than in 1930. 
But in Canada the crop w^as extremely poor, and production sujBEered a severe 
diminution ; in India also the increase in area was accompanied by a consider¬ 
able fall in the output. In the principal wheatgrowing countries the position 
in this respect was as follows : 


Production of loheat^ in nulhons of qtunials. 
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In the U. S, S. R., the i^roduction of wheat in 1933-29 averaged 193.3 mil¬ 
lions of quintals, and in 1930, a year of very good crops, it rose to 269.2 mil¬ 
lions of (juintals. In 1931 the crops were bad, and the production was greatly 
reduced. Oflicial statistics of the results of crops in 1931 have not been 
published. 

Buropcan imports of wheat, alway’S dependent on the production in Europe, 
fluctuate considerably from year to y’^ear, and the effect uijon them of the re- 
stticHoiih ini])osed upon intemalional trade cannot easily” be isolated. In the 
course of the last few years, T?UTopean net imports of wheat were as tollows : 
in 1929-30, after a particularly bountiful harvest, they amounted to 123.3 millions, 
of quintals ; eii 1930-31, after an average crop, they reached 152.0 millions of 
<iuintals ; in 1931-32, with an increased area and a ydcld slightly above the avei- 
age, the net imports were 139.5 millions of quintals. 

Of these imports, in 1931-32, about 73 per cent, were accounted for by the 
four leading European wheat importing countries, the United Kingdom, France, 
Italy and Germany. The imports of these four countries in the course of the 
five last agricultural years are shown in the table below : 



19.V28 

1938-^39 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

United Kingdom . , . 

• » • 57’9 

54^5 

55.8 

01.1 

05. j 

Franco. 

. . . 12.8 

145 

3*0 

lO.O 

21,5 

Italy. 

.* . . 23.9 

23-9 

II *5 

22.1 

9.1 

C^ennany ...... 

. . . 2 . 1,1 

21.2 

13-0 

«*5 

0,^ 


Deliberate measures aimed at diminishing imports and protecting national 
production resulted in a heavy and sustained diminution of wheat imports in 
Germany and a great, though less steady, reduction in Italy. In France, pro¬ 
duction was below the average both in 1930 and in 1931, and imports had, 
therefore, increased. The increase in imports into the United Kingdom proceeded 
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apace with the diiniaution. in the acreage and production at home, and, the 
British market still being open to the free importation of cereals. vSiiq^lusei^ 
of wheat from all over the world tended to flow in its direction. In IQ31-32, 
the United Kingdom still continued to plaj’ the part of shock-absorber on the 
wheat market, and with France, Japan and some other countries which have 
increased their imports, it helped the absorption of the wheat crop, though with¬ 
out allowing the stocks of wheat in the principal exporting coiintiics to dimin¬ 
ish to any considerable extent. Indeed, the commercial stocks of wheat in the 
United States and Canada, which, from 64.4 millions of quintals in July 1030, 
rose to 90.7 millions of quintals in July 1931, amounted to 87.cS millions of (luinl- 
als in July 1932. 

With regard to the movement of wheat prices, however, an interesting 
phenomenon of relative stabilization could be observed in 1931-32, the headlong 
decline to which they had been subject for two years having temporarily ceased 
Indeed, the average prices of wheat, in gold francs per cpiintal, on some of 
the principal markets, were as follow : 







1931 

193 -* 


1938 

1929 

1930 

1931 

July 

to 

January 

to 






Dtctmbti 

June 

X/ondon and Liverpool, Manitoba Xo, i 

27.61 

2iS 0() 

20.()8 

12 50 

IT ,()8 

10.07 

Winnipeg, Manitoba No, 1. 

25 79 

25 55 

iS UT 

10 70 

10, |0 

Io. 2 '> 

Chicago, Hard Wheat No, 2. 

25 or 

23 .*! T 

18 2 1 

12 7^ 

10 28 

10 07 

Buenos Aires, Barletta. 

54 35 

22.01 

18.32 

9 r> 

8.82 

») ot 


This stabilization of wheat prices, which later developmeul had proved 
to be only temporary, may have been due to some extent to tlio conibiiinlioti 
of slightly diminished world production with a certain increase in demand. Imleed, 
the standard of life of the mass of population in most countries, which had ris¬ 
en considerably in the course of the period preceding the present depression, 
must have been lowered by the crisis and unemployment of the last three years, 
and the process of change in the diet of the working classes, which involved 
a diminution in the consumption of bread, must have been largely reversed 
Direct statistical proof of this return to bread is not available, but the combin¬ 
ation of increased wheat imports with a considerable fall in the prices of Aairy 
products, meat, bacon, vegetables, fruit and other constituents of a more refined 
diet in a country so heavily affected by the industrial depression as Great Bri¬ 
tain, would appear to suggest this interpretation. 

With regard to other cereals, the changes in the area under cro])5, in 
2:931-32. as compared with the preceding years, exclusive of the U. S. S. R., 
were as follows: 

i92S-a9 1930-31 1931-33 


* (AliUions of hectares). 

. 19.1 19.9 1S.9 

Barley . .. 27.5 30.4 29.1 

Oats.^2.2 41.9 41.3 

. 75*4 79-3 8 t .6 


Thus, except for maize, there was a slight diminution in the area sown 
with these cereals, as compared with the preceding year, but the reduction 
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was insignificant, and in tlie case at les^t of barley the cultivation was still 
in excess of the average for 1923-29. 

The development of production of these four cereals is shown in the table 
below ; 


1923-29 1930 31 1931-32 

(Millions of quintals). 

.2^17 250^ 213 5 

35 arlcy.313.2 3581 3112 

Oats. 520 .q 4^1--3 

Hai/o .1.102.3 9H-0 1,1030 


The output of maize had increased, as compared with the preceding year, 
while in the other crops there was a diminution compared with both 1930-31 
and with the average production for 1923-29. 

The price movements of the four cereals were interesting in so far as they 


pointed to a certain stabilization 

in 1931- 

■ 3 - 2 - 






1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1931 

Jiilr 

1932 

Januarr 



(tTold Irancs per qumlal). 

to Dec. 

to June 

Rye : 

I^Huiieapolis No 2 . 

22.05 

20.01 

12.4 T 

8.06 

8.66 

S.72 

Rayley : 

Winnipeg, Western No ^ . 

18.25 

16.17 

6.54 

6-55 

7.24 

7.60 

lylvciq^ool and London, Canadian No 3 . 

2\ {8 

22.07 

14,24 

10.09 

11.25 

11.44 

Oiili: 

Chicago White No, 2 . 

20 80 

21.31 

14-85 

0-37 

9.34 

9-44 

Liverpool and Loudoii, La Plata . . . 

23 . 5 <' 

TO Ot) 

TO.87 

9-44 

TO .08 

9 44 

Maize: 

Chicago, Amerioon mixture No 2 . . . 


10.38 

16 00 

10.70 

929 

7.00 

London and Liverpool, La Plata yellow. 

22.5t 

21 10 

13 

S.40 

7-15 

7-83 


In the case of cereals, we are dealing with products for which the demand 
is exceedingly inelastic, and of which the supply is only partly subject to delib¬ 
erate control. Changes in the demand for bread-making cereals, though they 
take place and exercise .a profound influence upon the market, develop slowly 
and are to a certain extent cancelled out by contrary movements. Thus, 
while there had been, for a considerable time past, up to the present depression, 
a steady diminution in the per capita consumption of wheat in most industrially 
advanced countries, this diminution was partly set off by the increase in wheat 
consumption in other countries, in which increased prosperity meant the 
substitution of wheat for rye. With regard to the demand for feed-grains, the 
diminution due to the replacement of horses or other draught animals by mech¬ 
anical means of locomotion, may be more or less made good by the develop¬ 
ment of stock-farming, and its repercussions upon the market may be miti¬ 
gated. But, as a rule, the production of cereals is much more easily increased 
than diminished, especially when, as now, it largely depends upon countries 
in which there exists no alternative to their cultivation, and when in other coun¬ 
tries it is mostly in the hands of numerous peasant farmers whose traditional 
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liusbandr^’' cannot easily bo transformed at any lime, and particulaily Juiinj; a 
general economic deprebsion. A crisis of cereal farming, thcretoie, wbon it 
develops concurrently with an economic dei)ression, is a stubborn and prolonged 
disease, with alternating periods of improvement and relapses, and it lends 
itself to treatment only slowly and gradually. In the complex structuie of the 
agricultural depression, the cereal crisis, however, holds a place by itself. Indeed, 
it is the independent element of the depression, the one of which the origin is 
not due to any other of its many elements. Originally due to economic and 
technical developments which were part of a general movement towards eco¬ 
nomic espansion, it developed out of a process of growth which, by lack of 
co-ordination and by the accident of the world war, generated a crisis. The 
wheat crisis may truly be said to play a pivotal part in the agricultural depres¬ 
sion, both because of its characteristic independence of origin, and becattse of 
the importance of wheat in world agriculture. In all the other agricultural pro¬ 
ducts, of which the common characteristic is the relative elasticity of demand 
and the far greater adaptability of supply than in cereals, the depression is 
a secondary" development, deriving either from the wheat and cereal crisis, or 
from the industrial depression, or from both. This, however, does not jjrevent 
the depression in these branches from having repercussions upon the primary 
factors from which it is derived. 

Among agricultural products, there does not exist one that has esca})C‘d this 
secondary" depression. Some of them, such as animal ])roducts, vegetable^, fruit 
and generally articles of food were in growing demand for years, and wdieu the 
depressionriu cereal prices made arable fanning unreniunerative, fanners began 
to pay increasing attention to these branches, with the result that their production 
increased apace with the aggravation of the crisis, while their consumi)lion was 
already beginning to feel the effects of industrial depression. Here, the effect of 
the cereal crisis upon the field of secondary depression is evident; but throughout 
this wide field, which covers all branches of agricultural production either for 
direct consumption or for industrial use, the general economic depression, and 
especially the industrial crisis, makes its influence felt more strongly than any 
other factor. 

Throughout the 3^ear 19JT-32, the industrial depression had continued unab¬ 
ated, and the purchasing capacity of the urban and industrial population, as 
wen as the demand of industry fox raw materials of agricultural origin suffered 
a heavy reduction. 

According to an estimate made by the Institut fiir KonjunkUifforschmi^ in 
Berlin, the world's industrial production had developed as follows since 1928 (i): 


Z92B. 

19^9. 

1950 

193 ^. 

Beginning of 1931 
^-ginning of 1932 


100 
107 S 
93-9 

« 3 .| 

75 -^ 


(i) Wo€heMber%(^i da, Instituis /Or Konj^uhlurfonchun^, No. 6, n May, 1932. 
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The output, compared with 192S. would thus appear to have diminished by 
24 (S per cent. 

The indice*^ of production of the principal branches of industr^^ in Germany, 
h'lauce, the Tnited States and the United Kingdom are shown 111 the table 
])elow (i) : 






t>unun5 

r s A 

1 laiiLt 

T K. 

Tt»ZS 




TOO 

TOO 

too 

100 





10 r S 

T07 2 

TOO 4 

lOO 






874 

CIO 2 

0“ 0 

10 

I si cpiartoT . . . 



70 0 

76 0 

1044 

qo 0 


jnd quarter 



• 7|8 


TOI 3 

S- I 


U<1 quorter 

... 


hS \ 

71 5 

05 < 

^4 0 


}th (luartoi* , . . 



. (>2 7 

0} 0 


O’ 1 


ist quarter . . . 



550 

02 5 

77 5 

00 I 


271(1 (piafter . . . 



57 7 

7 


8() 2 


The decline in x)roductioii was general, with the one slight exception of the 
Ihiited Kingdom, where, during the fourth quarter of 1931, industrial activities 
have been stimulated by the depreciation of sterling. The acute crisis over, 
the gradual appreciation of the currency tended to reduce tiie premium on ex¬ 
change which British exports had enjoyed since the suspension of the Bank Act, 
and in 1932 there has been a slight reaction. 

The diminution of economic activities was reflected in the continuous decline 
in 1 he freight traffle of railways, which is shown in the table below for a number 
of countries (2): 

Freight Traffic on Railways. 




1010 


1012 (0 months) 


(Millions 

of lou-kiloim*tics per luonlh). 

Anslrin. 

. 570 

32.1 

275 

200 

Bclginiu . 

. . . U)i} 

505 

502 

375 

Cana<lA. 

. i.«n 

^ O|0 

1 ,U 7 

2,700 

C'/echosIovakia. 

. on 

707 

684 

02 <S 

(Tcnnany. 

. 5 t 7 l 5 

4 . 55 <> 

3.793 

3 .i 4 <> 

Hungary. 

... 510 

462 

^02 

2SO 

Italy. 

.... i,oc7 

1,024 

89? 

8ti 

Japan. 

... . i,o 06 

933 

875 

«53 

Poland. 

. 2,160 

T, 7 ()B 

1 , 77 ^ 

X,i 4 -l 

Ruiiiania. 

. 

357 

35 ^ 

33.5 

ITiiiu^d Kingdom ...... 

. 2,570 

2,420 

2,220 

Ir 935 

X^nh khI States. 

. 5 <), 8 g 7 

51,357 

41.383 



The volume of international trade, on the whole, had decreased, and its 
value had suffered a very severe diminution, with results highly unfavourable 
to the balance of payments and to industry, in which the margin of profit had been 
not infrequently reduced to vanishing point. The table below shows the diminu¬ 
tion in the value of exports of a number of countries, as compared with 1929. 

(I) Monthly liuVetin of Statistics, league of Nations. 

( 5 ) Ibid, 
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hidex Numbers of the Values of Exports. 



1929 

1930 

lysr 

Argentina. 

. . roo 

(>^ 0 

07.2 

Australia . 

. . . 100 

OS (> 


Austria . 

.100 

5 


Belgium. 

.TOO 

«->7 

72.S 

Bulgaria. 

.100 

i)O.S 

02.8 

Canada . 

.100 

74 y 

.5J.2 

Czechoslovakia. 

. . lOO 

852 


Denmark . 

. . . 100 


77*9 

Germany . 

.100 

80 7 

72.7 

France . 

.100 

851 

00 7 

Hungary. 

. . . . 100 

87.9 

51 0 

India. 

.100 

783 

51 2 

Irish Free State . 

.TOO 

94.8 

70.0 

Italy. 

.lOO 

795 

05 0 

Japan . 

. . ... 100 

(>8 0 

53-2 

Netherlands ... ... 

.100 

8(» ^ 

05. H 

New "Zealand. 

.TOO 

80 0 

()2 2 

Poland . 

.roo 

80 

Of) (> 

Rumania . 

...... lOO 

985 

7 t) ^ 

Sweden . 

.TOO 

855 

01 t> 

Switzerland. 

.100 

83 9 

Oj.l 

Union of South Africa . . . 

.100 

biJ.Z 

[«/ 

U.S S.R. 

.100 

112.1 

87 i) 

United Kangdom ... 

. 100 

78.5 

53. i 

United States. 

.100 

73-3 

\h.i 

Yugoslavia. 

.LOO 

83.0 

00 0 


The fall in profits made by industrial, trading and transport companies dur¬ 
ing the last three years was striking. An investigation of the returns of 700 
companies made by the Economistin Great Britain, gave the following results (i): 


Index Numbers of Net Profits of Companies. 



I9«4 

I9?5 

1936 

X927 

3928 

1929 


193X 

Manufacturing and mining .... 

ICO 

— 

— 

10.J 

lOI 

109 

yr 

7 ? 

Transport, distribution and services 

100 

105 

roo 

no 

115 

120 

109 

80 

Operating overseas. 

100 

no 

107 

103 

101 

95 

07 



The net profits of United States Corporations, which, in 192Q, were 62.6 per 
cent, above those of 1924, in 1930 fell to 30.6 per cent, of the 1924 figure : a fall 
of 69.4 per cenf. in one year (2). 

(1) Sir Josi&h Stamp, Industrial Profits in tiie past Twenty Years, Journal of the Royal SfaMical 
Society, Vol. XCV, Part. IV, 1932. 

(2) Ibid. 
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The sitiuilion was dearly’ reflected in the movements of prices of Stock 
lixchaii£»c Securities, of which Index Numbers are given below’ (i); 


Im^cx Numbers of Stock Exchange Securities. 



liuniauy 
iig 3 t 2b 
- 100) 

U. vS A. 

{it)2b 

- 100) 

l^ianci 

(igrs 

100) 

IT K 
(inn 
100) 

Nether¬ 

lands 

(1921-23 
— 100) 

H)2h 

n -2 1 


115 

142 


U)Z() 

12h I 

1894 

525 

139 

II7 

i<)^o ... 

. lOI 0 

14.0 0 


112 

85 

1 d u . 

70 S 

iSo d 


87 

51 

TdH -2 (0 months) 

- 

15 8 

255 

80 

^2 


Unemployment and reductions effected in wages and salaries with a ^iew to 
reducing the cost of production and services were bound to diminish considerably 
the purchasing capacity of the masses of urban and industrial population, with 
results detrimental to the branches of agricultural production dependent on their 
prosperity for the di>sposal of their produch^. 

The growth of unemployment in those countries in which the industrial organ¬ 
isation and the system of registration permit its development to be measured 
with a fair degree of accuracy, can be seen from the table below. On the whole, 
it is estimated that, in hyUrope and the United States, the total number of unem¬ 
ployed reached, by the middle of 1932, at least 25 millions of workers, who, witu 
their dependents, imobably represent a total population of over 100 millions of 
men, women and children (2). 

Numbers of Unemploved. 


Geimany United Kmgtlom Italy 

3’/\chanRes) tincmployed) unemployed) 

Dci-ember . 850.8^1) ^08,748 

Dowmbet tiHo. 4.383.81.3 1.853.573 044,169 

June 1931. 3.953.046 2.037,480 575.593 

December 1931.5,008,187 2,202,700 982,321 

June T932 5.175.778 2.337,963 905.097 


In the United States, the index of employment in mamtfacturing indus¬ 
tries in December 1929 was 91,9; in December 1930, 75,1; in June, 1931, 73.4 ; 
in December 1931, 65.3, and in June 193a, 57 - 5 ' 

The effects of so heavy a diminution in industrial production and in the 
earnings of those engaged in industry and trade upon the market of raw mater¬ 
ials of agricultural origin and of those products of farming for which the demand, 
being highly elastic, depends very closely upon changes in the purchasing capacity 
of the consumers are obvious. The capacity of the market naturally diminished. 


(1) MoMhly BttUatn of Siatisiies, I,eague of Nations. 
(3) Ibid. 
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which severely reacted upon prices : and 1 he fall in the 2)rices of products of animal 
hushandr^^, s;ardening and other branches catering for the more refined urban 
consumer, which had become pronounced in lOli, was bound to recoil upon the 
cereal markets by discouraging the tiansition from arable to stock-farming «iiid 
to intensive agriculture and gardening of suburban type, which had been going 
on ever since the war. 

The efiects of the crisis upon consum])tion are difficult to investigate st<itisl- 
ically, owing to lack of data bearingf iipon retail trade. It is worth while there¬ 
fore, to mention here the results of an investigation made in (rcrmaiiv by the 
lur Konjunkturforschun^ quite recently, and referring to IMay iq 52. point¬ 
ing to the fact that, until a few months ago, retail trade had lesisled the effects 
of the crisis, but that, Litely, both its turnover and its prices had begun to be 
affected, the authors of the stiidy give the following figures which show the iaV 
in the value, the prices and the quantities sold : 



Pci cini 
icrlucliou 

I'ci etui 
itUtKtum 
lutuun 


J.inu.ii\ 

to 

iVLi> 103 * 

!^Ll\ 11)^2 
ind 

M.IV 10 JI 

Afhehs of food, drinks, lohaao, itc 




Value of goods sold . . 

... — 170 

— 

U) t) 

Price.s. 

— Xi f» 

- 

M.2 

Quantities sold ... 

. . . ~ pt 


7 ^ 

Aiti€t*>s of cfoihmsi , 




Value of t^ood.s sold . 

... - 22.2 


2S.i 

Prices. 

. . . lO.l 


i(>.2 

Quantities sold . 

... - 7 r 

- 

M 1 


This little table, containing the results of a careful stiidy in one parliculat 
country*-, in spite of its apparently local character, is highly ititerestiug in that it 
shows the relation between the prices and the quantities sold, the heav>^ fall in 
the former helping to check the diminution in effective demand. Yet, in the 
course of 12 months, from May 1931 to May 1932, the quantities sold in the 
foodstuffs group diminished by over 7 per cent. 

The industrial depression, which has exercised so adverse an influence upon 
the demand for articles of first necessity, especially in the course of the last year 
or so, for some years past has been felt by those products of farming which serve 
as raw material for the manufacturing industries. In the market for 

both foodstuffs and raw materials of agricultural origin suffered a severe aggrav¬ 
ation of the depression. In fact, while cereal prices have been practically sta¬ 
tionary, the full weight of the depression was felt by the branches in wliidi the 
demand tends to fluctuate with the ebb and flow of industrial prosperity. 

In the table below are shown the prices of the principal raw materials of 
agricultural origin for the last tew years. 


(x) WochcMberichfe des InstituU iUr Konjunkiurforschunf^, No, 14, 6 July 1932. 
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1928 

iQ-g 

1930 

1931 

Julj 
to Dec 

Jau 

to June 

Cotton* Aiiier inifldlmfit, per qiuu- 
til, Iviverpool. 

252 (>8 

(Average prices in 

2^82^ 17303 

1931 

gold francs) 

IE2 40 03 r>4 

1933 

8628 

Flax fibre, Rii»d Z, K , per (piintal, 
tondoii. 

2 12 -13 

187 04 

127.2 + 

8r 02 

7^ 5^ 

79 8S 

Hemp, Bol()i2[iia T. C , per quintal, 
Milan . 

J5C 02 

t37 27 

11363 

Gg 58 

07 46 

bS 43 

Jute, first marks, per qiiinlAl, 
bondon . 


81 26 

U 75 

38 87 

18 qi 

31 7^ 

Manila hemp, J 2, per <iumtal, 
boiidon. 

3(> 

01 73 

'6507 

41-07 

3980 

11 70 

Silk, Classica, per kj^, Milan 

59 8-1 

5413 

35 98 

25 8S 

2 ? 95 

20 Hj 

Rubber, plant sheet, per quintal, 
Now York. 

25 ^ «i 

233-27 

T36 60 

69 go 

58 18 

39 02 


It may be seen that the fall in prices in the case of raw materials from 
1928 to 1933 was even considerably more pronounced than it was in cereals. 
Indeed, cotton fell 65.9 per cent; flax fibre 67.1 per cent; hemp 56.1 per cent, 
jute 65.3 per cent; Manila hemp 39.6 per cent ; silk 66.3 per cent, and rubber 
84.7 per cent, between 1928 and 1932. 

The fall in the prices of non-ccreal foodstuffs, belonging to the group of 
agricultural products with elastic demand, was also extremely heavy. 

The table below shows the price movements of the principal animal products 
on representative markets: 







Feb 

Jan. 


X92& 

Z93Q 

X930 

19^1 

1031 

1932 



(Average piices in gold francs i»er quintali 


licit, Argentine, chilled, bondon 

173*75 

188.14 

177.21 

I fO.29 

I3t 15 

107 42 

Beef, .Vustralian, frozen, London 

123,60 

129.12 

133 28 

83 82 

7b.39 

"8 55 

Beef, ISugHsh, bondon .... 

208.19 

202.21 

207.07 

17852 

160.25 

142 79 

Mutton, N Z , frozen, bondon . 

183.85 

170 67 

100.2^ 

11847 

109 93 

8519 

banil), N Z,. frozen, bondon . , 

2 U 39 

225 67 

221 71 

15857 

159 b6 

X20 07 

Pork, Chicago. 

108.88 

117-25 

105 25 

70.40 

bo 22 

4385 

Bacon, Danish, bondon .... 

^74 97 

318.63 

277.64 

178 46 

15651 

132-19 

Butter, Danish, bondon . . . 

478-53 

401,46 

380 88 

398 51 

271.09 

227.30 

No less marked than 

in animal products was 

the fall in the prices of 

colonial produce, of which 

an idea 

is given b^" the following figures : 







July 

Jan. 


TgaS 

1929 

1930 

I9$r 

to Dec. 

to June 






1931 

193a 



(Average prices in gold francs). 


Sugar, Java white, per quintal, 







bondon . 

32.96 

2955 

22.12 

18.55 

X7-39 

M-97 

Tea, ord. Pecoe, Ceylon, per kg , 







bondon. 

3-23 

2 83 

2.27 

I 54 

1.22 

1-15 

Coffee, Rio No 1, per quintal, 







Rio de Janeiro. 

168.24 

135 60 

78.10 

44.09 

39-12 

42-51 

Cocoa, Trinidad, per quintal, 







bondon. 

180.68 

155-76 

148.41 

103.84 

9309 

83-78 
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Wine, olive oil, fruit and vegetables, have all been affected by the general 
depression, with the result that no branch of agricultural production lemained 
immune. 

Quite apart from the severe pressure the industrial depression exercises 
upon the demand for agricultural products and their piices, it tends increasingly 
to affect the agricultural situation in another way also. Indeed, with the pro¬ 
gress of unemployment in towns and industrial centres, especially in those coun¬ 
tries in which there either does not exist an organised machinery of unemploy¬ 
ment relief, or where the financial position does not permit such relief to be given 
on a sufficiently large scale in the form of public work or subsidies, and where 
the Government and local administrations are compelled to meet the situation 
without incurring too great an expenditure, there are distinct signs of an exodus 
of urban population in search of means of subsistence on the land. When the 
problem of existence for millions of people in all the industrialised countries 
of the world is reduced to its simplest terms and actually resolves itself into the 
question of escaping starvation by emplo3dng one’s enforced leisure in growing the 
food required for immediate consumption, such a return to the land and to faniiiug 
is bound to take place. Its development, of whicn there has been considerable 
evidence in the course of the year 1931-32, is mostly a spontaneous process; but in 
some cases it is supported by tne State and by municipal authorities, especially in 
the form of suburban land settlement of the unemployed on municipal land or on 
holdings specially acquired for the purpose. This latter fonii of land settlement 
became, from the autumn of 1931, one of the recognised expedients in the scheme 
of unemployment relief, which the German Government, in co-o]^cration with 
municipal authorities, was forced to develop in the face of the relentless growth of 
the number of unemploy^ed. In the United States, on the other hand, the reluni 
to the land, which had reached considerable proportions, was in the main a spon¬ 
taneous movement. In other countries the same phenomenon, though perhaps 
less conspicuous and therefore not yet definitely recognised, must have also had 
a certain extension. This movement, at a time of industrial depression, is very 
natural in countries in which the bonds between town and country are still close, 
and a large part of the industrial population is recruited in the villages, wheie 
in their earlier life they had lived and worked on the land. In such countries, 
the ebb and flow of population between town and country is a natural process 
dependent on the fluctuations in industrial activity, and agriculture provides 
a sort of safety valve for the pressure of labour supply during the phases of the 
business C3'de in which the demand for labour diminishes. 

Under present conditions, this return to the land under the prcwssure of 
the industrial crisis and of consequent unemployment is a phenomenon which, 
though, perhaps, in its initial stages, this is not yet recognised, possesses a 
vast economic and social significance. Should the present depression continue 
and should this movement devdop unchecked and uncontrolled, the world, 
and more particularly Europe, will be faced with a new population problem 
of enormous difficulty. 

Though only too often considered, largely on the ground of the experience 
of past business cycles, as a temporary process of adjustment to changes in the 
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demand for labour, the present tendency to retuni to the land, whatever may 
be its actual extent, is a phemmenon of a different nature. In fact, just as the 
economic depression is often considered as a phase of the business C3’cle, while 
it ib essentially structural in origin and nature, so this movement to the land, 
which may justly be called urban exodus, if judged by superficial analogy with 
similar phenomena observed in the development of past business c^’cles, msiy easil}^ 
be mistaken for a passing stage of adjustment, while in reality it is the mani¬ 
festation of a far-reaching structural process. The technical progress in all branch¬ 
es of production, on which the present development of rationalization is based, 
implies a reduction in the demand for labour which is not temporary and condi¬ 
tioned by a passing phase of the business c^^cle, but permanent. Cyclic changes, 
may, and certainly will, affect the labour market, but not to an extent which 
will permit the absorption of the mass of unemployed. The present volume of 
production can, indeed, be greatly increased without necessitating the re-absorp- 
tion of more than part of the present mass of unemplo^^ed, and the permanent 
residue of unemplo3rment will remain very large. Under such conditions, the 
return to tne land must be looked upon in the light rather of a permanent rural- 
isation of a certain part of the industrial population of the more highly indus¬ 
trialised countries, than of a temporary expedient to tide over the depression. In 
the densely populated countries of old civilization, with peasant hmsbandr^" on 
small holdings predominant, this process of ruralisation begins already in some 
cases to press heavily upon the land. Combined with the closing of the former 
facilities of emigration to the New World, the return to the land of workers 
thrown out of work by the industrial crisis tends in certain districts to cause 
rural over-population and miser3\ People who used formerlj^ to be producers 
and to make their demand for goods felt on the market are thus reduced 
to conditions of extreme poverty. As producers and as consumers they are 
eliminated fiom the system of world economy. Moreover, over-population is, 
socially and economically, an extremely dangerous phenomenon, in so far as 
it causes stagnation in economic and cultural activities, which can only develop 
where and when there is scope for expansion. The development of an excessive 
pressure of population upon the available resurces, with its unavoidable poverty 
and degradation, must therefore be prevented, but this can only be achieved 
by international co-operation, based on the recognition of two maxims: first, 
that the present depression being essentially due to structural causes, there 
exists the problem of a permanent residue of unemployment to be dealt with, 
and, secondly, that this problem, both in its origin and its effects, has a world¬ 
wide importance and must be dealt with accordingly. National schemes of 
land settlement alone will not, as a rule, solve this problem satisfactorily and 
international co-operation will be needed to enable this mass of pbpulation not 
only to subsist precariously on the land in overcrowded villages, but to bring 
their weight, as consumers, to bear again upon the market. 


George Pavwvsky. 
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CO-OPERATION 
Agricultural Co-operation in Poland. 

I. — ClI^RACTBRISTIC PKATURKS OF POUSH AGRICULTURi:. 

Agricultural co-operation in the various countries is naturally adapted to 
the characteristics of the national agriculture in each case, and for this reason 
it appears essential here to give some account at the outset ot these characteristics 
in the Poland of to-day. 

An outstanding feature is the over-population of the countrj^side. The 
density of the population varies however in different parts of Poland, and while 
south-west Poland is the most populous, towards the north it shoves a steady 
diminution. An excessive number of farms, too small in area to be self-sufficing, 
is the distinguishing mark of the more densely populated axeas. The most con¬ 
spicuous example is the province of Kracow, wffierein 1921 there were 291,000 farms, 
including some 52,000 independent farms with an area ol over 5 hectares, while 
at the same date as mxich as 38 5 per cent, of the total agricultural area was 
occupied by dwarf farms of less than 5 hectares. 

On the other hand in the pro\dnce of Pomeiania the general agrarian posi¬ 
tion resembles to a certain extent that of Denmark, although Pomerania has a 
higher percentage of farms with upwards of 200 hectares. 

Speaking generally, large farms with more than 100 hectares, including the 
State forests, occupy 44 8 per cent of the total area of Poland, and these are dis¬ 
tributed fairly uniformly throughout the country. This class of farm derives, 
relatively speaking, the least advantage from the co-operative organisations, 
and for them the agricultural and trading societies are the most important. 

The medium-sized farms, working from 20 to 100 hectares, are the best clients 
for all classes of co-operative societies, wdth the exception of the small Raiffeisen 
banks. These farms are very irregularly distributed throughout Poland, occur¬ 
ring in large numbers in the most northern districts, whereas in all the other areas 
they are only found exceptionally. According to the statistics of 1921, these 
farms occupied 9.6 per cent, of the total area covered b^" the returns. 

Independent family farms of from 5 to 20 hectares are uniformly distributed 
throughout Poland and represent 30.8 per cent, of the total area, although in cer¬ 
tain provinces they cover less than 20 per cent, while in two they account for more 
than 40 per cent. This particular class of farm is the main factor in the develop¬ 
ment of all kinds of agricultural co-operative societies. 
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The highest point of intensive cultivation is reached in the north-west, and 
agriculture becomes less intensive towards the south and east The best fanning 
is to be found in the province of Poznan, followed by the provinces of bodz, 
Warsaw and Pomerania. The provinces of Kracow, Kielce, Lwow and Ivubliti 
are characterised by a less intensive t^’pe of farming, and in the remaining 
pro\dnces and more particularly in those of Nowogrodek, Wilno and Polcsia 
it is still less intensive On the other hand the very small farms in Kracow, Kielce 
and lywow are in some cases distinguished by a highly intensive fanning Thus 
attempts are made to develop stockbreeding, a certain proportion of the forage 
used being bought for the purpose, and in this way their need for the aid of co¬ 
operation is increased. 

II. — IylSGAI< CONDITIONS IN WHICH THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 
HAS DEVELOPED IN POEAND, AND THE INCIDENCE OP TAXATION ON THE SOCIETIES. 

Since 1920 a law dealing with the co-operative societies and governing the 
whole co-operative movement has been in force in Poland. The statutory rules 
of each new societj’ must be lodged with the Registration Court which is bound 
to be satisfied before registration that the rules are in accordance with the law. 

In principle any individual or corporate bod}" ma}" be a member of a co¬ 
operative societ}", though the rules may provide for certain limitations to the full 
implications of this principle. The number of members nmy not be less than 
ten or, if the society is entirel}’ made up of corporate bodies, less than three 
Each member must hold at least one share, the effect of thivS provisioti being that 
all co-operative societies must be constituted on a basis of the shareholdings of 
their members, all shares being of equal value. Each member is entitled to 
one vote only whatever be the number of the shares held. His personal liability 
is proportionate to the number of his shares and cannot exceed this i)roportion, 
but it may be either limited or unlimited. In the event of the bankruptcy of the 
society, members may be required to pay supplementary quotas in proportion to 
their liability as measured by their holdings. After realisation of the assets, 
the members of the society may be called upon to pay additional amounts in 
proportion to their holdings, if so required by the situation as then revealed. 
Moreover, if after the lapse of six months from the date when the calculation was 
made, the deficit remains uncovered, the liquidator may legally constrain the 
members, as jointly and severally liable, to make good the deficit within the limits 
of their respective liabilities. 

Each co-operative society is required to have an executive committee and a 
council and members of the executive committee are ineligible for service on the 
latter body. The general administration of th^ society is in the hands of the 
executive committee, while the duties of the council consist in the supervision of 
the activities of the committee in carrying out tne business of the society, and 
in auditing the balance sheet at the close of the financial year before submission 
to the general meeting for approval. The council has the power at any time to re¬ 
lieve the members of the executive committee of their duties, and if, in accordance 
with the rules, an election is due, a similar course may be followed, Members of 
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the council aie iK't eligible to receive allowances Ironi the funds of the 
society 

Supreme authoiity is vested in the geneial meeting, but an action in law 
can be brought against any resolution of the meeting which is not in accordance 
w’ith the terms of the law and of the rules of the society The law contains detailed 
instructions as to the form in which the annual statements should be drawn up, 
and makes provision for the audit of the business transactions of the society b}" 
public officials. Thus each society must submit to compulsory audit every two 
years. No special authority is made responsible for carrying out this audit, 
this duty being delegated ofiicially to the special Audit TUnions of the co-operative 
societies, which are groupings of societies resembling those in otner countrie.^, 
and are as a rule unconnected with their trading and financial central organisations. 

When a society is not a member of an Audit Union, the Co-operative Council, 
which is a State body, exercising a general control over the whole co-operative 
movement, appoints the auditor This Council gives authority to the Audit 
Unions to exercise their functions, it appoints private auditors, etc. 

The Polish law on co-operation is characterised hy a certain extremist bias 
and in a measure places the co-operative societies in opposition to capitalist 
oiganisations. As stated above, no individual member has more than one vote, 
even if he holds more than one share, and proxy voting is not allowed. The 
share clividond must not exceed by more than two per cent the highest discount 
rates of the Bank of Poland, in accordance with the law’ in force for any given 
year. On the other hand, the rules of the society may include clauses authorising 
the payment to members of a part of the revenue of their society, in proportion 
to the extent to which they have made use of its services. Thus members who 
have delivered milk to a co-operative dairy can obtain supplementary premiums 
for each litre of milk supplied, paid out of the net income of the society. This 
income ma 3 ’' also be utilised for the benefit of the reser^^e fund or for purposes 
of public utility. In this the importance of the part exercised by capital 
in the Polish societies is artificial!}’' whittled down, and for the most part public 
opinion is opposed to this attitude, which it considers prejudicial to the devel¬ 
opment of the movement. 

Co-operative societies in Poland enjoy valuable pri\‘ileges as regards taxation, 
but in order to acquire the right thereto, they must belong to an Audit Union 
approved by the State. Societies which fulfil this condition are exempt from 
income tax on their transactions with their own members, and it should be noted 
that in Poland such bodies as joint stock companies, etc., pa}" income tax in the 
same way as individuals. On the other hand they are expected to pay the tax 
at the normal rate on any business conducted on behalf of non-members, and all 
profits thus obtained must be allocated to the reserve fund of the society. Any 
society which fails to respect this regulation will be refused exemption from the 
tax on the returns arising out of business transacted with its members. 

In addition the co-operative societies are only able to obtain trading certi¬ 
ficates in a class inferior to that which non-co-operative businesses are required 
to possess ; thus they are greatly advantaged as regards the payment of tax o'n 
the business turnover. The small co-operative credit societies which make loans 



to their members aie coiiipletely exempt ficiiii the payment ol tlie tax, provided 
that the amount of vsuch loans doe^ not exceed 1,200 zlotys in each case. All 
other co-operative societies pay a tax on one fourth of their turuovei, imnided 
that the returns from these transactions with non-iuembers arc paid into the 
reserv’e fund. Failure to obseive this regulation involves payment of tlie tax 
on half the volume of business. 


III - Thu buginninos 

OK TIIU CO-OPUHATIVK MOVKMUNT IN POLISH AGRICULTURl^ 

In Poland four classes of co-operative organisation in agriculture iiia> be 
distinguished, each of which has its special characteristic features, and its own 
particular underlying theory. These include tne two great Polish Unions : tlie 
Union of the Polish Co-operative Associations {Uu]ci Ziuiazkow spoUhiclczvch a 
Pohice), and the Confederation of the Unions of Agricultural Co-operative vSocieties 
of the Republic of Poland {Zjednoczenie zwiazkow spoldziclni rolnicezvch Rzeozv- 
pospoliiej PoJskiej) ; the Ukrainian Co-operative Societies, and the Oeriiuin Agri¬ 
cultural Co-operative Societies. 

(a) The Union of the Co-operalive Societies in Poland ami ih nndcylvinei 
principles. — The co-operative societies which arc members of the Union for the 
most past carry out their work in the area that formerly belonged to Piussia 
and its basic principles have been developed there also. Polish society in this 
pait of the country countered the policy of the Prussian (iovernnieiil with a 
theor}’ of an economic organisation pushed to its extreme liiuils as the weapon 
that seemed likely to be the most effective. The attainment ol the end desiied 
would entail efforts to construct social life in Poland on tlie lines of the normal 
European pattern To this end it would be necessary to build uj) a uiidclle and 
particularly a lower middle class such as hitherto was non-existent in Polish Sr>ciety, 
which consisted entirely of land owners and rural workers, ^Moreover theie 
was a shortage of capital in Poland. 

Given these conditions it was considered that a co-operative movement, 
embracing all classes and taking the form of substantial societies, specially in 
the field of credit, might play an important part and become more particularly 
an economic centre for the third estate. In addition it was felt that peasants 
possessing w’ell managed farms, such being in the majority, should also be regarded 
as properly belonging to the third estate, but it was decided that first and fore¬ 
most this third estate in the true sense of the term (that is to say, the artisan, 
small shopkeeper and small manufacturer class), should be recruited from among 
the peasants. Hence co-operative societies must be established, not only in 
order to meet the requirements of the farms, but also to have regard to the needs 
of the members of the family of the agriculturist and to provide the means required 
for setting up and carrying on small business enterprises in the towns themselves- 
In this way it will become possible to maintain the farm holdings in their integrity" 
and to encourage the passage of the children of the agriculturists into the towns 
and so to reinforce the third estate. 
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J 3 ishop Adamski, one of the founders and for several years President of the 
TTnion, thus defined its main objects:— 

'‘The Union must put itself in the forefront of the national economic life 
and make itself for the great mass of the population of Poland the predominantly 
Polish form of economic organisation ; it must become the organising force and 
the unifying economic factor tor those classes of society \\hich lie outside the 
purely capitalistic system, instructing cver>^ citizen of Poland in economic prin¬ 
ciples, in the methods of concentrating capital and in the theory of econouiic 
organisation ; it must encourage in the Polish people a spirit of enterprise and a 
capacity for effective action, assisting individuals to establish workshops for 
the production of all classes of goods, even on a small scale and pro\dding mater¬ 
ial protection so that the small factories and workshops of Poland may develop 
and gain strength, thus la3dng the foundation for an independent national industry 
and commerce, supplying its necessities to an agriculture developed on normal 
lines. 

" Co-operation in Poland depends on the success of its efforts to make itself 
the most povrerful and the most effective factor in the economic emancipation 
of Polish society". ** 

Furthermore the following declaration was made hy the Bishop :— 

The Union, in developing this line of polic3^ should consider that one of 
its most imi)ortant duties is to provide credit for the sons of the rural workers 
wishing to become artisans or to engage in trade, with the object of assisting 
them to establish workshops and business premises, and also to pro\dde loans 
in order to make it possible for persons inheriting farms, which should be worked 
under a single management, to redeem the shares to which their brolhers and 
sisters are entitled. ” 

Although these views were expressed after the reconstruction ol Poland and 
therefore at a time when tne pressure of German influence was no longer felt, 
they have their origin in an attitude of mind which grew up in Polish Societ3" 
(luring the period of the German domination. 

The principles influencing the co-operative societies in the former Russian 
and Austrian territories now belonging to the Union were by no means so clear- 
cut as these but they were also imbued with the idea of the concentration of 
Polish capital and of the financial betterment of Polish Society and in particular 
of the third estate. 

Since however after the reconstruction of Poland, foreign capital began to 
invade the Polish Banks, the idea of a constant struggle with an econoniicalh^ 
stronger foreign nationality inevitably persisted and is clearly manifest in the 
above quoted words of Bishop Adamski. 

The Union was founded in 1935 and includes the four following Audit 
Unions :— 

(i) The Union of the Co-operative Societies at Poznan {Zwiazeh Spolck 
Zarobkowych i Gospodarezyeh) established in 1871, the oldest union of co-operative 
societies in Poland; 

(3) The Union of Co-operative Societies at Uwow [Zwiazek Siowarzyazen 
Zarobkowych i Gospodarezyeh) established in 1873; 



(3) The Union of Polish Co-operative Societies at Warsaw {Ziuunek 
Sfoldzielni Pohkicli) established in iQiS and rcpresentinj; in a reorganised form 
another co-operative ori^anisation established in 1903, called the “ Co-operative 
Commission. ” 

(4) The Audit Union of the Co-operative vSocieties of the Farmers* 
Clubs at Kiacow {Ziciazek Reu'izvjnj Spoldz?chn Kolek Rolniizyck), establishe<l 
in 1919 

(b) The Confederation of the Unions of Agricultural Co-operative Societies 
of the Republic of Poland, — The Confederation is indebted for the principles 
which at present govern its policy to Dr. Francois Slefczj^k whose work before 
the War in Galicia so largely contributed to the rise of a special agricultural 
co-operative movement in that part of Poland. The area of Dr. vStefcz3’k's activ¬ 
ities la3’ in the country-side of Galicia, w^here the farms are pre-eminently small 
and poor, though the families of the peasants of the district were assisted hy 
the emigrants, who supplied them with considerable sums of money. 

In such conditions it was considered inopportune to establish large scale 
co-operative societies, as had been done in the former Prussian territory, and 
the institution of banks of the Raiffeisen type seemed to be more ai)propriate to 
the needs of the case. 

Hence Dr. v^tefezyk's work was maiiih- inspired b3" Raiffeisen’s i)rinciples 
but his strong personality- brought about a (piite new conception of c<vo]>era- 
tion, which he succeeded in infusing into the agricultural co-o])eralive movement 
in Galicia. 

According to Dr. Stefezyk, co-operation is an indepeudenl social and economic 
movement, the object of which is to improve the social structure by' inculcating 
a spirit of human solidarity, of mutual aid and collaboration, and of neighbourly 
feeling. He, however, had no desire to modify^ the general ])riiiciplc of the social 
structure of the country-, as is shown by^ his own statement, which runs as 
follows:— 

“ It is not the purpose of agricultural co-operation gradually to transform 
individual holdings into large collective farms, the members of the societies as 
workers simply sharing in the division of the profits deriving from their joint 
labours. On the contrary, as regards private property, it is the puri>ose of co¬ 
operation to strengthen the productive capacity- of the various farm-holdings 
and the social independence of their owners. ” 

Stefezyk laid great stress on the necessity for character training among the 
members of the societies and the workers and held that the moral and material 
betterment of the members should be one of the principal objects of each co-oper¬ 
ative society^ The farms should be set free from the influence of capitalist 
agents acting as middlemen, and the general aim should be to introduce scient¬ 
ific methods into farming work, to put the farms on an indtistrial basis, and 
to increase profits. Following the principles of the Rochdale Pioneers, Stefezyk 
pronounced in favour of equality of voting rights in the co-operative society, 
and of the division of the returns in accordance with the profits which the members 
had themselves derived and not in proportion to their share-holdings. He also 



advocated the institution of an intangible reseive fund and his principles re¬ 
ceived full consideration in the actual legislation on co-operative societies* 

Agricultural co-operative societies in the former Russian territory before 
the war were in pait based on the Raiffeisen system. 

After the reconstitution of Poland most of the co-operative societies in the 
former Russian territory accepted the doctrines of Stetczyk. The Confederation 
of the Unions of Co-operative Societies of the Polish Republic {Zjedjwczcnie Zwiaz^ 
kow Spoldzielm Rohiiczych Rzeczvpospolitej Polskiej) to which reference was made 
above, was established at a later date and was for part of the time under the 
direct management of Dr. Stefczyk. 

Poland has a large number of agricultural co-operative societies, distinguished 
by the fact that, without taking part in the general agricultural movement associ¬ 
ated with the agricultural confederations, they have made every effort to 
work in close connection with these bodies. The directors of the agricultural co¬ 
operative movement are at present in agreement with Dr. Stefczyk in their view 
that it forms an independent social and economic departure. 

The Confederation of the Audit Unions of Agricultural Co-operative Socie¬ 
ties of the Republic of Poland was founded in 1924 and is made up of the follow¬ 
ing Audit Unions:— 

(1) The Audit Union of Agricultural Associations at Warsaw {Zwiazek 
Reu'izypiy Spoldzielni Rolniczych), w’hich works in the former Russian territory 
and has the largest membership; 

(2) The Audit Union of Agricultural Associations at Uwov [Patromt Spdlr 
dziehii Rohiiczych we Lwowie), organised by Dr. Stefcz5»'k in 1899; 

(3) The Cieszyii Audit Union of Agricultural Associations {Ztviazek Spdiek 
Rohiiczych w Cieszynic) which works in the area of the two districts to the south 
of the Department of Silesia; 

(4) The Audit Union of Polish Raiffeisen-Stefczj'k Associations at Kato¬ 
wice [Zwiazek Rewisyjngy Polskich Spdldziehii Raifeisena-Stefczvka), which serves 
the 6 districts north of the Department of Silesia. 

(5) The Audit Union of Agricultural Associations of Torlln [Zwiazek Rewi- 
zyjny SpdMzielni Rolniczych), which operates in the territory of the Province 
of Pomerania, of Poznan and of the four districts of the Province of Warsaw. 

(c) The Ukrainian Co-operative Movement. — The UjKrainian population 
largely consists of agriculturists and the political leaders ascribe particular import¬ 
ance to the organisation of co-operation. In this way they are brought into 
contact with the great mass of the people and are able to offer students, who 
have completed higher courses of instruction, emplo3rment, involving collabora¬ 
tion with the agriculturists and service as directors of the co-operative movement. 

It follows therefore that the political factor plays an important part in the 
movement which has however preserved many sound financial features* Its 
most conspicuous characteristic liea in a tendency to set up small trading co¬ 
operative societies which meet the requirements of the small farms and farm 
households. These are rather of the nature of co-operatives for the supply of 
foot'd stuffs than true agricultural trading societies. The leaders of the movement 
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make special efforts to stimulate and keep up a national spirit through these si>oie- 
ties while at the same time raising their financial standard. There are two Audit 
Unions at Lwow, naniel5% the Audit Union of the Ukrainian Co-operati\'e Socie¬ 
ties {Zioiazek Rewizyjny Spdldzielm Ukrainskich) and the Ruthenian Audit Union 
Zwiazek Rmizvjny). Their names reflect two political movements, the 
leaders of the first give the name of ‘'Ukrainian'' to their population ^\hile those 
of the second speak of “ Ruthenian. *' 

(d) The German Agricultural Co-operative Movement, — In certain parts of 
the former Prussian territory a considerable percentage, though everywhere a 
minority, of the population is still German and possesses its own co-operative 
societies, to which before the war the Poles were unwilling to belong and theie- 
fore formed their own independent societies. These conditions brought about 
the simultaneous and parallel development of two movements, a German and a 
Polish, which were completely independent. The Prussian hand i^ettlemeut 
Commission, charged with establishing German cultivators on the Polish territoiy 
that formerly belonged to Prussia, took particular trouble to organise co-operative 
societies for the settlers and thus also contributed to keep the two movements 
apart. At the same time German co-operation was mainly founded on Raiffeisen 
principles. 

Up to the present the separation between the German and the Polish societies 
has been maintained. The main object of the German societies is to keep the 
German holdings at their present dimensions, to safeguard the German i^opuhi- 
tion from possibilities of assimilation and to lake charge of its economic and 
social organisation. 

There are three Audit Unions for the German Societies in the former Pru.ssiau 
territory, two at Poznan and the third at Grudziadz. There arc in addition two 
German Audit Unions in other parts of Poland. 


IV. — Genhrai, statistics or co-opjsration in Poland. 

The State Council of Co-operative Societies to which reference was made in 
Section II publishes general statistical tables for co-operation in Poland. The 
figures given are, however, too high for they include co-operative societies officially 
registered but not as yet in working order, and also co-operative societies which 
are in process of liquidation. For purposes of comparison, however, the value 
of the figures contained in the tables is as good as could be wished. 

Table I gives an idea of the development of the co-operative movement dur¬ 
ing the period 1924-1930, which was on a quite considerable scale, more parti¬ 
cularly from the point of view of the number of co-operative societies belonging 
to the Audit Unions which during the period increased by 100 per cent. 

Table II contains figures showing the distribution of the co-operative socie¬ 
ties under different categories as at the end of 1930. Among the agricultural 
societies the credit banks are the most numerous and the general co-operative 
societies for the supply of requisites come second on the list, though h^ein are 
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Tabi^e I. — Number of Co-operative Societies in Poland. 


Year 

Total Number 
of Co-operative 
Soaeties 

Number 

Oi Co operative 
Sociclieb belongmqi 
to tbc 

Audit Unions 

Prtcentage Ratio 
to the Total 
Number of Socle aes 

1924. 

TO, 790 

6,138 

56.9 

1925 . 

12, f09 

6.417 

51-7 

1926 . 

13.909 

1 

7 . 55 ^ 

51-3 

i 927 . 

15.729 

8,857 

56.3 

1928 . 

16.349 

10,279 

02 9 

1929. 

17.476 

11,239 

64-3 

1930. 

18,411 

11,956 

1 649 


Tabee it. — Number of Co-operative Societies at the end of xpjo. 



1 

! Total Number in Poland 

Co-opurallve Societies be¬ 
longing to tbe Audit Unious 

Tipc of Co operative Society 



Number 

Fercculatsc 

Number 

Percentage 

Co-operative Supply Societies: 



j 

i 

1 


(a) Consumers* Societies. 

3.131 

170 

M 

Cal 

or 

105 

{b) Building Societies. 

904 

4-9 

.38 

2.0 

(c) General Societies. 

3 t 9 

0.8 

39 

0.3 

Co-operative Credit Banks: j 





(a) Agricultural. 

4.429 

24.1 

3.512 

29.4 

(6) General, workers, etc. 

2,770 i 

15.0 1 

1,830 

15.3 

Agricultural Co-operative Societies: 





(a) General Societies for the Supply of 
Requisites.. 

3.776 

20.5 

3.183 

26.6 

(ft) Special Societies for the Supply of 
Requisites. 

143 

0.8 

63 

0.5 

(r) Dairy Societies. 

1,875 

10.2 

1,420 

11.9 

(<i) Manufacturing Societies. 

103 

0.6 

84 

0.7 

(s) Subsidiary Societies . . *. 

175 ; 

0.9 

7 t 

0,6 

Other types of Co-operative Societies . . . 

954 

5.2 

258 

2.2 

l^otal . . . 

18,411 

100.0 

11.956 

100.0 
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included 2,547 Ukrainian societies which areiu realit}* solelj concerned with tiie 
suppl}' of food stuffs. It follows that the dairy societies should reall)’ be ranked 
second and the societies for the supply oi requisites third only. The nuinbei 
of the other types of societies is relatively small. 

Table III contains figures showing the development of the co-oirerative so¬ 
cieties belonging to the Audit Unions during thepeiiod iq24-2qaudis limited 
to such societies as have furnished returns. The unmber of the agriculturist 
members in 1929 was 1,625,000. The value of the shares held amounted to 
114,000,000 zlol3's and the amount of the reserve and special funds w'as also 
114,000,000 zlotys, and the total shown in the final statement w'us i.iyj million 
zlotys, as against 133 million zloty.s in igzq. 


Tabi,e III. — Development of Polish Co-operative Societies 
helon%inc> to the Audit Unions during the period 1924-29. 


Ywi 

Numbci 
of Co-operative 
Societies 
covered 
by Statistics 

Number ol Members 
m thoiibands 

Membcra’ 

Shares 

Funds 

Total sliour 
by BiiUuci 
vSlieet 

Total 

Tarmcib 

in Ihousuids ot /lotjs 

19-24. 

1.171 

.. . 

■ „ 


22,05s 


19-25. 



7 f >5 

28,0;8 

? 1 <’i.) 

25l),20i» 

1926. 

0,7b2 

1,82? 

()10 

| 0 ,OIO 

|<>, ^20 

17 ' 5 .S‘i 1 

19^7 . 

7 i 9 y 5 

-5.174 



55 . 7 ?i 

000,^02 

1928. 

c),ri8 

2.475 

1,462 

08,181 


i,ro(), 325 

1929. 

10,392 

2,731 i 

1,025 

ii 4 .ii 5 

113,020 



Table IV contains a list of the principal Audit Unions in Poland and gives 
figures showing the number of associated agricultural co-operative and auxiliarj' 
societies. 

The figures quoted in the above statistical tables will be discussed in detail 
in the sections which follow. 










Tabi^Kau T\ . — Gettcycfl Sfaiistics of llu Co-opcvatice Societies 
belonging to the Credit Unions as on 31 December IQJO. 



Co-operativc 
Credit Banks 

AgnciUtural 
Societies* for the 
Supply cf Rcquibitt® 

Co onerativt Societies 

Ntimc of the 

Group of Societies* 

Agri¬ 

cultural 

Nod agri- 
cultuial 
and 
mi\cd 

Gcuciai 

special 

Da^ry 

Societies 

Societies 
for the 
transfor¬ 
mation 
of agii- 
cultuial 
products 

Subsidiaiy 

Societies 

I. - Confederation of the 
Unions of -Vgricullural 
Co-operative Societies 
(Zjednoczenie Zwi^zkdw 
Spoldzielni Rolniczych). 

i 

31 

175 

44 

1 

Q^S 

22 


(t) The Credit Unions 
of Agricultural Associa¬ 
tions at Lw 6 w (Patronat 
Spdldzielni Rolniczych 
we Uwowie). 



65 

28 

3^5 

7 

4 

(2) The Cieszyn Union 
of Agricultural Associa¬ 
tions (Zwiqjzek Sp 6 lek 
Rolniczj^ch). 

I 

54 

6 

1 T 

3 

3 


13 

(3) The Audit Union 
of Agricultural Associa¬ 
tions at Warsaw (Zwiq- 
zek RewiAyjny Spol- 
d?ielni Rolniczych) . . 

1,320 

II 

103 

8 


II 

8 

(^) The Audit Union 
of Polish RaiiTeisen-Stef- 
ezyk Associations at Ka¬ 
towice (Zwif^zek Rewi- 
zyiny Polskich Sp 61 - | 
dziehii Raiffeiscna->Stef- 
ezyka). 

166 

\ 

12 

2 




10 

(5) The Audit Union 
of Agricultural Associa¬ 
tions at Tomn (Zwifizek 
Rewizyjny Spdldzielni 
Rolniczych). 

144 

2 

4 

5 

^5 

4 

4 

II. - The Union of Polish 
Co-operative Societies 
(Unja ZwiQszkow Sp 61 - 
dzielni w Polsce). . . . 


752 

247 


187 

17 

2 

(i) The Union of Co¬ 
operative Societies at 
PoznaA (Zwi^zek Sp 6 l- 
dzielni Zarohkowych i 
Oospodarezyeh) .... 


249 

82 


51 

12 


(2) The Unions of Co¬ 
operative Societies at 
Uw 6 w (ZwiQiZck Stowar- 
zyszen Zarohkowych i 
Oospodarezyeh) .... 

— 

jyp 

3 

— 


— 

2 













Co opoto live ^ 

Cretht Baiik*. | 

A^noaKuifli 
csocictics for the 
Snivjiv ol arqiusil'T 

C<* upeiitKc bocieUe., 

01 llie 

Gioup of {ktcicLics 

Ac!1i 
c iiltuml 

Xoiiani- 
cultui ll 
and 
mixcil 

i»enci il 

^IHCl ll 

l)an\ 

Sx. utic‘ 

Socicl u «■ 
loi the 
tniisloi 
malum 
ol ac:ii 
inltiiial 
ptodiicl <1 

Suljiidm^ 
SOCK In 

f3) The Union of Poli&li 
Co-oijcrative Societies at 
Warsaw (Zwif^zek Sp 61 - 
dzielni Polskioh) . . . 

(^l) The Audit Union 
of the Co-operathe So- 
cietie»s of the Tanners’ 
Clubs of Crakow (Zwiq,- 
zek Rc’wizyjny Spold- 
zielni Kolek Rolniczyoh 
w KrakoT^ie). 


324 

13 

119 

- 

Ii6 

5 


Audit Union of the Ukrainian 
Co-operative Societies at 
Lw6w (Zwifizek Rewi- 
zyjny Spdldzielni Ukraiu- 
skich). 

191 

125 

2,547 

■ 

M8 

■ 

10 

Ruthenian Audit Union at 
Ivw6w (Ruski Zwif|zck 
Rewizyjny). 

25 


127 

I 


■ 


Audit Union of the German j 
Co-operative Societies in 
Poland at Poznan (Zwhi- 
zek Sp 61 dziclni Niemie- 
ckich w Polsce) , . , . 

165 

’ 49 

28 

0 


■ 

8 

Audit Union of the Agricultural 
Co-operative Societies in 
Western Poland at Poz¬ 
nan (Z^vif^zek Spdldzielni 
Roluiczych na Polske 
Zacliodnia). 

77 

19 

M 


21 

Ui 

0 

Audit Union of Cicnnan Co¬ 
operative Societies in Po¬ 
land at I/odz (Zwii|zek 
Spdldzielni Niemieckicli 
w Polsce) . 

77 

5 

1 

2 

1 

I 


Audit Union of Rural Co-oper¬ 
ative Societies of the 
Department of Pomera¬ 
nia at Grudziadz (Zwl^- 
zek Spdtdzielni Wieljs- 
kich vrojewodztwa Po- 
morsldego). 

62 

4 

40 

3 

53 

10 

4 

Other Unions.. 

61 

842 

4 

•3 




Total . . . 

3,512 

x,83o 

3.183 

^3 

1,420 

84 

71 


(To be continued). Zdzisiaw I^TTDKiiiwiCZ. 














MARKETING OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE 


World Production of and World Trade in Table Grapes [Loududcd). 

(6) Iinporfhii> Conutyies. 

I. — Europ e, 

ORtAT Britaix and Northen Treeand. 

The English home production of table grapes is of subordinate importance 
only. The fruit is grown in the open and in hothouses; the former cultivation 
is mainly in the Channel Islands, the Guernsey grapes having a high reputation, 
the latter in the towns within the immediate neighbourhood of London, the val¬ 
ley of the river Lea being the centre of the glasshouse cultivation. In both areas 
the production lias been in existence for a full century, but during the last 20 
years there has been no great extension. In 1911-13 the yearly export from the 
Channel Islands to England was 18,000 cwts., and from 1927 to 1929 the export 
was each year 17,000 cwts. The figures of the hothouse production are not 
known; at most the whole of the home production might cover ten per cent, 
of the consumption. 

In consequence of the great demand for fresh fruit there was a considerable 
expansion of the import of table grapes during the years 1860-1895. From that 
time, and actually up to the beginning of the world war, the imports previously 
remarkably uniform .showed a slight decrease, so that the consumption per 
head in imported grapes fell from 3.1 lbs. (1900 to 1908) to 2.7 lbs. (1909 
to 1913). The consumption of oranges fell during the same time from 14.7 lbs. 
to 13.5 lbs. per head. 

The cause of this diminution is generally believed to have been the increased 
importation of bananas which rose by about 150 per cent. In the post-war time, 
especially during the last five years, the imports of all three kinds have risen ; 
the banana import was higher by 100 per cent, in 1927-29 as compared with the 
pre-war time, the import of oranges by about 50 per cent., and the import of 
grapes by somewhat less than 50 per cent. The increase in volume of the table 
grapes import is the more remarkable, as it is combined with a much more pro¬ 
nounced increase in value. This is explained on the one hand by the rise in 
price of Spanish grapes which in these years were in great demand on the 
world market and held the leading place among the grape imports'into England, 
on the other hand by the growing proportion of the Belgian and Netherland 
supplies of hothouse grapes. The English consumer is accustomed to a very 
high standard in table grapes, and for this reason the relatively cheap grapes 
of Spanish or French origin are not often to be found on the market. 

In the international trade in table grapes Great Britain takes the second 
place among the importing countries. London is the port taiihg the largest 
imports, and from the docks the grapes are sold on commission to Covent Garden 
and Spitalflelds. There are also direct imports to other ports along the coast. 
In examining the following figures regard should be had, in addition.to the terri- 
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torial chaiigts (occasioned oylLe setting 

up oi the Tush Flee Stale to Ihe 

incicc s- 

ing inipoitalion of overseas grapes, anionsi which the South Afiican giapcs stand 

in the loremcst place. These come 

on the Biitish maikets mainly 

duriiic 

IMarcli vhen liie season for Spanish grapes is quite over 

Import of Table Grapes into Great Britain 

\vLiafi[c 

191I-13 iC)'*8 

Value in £100. 7.523 20,178 

30,177 

H13 > 

18,418 

Import in lOO cwts from: 

Belgium. 

103 

54 ^ 

570 

525 

Channel Islands. 

177 

t 53 

154 

2G8 

Netherlands. 

— 

479 

683 

660 

Portugal . 

476 

342 

412 

383 

Spain. 

5.434 

5.962 

5.905 

4,116 

South Africa.. . . 

44 

436 

489 

483 

Argentina. 

— 

198 

182 

172 

Australia. 

— 

24 

67 

40 

Total in loo ewts. . . . 

6.336 

8.392 

8,638 

0.953 

As the following table shows, the English markets supply Ireland, the Scan- 

dinavian countries, Finland and Canada, with grapes mainly Spanish. 

The proportion of Spanish grapes imported directly into these countries 

is only small. 

Reexport of Table Grapes from 

Average 

1911-13 

Value in ilioo. i >374 

Great Britain, 

1927 

972 

1939 

T,II 0 

1930 

823 

Re-exports in loo cwts. to: 

Denmark. 

— 

2 

5 

4 

Germany. 

58 

4 

I 

I 

Finland. 

— 

47 

38 

^7 

Irish Free State. 

— 

127 

150 

117 

Netherlands. 

— 

4 

5 

4 

Norway. 

75 

6 

15 

15 

Sweden. 

— 

16 

24 

20 

Union of South Africa. 

17 

- - - 



British India . 

27 

23 

28 

15 

Ceylon. 

— 


28 

18 

Straits Settlements. 

— 

9 

17 

13 

Brazil. 

186 




Canada . 

251 

36 

27 

10 

Newfoundland. 

22 

20 

16 

9 

United States . 

306 

II 

15 

5 

Total in 100 cwts. . . . 

1.079 

355 

402 

287 
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IkIvSii Frt:i Stati, 

The Tribh Fice State impo:t'? i^rapes tliioui^h »!ie sh 


Import of Table Grapes uito the Irhli Frre Stafe. 


\tu 

11 

] 

ifUi 

Lii 'oo 

t ciuf^inc, iia 

Britain 

5ortsfioJii — 

Noilhcin 

Ireland 

00 


161 

T V> 

9 

i9-i9 — • . 

412 

182 


9 

1930 . 
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The Three Scandinavian Countries and Finland. 

In 1929-30 the Northern lands took almost three per cent, of the whole of the 
table grapes as internationally handled, and in comparison with the pre-war 
time had neaily trebled their imports. Per head of the population there weie 
imported by Norway, 0 65 kg., by Denmark 0.31 kg. by Sweden 0.30 kg., and 
by Finland 0.25 kg. 


Import of Table Grapes to Denmark. 


Year 

In 

1000 

C 10 \\Ub 

In 100 quintals 

* Total 

Including imports fiom 

Belgium 

1 

< Terman^ 

Gical 

Britain 

Nethcrlandb 

Spam 

Average lyii-is 

79 

30 


15 

4 


14 

1928. 

1,01)0 

115 

3 

13 

- 

II 

81 

1929 . 

1,15(1 

132 


14 

1 

C 7 

91 

19^0. 


97 







Re-export of Table Grapes from Denmark. 

























Tlie higher import iuto Norway is to be attributed to the fact that the duty 
ou table grapes is lower thau it is in the other Scandinavian countries. Iho 
t^reater proportion of the grape exports into these countries is from Spain. In 
the cases in which Germany is shown as the supj>hdng country, the grapes are 
partly Spanish and partly Italian, while the English supplies to these countries 
are almost wholly drawn from the Iberian peninsula. 


Import of Table Grapes iaio Finland. 






Iu mo quintals 



Ytai 

In 1000 

r'mnish 


Including irapoits fioiu ■— 


ma.rk«t 

Total 

Oitimans 

Guat 
Britain j 

1 

1 Sp.uii 

1928 . . , 

1929 . . 

1930 - • 


*5.873 

7.788 

0.8)9 

go 

«7 

78 

V> 

-i<> 

20 

10 

1 

1 

*40 


Import of Table Grapes into Norway. 




111 100 quiut^ds 

Year 

Xu xooo 


Including Imports Irom:— 


Clowns 

Tital 

-1 

- - 




Germany ^ 

i 

Spain 

Average 1911-13. i 

507 

80 



1928. 

1,^28 

It2 

8 

122 

1929 . 

1,687* 

i(>8 



1930 . 


170 




Import of Table Grapes into Sx&edm 






In 

luo quint ils 


” — — 

Year 

In 1000 



Inducting imports Ciom; 




crowns 

Total 

Belgium 

Denmaik 

Germany 

Great 

Britain 

Nether¬ 

lands 

Si>uin 

Average 1911-13 • • 

338 

36 


■ 


9 


10 

1928* . 

1.797 

142 

5 



6 

19 

72 

1929. 

1.995 

^73 

5 



10 

21 

82 

1930. 


185 
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Geruaxy. 

Vine-growing in Germany was until a few years ago solely directed towards 
pAoduction of wine grapes. The fresh fruit of German production was consumed 
locally only. Under the influence of the crisis iu regard to marketing of wine. 
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an cidoption of table grape ptoduoiioii has lately been stion£;ly advocated, and 
un the one hand the introduction of hothouse cultivation, and on the other the 
adapiation of the existing cultivation, have been u'-ged bur !>o far vdth no great 
lesult. The establishment of a hothouse cultivation of any importance is anlikeh^ 
since the very considerable j^ossibilities in Germany were not recognised sufficient¬ 
ly early and it now seems impossible to overtake the long start which the Bel¬ 
gian and Dutch growers have in respect of production and marketing technique 
Atn" extensive transformation of the open air cultivation of wine grapes into 
that of table grapes is made difficult from the fact that the German grapes with 
the exception of a few varieties are not well suited for sale as fresh fruit. The 
fruit as a whole is extraordinarily thin-skinned, the beirics are small, dark green 
and sourish, and cannot compete as a rule with the imported table grapes, al¬ 
though b}’' connoisseurs they are prized for their flavour which is often highly 
aromatic. The Riesling ” in particular cannot be sold as a table grape. 

The grapes placed on the market in the two last years were exclusively wine 
gtapes and consisted in the first place of the " Gutedel'' variety which is pre¬ 
valent in the region where the Markgrafer wine is produced. “ Gutedel*' is a 
very fine grape, relatively large and of a golden yellow colour. The Portu- 
gieser, ** a blue variety, was also sold as a table grape, and also in smaller quan¬ 
tities the Silvaner. ** The most important region of production is the Palat¬ 
inate, but table grapes are also sent to the market from the vine-growing area 
of Hesse. The Middle Rhine vine growing areas, where the neighbouring 
wholesale fruit markets of Coblenz, Neuwied and Cologne provide excellent 
marketing facilities, were not in a position to supply table grapes in large quanti¬ 
ties. For the same reasons the deliveries from the Baden and Wurttemberg areas 
have been insignificant. The best sale for table grapes has been maiul^-^ in the 
large towns which lie near the respective vine-growing areas. Comparatively 
small deliveries only were made to Berlin, Leipzig and other principal markets. 
Up to the present there are no official statistics of the trade in table grapes. 
According to the returns of the German State Railway Company somewhat more 
than 20,000 quintals of wine grapes of German origin were sent hy rail during 
1930. In conscqiicnce however of the short distances to be covered, transport 
by lorry or camion bulks larger than forwarding by rail. From information sup¬ 
plied by the German Vine-growing Federation [Deutsche Weinbau-Verhaiid), in 
1930 wine grapes forwarded by camion might be estimated at about 50,000 quin¬ 
tals, so that altogether something over 70,000 quintals of grapes of German pro¬ 
duction came on the market. In 1931 in spite of the extensive propaganda 
carried on by the vine growers* associations fewer grapes were marketed than in 
1930. This may have been due to the wet season which affected the quality of 
the fruit, while at the same time it resulted in prices being lower than foi 
imported grapes, the retail prices being from 20 to 30 pfenning per kg., barely 
-covering the costs of gathering. 

The German table grape production in 1930 amounted in volume to scarcely 
one tenth of the import. The imports into Germany showed a rapid increase 
over the last thirty years, apart from the interruption of trade caused by the 
.world war and the inflation. 
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All increase from itSi.ooo iiuintal'. for iqox-oj tu 701,000 quintals for 19: ?- 
1930 is to De noted. The conhUmjrtion per head at present of iniported graphs 
is 1.1 kg. The grapes primarily coming 011 the (rerm.au markets are the cheap 
kinds from Italy, Trance and Hniigaiy, but neaih all the Kuiopcan export¬ 
ing countries are represented. Ot recent years a small import Iroui Argentina 
has come into existence. 

Import oj Tabic Grapes nilo Germanv. 


Yvciactc 

1911-13 iQ-S I9'»9 iQjC 

Value ill looo RM. ....... ^ 3*^73 JJ* 650 3H.631 31.499 

Quantities in lOO qls. imported from: 

Belgium. 35 i? 14 

Bulgaria. — — 374 159 

France. C)oy 3,191 3,791 1,183 

Greece. — — — la 

Italy. 1,675 1,752 2,1x2 3,355 

Yugoslavia. — 5 — 62 

Netherlands. 17 209 2x4 249 

Portugal. 152 51 71 67 

Rumania. 8 32 27 33 

Spain. 693 1,041 1,215 879 

U. S. S. R. — 22 24 24 

Hungary.(i) 39 22 51 643 

Algeria. 81 — 21 iR 

Turkey. 34 — — — 

Argentina. — 14 27 21 

Total . . . 3,644 6.373 7,629 7 , 02(5 


(i) Including Austrii, 

This remaining countries or Central Europe. 

In addition to Germany, the countries of Central Europe which are to be 
regarded as importing table grapes are Switzerland, Austria and Czeclioslovakia. 
Although in each of these countries home grown table grapes also appear on the 
markets, in Austria and in Switzerland the quantities arc inconsiderable as com¬ 
pared with the imported grapes. In Czechoslovakia the i^rodticliou of table 
grapes is relatively large; and in fact there is a small export. Before the war 
the area of Austria as now existing, and that of Czechoslovakia, obtained table 
grapes, in so far as the home production was insuiScient, mainly fiom regions 
then Ijdng within the Austrian-Hungarian monarchy, in particular from Southern 
Tjnrol and Dalmatia. Taken together the imports into Austria-Hungary for 
example in the years 1911-13 were less than one fifth of the quantities imported 
into Switzerland over the same period. On the contrary the Austrian Republic 
imported in the years 1929-30 on an average more than ten times as many table 
grapes as did Austria-Hungary taking the average of 1911-13. The imports into 
Switzerland bear about the same proportion to the prewar imports as do those 
of Germany and the Scandinavian countries, viz, they have risen by about 250 
per cent. The per capita consumption of imported table grapes in Switzerland 
is 2.9 kg. and in Austria 1.8 kg. The relatively very high per capita con* 
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"Ujiiption ill Switzerland is coiincclvij, mte*' o>Lif ^ vvilli dexelopcd T^^uxi^t 

traffic. The corresponding Czechoslovakian jgare 0.-^4 kg altlKmgh the 
i.11 ports have nearly doubled in the last lew >ears. 

These llitee Cential ICuiopeau states import grapes iiiaiiiiy trom France. Ttaly 
and South Ivast luirope. Spanish grapes are imported 011I5’' m small (Quantities 


h\f>ori of 1 able Grapes from Anstrta-Hime,ciry, 


yc.ii 

ri> roo Ki 

Itt lOo qmntils 

i 

Total 

Iiicludmff 
evporti) to 
tjciiiaan\ 

A\ciage . 

T 15 


^0 


Import of Table Grapes info Ausfna-Huns^arv. 


Ycai 

In 

100 Ir 

in 100 qumlal« 

Total 

Incluclmg imports from; — 

Germany 

Spain 

Average . 

00 

lOI 

62 



Import of Table Grapes into Austria. 


Year 

In 

100 Sch. 



In 

100 quintals 



ToUl j 

Including imports it ora *— 

Biilgtuu 

I'lancc 

Italy 

Yugo¬ 

slavia 

Spam 

Ilungati 

192b. 


086 

80 

7 

328 

73 

54 

12 Q 

iy 29 . 

■)« 7 ^ 

11 Os 

U 4 

7 

399 

80 

79 

4^9 

*yv>. 

^‘) 3'5 

1^55 

95 

i 

31-2 

188 

37 

Oo (. 


Import of Table Grapes into Czechoslovakia. 


Year 

In 

100 Kc. 



In 

100 quintals 



Total 


Including imports from . 

- 


Germany 

1 

Italy 

Yugo¬ 

slavia 

Austria 

Spain 

Hungary 

19-28. 

S079 

103 

5 i 

34 

43 

■ 

■ 

27 

1929. 

T5457 

308 

12 

61 

43 1 



159 

1930. 

1338 

335 

~ i 

38 

09 j 

B 

H 

153 











































F'ipott of Table G/c^pr^ jro},i Czechoslovakia q'ttntals 







lu 100 <iumlalN 


Year 



1 

Tn 1000 Kt 

Total 

InchuUnt, 

1 , to 

Uol inrt 

T92b 

IQ29 . . 

1930 . . . 



. 

^35 

760 

592 

17 

24 

17 
2 2 

> •> 
** J 


Import of Table Grapes into Sioitzcrland [ui loo quintals). 


Year 

In 

rooo ft. 


In 100 quintals 

■ 

Total 

Tiance 

Including im 

Italy 

poll fioni — 

Spain 

Algcxu 

and 

Tunisia 

Average 1911-13. 

1.83^ 

450 

179 


25 


1928 . 

0,738 

962 

724 

155 

^»l 

M 

1929. 

6.444 

986 

7 M 

I71 

68 

18 

1930 . 

7,Oil 

1,287 

50 \ 

670 

82 

10 


Poland and thb Bawic States. 

Imports of table grapes into the Baltic States are very small or non-existent 
the taiijff rates on table grapes being practically prohibitive for these countries 
in Estonia for instance the duty is 335 RM. per quintal. Eatvia where the dut3’ 
is somewhat lower, imports annually some hundred quintals. The Polish imports 
are larger, as although there is a high duty Poland has agreed to some preferen¬ 
tial tariffs with certain important grape exporting countries. Polish imi^orts of 
grapes have increased in the last few 3’ears only in connectioji with the trade 
treaties and in 1930 rose by leaps and bounds. The table grape import per head 
of population for the average of the two yeais 1929 and 1930 was 0.17 kg. Ru¬ 
mania is the chief country of supply", followed by Hungary, while in 1930 a con¬ 
siderable quantity of Spanish grapes came on the market. 


Import of Table Grapes into Poland, 


Year 

In 

1000 slotys 

1 

1 In 100 quintals 


Including imports from:— 

Italy 

Rumania 

Spain 

Caecho- 

siovakla 

Hungary 

192S. 

1.238 


8 

1 

35 

2 

15 

51 

2929 . 

2,213 

295 

11 

— 

1 

32 

132 

1930 . 

3.629 

704 

19 

294 

99 

26 

iZl 
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Import o( Table Gyapes 'Into Loii\c. 




In 100 quintals 

Yt.ii 

lu 

1000 Ills 

Total 

Inclinlinj> pn; 

Oeimaiiv 

[jorta froir — 

U b S.S, 

. 

70 

6 ' 

I 

4 

i<>2g.1 

78 

0 

2 

i 

10^0. 

99 

0 

3 

3 


II. — Overseas Countries. 


Kgypt. 

Egy]^^ is the natural market for the table grapes of the numerous producing 
regions l3n[ng within easy reach and possessing good transport facilities : Cyprus, 
Greece, Rhodes and Palestine, The larger to\vns, in particular Cairo, Alexandria 
and Port-Said, experience a glut of table grapes from these regions in the season. 
Although in Egypt as a whole there is only a limited consumption of grapes, 
the consumption of imported grapes per head of the Egyptian population is 0.79 kg. 
The earliest to arrive on the market are those from Palestine, while grapes from 
Cyprus, Rhodes and Greece make their appearance almost simultaneously. 
There is a great preponderance of grapes from Greece in the import taken as 
a whole. 


Import of Table Grapes into E^ypt, 


\ cai 

Tn 1000 

I?RM>lian 1 
pounds 

Total 

-- 

In 100 quintals 

Including impoit txom •— 


Greece 

Rhodes 

1 

Cyprus 

Palcbtine 

Synia 

. 

415 


1 





1928. 

950 

i.iyo 

799 

95 

210 

51 

40 

1929 . 


1,284 

! 8->3 

t09 

165 

89 

— 

1930 . 

I,i08 

1.027 

1 056 

1 

86 

3:51 

97 



Tiik Asia^o^ic Importing CotrNTRiEs. 

There is in some parts of the Far East and of British India a production of 
table grapes in some quantity, but grapes are also imported for the benefit of the 
large towns which are remote from the centres of indigenous production. In 
China the most important wine growing districts are Southern Manchuria and 
the peninsula of Shantung where the cultivation is carried on in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the port of Che-foo. The Shantung grapes come on the market during 
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tile wliole year dnd are in special demand during the testi\alb in the wiiilet. 
In SoLitliern ^fanchuria some excellent \arieties of table grapes aie grown, ivdiici 
were inti educed by rlie French rnissionaiies and iccall the Tokay giapes aiui 
the Kmperor grai)es of California There was a special development of the pro¬ 
duction aftei the planting (^f Mncyardb by Japanese in the adjacent areas oi 
Shantung The grapes for the most part reach the markets of Harbin, Mukden 
and Peiping. In Japan the table grape production has been greatly extended 
during the last 25 years, and in tliis period the quantities gathered have in¬ 
creased from about 65,000 quintals to approximately 500,000 quintals. There 
are however so far no statistics establishing the respective proportions of wine 
grapes and table grapes The introduction of glasshouse cultivation led to a 
further increase in the production. In Northern India at the foot of the Hima- 
la^-as and in the Vale of Cashinir there are vineyards, and modern planting has 
been carried out hy the English. 

Table grapes are not shown separatel}^ in the import statistics of the coun¬ 
tries of the Far East or of India, since the quantities imported are not very con¬ 
siderable. The imported grapes come mainly from California and during the 
period 1924-28 the total was about 7,500 quintals. Out of this about 275 quintals 
went to Japan, and rather more than 1000 quintals to China. In Japan a 
hundred per cent, duty acts as a check on the importation of grapes. vSeparate 
figures are available for the import into the Philippines which meets the 
xequiiemeats of the Americans resident there and the well-to-do Chinese. 


Import of Table Grapes into the Philippine Islands). 


Year 

Totil value 

in xooo 

pCbOb 

ToUl 

in i.oou 

quintal'’ 

Incltidiui; 
impoi L 
from 

ITnitcd SUtes 

1927 . 

j 

I()9 

5 

5 

192S. 


n 

II 

1929 . 

121 

ro 

10 


The American Importing Coxtntries. 

In America large quantities of table grapes are regularly imported only by 
Canada, Brazil and Cuba. Canada leads in this respect, and its market is of 
great importance for the table grape cultivation of the United States, since the 
production of the States has exceeded internal requirements. The increase in 
the production in the States was paralleled by a steady increase in the export 
into Canada. The relative increase of the Canadian import in the period between 
1911-13 and 1928-30 is larger than in any one of the more important European 
importing countries. During the years 1929-30 the import of table grapes was 
at the rate of 1,4 kg. per head of the population. The imports came almost 
entirely from the United States. The same holds good of the Cuban import. 
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vLoie the per capita ooustiiiiption is also relatively hioh a la«'i i.xuiisahlfc 
till laii’c piopmtioii <»] Noitli Ainericdii'- iu tlie populatioa Iha-cil impoitb nearly 
as l.iiRC (luaiititics as Cuba, but the Brazilian foreign i a-lc bintistics do not 
indicate the countries of origin Tlic conesponding expo'I statistics shou tint 
Spain, Portugal, Argenlina and the T'nited States uie alino-,t euualh concerned in 
the supply of graires b' Brazil. 01 the other South American States TT;agra\ 
and Panama only have a small import ol grapes 


Ihiporl of 'I able Grapet, titfo Canada 


Yc«ii 

Til 

lOOO 

i 

Total 

u 100,000 lh< 

Inclufliriq; ii 

Gtcat 

BrlLiiii 

■uporl tiom 

United 

Sidles 

Avernt^e i<)rr~i ]. 

3-^3 

55 



. 

1,189 

^31 

4 

224 

1 )^<) . 

1,(121 


3 

340 

i(M» . 

i,V)\ 

2(>6 

2 

i 

265 


Import of Table Grapes into Cuba. 


Year 

In 

■s 1000 

In TOO,o 
(1937 90 in 1,1 

Told 

00 libras 

L)oo <iumlals) 

Indutliug 

import 

Irom 

United Slatts 

Averagt' . 


9 

_ 

. 

212 

2O 

2fi 

u)zH . 

3 t<» 

27 

27 

1029 . 

’ — 

rf? 



Import of Table Grapes info Brazil. 


Year 

In 1000 milrcis 

In xoo quintals 

Average 1911-13.. . . .. 

1477 

198 

1928... 

8197 


T929.i 

6257 

285 

1930. 

5678 

225 




















Of Table Gvohe^ 'n(o Uvu^^aow 


Year 


l‘)27 

IU2S 


In xooo p*s4)s 


lo 

^7 


Import of Table Grapes into Vanamo. 



In rooo 

Year 



Rilhoa«> 

1927 . 

T2 

ig 28 . 

lO 

Ti)2g. 

2 I 


In TOO 1 

i| ninths 

I'otcll 

Inclu<lin 
nniMUt li<un 
Vim ntin i 

11 

r H 


- - 


In TOO qiiinUls 


lnclurlint> 

Tot.il 

intpoil troin 
rniUd Stnl(s 

() 

(> 

7 

7 

8 

S 


Nkw Zkai^and. 

The imports in the post war period show a rising leiulenoy, and in iqjo 
there were ten times the quantity of grapes imported as in 1912. The per 
cax3ita consumption in 1929-30 was 0.25 kg. The increasing importance of the 
Australian supplies is to be noted. 


Import of Table Grapes into New Zealand, 


Ytar 

In f*Too i 

Tot.il 

In lot) cwls. 

IncIiKliiii; ii 

irnitwl 

Slates 

111 pent horn 

Anslralia 

Average 1911-1^ . 

23 

10 

0 

10 

1928. 

HI 

59 


itS 

I<J2Q. 

152 

“5 

52 

12 

. 

r8o 

90 

53 

3 <> 


Prof. Dr. K. Ritti^r and Dr. M. CtUTTKKi.d. 
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Akenh^ad, D., Viticultural Research, I^mpire Marketing Board, November T928, 
lyoudon. 

AeeEman, D,, Marketing Eastern Grapes, U. >S. Department of Agriailture, Bulletin 
No. 86 t, 1920, Waidiington. 
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llAiit) uiid Mascii, lljiiullnicli ck'S WoiiiKiUrt Jk‘r!ii* 

r»iA>JOaARi>, W. <) , Tlk* tTiap(.‘ IiKliisln <il and jii L^o).( nui Ihoi^/uplty, 

No. 2, i9*io, Worcc^dor. INkuss , U. vS. A 

Jacob mul Herman, HarvevStiiig and Paokinj*; t'^rapes in Cjlitoniia, iJiillelin yju, Uni¬ 
versity of Califoinia, Derkoloy. 

riSCiiKR, \V., South Amcricnii ^^larkets for k'resh Fniilh, Dipartnieiii of Conmicrce, 
Washiiij^toii 1917. 

KivMMiCR, K. und SciiTTi^z, k\, Die Weiiitreiberei in Deutsehlaiitl, Ueruhit nUy Land- 
(Utyi.se/iafl, Soiiderlieft ^9, lierliii 1031. 

MORIARTV, 1 ). J., Foreign Trade in Fresh Fruits, IT. S. Department of Comiiierce, 
^J'rade-Promotion vSeries No. 90, Washington 1930. 

JMiiiytER, K., Weinbaulexiooii, Berlin 1930. 

Report of the Imperial ICeonoiuic Committee, ^larketing and Preparing foi Maiket 
of Foodstuffs produced in the Overseas Parts of the Fhnpire. Third Report - 
Fruit. Uondon 1926. 

STJUyWKUv, P/. W. and Cox, W. F , Marketing California Orapes, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Circular No. Washington 1928. 

Tsotjnoos, 1). (b, llundert Jahre griechusche Dandwirtschaft, Berlin. 1931. 

Currejii publi tail oils ■ 

International Yearbook of Agricultural vStativStics, Rome. 

Foreign Trade Statistics and Statistical Yearbooks of the countries conceiiietl. 
BcncJite uber LaiidiVLrt6c/ia/i, Berlin. 

Der Douisrhe Fruchtgrob^i/iandel, Berlin. 

Marhirunduhaii fdr deu Gartenbait, Pretshcyichlsttlh' btim deutst/ieii LandiuirF 
bchafUrat umi dem Rvichsvevhaiid dcs deniuheu Gaiteiihmiei> t\ Berlin. 

In addition use has Ix^eii made of a large number of articles apixariiig in period¬ 
icals and also of works of reference which it is impossible for reasons of space to 
enunicrate here. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 


Annuario italiano delle imprese asricuratrici, 1932 A, X. Pedenizione Nazionale 
Fascista Imprese Assicuratrici. Roma, Milano. 

[The National Fascist Federation of Insurance Companies has just published the 
1932 Yeatbook of the Insurance Companies operating in Italy. This publication contains 
the list of tlie members of the boards of directors and the budgets of 159 insurance com¬ 
panies operating in Italy. Of this number, 107 are private Italian concerns, 3 are state 
and state-controlled companies and 49 are foreign. The volume contains also very 
interesting data on the insurance industry in Italy as well as detailed infonnation on the 
National Fascist Confederation of Credit and. Insurance, such as the list of represented 
and associated companies, constitution, oi^ans and duties of the Federation, rules regard¬ 
ing the working of consultative committees and of the Institutions on which the Fed¬ 
eration is represented, the constitution, organs and duties of the National Fascist Fed- 



era lion cf Creclu aca luisuranoe lliea follows a list of the committees and. coiuvuU.t 
foniieu among the iiis:irju».e companies a list of local iiisuiaiice societies, of liquidati'ig 
atifl banliuipt companies and concenis to which jusiiiaiice operations have been for])i<ML‘i., 
a list of appraisers of danniges aii«l lavStly an index of persons and eoiicerns uieiitioiicd lu 
the >'earbook 

The previous year the Federation published a sc'coiid volume containing the text 
of laws, deciees and cireularvS regulating the insurance business in Italy!. 

P. A. 


DvorAk, Dr. Tad Fr. — La coopcvotwii a^fricolc tchecn\looaqiw. Prague, 

Union Centrale des Cooperatives Agiicoles, 7 \ pp 

[Tills stnd}^ contains some interesting inforniatioii on the origin, dcvelopuieiit and 
present conditions of the co-operative agricultural ino\'tnicnt in Czechoslovakia It has 
been \mttciiby Dr. Dvorak, Director (^neral of tln^ (Tnion of Agricultural Co-operativCvS 
of Bohemia, and a ivell known figure in international oo-o|X‘rative circles 

A rich statistical and general docnnientation renders this work highly valuabh‘ lor 
its readers, who can get, in a condensed form, a clear and complete idea of agricultural 
co-operation in Czechoslovakia]. 

G P. 

Staatslexikoii, im Auftrag der Gorres-(k‘sellschaft lirsg. von Hermann vSaciikr. 5 , 
von Gnmd aus neubearbeitete Auflage. Freiburg I. B., Herder, 1926-32, 5 Bande. 

[The 5th edition of this imposing encyclopedia in five large and well printed volmnes 
was published after a complete revision and remodelling of fomicr editions. It fonns 
now a modem reference book of very wide scope. It is by no means rcvStrictcd — as 
one might suppose from the title — to the field of politics, but treats social, economic, 
juridical and cultural questions as well, approaching tliem mostly from the Catholic 
viewpoint, which does not in any way prejudice the treatment of the various subjects in 
these volumes, which are extremely rich in interesting and up to date material. The 
five voliunes contain more than 2,000 articles in alphabetical arrangement. A supple¬ 
mentary volume is in comrse of preparation. It will include, among other things, a 
detailed subject index to the whole work. A feature of general inlercvSt are llu‘ mono¬ 
graphs on specific coimtries, which give in a short and concise way a picture of the whole 
political, economic and cultural atmosphere of tlie geographical area treiiled. Hu' 
encyclopedia is also rich in biographies of important politicians, pliilosopliers, and theo¬ 
logians, which are often accompanied by full page portraits. 

The agriculturist, and more specially the agricultural economist, will ini inteiestcd 
in a large number of articles, such as tliose on agrarian policy, agrarian socialism, agricul¬ 
tural co-operation, organization, settlement and wSiiiiilar questions. Also the staple 
commodities such £is cereals, cocoa, tobacco, wine are treated in separate articles]. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 


Books. 


Economics, 

Bruck, W. F. Die volkswirtschaftliche Bedcutung des WirtschaftvSpriifers 
uud die Anforderungen an sein Wissen in Deutschland utid linglond. Berlin, J. Bprin- 
1932, 71S. (Der Wirtschaftsprfiifer, Hft. 3). 
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Unoe^ndHR, O, Preise und Kotijiinklur; Leitragc zur Krisen-mid Preisthcorie. 
Briiiin, "R. M. Rohter, 1931. 112S (Reclitci-iuid staatswissenschaCtliche Ablmndlungcn 
hrsg. ini Anftrage der Rcckts- mid StaatswisseiiscHiaftlioiicn Pakultal der JDcuischen 
Universital in Prag von den Professoren C. Englander [etc., etc.]. lift. i). 

K. SKivSKAr ROrNorges veI/. Beretning 1931-32. Oslo, 193 2 

[Report of the Royal Society for the Progress of Norway]. 

Vicenza (Prov.), Consigeio provinciate peti/economia corpor.vj'iva. 1(0 
coudizioni ecoiioiiiiche della Provincia di Vicenza 1931. Vicenza, Arti grafiche delle 
Venezie, 1932. 


Agricultural economics. 

Aereboe, P. Kleine landwirtvSchaftlichc Betriebslehre. Ein Eehrbnch fiir land- 
wirtschaftliche Schulen nnd eine Biiifiihrung in die Betriebslehre fiir den praktischen 
Eaiidwirt. Berlin, P. Parey, 1932, 161S. 

EggeI/ING, H. nnd B. Heim. Eandwirtschaftliche Betriebslehre fiir Eandwirt- 
scliaftsschulen und Ackerbauschulen. Berlin, P. Parey, 1932, 184S. 

Giannini eoxjndaxion oe AGRicuTtxJRAT ECONOMICS. Contributions from the 
Giannini foundation of agricultural economics. Year ending June, 30, 1932. 
Papers 20-30. [Berkeley], University of California College of agriculture, 1932. 

ISTITUTO nazionatE DI ECONOMIA AGRARIA. Risultati economici di aziende 
agrarie iiegli amii 1929 e 1930 coordinati e commehtati dal Prof. Dario Periiii. 
Milano, Treves, Treccani, Tumminelli, 1932. (Studi e monografie, N. iS). 

S^TREET, A. G. Parmer’s glory. Ivondon, Faber & Paber Ltd., [1932], 


Co-operation. 

CENTRAT-VERBAND der DEUTSCHEN TANDW. GENOSSENSCHAMEN BdnMENS. 
Genossenschaftliches Jahrbuch (34, und 35, Geschaftsbericht) fiir das Jahxe 
1929-1930. Prag KdnigUche-Weinberge, 1932. 
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Agricultural Co-operation in Poland {concluded), 

V. — Co-operative Credit Societies. 

(a) General Remarks, — Co-operative Credit Societies represent the most 
con’mon type of co-operative society in Poland. The number of these banks, in 
which the majority of the members are agriculturists, was 4,429 on 31 December 
1930, according to the figures supplied by the State Council of Co-operative So¬ 
cieties, while there were 2,770 institutions of this class in which the majority of 
members belong to other callings. The following data give some further parti¬ 
culars with regard to the societies which belong to the Audit Unions:— 

On 31 December 1930 the Confederation of the Unions of Agricultural 
Co-operative Societies in the Polish Republic included in its membership 2,854 
societies of a purely agricultural character and 31 societies of other t3Tjes ; 

The Federation of the Unions of Polish Co-operative Societies included 
753 credit societies and all its other constituent societies may be considered as 
being of a mixed character ; 

The other associations have a much smaller number of members. 

Table IV shows how the societies are distributed among the various unions. 

The credit banks are of two kinds, one, the small Raiffeisen banks known in 
Poland as Stefczyk banks and the other, the larger banks of the Schultze-Delitzsch 
type, usually called “ popular banksThe two types of bank are distinctly Polish 
in character and differ one from the other to a less degree than, for example, the 
German Raiffeisen banks from the Schulze-Delitzsch banks. 

A distinctive feature of the Polish popular banks is that they endeavour to 
have a majority of agriculturist members to whom they grant loans for compar¬ 
atively long periods, namely, up to three years by the extension of the bills of ex¬ 
change. The Stefczyk banks also make loans for periods up to four years. Both 
types of bank, moreover, tend to become institutions with unlimited liability. 
The Stefcz3"k banks are supported by the Confederation of the Unions of Agri¬ 
cultural Societies and are described under (&) of the present chapter, while 
under (c) will be found an account of the popular banks. 

The co-operative credit societies in Poland are looked upon as pioneers in 
the co-operative movement, particularly as regards the agricultural societies. 
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As was already stated iu Chapter III when discussing the principles underlying the 
various Polish co-operative movements, the leaders have always laid particular 
stress on the development of the credit societies. 

(b) Co-operative A^riculfnfal Savinfis and Loan Banks of the Raiffeisen Type. 
— Table IV shows that the majority of the co-operative credit societies are members 
of the Confederation of the Unions of the Agricultural Societies of the Polish Re¬ 
public, and at the end of 1930 the number of purely agricultural member societies 
was 2,854 out of a total of 3,512. 

The distribution of the members of these societies is shown in Table V, from 
which it appears that in certain provinces the number of members of co-operative 
societies for every 1,000 farms is over 300. This figure is highest in Silesia of 
Cieszyn, where 50 % of the farms belong to a society. On the average there 
are stated to be 189 members of co-operative societies per 1,000 faniis, though 
probably this figure is not absolutely correct. 


Tabi,E V, — The Distribution of the Members of the Stefezyk Banks belonging 
to the Confederation of the Unions of Agricultural Co-operative Societies {Zjed- 
noczenie Zwiazkow Spdldzielni Rolniczych) throughout Poland, 


Number o£ members of Nnmbt‘r ot members 


Province co-operative socielie-s per looo farms 

Warsaw. 35>329 154 ' 

I/Odz. 18,645 92 

Kielce. 44.526 144 

I^ublin. 41,151 140 

Bialistok. 34,400 188 

Wilno (a part). 27,907 345 

Nowogrodek. 40,746 305 

Polesia. 35,742 198 

Volhynia. 52,107 208 

Pomerania. 5,535 62 

Silesia of Cieszyn. 7,359 496 

Kracow. 95,9^9 330 

I/w6w. 91,907 234 

Stanislawow . 35,9ii 152 

Tamopol. 30,721 123 


Total . . . 585,905 (i) 189 


There was a considerable development in banks of the Raiffeisen type daring 
the period before the war, which however brought about the downfall of the 
majority. Matters were made still worse by the fall in the value of the Polish 

(i) Not induding Upper SUcaia, the Province oi Poznan and part of Uie Province of Wilno. 
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currency and it became necessary to take steps to reconstitute the banks. How¬ 
ever, by 1924, the number of banks belonging to the Confederation had already 
reached a total of 1,843, which rose to 2,709 and 2,843 1929 and 1930 respect¬ 

ively. The total volume of business transacted was 3,930,000 zlotys in 1924 
but increased in 1929 to 92,885,000 zlot5’’s and to 124,557,000 zlotys in 1930. 

In 1924 the number of members was 227,030 and this figure rose to 591,263 
in 1929 and to 689,418 in 1930. These figures show that the v^tefczyk banks, 
which were members of the Confederation, showed the more rapid development. 

Their characteristic feature lies in the fact that they are institutions with 
unlimited liability and that the value of each share is very low. They are 
in fact quite small institutions although their membership figures are higher than 
those of the Raiffeisen banks in many European countries. The members of the 
executive committee and of the council of supervision as a rule receive no pay¬ 
ment for their services and only the cashier has the right to a modest salary. 

The majority of the members belong to the small agriculturist class and, in 
most of the societies belonging to the Warsaw Audit Union, the membership 
was made up of farmers owning 5 to 20 hectares, followed by those whose hold¬ 
ings were from 2 to 5 hectares in extent. These tw^o groups made up 78.1 per 
cent, of the total membersliip while 15.i per cent, owned less than 2 hectares 
and 6.8 per cent, upwards of 20 hectares. 

These figures differ slightl}" from those for other Unions but in any case the 
number of members farming more than 50 hectares is always very small, usually 
less than i per cent. 

The statistics for the occupational distribution of the office bearers in the 
Stefczyk banks belonging to the Confederation are very characteristic; thej- 
also are mainly provided by the small farming class. Thus out of 7,690 members 
of the councils of supervision of the Warsaw Credit Union, 6,194 were small 
farmers and 788 only were school teachers, other callings being still more sparsely 
represented. Out of 3,482 members of the executive committees and i, 168 cashiers 
the numbers of small farmers were 2,489 and 497 re.spectively. These figures 
shew clearly that these societies work in close contact with the great maSwS of the 
rural population and that they therefore exercise a highly important educational 
influence on the peasant and peasant farmer class. 

The work of the Stefczyk banks, members and non-members of the Confeder¬ 
ation alike, in the field of credit has not as yet been adequately developed. Up 
to the present it has not been found possible to replace the funds they possessed 
before the depreciation of the currency by which they were wrecked. The banks 
belonging to the Confederation had arranged 428,000 loans for a total value of 
113 millions zlotys in 1930, the average amount of each loan being 265 zlotys, 
though the average is only 166 zlotys in the Province of Wilno, the lowest 
figure recorded for Poland, while in Silesia, vrhich gives the highest figure, the 
average is 831 zlotys. One society on the average grants loans during the course 
of the year to 156 members for an average total sum of 41,000 zlotys, the amount 
of any individual loan rarely exceeding 1,200 zlotys. In 1930 only 12.8 per cent* 
of the Stefczyk banks belonging to the Confederation made loans to members 
for sums exceeding this amount. 
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pcirioJ for the repayment of the loans lb a^ a lule more than one 3'car 
and in ec^jo the average nab 105 months. 

Tne foUowiii” table gi\'es hgiites bhowing the purposes for which the loans 
were granted; the}’ relate to the Warsaw Union and the Uwow Union or 
“ Paironat 


Union : 


Lxvod' Union : 


Live stock. 

22.S % 

Repayment of debtb .... 

•^9-7 

Repayment of debts .... 

21.5 

Buildings. 

15-9 

Buildings. 

i/'t "0 

Live stock. 

14.9" 

Purchabe of land. 

74 

Purchase of land. 

14-9 

Payments to memberb of the 


Pa3Tiients to members of the 

family. 

6.0 

famil3’'. 

ji; 0 0 

j*- 0 


The deposits, made up of members' savings, are quite inconsiderable in amount 
in consequence of the agricultural crisis and the resultant impoverishment of the 
country" side. At the end of 1930 the total was 35,560,000 zlot5"s for the 3,739 
banks to which the statistics refer and the number of deposits was 225,000. The 
average deposit was 15S 2lot5’s and for every 1,000 zlotys lent there were deposits 
amounting to 286 zlotys. Hence the Stefczyk banks were dependent for the most 
part on capital provided b}" other institutions, of which the chief creditors were 
the State Agricultural Bank and the Central Bank of the Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies {Ceniralna Kasa Spdiek Rolniczych). The number of banks holding 
deposits in excess of 50,000 zlotys represented 5.6 per cent, of the total, while 
in 23 per cent, of the banks the number of deposits was not above 1,000. 

At the present time Poland ranks among the countries in which credit is 
excessively costly and this state of affairs reacts very unfavourably on the 
Stefczj’k banks, obliging them to charge an interest of 8 to ii per cent, on the 
loans granted, while on the other hand the}" pa}’ a very high rate of interest 
(4 to II per cent.) on samngs deposits. 

The difference between the rate of interest paid for deposits and that received 
for loans is very marked and is due to the small size of the co-operative societies 
and to the small amount of the individual loans granted, administration expenses 
being thus rendered unduly high. In 1932 the cost of administration was on 
the average equivalent to 3.91 per cent, of the sums lent, a figure which rose in 
the Warsaw Union to 4.69 per cent, while in the Cieszjm Union alone was it less 
than 2 per cent, the-precise figure being 1.97 per cent. As the banks increase in 
importance there is a tendency for the administrative expenses to diminish in 
proportion to the amounts of the loans. 

(c) Co-operative Loan and Savings Societies of the Popular Bank Type. — 
Before the reconstitution of Poland important credit institutions, organized to 
some extent on the lines of the Schulze-Delitzsch banks, had been working more 
or less successfully throughout the country. In the territory formerly under 
Prussian rule they were known as popular banks and their beginnings date back 
some 70 years. 
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Almost all these societies belong to the Credit ITnion^ wliicn a/e n.i-L:ocr? 
of the Union of Polish Co-o]jeiative vMocieties and, as will be seen from Table Uv , 
at the end of Kjjo their total number was 752 and of these 2^fj belonj^ed to the 
Poznan Union, J24 to the Warsaw Union and 17(> to the Union of lywow. A 
large proportion of the co-ojjerative societies attached to tlie Waisaw and Uwow 
Unions very closely resend)led the vStefczyk ])anks descri])ed above. They are 
however for the most ])art large scale institutions emplo\dng as a rule their own 
capital only and the members* shares and reserve funds are of considerable 
importance. A distinguishing feature is their tendency to become institutions 
with unlimited liability and thus, as already stated, they differ from the t^^ical 
Schulze-Delitzsch Banks. In 1929, out of 727 Banks, 342 had unlimited 
liability, proving that the members repose great confidence in their stability. 
The societies are under expert management and hence their staff is in receipt of 
salaries as in ordinary banks. 

In 1929 the total of the capital of 727 of these institutions amounted to 
39,265,000 zlotys and the reserve and other owned funds to 17,907,000 zlotys. 
The total of the deposits duringtheyear was 135,916,000 zloU^s and of the sums 
placed to current account 11,265,000 zlot3’s. 

The loans guaranteed b}^ bills of exchange were for a total of 203,612,000 
zlotys and of all other loans 33,938,000 2lot3^s while the volume of business trans¬ 
acted amounted to 307,047,000 zlotys. The average financial position of the 
banks is shown by the following table : 


Owned capital . .. 84,266 zlot3»’s 

Deposits.202,450 » 

Sums due.122,907 » 

Other liabilities. 12,723 » 

Total liabilities .422,348 » 

Cash in hand. 10,572 » 

Bank buildings and rent. 16,447 » 

lyoans. 354>264 

Real and other property. 23,129 « 

Other assets. I 7 i 447 » 

Balance loss. 488 » 


At the end of 1929 the total number of members was 531,986, distributed over 
727 societies, of whom 58 per cent, were agriculturists. Of the latter 269,510 
owned farms with an area of less than 20 hectares and 37,630 owned larger farms. 
It will be seen that a clear majority of the members are agriculturists and hence 
the societies are here called agricultural banks and treated as institutions pro¬ 
perly coming within the scope of a report on agricultural co-operation. It is 
at the same time quite true that they provide for the requirements of all classes, 
especially of the lower middle class, but their activities are closely connected 
with the country side and the farms. 

The work of these societies in the field of credit mainl3" consists in the grant 
of short term loans on bills of exchange, partly guaranteed by securities, and in 














the opening of members' current accounts ; 83.0 per cent, of the balance sheet 
total in i<)29 represented outstanding loans of these tyi>es. The credit banks 
might properly use part of their capital for long term credit, as on this dale their 
deposits rei)resented 47.9 per cent, oi the available capital, but this course was 
not followed as it was desired to iiiainlaiu their iioiiual policy of gianting short 
term credit only and thus to ensure the constant fluidity of their assets. A consid¬ 
erable sum in ready money is always retained and their bills of exchange make 
it easy to have capital sums available at short notice by rediscounting. In 1929 
bills not rediscounted and cash in hand were equal to 92.2 per cent, of their 
liabilities including deposits, current accounts and sums due to other banks. 

(d) The Central Banks of the Co-operative Societies. — The requirements of 
the agricultural co-oj erative societies are fulfilled by a number of central banks 
of which the most important are the Central Bank of Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies (Centralna Kasa Spolek Rolmczvch) at Warsaw and the Bank of the 
Union of Co-operative Societies at Poznan. 

The Central Bank was founded at Uw6w in 1907. In 1917 it was reorgan¬ 
ised and transferred to Warsaw. It may be described partly as a co-operative 
and partly as a governmental institution and its membership is made up of the 
various co-operative societies which are shareholders. The number of such 
societies at the end of 1930 was 3,716 and of these 3,083 were distributed among 
the following groups :— 


Credit banks.2,611 

Agricultural and trading societies. 153 

Co-operative dairies. 285 

Other societies. 34 


During the same period the paid-up share capital amounted to 4,664,000 
zlotys, of which 363,000 zlotys were paid by the State and the remainder b}^’ the 
various co-operative societies. Other funds totalled 71,285,000 zlotys and the 
value of the deposits of the various co-operative societies was barely 4,379,000 
zlotys. The Central Bank has been unable as a result of the crisis directly to 
assist the societies and it has been mainly engaged in tryung to obtain State loans 
and to distribute them among the member societies. 

This Bank carries out its operations throughout the Polish Republic and its 
members for the most part belong to the Confederation of the Unions of Agricitl- 
tural Co-operative Societies. The headquarters of the Bank are at Warsaw and 
it has 6 branches. 

The Bank of the Union of Polish Cooperative Societies is organized as a 
joint-stock company. It was founded at Poznan in 1886 and its capital, which 
was quite small at the outset, has increased rapidly. The majority of the shares 
were then held by the popular banks. After the war the situation was somewhat 
changed as a great many of the shares had passed into the hands of private persons; 
the preference shares, however, are still held to-day by the popular banks and the 
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Bank itself has Tetained its charactei as a central bod}’ fot financing the co-opei- 
ative movemenl. 

In 1929 the balance sheet showed a total of 281,000,000 zlotjs. Owned capital 
amounted to about 23,000,000 zlotys and depOvsits to 140,000,000 zlolys. The 
Bank assists the various co-operative credit banks within the limits of its powers 
by discounting their bills and by providing in certain cases different kinds of loans. 
Its sphere of operations lies almost entirel}" among the co-operative societies 
belonging to the Union of Polish Co-operative Societies. 

VI. — Co-operative; Organisation op Consumers* v^ocieties, 

(a) The Beginning of the Movement. — As in a large number of cases in 
other countries the beginning of the movement for organising consumers’ societies 
took the form of the group purchase of requisites. The element characteristic 
of Polish efforts in this field in the territory that formerly, belonged to Austria, 
and to some degree also in the former Russian territory, is to be found in the 
tendency of the local agricultural societies known locally as Agricultural Clubs 
(Kolka rolnicze) to open small shops of their own in addition to arranging joint 
purchases. These were not as yet developed as agricultural trading societies 
or organisations and were chiefly concerned with the provision of various requis¬ 
ites for farm households and in part for the farms themselves. Thus the shops 
in question closely resembled small co-operative stores, stocking provisions, etc. 
The movement may be said to have had its beginnings in Galicia in 1S82. 

In 1891 the Union of Agricultural Trading Associations of Kracow [Zwiazek 
Handlowych Kolek Rolniczvch) was instituted. Tliis was a co-operative organis¬ 
ation, serving as a wholesale supply store for the local societies. District stores 
were established twenty years later which acted as wholesale supply stores for 
the various trading associations. 

A sound system of trading associations requires organisab'on on a mucli 
larger scale than that of the societies in the former Galician territory. Thus it 
was impossible to develop the stores of the fanners* clubs into genuine co-oper¬ 
ative agricultural trading societies. Only the Ukrainians in Eastern Galicia made 
any serious efforts in this direction and, as shown by Table IV, they possessed, 
at the date to which the figures refer, 2,547 trading societies. These however 
are in reality nothing more than small consumers* co-operatives solely for the 
supply of a limited range of products required by agriculturists for purposes of 
the household or of the farm. 

The Polish element in the population of the former Galicia organised its 
selling associations on a large scale and of these a description will be given later. 

In other parts of Poland members of the associations carried out joint pur¬ 
chases, and in the former Prussian area the German Raiffeisen credit banks fre¬ 
quently combined their normal activities with trading, which in some instances 
was more highly developed than their credit operations. 

(b) The Agricultural Syndicates and the "^RolnikV\ — In the former Rus¬ 
sian territory, as early as the end of the XIXth Century, large co-operative organ- 
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isations were established for the suppb’ of the requisites of farms and fanners. 
The members of these bodies weie for the most part recruited among the owners 
of the larger faims in which the}' had invested considerable capital sums. The 
area covered by the operation'^ ol the various syndicates was generally (juite large 
and usually about 12,000 sq. kiii. The establishments themselves took the form 
of large commercial undertakings, under exi^erieuced management, for the 
supply of agricultural machines and equipment, seeds, cake, artificial manures, etc. 
On occasions the syndicates bought from their members a certain amount of 
cereal and other seeds of their own production. 

Two syndicates of this type were also formed in the former Austrian area. 

Since 1900 the Polish inhabitants of the former Prussian territory also took 
steps to form agricultural trading associations to which the name of ''Rolniki,, 
was given. The first of these was founded in 1900 and ten years later there 
were already 61 such bodies at work. They are smaller than the agricultural 
syndicates in the fomxer Russian territory but they are organised on a basis of 
a substantial share capital contribution by members and of management by 
salaried experts. A characteristic feature is the high importance attributed to 
the purchase of farm products, including cereal and other seeds and a certain 
quantity of potatoes, partly from their members and partly from other farmers 
not belonging to the society. In addition the Rolniki provide both members 
and non-members with other farm requisites such as artifiicial manures, cake, 
seeds, coal, etc., but they do not undertake the sale of agricultural equipment and 
machinery. 

(c) Co-operative Societies founded during the War Period. — The war largely 
disorganised the co-operative movement on its agricultural and commercial 
side. 

The establishment of small agricultural trading co-operative societies was 
greatly stimulated at the end of the war {1918-21). Poland had at that time 
introduced a system of rationing for a large number of essential products such 
as flour, sugar, coal, etc., and it was easier for the co-operative societies than 
for tne ordinary commercial establishments to obtain supplies. At the same 
time consumers who were members of the co-operative societies could be sure of 
obtaining without difficulty any particular product they lequired. Thus a num¬ 
ber of small societies were instituted which in normal times would have had no 
chance of successful development and those in the country were classed as agri¬ 
cultural trading associations. 

Changed conditions caused certain of these associations to combine and to 
form themselves into important organisations; others were wound up, while others 
again carried on a precarious existence. Before the war the agricultural S3mdi- 
cates and the Rolniki were but little interested in the provision of household 
necessities, whereas the agricultural trading associations founded after the 
war pay special attention to this line of business, becoming rather co-operative 
consumers’ societies than agricultural trading associations. 

The application of the law on co-operative societies also had its effect in trans¬ 
forming to some extent the co-operative movement. Thus the agricultural syn- 
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aicateb in the former Russian territory gave up their co-operative character and 
converted themselves into joint stock companies. Experience however showed 
that this new form of organisation was unsuitable and they returned once more 
to the co-operative form of organisation. 

The severe crisis from whicn Polish agriculture has now been suffering for over 
two years, has seriously affected all institutions which work in close connection 
with tne agricultural classes with the idea of supplying the refiuirements of their 
farms. The turnover of the agricultural societies has been greatly reduced and 
most of them are in serious difficulties owing to the inability of their clients to 
meet their bills. 

(d) The General AgricuUural Trading Association of to-day. — Reference has 
been made above to the Agricultural Associations and to the Rolniki which 
have been considered as types of regular co-operative trading associations of the 
prewar period. Most of these institutions are still in being and in addition 
many new societies have been founded, but a considerable number have been 
severely affected b^^ the financial crisis which has lasted for upwards of two 
year?, and are now in process of liquidation. 

At the end of 1929 the number of Rolmki was 89 with a membership of 
13,275 persons holding shares amounting in each case to sums varying from 100 to 
600 2lot3rs. These are .societies with limited liability, each member being liable 
for a sum equivalent to five times his actual share holding. The aggregate turn¬ 
over of the Rolniki amounted to 13.2 million zlotys in 1924 and the aggregate 
balance sheet total was 10,8 million zlotys. In 1929 the turnover was 169.3 
million zlotys and the balance sheet total 58.8 million zlotys. In the same year 
753,000 tons of goods were sold. 

The central trading body of the Rolmki is the Central Kstablisment 
at Poznan, which was actually founded in 1906 but only received its title in 
1918. This is a joint stock company wdth a large owned capital and a turnover 
which in 1929 amounted to 87 million zlotys. There is also at Poznan a Central 
Machine Depot [Zwiazkowa Centrala Maszyn) which is also a joint stock company 
but is conducted on the lines of a co-operative society working for the benefit of 
the farming dass. 

The Rolmki and their Central Establishment are holding their own fairly 
successfully against the prevailing financial crisis. 

The agricultural syndicates are affiliated to a central body known as the 
Kooprolna (Agricultural Co-operation). They are at the present time in 
serious difficulties and it would not be easy at this juncture to give any detailed 
account of their work. 

The agricultural trading associations, now for a long period tinder the manage¬ 
ment of the audit unions, tonn a group apart, belonging to the Confederation 
of the Agricultural Co-operative Societies of the Polish Republic. 

At the end of 1930 these associations numbered 157 and are most numerous 
in the provinces of Kracow (23), I/w6w (20), Dublin (19), Bialystock (14) 
Kidce, etc. The total number of members is 53,213, and they are organised 
on lines similar to those of the Rolmki, save that, in addition to supplying 
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farm requisilcb, they are also purveyors ot conmiodities essential for farm house¬ 
holds 

The number of members, as in the case of the Rolnih, is not high and, as a 
result, owing to the relative smallness of the owned capital, these institutions are 
often converted into organisations more closely resembling private business under¬ 
takings than co-operative societies. 

These associations possess a number of central trading organisations, mostly 
taking the form of central co-operative societies. In common with their 
members, these central bodies are at present suffering ver^^ severely from the 
crisis. 

The Union of Polish Co-operative vSocieties includes also among its members 
a considerable number of agricultural trading associations in the central provinces 
and also district depots and depots belonging to farmers'clubs in the provinces 
in the south. In 1929 depots and warehouses to the number of 97 were regis¬ 
tered as co-operative societies and were attached to two central trading bodies 
with headquarters at Warsaw and at Kracow respectively. 

{e) Consumers' Co-operative Societies in Rural Districts, The object of these 
societies is to provide for the requirements of farm households and also in part 
of the farms themselves. It was stated on an earlier page that 2,547 Ukrainian 
Co-operative Societies, attached to the Audit Union of the Ukrainian Co-operative 
Societies of I^wdw, were organised on these lines. 

They have a central financial organisation and two central trading bodies. 
Although so numerous, these societies are by means strong and tlio individual 
turnover is on a small scale. 

The consumers' rural co-operative societies attached to the Union of Consum¬ 
ers' Co-operative Societies of the Polish Republic, with headquarters at Warsaw, 
{Zurazez Spoldzielni Spozywcdw Rzeczypospolitez), are of an independent char¬ 
acter. They are ordinary consumers* societies, which at the same time provide 
thefarmes with artificial fertilisers and with feeding-stiiffs and buy their wheat 
and other products. 

(f) Co-operative Societies for the sale of Slaughter Cattle. — These societies 
made satisfactory^ progress in the area of the former pre-war (ralicia, and steps 
were taken to establish district societies, which were engaged in selling pigs on 
commission and also a certain number of cattle in Vienna and Prague. 

The post-war period was characterised by continual changes in arrange¬ 
ments for marketing animal products. At certain periods a higher rate of 
profit was to be made by the export of live cattle to foreign countries, at others 
by the sale of hams and bacon. In these conditions the noimal development 
of the co-operative societies for marketing slaughter cattle was checked. At 
the present time there remain a few dozen societies of this type, mostly engaged 
in selling animals on commission. 

The egg-selling societies form a group apart and will be discussed in the 
next chapter as they are always associated with the dairy societies, 
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VII. Co-oPKRATivi 5 Dairies. 

(a) General Remarks. — The ebtahlishiiient of the co-operative dairies in 
Poland dates from the end of the XIXth and the beginning of the XXth centuiies. 
Before the war they were fairly successful in the form of small co-operative socie¬ 
ties, receiving their milk supplies from their members in the locality. The war 
seriously interfered with their activities hut could not destroy" them altogether. 
The iTiovenient is gradually gaining strength again and is coni in g to play an in¬ 
creasingly important part in the economic life of rural Poland. 

The dairy societies have sufiered less from the crisis than the agricultural 
trading societies and the savings and loan banks. The explanation lies in the 
fact that the societies sell members’ milk on commission, have no owned capital, 
do not use bills of exchange and do not have recourse to other kinds of credit 
and hence do not make bad debts in consequence of the insolvency of their debtors. 
They are thus in a position to carry on business even in the most unfavourable 
conditions. 

Table IV shows that there were 1,420 dairy societies belonging to central 
organisations at the end of 1930, of which 948 were attached to the Unions, which 
were members of the Confederation of the Unions of Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies of the Republic of Poland and 187 were members of the Union of Polish 
Co-operative Societies, while 162 were Ukrainian and 123 German Societies. 

As a rule these societies are on a quite small scale and only the co-operative 
dairies in the Western provinces are slightl^^ larger while some of the largest of 
all are to be found scattered among the eastern and central provinces. In almost 
all the Polish co-operative dairies manual labour is used for driving the machines 
and in this respect they differ from the co-operative dairies in other European 
countries, where mechanically driven motors are employed. 

The work of a dairy is bound to be on a limited scale if it has no branches, 
for the milk must be provided daily. As will be seen from the following table, 
half the dairies to which the 1930 statistics refer and members of the Confeder¬ 
ation of the Unions of Agricultural Co-operative Societies, 897 in all, have no 
branch organisation : 


Dairie^ having no branches.^^44 

» )) one branch.129 

» n two branches.116 

» )) three branches. 65 

» » from 4 to 10 branches.126 

)) » more than 10 branches. 17 


(6) Dairy Societies belonging to the Confederation of the Unions of Agrictilhtral 
Co-operative Societies. — Aujong the 947 dairies belonging to the above mentioned 
Confederation in 1930, there were T73 in the province of Warsaw, 133 in the pro- 
\dnces of Eublin, 115 in the province of Ew6w, g8 in the province of Xracow, etc. 
The area of operations of a society of this type covered 379 square kilometres and 
3,253 farms. About 6.4 per cent, of the farms belonged to the co-operative 
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bocieties of the Confederation btit this figure varies greatly in the differeni pro- 
\inces. Thirty-four farms on an area of 140 square kilometres supply a given 
collecting station. 

The total number of agriculturists belonging to the Confederation dairies 
was 193,000. The majority were owners of small farms having an area of less 
than 20 hectares and 5,600 farmed upwards of 30 hectares. 

A set of specially compiled statistics showed that 892 co-operative societies 
had a total membership of 203,000 persons (including non-agriculturi«?t mem¬ 
bers) owning 380,000 cows; thus each society had on the average 225 members 
owning 426 cows. 

Hence it will be seen that the co-operative dairies belonging to this group 
have a membership consisting mainly of small farmers and that the number 
of cows per member is less than two. 

The majority of the dairies, 833 in number, used their milk for butter¬ 
making and there were in addition 86 creameries, 2 cheese factories, while 25 
others sold fresh milk. 

The co-operative dairy societies have a tendency to form themselves into 
larger bodies and many of them have already been re-organised with this end 
in view through a combination of neighbouring dairies. Notwithstanding this 
tendency however, the number of dairies belonging to the Confederation has 
increased rapidly from year to year. Whereas the number was 166 in 1924, 
by 1930 it had already risen to 946. Similarly the number of cows registered rose 
from 81,500 in 1925 to 380,000 in 1930 and the amount of milk supplied from 
30 million litres in 1925 to 320 million litres in 1930. The aggregate balance 
sheet total was 685,000 zlotys in 1924 and 19,000,000 zlotys in 1930 and the 
amounts paid for milk supplied were 4,957,000 zlotys and 51,289,000 zlotys 
respect! vdy. 

These societies have two central trading bodies, one at Warsaw and the 
other at Kracow. Both are in the nature of co-operative central bodies and 
are chiefly engaged in the wholesale marketing of butter, cheese, eggs and a 
limited amount of milk and they carry on a considerable export trade. Thus 
the central trading body at Warsaw in 1930 handled 3,383,000 kg, of butter of 
which 1,065,000 kg. were exported to other countries. The Central trading 
body at Kracow handled 2,157,000 kg., of which 885,000 kg. were exported 

(c) Co-operative Dairy Societies belonging to the Union of Polish Co-operative 
Societies. The German and Ukrainian Co-operative Dairies. — The characteristic 
feature of the Polish co-operative movement in the area that was formerly 
Prussian in the prewar period was that in general only the Popular Banks and 
the '' Rolniki described in previous pages were established. The district also 
had no Polish co-operative dairies. These only came into being after the war 
and are now to be found in limited ntmibers in the provinces of Poznan and 
Pomerania. They are considerably larger than those in the central provinces. 
In 1930 there were 51 of these societies afiftliated to the Union, whereas in 1929 
their number was 43, though the quantity of milk supplied was large, amounting 
to a total of 72,536,000 kg. with an average of 1,687,000 kg. for each dairy. 



As already stated, the amount of milk furnished to the co-operative societies 
which were members of the Qonfederation was much lower. 

The l^iuance Union of the Co-operative Dairy vSocieties at Poznan [Zwiazek 
Gospodarczv Spoldzielni Mleczarskich), which dates from 1927, serves as the 
central organisation of these dairies. In 1920 its trade in butter amounted to 
2,564,000 kg. of which a large proportion was for exportation. 

Co-operative dairies, 136 in number, with membership in the Union of Polish 
Co-operative Societies at Warsaw and similar in character to those of the Confed¬ 
eration, were also in 1930 members of the Federation of the Unions of Polish 
Co-operative Societies. 

The German co-operative daires were organized some time before the war 
in the fomier Prussian territory and were fairly successful. They are however 
on a smaller scale than the societies in the same area which belong to the Union 
of Polish Cooperative vSocieties. 

The Ukrainiar dairy societies are of no great importance. 

{d) Egg-collecting Depots. — Egg-collecting depots are chiefly to be found 
at the co-operative dairies and there is in Poland only a small number of special 
societies for the sale of eggs. There w‘ere, however, 146 egg-collecting depots 
belonging to the societies attached to the Confederation in the former Russian 
territory. Several of them collected less than 10,000 eggs and the majority 
from 10,000 to 100,000, while 13 depots in 1930 obtained over 100,000 eggs 
apiece. 

Poultry breeding in Poland has not as yet been seriously developed and the 
organisation of egg selling leaves much to be desired. The first steps however 
have been already taken and as the dairy societies, which are interested in 
the collection and sale of eggs, are fairly numerous and distributed throughout 
Poland, they may be able to serve a very useful purpose in this connection. 

The central trading bodies of the co-operative dairies at Warsaw and Rracow, 
already mentioned, are engaged in the wholesale trade and in 1930 sold 7,852 
cases, each holding 1,440 eggs. 

VIII. — MisCBi.i.ANEorjs Agricui^tubai, Co-opbraxivb Socibo^iios. 

There are also to be found in Poland a number of co-operative societies 
which do not come under any of the categories discussed above, but they are 
not particularly numerous. The Union ot Agricultural Co-operative Societies 
of Warsaw {Warszawski Zviazek Spdldzielni Rolniczych) includes among its 
members a few market gardeners' and gardeners' and beekeepers' societies, one 
society for the sale of the products of rural industries, four co-operative mills 
and bakeries, 3 fruit-growers' societies, a certain number of societies for build¬ 
ing workmen's dwehings and of rural house building societies together with four 
flax-growers' societies. The last-named are all to be found in North Poland in 
the flax growing area and their principal function is to assist their members 
in separating the seed or otherwise treating their flax and sometimes they under¬ 
take to carry out sales on behah of members. 
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The societies connected with huilding which have >)ccu mentioned usually 
assist their members in purchasing building maU‘riaK, and Iheiefore are often 
quite short-lived. 

Similar societies, witu the exception of the flax-giowers’, are also to be found 
in other parts of Poland but in no large numbers. In romeraiiia there are three 
co-operative rural distilleries and two electric ])ower supply societies ; seven power 
supply societies have also been established in Silesia. 

Prof. Z bTTDKir'wrcz. 


INSURANCE 


Hail Insurance in Hungary. 

In 1931 the following societies were dealing with hail insurance in Hungary: 

E]s6 Magyar Altaldnos Biztosit6 t^rsas^g (First Hungarian). 

Fonci^re Altalanos Biztosit6-int4zet (Fonci^re). 

Hazai Altalanos Biztosit6-R6szv4n3-t^rsasag (National). 

Magyar Franczia Biztosit6-Reszv6rrytarsasag (Franco-Hungarian). 

Magyar-Hollandi Biztosito-R^szvenyt^rsasag (Dutch-Hungarian). 

Mag3"ar J^g-es Viszontbiztosito - Reszv^n>darsasdg (Hungarian Hail 
insurance). 

Penzintezetek (Association of Financing Institutes). 

Tumi Magayr Orszagds Biztosit6 r. t. (Turul.) 

Donau Allgemeine Versichenings-Aktrengesellschaft, Vicuna 

Phonix Allgemeine Versicherungs-Aktiengesellschaft, Vienna. 

Riunione Adriatica di Sicurta, Trieste. 

Roj-al Exchange .Assurance Corporation, Eondon. 

Sun Insurance Office Etd, London. 

Elso KereszUnj^ Biztosito Intfeet r. t. (First Christian). 

Gazaddk-Bistositi-Szovetkezete (Fanners* Insurance Association). 

Pdtria Altdldnos Biztosito Rdszvdnjddrsasdg (Patria), 

The "Der Anker,, company which during 1930 also undertook hail insurance 
has suspended activities in this branch. 

The first 13 companies, including eight Hungarian and five foreign, form 
an insurance Pool regulated by the new agreement entered into between the com¬ 
panies, which came into force on August 1931 (i). The object of this agreement 
is the diminution of insurance risks by means of suitable distribution of risk and 
to ensure, by organising the valiration of damages by joint bodies, the equitable and 
effective settlement of claims in respect of damage by hail. It is considered by 
the companies forming this Pool that they can offer to farmers the opportunity’ 
of taking out insurance against hail on the most advantageous terms possible and 
that at the same time the interests of the companies thus grouped are protected 

(i) The information as regards the Pool, has been kindly commimlcated by the First Hnntpuian 
Company. 
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by the agreement. The sigiiator3" companies have, in accordance with the objects 
referred to, undertaken to keep statistics in common, and on this basis to agree 
on principles, rates of premium and conditions and at the same time to observe 
with strictness the provisions of the agreement, and to avoid ever3rthing contrary" 
to the letter or spirit of the agreement in question, or in other words to the com¬ 
mon interests of the members of the Pool. 

An account will now be given of certain provisions of interest relating in 
particular to the taking out of insurance policies, to the work of the companies 
forming the Pool, to the adjustment of losses [Schadenaitsgleich), to the relations 
of the associated companies with companies not participating in the agreement, 
to the administrative bodies of the Pool, and finally to the contractual conse¬ 
quences of any failure to observe the agreement. 

The companies forming the Pool are bound to effect hail insurance: {a) only 
on the basis of the general conditions agreed between themselves; [h) without at 
any time fixing premiums and additional charges at lower figures than the rates 
agreed and only in accordance with the provisions relating to these rates; (c) only 
with strict observance of any other provisions jointly agreed on for the effecting 
of hail insurance (a. g. provisions relating to maximum prices, the period that 
may be fixed for acceptance of the policy, the exclusion of certain crops 
from insurance) ; {d) utilising exclusively the schedules jointly agreed on 
relating to insurance proposals as well as any such schedules the use of 
which has been contemplated at the time of the effecting of the hail insurance 
contracts. 

The general conditions of insurance cannot be altered except by a decision 
of the managing bodies of the confederated companies, taken after consulting 
the Rates Committee. The Schedules of rates agreed upon can be altered only 
under the same conditions 

The maximum prices up to which, in accordance with the general conditions, 
the different crops may be insured must be fixed by a decision of the associated 
companies. The same holds good as regards the period fixed for the acceptance 
of the policy, and the exclusion of certain crops. 

Exceptions to the rules included in the schedules of rates agreed upon are 
admissible provided the consent of the associated companies is obtained. 

Losses for which the associated companies are liable must be at once notified 
to the Office of the Pool. The associated companies must take no part in the 
determination or estimation of damages. The joint Office for such estimation 
and for determination of the amount of compensation payments undertakes 
these duties in the name of the company or companies concerned. Payments or 
refusals to pay are made directly by the company concerned in accordance with 
the decision of the Office, The companies have no power to make compensation 
pa3TOcnts to claimants that are either higher or lower than the amounts fixed 
by the Office, nor have they power to compensate if the Office has considered that 
there is no claim for compensation. 

Every year making any settlement of claims the Office has to submit to the 
associated companies a list of the claims pending with a brief note on the state 
of affairs in each case. 



xVssociated companies are not allowed to give their principal agents commis¬ 
sions amounting to more than lo per cent, of the net premium and local agents 
more than 7 per cent, of the net premium. Apart from this cummisbiou no other 
bonus is given. 

The system of adjusting the payment of claims between the different com¬ 
panies may be described as a i>artial pooling of the losses and is, in fact, equi¬ 
valent to a form of re-insurance. The associated companies enter into an 
undertaking to participate in this adjustment within the limit of 50 per cent, 
of the hail insurance business done by each of them. The adjustment is made 
when in the course of a particular year the amount of the claims paid by any one 
or more of the associated companies (including the share of the cost of estimat¬ 
ing the damage) exceeds 70 per cent, of the net premiums received (not including 
additional charges), this limit of 70 per cent, being fixed by the pooling agreement. 
In calculating the adjustment to be made, the basis of calculation is the premium 
which is in accordance with the insurance contract, even in the case of policies 
in which the premiums are lower than those set out in the scale of premiums fixed 
by the pooling agreement, as for example when an exceptional scale has been 
adopted with the consent of the other companies.. 

Some further details in regard to the system of adjustment will serve to 
elucidate the above statement. 

If, in the course of a particular year, a company has to pay. or several com¬ 
panies have to pay, claims beyond the limit fixed by the pooling agreement (that 
is, greater than 70 per cent, of the net premiums), each such company will be 
paid the amount by which 50 per cent, of the claims paid by it (including 50 
per cent, of the costs of estimating the damage) exceeds the limit fixed by the Pool 
agreement. The total amount of this pa3maent will be borne by the companies 
which have paid dainis not reaching the limit fixed by the Pool agreement, and 
the share of each company in such pa3mient will be proportionate to the difference 
between the limit fixed by the Pool agreement and the claims actually paid (in¬ 
cluding the costs of estimating the damage). 

If, in the course of a particular year, the hail insurance companies, taken 
as a whole, pay claims exceeding the limit fixed by the Pool agreement, the 
adjustment will be made on the basis of the average percentage relation between 
the claims paid and the total business of the companies. This percentage is 
arrived at by comparing the net premiums (additional charges not included) on 
the one hand and the claims paid (including the costs of estimating the damage) 
on the other hand. In making the adjustment on the basis of the average 
percentage, the companies which have paid claims below the average percentage 
are expected to pay over to the other companies the amount by which 50 per 
cent, of the claims actually paid by them (including 50 per cent, of the costs of 
estimating the damage) falls short of the sum to which these would have 
amounted if the percentage relation between the claims paid and the net pre¬ 
miums had been the average percentage. The sums so paid over are distributed 
amongst the companies which paid daims exceeding the average percentage in 
such a way that each of them receives the amount by which 50 per cent, of 
the claims actually paid by them (including 50 per cent, of the costs of estim- 
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ating the damage) exceeds the sum to which these would have amounted if the 
percentage relation between the claims paid and the net premiums had been the 
average percentage. 

The calculations required for the adjustment are made the joint Bureau 
the functions of wliich also include : supervision of the precise observance of 
the contractual provisions in hail-insurance, valuation of damage to crops afiecting 
associated companies, establishment of statistics of hail-insurance in the territories 
wliich are insurance areas for associated companies. The calculations in question 
must be made in the first instance without reckoning claims pending. As each 
of these is settled the adjustment of the payment of claims relating to the 3’'ear 
in the course of which the damage in question occurred will be revised by reckoning 
that damage, unless some other procedure is decided upon by the managing 
bodies of the associated companies by a three-fourths majority. If a premitini, 
which has been already" calculated in the determination of the adjustment of 
a given year, is cancelled in the course of a successive year, the provisions relating 
to the subsequent readjustment as stated above will be applicable by simple 
analogy. 

Decisions on matters relating to the Pool are reserved to the managing bodies 
of the associated companies except for some decisions which are especially 
entrusted to the Conference of Representatives. Every decision on the part of 
the managing bodies of the companies is taken either at a Conference of 
managers or by means of a written vote. Every managers* meeting is em¬ 
powered to take a decision if at least three fourths of the associated companies 
are validly repreesented and if the president shows that proper summons have 
been sent to the companies not represented. If nothing has been arranged to 
the contrary in the pooling agreement, all decision is by unanimous vote of 
the companies represented. Any abstention from voting is considered as a 
positive vote. Any vote conditioned or given under reserve counts as a negative 
vote. If a majority vote is provided for in the pooling agreement, this majority 
must be calculated on the number of companies represented. 

Managers’ meetings are held as a rule twice a year, one in the spring and 
one in the autumn. Extraordinary meetings are called if at least three associated 
companies make a written request to that effect. 

Conferences of representatives, consisting of officials with powers conferred 
by the companies to which they belong, are held as required. These are called 
on the decision of the directing company or on the request of at least two assoc¬ 
iated companies. All decisions passed either in a managers’ meeting or by 
means of written vote or even by a meeting of representatives are binding for 
all the companies and from the legal standpoint must have the same force as the 
provisions of the agreement itself. 

As regards the relations of the associated companies with the non-associated 
companies, the former are bound not to undertake re-insurance for the latter 
within the areas for hail insurance under the Pool, nor to take over any risks 
assumed by them. Similarly the non-associated companies have no power to 
reinsure the risks of the associated companies. In the insurance areas of the Pool, 
joint insurance with non-associated companies (either by collective policies, or 
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by independent documents) can only be effected if it is agreed by a three fourths 
majority of the associated companies. 

The pooling agreement pro\T[des for sanctions applicable to a company 
or a body representing it which by its action or by failure to act violates the 
provisions of the agreement or fails to comply with them or acts contrary to the 
spirit and the letter of the agreement, or in other words acts counter to the com¬ 
mon interest of the associated companies. In this case the com]>any in default 
is obliged to repair the wrong done and to compensate any company which has 
suffered loss Such compensation may not exceed 13,000 pengos In addition 
a money fine is charged the amount of which is fixed by the agreement. This 
fine is remitted only in the event of the hona fides of the company in default having 
been proved. 

In order to guarantee the payments of all the charges arising out of mem¬ 
bership of the Pool, each associated company must deposit a guarantee of 8,000 
pengos. A special fund for this purpose exists at the National Hungarian Bank 
at Budapest. 

Among the companies not fonning part of the Pool, the most important is the 
Farmers* Co-operative Insurance vSociety (Gazdak) which was founded in 1899. 
At that time the position was that farmers, particularly in respect of hail and 
fire insurance, had no choice but to insure themselves with insurance companies 
which had formed a ring amongst themselves. These organisations, after the 
great hailstorms of 1897 and 1898, had by a stroke of the pen increased hail 
insurance premiums b5" 100 per cent. It was largely so as to free themselves 
from this dependence that the farmers founded an Insurance Institute in the 
form of a co-operative society. The post-war financial disorder forced the 
society to make a temporary agreement with the large insurance companies 
and to link itself with these with a view to protection of interests and the fixinS 
of the level of insurance premiums. With the stabilisation of the currency in 
Hungary in 1927 the co-operative society severed its connection with the 
insurance companies. 

This co-operative society received no grant or subsidy from the State and 
the shares held by the State amounted to a sum of 1,338,400 pengos only. Among 
the members of the managing body were delegates of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
the National Chamber of Agriculture and the National vSociety of Hungarian 
Agriculture. At the beginning this society undertook fire and hail insurance 
business only but several years ago it extended operations to other branches, 
including life and accident insurance, live stock insurance, etc. 

The following are some figures relating to this society. At the end of the 
first financial year, that of 1901, the share capital of the society was 1,668,080 
crowns; at the end of the year 1925 as the consequence of the depreciation of 
the currency it amounted only to 3,313,120 paper crowns; in 1937 it was 1,346,000 
pengos, and in 1930,1,346,000 pengos. At the end of the first year the reserves 
were 37,621 crowns while in 1927 they amounted to 2,125,408 pengos and in 
1930 to 3,633,000 pengds. In 1901 the number of insured persons rose to 8,000 
while at the end of 1928 the co-operative society had a membership of 200,000 
insured persons, 
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Insurance societies are regulated under I^aw VIIT of 1923 (i). 

Before the war there was very little legislative regulation in this respect. 
ITnder the commercial law it was prescribed that insurance societies must show, 
for each branch of insurance that it was desired to undertake, actual payments 
of 200,000 gold crowns as guarantee. Apart from these deposits, the formation 
of insurance societies or of branches of foreign companies was left free, as was 
also the activity of the societies. The system of concessions was regulated by 
the Taw of 1923. Concessions are made in respect of the foundation of new 
insurance societies, the establishment of branches by foreign companies, and 
even of the changes in the branches of business undertaken by the already 
existing societies. 

For obtaining a concession it is essential first to bring proof of the existence 
of a guarantee fund of 250,000 gold crowns for each of the branches of insur¬ 
ance that is to be undertaken by the society in question. The Government 
resented to itself the right to suspend for a certain lapse of time tne grant of 
new concessions. In fact a Governmental Decree had prohibited up to 30 June 
1932 the formation of new insurance societies, as well as the setting up of new 
branches by foreign companies. 

By Taw VIII of 1923 the supervising authorities and the Guarantee Councils 
were also established. The former constitute a State organisation attached to 
the Ministry of Finance, exercising supervision over all insurance business. 
Reports must be submitted to these authorities by the insurance societies in 
regard to their general conditions, policies, terms offered, prospectus, etc. The 
insurance societies are expected to invite the supervising authorities to be present 
at their general meetings and must submit to them their final reports and 
statements. The Guarantee Council consists of delegates of the Ministries, 
and of the insurance companies and insured persons, and constitutes the 
advisory body of the supervising authorities. 

Taw VIII of 1923 deals with the premium reserves, which must be employed 
in the purchase of Hungarian State bonds, of land mortgage bonds or of other 
securities, in making loans on pledge guaranteed by such securities, loans granted 
on the guarantee of the securities themselves, mortgage loans on lands or 
buildings up to half the value, loans on revenue-producing houses up to 10 per 
cent, of the premium reserves. 

As regards reserves of insurance premiums against damage a large pro¬ 
portion of the reserves may be employed in bank deposits, whereas, in the case 
of life insurance, bank deposits can form only a limited proportion. Additional 
facilities may be granted by the supervising authorities. 

Reserves of insurance premiums received in foreign currency must, in 
conformity with this Taw, be invested or deposited in the same currency as 
that in which the insurance has been taken out and in values considered as sound 
by the supervising authorities. Foreign companies are expected to leave in 
Hungary the reserves of premiums on business done in that country. 


(i) VAsi>Hmnc0 Modernct 1931, p, 335. 
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state supervision of the insurance societies tends to become stricter (i). A 
Ministerial Order of 21 June 1930 contains among other provisions an important 
one under which the supervising authority may dissolve a national society and 
prevent a foreign company from continuing insurance business if these under¬ 
takings have for two years past done no insurance business or have effected 
only a very limited number of transactions, making a covering of risks impiob- 
able, and if for this reason it is justifiable to doubt if 1 he engagements made with 
insured persons can be kept. 

In accordance with a provision published in 1931 by the supervising author¬ 
ity (2) the insurance societies must also give in addition to the prescribed inform¬ 
ation: information on the premiums and on the additional charges, that is in 
regard to additional dues (handling charges, policy fees, supervision fees, stamp 
duty and other charges of the same kind). 

In the data relating to the premiums and additional charges distinction 
must be made between business effected directly or indircctl^^ business transferred 
for reinsurance and business retained at the insurer's own risk, Hungarian 
business and foreign business, etc. 

The information relating to claims and to indemnity reserves must include 
{a) the claims paid; (&) the indemnity reserves brought forward from the pre¬ 
vious year; (c) the amount of claims pending brought forward from the previous 
year; (d) the indemnity reserves at the end of the financial year ; {e) the amount 
of the claims paid in the course of the financial year. As in the case of the pre¬ 
miums, in these data distinction must be made between business effected directly 
or indirectly, within the country or abroad, etc. 

Rules relating to the insurance contract are codified in the Commercial Code 
of 1875. Very important amendments and additions have however been made by 
a number of later measures. The object of Law X of 1927 (3), which dealt with 
certain questions regarding payment of the insurance premium, was to complete 
certain lacunae existing in the Commercial Law in respect of the general legal 
principle of insurance and of the limits of insurance periods; at the same time 
the Law extends the duration of the validity of the insurance contract. 

Whereas according to the Hungarian commercial law the insurance contract 
against losses ceases to have validity if the premium payable at given periods 
is not paid when due, the Law of 1927 enacts that in such a case the contract 
shall not cease to be valid but that the insuring body may demand the fulfilment 
of the contract. As regards the insured person, he has the right to denounce the 
insurance contract at the end of six years, on condition of a periodical payment 
of the premiums; this right cannot be waived in advance. Other provisions 
follow relating to the duration of the contracts. 

On 18 December 1928 (4) the Government published an Order the object 
of which was to regulate the legal position of the insurance agents, a ruling which 


(1) Zeihchnft fuj die gc^atnte Vm%chei%t)%%mmemchaft, i October, v. loS, 

(2) Die Vcmclierung, 14 January 1933, p, 43, 

(3) Year-book of Foreign I^egislation 1927, p. 6q. 

(4) Vngamches mrUchaftUches Jahtbuch, 1939, p. 284; 1930, p. 343 ; I93x, p. 315. 
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had been omitted in the section of the Commercial Code of 1873 devoted to insur¬ 
ance. This Order contains lules of private law and also measures of adminis¬ 
trative law. ks rcj^ards the former, they are based on the Ceiman and Austrian 
legislation on the insurance contract: inter alia, in the distinction made between 
intermediary agents and agents with full 3)oweis to conclude agreements 

The measures of administrative law contain detailed rules on the content 
of instructions to agents, impose on these the obligation of showing the instruc¬ 
tions to the insured persons, and impose on the societies the obligation of drawing 
the attention of the insured person to the name and area of overation*^ of the 
agent. 

Very extensive powers have been conferred on the supervising authorities 
in regard to the punisliing of agents who have transgressed the provisions of the 
Order. The penal power of the supervising authority goes to the length of ha\nng 
the right, in case of or in the event of the agent committing a breach of good 
manners or failing in his trust, to prohibit him from doing business for a limited 
period or even entirely. In pursuance of article 13 of the new I^aw on insurance 
by which the Government has the duty of regulating afresh the whole .sphere 
of the insurance contract in a systematic codification, the Minister of Justice has 
had drawn up a scheme of regulation of insurance contracts. 

This scheme has been submitted to the persons concerned, but although 
its advantages have been recognised, the opinion has been expressed that present 
day economic conditions are not favourable for the introduction of a reform of 
such extensive scope. In a report drawn up in three languages, the National 
Union of Insurance Institutions (BIOS,: Landesverband der Versichmingsan- 
stalten) some prominence is given to the idea of an international unification of 
the legislation relating to the insurance contract. The Economic Committee 
of the Eeague of Nations has deputed the study of the question to the Inter¬ 
national Institute of Private Eaw at Rome. At the same time the pioposals 
made by the National Union of Insurance Institutions have evoked considerable 
interest on the part of the International Eaw Association, and a Committee 
of this Association has been formed for the puipose of studying the law of in¬ 
surance and the question of unification of the law of insurance has been placed 
upon the agenda of the next Congress of this Association. 

At their general meetings of 23 March 1932 the associated companies re¬ 
solved on the introduction of the non-liability clause (i). 

After two years of heavy losses (1924-25) the increase of premiums had 
been already resolved upon, as well as the introduction of complete non-liability 
up to 3 per cent., a measure which did much to improve the position by the 
suppression of compensation payments for trifling damage and by effecting 
economies in the costs of estimating damage. The insurance companies were 
however forced by more recent experiences to go further and to introduce a new 
schedule of rates including both higher premium rates and at the same time 
an extension of non-liability. In the case of insurances effected under the new 

(i) The foUowing sUtemcni is b.»sed mainly on an article by M. iCengyel: Die iSinfuhiung dti 
Abzugstranchise im ungatisdien Hagelgeschoft. Die Verstc^terungf No. 13* Wien, 31 maxz 1930, 
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schedule, the following alternatives are open: (a) if the new higher rates of 
premiums are applied, full compensation of losses may be paid, (6) if the 
premiums are subject to lo per cent, reduction, then comiJensation is not 
given for losses below 5 per cent.; (c) if a 20 per cent, reduction of premiums 
kas been arranged, then the non-liability applies to damage below 5 per cent; 
{d) for a 30 per cent, reduction of premiums, anon-liability for damage below 
8 per cent. 

The Office of the Pool dealing with estimation of damages has tabulated 
very important figures, relating to the effect of non-liability in the course of 
1928, 1929, 1930 and 1931. Por these four years damages have been grouped 
according to the percentages of damages. 

The following are the tables referred to:— 


Percentage 

of 

damages 


Mean 

licicciitagc Total 
of damages 


Ralticiion in the case of non-liabiliiy 
ot 5 % ot 8 % 


F1NANC1AI4 Year t92S, 

Gross Premiums: pengos 6,o62,()g3 


up to 5 %. 30^,286 of Vt 3f>4i28r> 

0- 10 %. 8 5i< 3,253 » S/sj 322,658 » Vi 5^6,253 

11-20%. 15 490,961 » S/15 i< 53,654 » Vi5 261,848 

21-30%. 25 276,585 » s/«5 55 » 3 X 7 »> 88,504 

31- 40 %. 35 193469 » V35 27,638 » 8/„ ^ 1,201 

41-50%. 45 160,965 h 5/^5 17,885 » 8/is 28,610 

51-100%. 80 1,150,268 » s/yj, 71,89a » ‘'/ao II5»027 


3,092,787 9(>^,330 t,358,735 


Financiai, Yisar 1929. 

Gross Premiums: ^,88^,045 pengos 


Wpt0 5%. 272,334 of Vi 272.331 of Vi 272,334 

6- 10 %. 8 531.762 » Vs 322,350 » Vx 531.762 

11-20%. 15 *1I3.6 .|o » 5/15 137,880 » Vi^j 220,608 

21-30%. 25 206,273 » S/25 41.254 » Vas 66,008 

31- 40 %. 35 167,988 » s/^5 23,008 » V^s 3^^392 

41-50%. 45 II0.OO6 » 5/,j5 13,223 » 8/4'! 21,152 

51-100%. 80 659,978 » s/a^ 41,225 » V8« 65,908 


2,370,981 


852,264 


1,216,254 
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£ 

Percentage 

ot 

damages 

Total 

Mean RctlucUon in the case ol non-liabllity 

l)ctccntagc - 0/ of 8 0 

of damages ^ ® “ 


FiNANaAi, Year 1930. 





Gross Premiums: jf,834,875 pengos 



up to 5 %. 


280,718 

of Vt 

280,718 

of I/. 

280,71b 

6- lo %. 

8 

483.231 


302,023 

- Vi 

483,231 

II- 20 %. 

15 

403»747 

‘ V13 

134.5S2 

» Vis 

215,331 

21- 30 %. 

25 

264,703 

» Vj 5 

52,860 

» V.S 

84.576 

31- 40 %. 

35 

215. 

» Vis 

30.772 

* 

49,235 

41- 50 %. 

45 

185,595 

» 5/^5 

20,622 

» V43 

32 , 99 ‘i 

51-100 %. 

80 

817,566 

» S/So 

51,098 

» Vso 

81,757 



2,656,568 


878,075 


1,233.848 


Financiai, Ykar 1931. 





Gross Premiums: 

3,674.193 




up to 5 %. 

. 

291,121 

of Vi 

291,121 

of l/l 

291,121 

0- 10 %. 

8 

494,920 

» S/a 

3 ^ 9 , ^25 

» Vi 

494,920 

II- 20 %. 

15 

50^244 

» Vis 

167,415 

» Vis 

267,864 

21- 30 %. 

25 

378,985 

» 5/25 

75*799 

» V =>5 

121,275 

31- 40 %. 

35 

298,089 

“ Vss 

42,584 

» Vss 

68,136 

41- 50 %. 

15 

248,979 

® V45 

27.605 

» V 4 S 

44 . 26 a 

51-100 %. 

80 

1,018,916 

» s/so 

63,082 

» Vso 

101,892 



3,233,25^1 


977,591 


1,389.47" 

This fixed non-liability clause 

‘ in the course of the four financial years has 

effected the following reductions, expressed ob percentages, in 

the compensation 

pajnnent?: 










In tbe cobc 
ot non-liabllity 
fixed at 5 % 

Is the cabc 
of son-liability 
fixed at 8 % 

1928..,. 

. 

. . . 

3114 


43.93 


1929. . • . 


. . , 

35-94 


51-30 


1930. . . 


. . . 

33-07 


46.44 


1931- • • • 


. . . 

30-23 


42.97 


Average . 


. . . 

32.59 percent. 

4^6.16 percent 

As proof of the exactness of the calculations, it has been remarked that in 
spite of the very different results of the four years to which the statistics refer, 
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the percentage of having in the conipeusalion payments, whether in the course 
of good or bad seasons, has been the same and the variation front tlie mean docs 
not exceed 10 per cent. 

It seems the more remarkable that the ratio between the saving in the com¬ 
pensation payments and the preniiunio is, according to the resnlls of difleient 
financial years, subject to veiy considerable fluctuations. 

This relation between the saving in the compensation payments and the 
amount of premiums receiv^ed appears to be as follows, taking into account the 
question of non-liabilit}": 


1928. 

19^9. 

1930 . 

1931 . 

Total of the four years 
Average per year . . 


With 

apph ing 
to damages 
iindor 

live pci cent. 

With 

non lia])ihty 
appljing 
to fCiinage^ 
undci 

eight per cent. 

15.89 

22.41 

17-43 

24.87 

icS.17 

-25-51 

zt.bo 

36.82 

73 t>0 

109.61 

T9.5 % 

-27-4 % 


As these figures show differences of more than 50 per cent, for the years 
in question, it may been observed that the relation belw^een the total of the com¬ 
pensation payments saved and the premiums must be left out of count in deter¬ 
mining the non-liability, and that the reduction in the compensation payments 
must alone be taken as basis. 

The Farmers' Co-operative Insurance Association {Gazddk) (i) decided to 
increase the premiums for the 1932 season by 20 per cent, and at the same time 
to allow, in the case of self-insurance " of 5 or 8 per cent, of the insured sum 
or of a part of the insured crops, a deduction on the premiums of 25 or 30 per cent. 
This societ}" was obliged to have recourse to these measures in coiise(j[uence of 
the unfavourable results of the financial 3^car 1931 in Ihc course of which the 
damages, including the cost of estimation, amounted to 118 per cent, of the 
premiiuns. vSince the beginning of operations of the society in hail insurance, 
the percentage of damages has been maintained at 71 per cent, except during 
the last few years in the course of which it has risen to 95 per cent. Although 
the Gazddk reinsures its risks at I/loyd’s, it endeavours to biiilct up once again 
its indemnity reserve. 

Up to the taking of these last resolutions, the Hungarian societies had adopted 
the vS^^tein of unconditional non-liability, that is to say, they made no payment 
in respect of losses below 5 per cent, wliile losses exceeding that figure were com¬ 
plete!}" compensated. At the same time the alternative was offered of covering 
also the losses below 5 per cent, against the payment of a supplementary premium. 


(1) Die Vmicfienn% No, u, Wien, 34 19^3, S. 16*5. 
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The fact is worth noting that in the event of insuiance of several kinds of 
products, the iion-liabilitj ivS not calculated accoiding to the total sum insured, 
but in accordance with the insured value of the products injured by the hail. 

According to an annouuceiiient made on i July “the Ministry of Finance 
was preparing a scheme for the foundation of an Institute of State Reinsurance 
with the view of lessening the burden of the total payments resulting from the 
reinsurances contracted with foreign insurance companies. 

The following is a statmment relating to the gross premiums received and the 
gross losses paid b^" each company forming part of the Pool during 1931 (i): 



Premiums 

Claims paid 

First Hungarian . 

. . 845,817 

777,746 

Fonci^re. 

• • 337,599 

197.419 

National. 

• • 346.413 

245,994 

Franco-Hungarian .... 

• • 393,553 

183,672 

Hungaiian-Dutch. 

. • 95,506 

93,943 

Hungarian Hail. 

• • 565,430 

587,774 

Hungarian Hail insurance . 

• . 565.430 

587,774 

Association of Financing Institutes 

32,505 

Turul . 

. . 55.600 

25.713 

Donau . 

. . 141,109 

122,187 

Phonix . 

• • 193.336 

123,878 

Riunione . 

. . 384.290 

304,251 

Royal-Exchange . 

. . 488,996 

501,323 

Sun . 

. . 45,684 

29,514 


3.744,594 

3,235,919 


The following are the figures relating to premiums rcceveid and compensation 
payments made by the three societies which do not form part of the Pool 
during the years 1926-1931 (3), expressed in thousands of pengos. 




Gn/dak 

Palria 

Fiisl 

Clinstian 

1926 

Premiums. 

. 909 

221 

60 


Claims paid. 

. 404 

93 

4 r 

1927 

Premiums. 

. 935 

305 

107 


Claims paid. 

.10x3 

206 

78 

1928 

Premiums. 

.1398 

219 

122 


Claims paid. 


141 

112 

1929 

Premiums. 


174 

103 


Claims paid. 


44 

74 

1930 

Premiums.. 


175 

117 


Claims paid.. 


^73 

67 

1931 

Premiums.. 


178 

107 


Claims paid. 

.1169 

192 

75 


(1) Die Versicherungy No, 47, Wien, 19 November 1932, S. 738, 

(2) Assekuranz Jahrbuch, n. 51, p. 655 and Die Versicherung, loc. cit. 



























The following is a table relating 1o hail insurance operations in effect in 
Hungary during 1929 grouped according to the main gioups ot jnrxluctb iiibuied 
agaiiivst hail (i). 


Humber of policies. 

llungamii 

CUlupdUlCS 

44 . 44 -i 

I'OrcleJU 

com panics 

10,442 

Totah 

54,884 

Total sums iusured jor hy groups of products 
{in thousands ot pengbs): 

Fodder grasses and varioiis fodder crops 

58 

5 

63 

Maize, fodder beets and potatoes . . . 

7 .i 5 <) 

1,642 

8,798 

Wheat. 

100,003 

28,504 

128,507 

Meslin, rye, barley, oats, spring corn . . 

78.455 

24,524 

102,979 


Oil-yielding plants, legumes, sugar- 


beets, vetches for seed, millet, 


buckwheat. 

6,147 

2,350 

8,497 

Millet, clover, seed, grass seed, poppies, 
rice and other commercial crops . . 

1,229 

460 

1,689 

Hemp, flax, hempseed, linseed .... 

1,328 

42c 

1,748 

Vines, hops. 

2,143 

732 

2,875 

Tobacco. 

3,109 

1,007 

4,116 

Total. 

190,628 

59.644 

259,272 

Premiums in thousands of pengds .... 

4,069 

1,274 

5,343 

Claims paid : 

Number of losses. 

10,470 

2,484 

12,954 

Total dainis paid (thousands of pengos) 

2,442 

755 

3,197 


F. A. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 

DBXyOS Alb., lug. Agr.: Traits d'^conomie rurale. Tome I: La terre. Encyclo- 
p4die agrouomique ct v6t6anaife. Biblioth^que agroiiomique beige. 21. Gembloux, 
Jules Ducolot X932. Price fr. $3 

[The first volume of a treatise on Rural Economy havS just been published by 
Jules Duculot. Its author, Professor Delos of the State Agricultural Institute at 
Gembloux, treats his subject under two aspects; one dealing wilh “ the realization 
of internal hannony in agricultural undertakings”, the other dealing with the exterior 
relations between agriculture and the economic world. The whole structure of Pro¬ 
fessor Delas * work is the natural result of this basic conception of rural economy. 
The traditional economic subdivi»sion of the three essential factors which influence agri¬ 
cultural production has been adhered to: land, capital and labour. The first volume 
is dedicated to the study of these factors : the land, its characteristics, value, improve¬ 
ments, taxation, systems of cultivation. Among the general causes which determine 
the value of the land, Professor Delos mentions the following: {a) the possibility 

(i) Hungaiiaa Anmial Statistical Yearbook, 1930. Published by the Royal Hungarian Central 
Office of Statistics, p. 216. 
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of improving it; (6) the improvements and works executed or planned by public admi- 
iiistratious ; (r) the tastes and avSpiratioiivS of the agi-icultural population in agiiciiltural 
uuitters, [(I) the systems of cultivation of the land. (0 the par<x‘lliug or rather tlie 
airaiigeiiient of tlie pare<ds of a ceitaiii property , (/) the size and nature of fanns ; 
(q) the labour available on the spot oi obUiined through migration 

One eliaptet <leals particularly with the legal iispects of landed property and 
agricultural exploitation. This part of Professor Delovs’ work is completed by a 
vStatemeiit on prcvSeiit day agricultural taxation in ]-5elgiiiiii The next chapter deals 
with the systems of cultivation imd crop rotation. 

The second volume is dedicated to the study of the fimdameiital elements of fixed 
and circulating capital The third 'V'olume will contain; (i) a study of the factor 
work from an economic and social point of view (2) a vStudy of the results obtained 
through the working of the three factors mentioned above, i. an economic 
account of crop-farming and of animal husbandry. 

It is Profeasor Delos* iiiLention to dedicate the IV volume of his work to compar¬ 
ative rural economy, agrarian policy, industrial economy, marketing of agricultural 
and colonial products etc. 

The ist volume takes into account the experience made in various countries in regard 
to several fundamental problems of rural economy, and it emphasizes the present 
state of die organization of Belgian agriculture. 

I^ANGB Oskar • Die Preisdispersion als Mittel uir statisttschen Messunq wirtschaft- 
UcJier Gleichgewichtsstomnqen (Verdffentlichungen dor Frankfurter (iescllscludl fiir 
Konjnnkturforschung, N. F. Heft 4). Hans Buske Verlag, Leipzig, 1932, S. S. 5O. 

[The book under review is an interesting contribution to the empirical study of 
the business cycle, in which the author makes an attempt to follow and to measure 
the hmer working of forces tending to produce economic di^ocations and crises. 
Hitherto, students of economic fluctuations have mofjtly focussed attention upon 
the price movements of particular commodities or upon changes in the general price 
level as represented by index numbers of prices. These methods of approaching the 
problem of economic dislocations, though valuable in the investigation of special pro¬ 
blems, fail to reach the real root of the problem of ecoomic dislocations and crises, 
since these are concerned with disturbances in the relations between the production 
and prices of the various goods and services rather than with the changes which occur 
in course of time in the general price level or in the prices of partiailar commod¬ 
ities. Investigation, therefore, should be directed towards the elucidation of the dislo¬ 
cations taking place in the balance of the various parts of the economic system, 
which is reflected in the disturbance of the interrekitions of prices of the diJOferent 
commodities. This equilibiiuiii must not be conceived as a static condition, because 
it is essentially dynamic, and economic evolution proce<'ds by imiumerable and con¬ 
stant small dislocations in supply and demand and in prices, which stimulate and 
direct production and trade. A certain fluidity in the constitution and balance of 
the economic system must thus be considered normal and healthy, and the relatively 
slight shifts in this balance, which provide the shocks necessary to keep economic 
life going, are indispensable. Considered statistically, these ^fts in economic equili¬ 
brium, which keep the system in motion, are naturally expreSvSed in changes in the 
dispersion of prices about their respective trend values, and the more serious the dis¬ 
turbance of equilibrium, the greater will be these changes. In a period of normal 
economic activities in which no particular dislocations upset the balance of the eco¬ 
nomic system, and the latter is kept in regular motion by slight occasional shifts 
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taking placxi in its vaiious parts, the prices of particular commodities tend to fluctuate 
within a restricted range about the imaginary lines representing their trends 'JliCvSe 
trend lines will fonn a sort of bimch, and the moving average of synchronous trend 
values of prices of the particular commodities will represent the* general trend of prices. 
The dispersion of trend values of particular prices about the general trend, measured 
by one of the recognised measures of dispersion - preferably logarithmic will then 
show the extent of dislocations wliich can be considere<l as normal in a regularly 
functioning economic system. This dispersion of trend values of prices of particular 
commodities about their general trend can thus be looked upon as a standard for 
the determination of the extent of price fiuctnations which aie normal in everyday 
economic life and to which the author refers as Gleichgemchtsveyschiebui^^en or shifts 
of balance. To find out whether a given price situation falls within the limits of such 
shifts of balance, or whether it represents a Gletchgewichtssfonmg or dislocation of equi¬ 
librium of a more serious nature, involving a more or less prolonged and far-reaching 
disturbance or crisis, it is, therefore, necessary to compare the dispersion of actual 
price variations with that of corresponding trend values. A coefficient of dislocation, 
designated by the symbol Q, is thus fotmd, representing a fraction of which the nmn- 
erator is the logarithmic standard deviation of actual price variations and the denom¬ 
inator the logarithmic standard deviation of corresponding trend values. The coefi- 
cient should be loo if the dispersion of actual prices is just normal, though in prac¬ 
tice, owing to small current disturbances in actual price movements, w’hich the author 
calls Fnktionserschemungen, it wdll mostly, even under perfectly normal conditions, 
exceed it slightly. As the coefficient of dislocation is always calculated from a lim¬ 
ited sample of price series, errors of sampling have to be taken into account, and only 
if the coefficient exceeds loo by at least three times its average error [mittleres Fehler) 
within which range the excess may be accounted for by errors of sampling, is one 
in presence of a real economic disturbance wbicb, if sufficiently pronounced, is referred 
to as a crisis]. 

G. P. 

Pioneer SeftlemenL Cooperative Studies, American Geographical Society. Kew' York, 
1932. Special Publication N® 14. 

[The American Geographical Society of New York has made an interesting addition 
to its series of special pamphlets on problems of general importance. This volume, 
the I4lh of the series, contains a number of co-operative studies on Colonisation and pie- 
sents this problem imder its most complex aspects. In a way these studies on Pioneer 
Settlement might be considered as a continuation and a completion of the «Pioneer 
Fringe »by Isaiah Bowman containing a discussion of the general principles of coloni¬ 
sation as illustrated by regional examples whicli the same Society published in 193 ^. 

The present publication constitutes a world survey of pioneer problems by spe¬ 
cialists who have an intimate personal knowledge of the regions they discuss 

The editors observe that in some cases, experts may notice some discrepancies be¬ 
tween conditions of today and the conditions prevailing at the time when the surveys 
were made. But it must be remembered that these studies were submitted to the Ame¬ 
rican Geographical Society during a period of three consecutive years. The problems 
discussed however remain essentially the same. The studies go to show that the period 
of the picturesque acquisition of lands, <lifficult to conquer but highly reniuncmtive 
when the conquest has been made, is over. Colonisation is today everywhere the result 
of the industry, ability, will power and adaptability of the pioneers to local conditions. 
Mechanical means play their own part in the ultimate success of colonising rmdertakings 



Macliiiiory lias doprived the ^\oTk ot the pioneer oi: nuiiy of its more brutal elements 
The spirit of the pioneer ihself has changed considerably, inasmuch as he now faces his 
task knowing tlnit he can count upon the iiiecliaiiical means which will help him to over¬ 
come his greatest difficulties 

All this is amply demonstrated in the 22 studies which make up the volume. 

The first part of the book contains a study of colonisation possibilities in North¬ 
western Canada, in the Prairie Provinces and m the great Northern Plains of the Fnited 
States The authors agree that the colonisation of these immense regions is li<irdly 
started, even though some sections may have been exploited for a consideiable period 
of time and can no longer be strictly classed as pioneer lands 

Of particular interest are the studies on conditions in Alaska, in the furthest northern 
section of Canada and on the Northwestern fringe of the IMtcd vStates. Improved means 
of transport, new machinery and the adaptation of old crops or the introduction of 
new ones have made it possible to advance cereal growing beyond the limit of the Arctic 
Grcle This, in the opinion of experts, means that even such remote regions, which 
until a few years ago were considered unfit for human life, or at least for permanent 
colonisation, can be utilised for vsettlement 

Three very important studies on South American colonisation regions contain im¬ 
portant conclusions. The Eastern coast line and valleys of the Andes, the enormous 
extensions of the IMatto Cirosso and of the (iran Chaco highlands and part of Patagonia 
liave millions of acres available for cultivation, provided they are made accessible from 
and to distribution centres. 

Then follow some studies on South Africa and certain vscclions of Northern Africa. 
As regards Northern Africa the author of the study cn Algeria, Tunis and iMorocco cx 
presses the view that there is here a vast field for colonisation, provided certain conditions, 
such as the uecevssit}’’ of employing native labour, are taketi into account. This condition 
applies also to South Africa, where intensive colonisation is pOvSsible and desirable. 

The studies on North European Russia and Eurasia, on internal colonisation in 
the U. S S. R. on Mongolia and Manchuria, with all the racial problems coimected with 
colonisation work in those regions, constitute a series of chapters which are tlic more 
interesting as such regions are known to so few people. The casual reader \vill be able 
better to imderstand some of the political events which Inive occurred and are occurring 
in those parts of the world and would otherwise remain rather obscure. 

The last part of the volume deals with the conditions and limits of colonisation in 
Tasmania and in New Zealand. Some .sections of Australia vSeem to offer a particularly 
promising field to colonising enterprise, should the nwd for new land be felt. 

Biograpliical notes on the authors of the various studies, a table of comparative 
measures and an index complete this interesting publication]. 

V, F. 

Union of vSotrm Africa — Report of the Native Economic Commission 1930-1932. 
The Govcmemeiit Printer Pretoria 1932, pp. 345. Price: zs 6 d, 

[The above Commission was appointed in June 1930 to enquire into and report 
upon infer alia the economic and social conditions of the native (i) population especially 
in the larger towns of the Union, and, in connection with the economic and social effect 

(i) The word iwlive” is now used tUnmi^houl. the Union ior Ihc naiilii-spcakiiiK peoples. 11 is 
iu'cordiugly used in this Rei>ort, and is written with a capital initial leUcr, It is not rcgiirdcd by the 
Ommiissioners as a very suit ible word, but ia adoptai for puqioses ol couveniet«cc. 
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upon tile Kuropeaii population of K'siileuce of natives in the urban areas, the measures, 
if any, to be adopted to prevent the inoreasinj> migration of natives into such 
areas. 

It was recognivSed by the Coimnissioners that if such invcstigcition was to have value 
and significance, it was essential to take count not merely of the small group of urbanised 
natives, but also of the great mass of the native population engaged in farming in the 
Union, whether farming their own lands in the “ Reseri^es,, or working on European 
farms. 

It was accordingly resolved at the first meeting of the CommiSvS:c*ners that ^dsits 
should be made to typical rural areas (including certain of the Native Reserves), and 
oral evidence taken in public session in respect to conditions. Among the witnesses so 
heard were a large number of Native Chiefs, members of Native Councils (administering 
the Reserves), as well as the Native Commissioners in various districts, other officials, 
inisvsionaries, and fannes* associations The Director of Native Agricultuie gave oral 
evidence, in addition to presenting certain written reports. The hrwSt 6o pages of the 
Report, together with an addendum of similar length by a single member of the Commis¬ 
sion, and several important appendices, deal with the native farming population and the 
resulting problems with special reference to the migration into towns. 

An estimate made in 1929 showed that out of a tolal population of the ITmon of 
about 7.2 millions of all races, nearly four million are natives living in the Reserves, 
or rural areas set aside for native occupation under the Natives I^ands Act of 1913, 
varying in. extent in the different provinces. The number of natives working on Euro 
pean farms is probably at no time less than half a million, but is difficult to determine 
exactly, as it is liable to be increased during certain seasons by natives coming from the 
Reserves, and also owing to the fact that the census is not now taken in respect of 
non-Europeans. 

Fanning on the Reserves is conditioned by the methods of a primitive subsistence 
economy, characterised by a wasteful utilisation of the soil and a form of cattle-holding 
based on religious and social ideas rather than on economic considerations of any kind. 
The result is that the carrying capacity of the land is being diminished for live stock and 
human beings alike, owing to erosion, disappearance of nutritive grasses, destruction 
of timber, drying up of springs, and in short the creation of desert conditions. Even 
wliete, as in the Transkei, in the extreme north-east of Cape Province, ameliorative mea¬ 
sures have been adopted in regard to cultivation, the persistence of over-stocking milit¬ 
ates against the efforts to restore the natural fertility of the land. In this area, and 
in some others, the Native Councils have established Native Agricultural Schools in wliich 
younger educated natives can receive a training as demonstrators, and in this way very 
promising results have been achieved in raising the level of cropping methods practised : 
it remains however extremely difficult for these demonstrators, even though they are in 
a position to win the confidence of the tribal masses, to introduce against traditional 
prejudices the simple ideas of pasture and herd improvement by means of fencing and 
limitation of numbers to available feed. It is in fact the undeveloped state of the 
Reserves with consequent pressure of population on land and absence of scope or prospects 
for the more advanced natives, which is the main cause of the noticeable drift to towns. 
Extension of the native demonstrator system is regarded as the most hopeful method of 
combatting the evils, and the Director of Native Agriculture informed the Commission 
that the number of demonstrators sliould be increased from the existing 155 to 400 if 
any real impression was to be made within the next ten years on agricultural and pastoral 
methods in the Reserves. 

In regard to native labour on European farms, the main question is that of the work¬ 
ing of the so-called ** labour tenancy ", by which is understood the giving of services 
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for a ceriain ixiriod in the year to the farmer by the native and his family in return for 
the ro reside on the farmer*s land, to cultivate a portion of land and to graze 
his fH-ock on the farm. 

By this S3^stem Lhe fanners secure a supply of manual labour with little or no cash 
outlay, and the native who has been driven by vshortage of land from the lleser\’es 
obtxins land for hi.s cattle. VarioUvS other privileges are usually granted, such as a build - 
ing site and free iivSe of available building mateiials; also, during ilie days of labour, 
fo^ for the tenant’s familv and even sometimes cash wages. At the Siune time the sys¬ 
tem tends to give rise to disputes and friction; the natives complain of limitation 
of their live stock, poor quality of lands given for ploughing, etc. From the farmer’s 
standpoint, since the native largely retains his far from progressive cropping and pastoral 
practices, the full value of the land is not being obtainr d, and hence it is increasingly 
felt tliat tliis method of securing a labour supply is uneconomic, the only reason for 
its retention on many farms being that there seems at prevSent no satisfactory alter¬ 
native. The discontent of the younger natives leads to their migration to the towns 
while the heads of famihes will sometimes depart with their herds and take to a wander¬ 
ing Ufe. The system of labour tenancy is in fact disintegrating, although still deeply 
rooted in the special conditions of European landholding and native mentality. 

The Commission recommends the enforcement of written contracts, and the gradual 
introduction of a system of payment by the fanner of an agreed cash wage and by 
the native of a regulated charge for use of land for cropping or grazing. One mem¬ 
ber of the Commission in a separate report recommends that it should be made pos¬ 
sible to lease lands, in the areas reserved for European ownership, to natives on a 
cash rent basis, subject to stipulations as to proper utilisation of the land. 

Throughout the Report stress is laid on tlic need for bringing about by education 
a change in the outlook of the native but it is also recognised that this must be a very 
gradual process. A great impetus has been given to the progress of the natives and of 
their agriculture by the appointment in 1929 of a Director of Native Agriculture in the 
Department of Native AfEairs and by the enlightened attention devoted by the Direc¬ 
tor and his staff to the problems of the native cultivator alike on the Reserves and 
on the European farms in the Union. 

In conclusion the following remark may be quoted from the tuldendum Report 
of one of the Commissioners, as bearing on the general question of the African native 
which has from time to time received attention in this Review. ** One of the iiiOvSt 
serious obstacles in the way of the Natives’ progrevss is the belief, prcvjilent among 
Europeans in the Union, that the Native is incapable of progress and must always remain 
backward. The falsity of this belief is shown in the suoccas achieved by individual 
Union Natives in a profession such as medicine, teaching, farming, and by bodies of 
Natives in administering their own affairs; and its falsity is still further shown by the 
advance made in several parts of Africa, such as Nigeria find Tanganyika, where trust 
has been shown in the Natives' ability to evolve the necessary adaptation of their own 
institutions to meet the changes brought about in their lives by the coming of Euroixian 
civilisation. In the face of the evidence, it is idle to deny the capacity of the Natives 
to respond to intelligent guidance and training. ” 

From the standpoint of the Union as a whole, a raising of the economic position of 
the Native with consequent Increase in purchasing power niUvSt undoubtedly react bene¬ 
ficially on the general economic conrlitious]. 


C. 11. 
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Agrarian Reform in Spain. 

I. — Spanish Agriculture before the Reform. 

The boundaries of the Spanish Republic, which together with Portugal forms 
the Iberian Peninsula, are on the north the Cantabrian Sea and France, on the 
east the Mediterranean, on the south the Mediterranean, the Straits of Gib¬ 
raltar and the Atlantic Ocean, and on the west Portugal and the Atlantic. 
The territorial area is 505,196.52 km. and there is a population of 25 million 
inhabitants. 

The country consists of a great tableland of an average height of 700 
metres above sea-level, divided into two parts, the Northern and the Southern 
tablelands, by the great mountain range of the Central system. 

Spanish territory maj’- be regarded as divided into the following agricultural 
regions: 


A. hUand, 

The lower Northern jdatean. — Formed by the upper, or catchment, 
basin of the Douro and extending over 18.7 per cent, of the whole national 
territory. 

The lower Southern plateau, — Formed by the upper or catchment basins 
of the Tagus and the Guadiana, and representing 25 per cent, of the whole 
territory. 

The depression of the Ebro, — Including the regions which drain into 
the JSbro. This basin, which has a climate peculiar to itself, is frequently 
subject to long continued droughts. It rei>resents 15.5 per cent, of Spanish 
territory. 


B. Transition regions. 

The Baetic or Andalusian Depression, — This consists of the Andalu¬ 
sian region, that is to say, the basin of the Guadalquivir, representing 13 per 
cent, of the whole territory. 
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C. Coast zones. 

The Mediterranean zone. — Consisting of Catalonia, Castellon, Valencia, 
Alicante, Murcia, Almeria, Granada and Malaga. Similarities in the agricul¬ 
ture would indicate the inclusion of the island province of the Balearic Lslands. 
This zone represents i6 per cent, of the territory. 

The Cantabrian-Atlantic zone. — This zone includes all the provinces 
of the North of Spain and extends to 9.8 per cent, of the whole territory. 

The Insular zone of the Canaries. — This is formed by the archipelago 
of the Canary Islands and represents 1.4 per cent, of the territory. 

Nearly all these regions have certain affinities with other countries in re¬ 
gard to crops grown. As regards the Central plateau however the cultivation 
affinities are only to be found in the extreme east of Europe or western Asia 
Otherwise the Cantabrian-Atlantic zone resembles in its agricultuie Western 
Europe; the Mediterranean zone and the Ebro depression are agricultural 
regions very similar to those of Southern Europe, while the crops of the 
Andalusian depression much resemble those which prevail in that part of North 
Africa which borders on the Atlantic. 

As regards conditions of plant growth Spanish soil may be considered as 
divided into two groups: one forming what is known as the dry lands of Spain 
occupying 90 per cent, of the territory, and the other formed by the remaining 
10 per cent, constituting the rainlands. In the former group there is a character¬ 
istic reaction against drought, the rainwater falling on the waste lands being 
stored and used for the cultivated or cultivable lands by means of the various 
methods made possible by the technique of agricultural hydrography. Since 
this method of land improvement is costly and difficult, it is applied only to a 
limited area constituting the irrigation zones, while the other lands of this 
group form the zone of arid lands. The group of rainlands in vSpain are 
characterised by the contrary procedure, that is to say, by the struggle against 
the excess of moisture, on account of which it is essential to drain, rather 
than to irrigate, the lands. 

The following figures will illustrate the distribution of the soil in the territory 
of the Republic. 

The total area of Spain, expressed in hectares, is 50,510,213 distributed as 
follows: 

Cultivated area.hectares 18,353,546 or 38.3 per cent, of total 

Forest area. » 25,281,100 » 50.0 » » 

Unproductive area. » 3,814,628 » 6.0 » » 

Area taken up for roads or for 

urban centres. » 2,060,538 » 4.1 » » 

Although the above groupdug shows 88,3 of the total area to be under cultiv¬ 
ation or forest land, the actual situation is unsatisfactory since the greater part 
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of the iorest land is unproductive on account ot its altitude, its drought conditions, 
and because owing to its geological structure it is unsuitable for farming The 
same may be said of the cultivated area where owing to adherence to old-fashioned 
methods the results that ought to be obtained cannot be secured. 

Although so backward, agriculture is the principal source of wealth in Spain. 
The proportion of the population actively engaged in agriculture is 70 per cent, 
and the value of the production per hectare, taking into account the supplementary 
values of stockbreeding and of the industries for transformation of agricultural 
products, is 184 pesetas. This means for each Spanish citizen, on the basis 
of a census population return of 22 million persons, the annual sum of 450 
pesetas. 

The strictly agricultural production represents an annual value of 9 milliards 
distributed as follows : 

Cereals and leguminous crops.4,501,000,000 pesetas 

Root and tuber crops. 860,000,000 » 

Vine products .. 792,000,000 » 

Olive products. 647,000,000 » 

Fruits .2,000,000,000 » 

Other products. 200,000,000 » 

Wheat is the cereal most widely cultivated, and the annual production 
reaches an average of 38 million quintals, nearly covering the requirements of 
the country. 

In the group of root and tuber crops, the first place is held by the production 
of potatoes. 

Vine growing occupies 1,500,000 hectares, and more than 22 million hecto¬ 
litres of wine are obtained besides table grapes of world renown. 

The production from olive cultivation is the largest in the world, and the area 
cultivated is 1,800,000 hectares. 

The fruit growing is on a large scale, and often gives immensely high values 
to the land so utilised, as returns are obtained up to 2,300 pesetas per hectare, 
although the average return per hectare under this cultivation does not exceed 
444 pesetas. 

The above statements will give an adequate idea of the agricultural position 
in Spain. Some examination will now be undertaken of the position of land 
holding. 

In this respect, figures are available only for half of the national territory, 
the portion mainly required for the purposes of the agrarian reform, as will be 
seen from the sequel. 

A statistical table is reproduced here based on the latest official figures 
of the I/and Survey which are brought up to 31 December 1931. This table 
shows the total number of farm holdings constituting the 22,435,090 hectares 
of the cadastral survey, grouped according to area; 
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Under 

1 ha. 

Fioni I 

to 5 lia. 

h'rom 5 to 10 ha 

h'loin 10 

to '30 ha. 

REGIONti 

Niimbct 

oi 

laruib 

Aica 

Nnm1)ci 

ol 

iatiub 

Aicu, 

Number 

of 

iarms 

Aica 

Nuiiilicr 

ol 

iuiuis 

Aiea 

Castile-l,eon. 

2,^22,32^ 

768.247 

258.057 

-119.037 

14,600 

84,o6^ 

8 . 51 1 

165,021 

Central. 

i, 4‘JO,I98 

477,110 

230,618 

437.528 

12.995 

88,208 

9‘13«^ 

207,3 1.6 

Coastal provinces. . 

I,l33»39b 

424 I|0 

180,794 

348.678 

21.176 

138.953 

13,900 

27 \. 4 A 2 

South-Baslem pro¬ 
vinces . 

326,562 

105,251 

122,017 

208,573 

21.341 

136,049 

17,773 

350,132 

Ba Mancha. 

858,036 

400,592 

468,300 

938.470 

47.C53 

337.398 

29,154 

603,012 

Bstreniadnra .... 

79 h 4^7 

342,600 

210,849 

426.123 

26.538 

178.493 

19,028 

405.823 

Provinces adjacent 
to Andalusia . . . 

395,805 

i 

15-1.089' 

119.633 

2 15.309 

15.438 

103,022 

12,058 

230,805 

Andalusia. 

512,550 

303.213 

280,765 

581.139 

46.043 

313,229 

1-13.783 

684,402 



From 50 to 100 ha. 

From 100 to 350 ha. 

From 250 tf> 500 ha. 

From 500 to 1,000 ha. 

Rl^GIONS 

Number 

of 

farms 

Area 

Numbei 

ot 

iaims 

Area 

Number 

of 

farms 

Area 

Number 

of 

farms 

Area 

Castile-Leon. 

1.615 

104,105 

786 

104,250 

288 

99,199 

84 

53.847 

Central. 

1,733 

117,248 

992 

144,49-1 

320 

103,929 

92 

63.586 

Coastal provinces. . 

2,331 

153.790 

1,221 

176.749 

460 

149,184 

97 

68,889 

South-Eastern pro¬ 
vinces . 

2.755 

172,281 

1,217 

181,190 

450 

135.530 

J52 

98,086 

Xva Mancha. 

• 4,048 

273,191 

2,893 

397.318 

1,506 

481.276 

675 

458,549 

Kstremadnra . . , . 

5.156 

335.486 

3,620 

528,335 

1,779 

571.423 

587 

398,148 

Provinces adjacent 
to Andalusia . . . 

2.242 

1 

131,689 

1,441 

210,305 

733 

243.375 

303 

198,365 

Andalusia. 

5.8t9 

401,01b 

4,135 

597.316 

2,406 

775.923 

1.093 

727.919 


REGIONS 

From 1,000 
to 3,500 ha. 

From fl,5oo 
to 5.000 ha. 

Over 5,000 hn. 

Number 

of 

farms 

Area 

Number 

of 

farms 

Area 

Number 

of 

farms 

Area 

Castile-Leon. 

49 

71,369 

14 

48,322 

3 

13,678 

Central. 

' 32 

45.537 

4 

13,695 

I 

5,034 

Coastal provinces. 

15 

22,840 

3 

11.381 

I 

6.212 

^utih-Bastem provinces. 

39 

66,189 

4 

13,681 

— 

— 

X/a Mancha.. 

343 

520,819 

09 

239.005 

j 26 

180,46.1 

Bstremadura. 

159 

234.746 

10 

29.534 

I 

5,001 

Provinces adjacent to Andalusia. . . . 

1 145 

211,797 

29 

95,760 

t 11 

72.4*10 

Andalusia. 

405 

603,302 

50 

171.005 

31 

176,390 
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From the above table certain consequences may be deduced which emphasise 
the absolute necessity foi bringing about a legal reform in land ownership. 

In fact, in the total of the area under sur^^^ey (22,435,090 ha.}, there are 
10,214,352 farm holdings, of which 10,016,994 (or 98 per cent.) consist of less 
than 10 hectares. Although this seems a very high percentage of all the farms, 
the area represents merely 36 per cent, of the area under review, and, included 
in this last percentage, 34 per cent, represents the farms of less than one 
hectare, that is to say, the dwarf holdings, the existence of which is so ir¬ 
rational and un economic that it may well be designated as the shredding of 
ownership. ” 

On the other hand, the large farms of more than 500 hectares number 
4,527 and their total area is 4,916,590 hectares, or one fourth of the whole area 
included in the table. Moreever, 1,444 farms of over 1,000 hectares account 
for 2,849,101 hectares, that is to say the average area of three Spanish provinces, 
and an area equivalent to the eight million farms of one hectare in extent which 
are shown in the survey. 

All these data point to the prevalence of both dwarf holdings and latifundia, 
and accordingly to the necessity of legal reform of territorial ownership, by 
which concentration or partial splitting of holdings, according to the circum- 
sances, may be attained. The result should be the creation of a reasonable 
type of holding with respect to the characteristics and requirements of each 
agricultural region. 


2. — Necessity for the reform and objects in view. 

From the foregoing statement it will be clear that the situation of Spanish 
agriculture calls for reform. In fact taking into account the natural conditions 
in Spain for farming, the greater number of the products show per unit of area 
indices lower than should theoretically be the case. In addition, forestry and 
stockbreeding are far from remunerative, the means of transport are antiquated 
or backward, marketing and customs organisation is imperfect, in agricultural 
credit and in co-operation, whether for sale or for distribution, the first steps 
onlj" have been taken, technique generally speaking is rudimentary and there 
is no co-ordinated plan for utilisation of the national lands, while the rural 
industries subsidiary to agriculture, or necessarily bound up with it, are far 
from attaining the importance that they should do in Spain, as a European 
country of more than 500,000 square kilometres in area. All this backward¬ 
ness and inequality justifies the necessity for the agrarian reform, which should 
be carried into effect in almost every territory of the Republic. 

The defective element in the normal working of agriculture in Spain is to 
be ascribed to the variability that characterises it, a result, as has been shown, 
of certain orographical and climatic features, which, together with the nature 
of the soil impart a distinctive aspect not only to each province but also to each 
commune, and give rise to a number of difficulties which cause interruption 
in systematic farming work. 
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The problem of the land in Spain is not however bound up merely with the 
climatic and other factors referred to above, but is affected as has been stated 
by the s3"stem of tenure. On the northern and southern plateaux, where sub¬ 
division of the land into small holdings is most fully carried out, and the farm 
worker accordingly has a greater share of the farmland, the recurrent evil 
of unemployment is not felt with that intensity" with which it is felt in Andalusia 
and in Estremadura. These last are regions of large estates and of latifundia 
where forced periods of agricultural idleness are combined with adverse meteoro¬ 
logical conditions in the years of bad harvests which form the special features of 
the extensive cultivation of the Spanish arid lands. 

It is thus undeniable that the origin of the agricultural deficiency, which 
it is proposed to remedy as far as possible by the agrarian reform, lies in the 
natural conditions of soil and chmate taken together with the land tenure system. 
It is with these two important causes that the Reform proposes to deal, and it 
is reasonable to suppose that a level of attainment will be reached such as is 
practicable in the present state of world agricultural progress. 

The origin of the evil having been recognised, the Reform proposes to con¬ 
centrate upon the internal and external factors of agricultural production. Among 
internal factors the factor of the land comes first. In place of regarding the 
land as accumulated capital, as it is usually regarded, the tendency under 
the reform is to transform the conception into that of an irreplaceable instru¬ 
ment of production. The land has a social function to fulfil, and must undergo 
modification in that sense. The law regards a redistribution of the soil as essen¬ 
tial, because the present system of private ownership, with all the privileges 
accumulated over many years of favourable legislation during which other 
social theories prevailed, cannot satisfy requirements which the Reform endeav¬ 
ours to meet. The land cannot be accumulated in the hands of a few persons 
who from lack of stimulus, of working capital and technical skill cannot make 
it as productive as it should be ; neither should it be split into parcels smaller 
than the limit imposed by the technique for each class of cultivation, so as to 
make its farming uneconomic; it is essential to break up land or to concen¬ 
trate it, according to circumstances and the requirements imposed by the most 
suitable form of cultivation. 

Another mternal factor with which the Reform deals is capital in its different 
forms (fixed, circulating, live or dead stock). Land must not however 
be considered as real capital and but as an instrument of production. The 
service of capital in land at the present time absorbs the greater part of the 
profit derived from farming and for its purchase are employed large sums which 
are deducted almost entirel^r from the working capital and the fair remuneration 
of labour. 

In regard to labour, its just share has up to the present been curtailed, 
as it consists in a fixed remuneration in the form of a weekly or daily wage, 
without, it is true, incurring the risks of the yearly farming balance-sheet, but 
without any share in the profits. Yet the labour factor is the most important, 
since on it the natural productivity of the land depends, as is not the case in 
forestry or in the more primitive forms of stock farming. To the labour factor 
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is owed that transformation in cultivable land which has been brought ab^ut 
b}’ permanent improvements, beginning with the breaking up of the good land> 
going on to the planting of trees and culminating in the operations of regulation 
and levelling. 

The Reform moreover tends to act upon the external factors of production, 
such as the public authorities, the community itself, the markets and associa¬ 
tions. Of great importance also is the official intervention of the various organ¬ 
isations of the public authorit}" or Government. Not only may the Government 
in its zeal for agriculture put in hand public works or develop experiment and 
demonstration services in addition to providing technical instruction in agri¬ 
culture, but the direction given to taxation is also of great importance, since 
the share which the vState assigns to itself, through the imposition of taxes, in 
the net return from agricultural production, or it may be in the general assess¬ 
able uealth, has a decisive influence on the rural economy. 

Population too with its phenomena of density, absenteeism, emigration, 
concentration and dispersion, etc., is also an external factor of considerable 
importance in agricultural production and for this reason the Reform proposals 
deal also with population. 

Tastly there are the markets, internal and external, with their problems 
transport and tariffs as well as the agricultural associations which by their 
intervention determine the rural prosperity. The markets can, by perfecting 
their organisation and equipment regulate credit, sales and consumption of the 
products, and become 3’et another of the factors in agricultural production which 
fall within the field of activity of Reform. 

To sum up, the objects of the Spanish agrarian reform are technical, social 
and economic and cover all aspects relevant to these, co-ordinating them with 
a view to bringing about a just and effective settlement. 

A review will now be made of the most striking features of the Law of 
Agrarian Reform, the complete text of which has been published in the Year¬ 
book of Agricultural Legislation of this Institute. 

3. — The Law’- of the Agrarian Reform. 

In the month of September 1932 two laws were promulgated, that of the 
Agrarian Reform on 15 September, and that by which the Institute of the Agra¬ 
rian Reform, the organisation for carrying out the Reform, was established on 
23 September 1932. 

The following comments may be made on the text. 

In the first chapter {Base j) it is stated that the law... begins to take 
effect from the day of its promulgation ** and it is added ..." none the less, the 
juridical conditions of a private character relating to rural ownership which 
may have been voluntarily constituted since 14 April 1931 (the date of the 
proclamation of the Republic) up to the time of the promulgation of the law 
will be held, for the purposes of the law, to be not constituted, in so far as they 
may be in any way opposed to the full effect of the law. 

It was necessary to give the law this retrospective character, owing to the 
fact that, as the general tendency u hich would be taken by the Reform became 
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clear immediately on the establishment of the Republic, new juridical situa¬ 
tions were created by the private interests that were threatened by the future 
Reform, with the object of evading the provisions and of impeding the course 
of the projected measure. 

Naturally, the case contemplated here is not that of a legitimate purchase 
made in good faith; the retrospective clause is directed merely against rights 
deliberately constituted wuth full knowledge of the menace involved in the 
new law, and with the intention of counteracting and evading the objects pro¬ 
posed by the Reform. The equitable intention of the law is clear fron; the 
fact of the limitation of the cases to which this retrospective measure applies, 
as follows: 

{a) if, before 14 April, the nature of the estates had been such as to make 
it necessary to subject them to the expropriation contemplated in the Reform, 
that is to say, such estates as would have been expropriated on 14 April, 
had the law then been in force; 

{b) if the characteristic features of the estates have been changed in virtue 
of juridical situations specially constituted in the period intervening between 
the establishment of the Republic and the promulgation of the Taw of the Agra¬ 
rian Reform, and lastly; 

(c) if any modification of the characteristic features removes the estates 
from the sway of the law of the land. 

In Chapter 2 [Base 2) the beneficent effects of the law for rural workers 
are outlined. Although “ the effects of the law will extend to the whole 
territory of the Republicin the first instance it will be brought into force 
without delay in those communes where the enforced idleness and the number 
of persons not in employment render it most necessary, i. e., in Andalusia, Estre- 
madura, Ciudad Real, Toledo, Albacete and Salamanca. This chapter also 
contains provisions relating to credit which will be mentioned in their place* 

Base 3 la3?s down that , . . the execution of the Taw shall be entrusted 
to the Institute of Agrarian Reform, as a body the function of which is to 
effect a transformation in the Spanish rural organisation.The Institute 
will be a duly constituted public body with independent lesources. It will be 
under the direction of a Council consisting of agricultural experts, legal experts, 
representatives of official agricultural credit, landowners, tenants and agricul¬ 
tural workers. 

A few days after the publication of the Reform on 23 September, this In¬ 
stitute was established, and immediately entered on its activities. Subsequently 
certain reforms were introduced which the situation appeared to demand and 
were based on the decree of 5 November of the same year 1932. 

The Institute of Agrarian Reform, in accordance with Base 4, made it 
its first business to define and give content to the work of introduction of the 
Reform, to establish the various stages of its realisation, and to indicate the 
concrete regional forms that must be adopted for its speedy and effective 
introduction. 

The Institute of Agrarian Reform, in its capacity of a loyal auxiliary 
organisation of the Reform, endeavours to guide Spanish agricultural, 
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forestry and stockfarming production along the lines contemplated in the I/aw, 
to make provision for development and to carry development to an approp¬ 
riate point. 

In Base 5, the Law defines in detail the lands that must be expropri¬ 
ated in the interest of the introduction of the Refom. All lands will be liable 
to expropriation that belong to any indmdual or public body and fall under 
the following definitions; lands of the arid zone under crops and pasture rota¬ 
tion, from 300 to 600 hectares; olive plantations on the arid zone, associated 
or not with other crops, from 150 to 300 hectares ; vineyards in the arid zone, 
from 100 to 150 hectares; arid lands regularly planted with trees or shrubs, 
from 100 to 200 hectares; pasture grounds partly under plough with or with¬ 
out tree planting, from 400 to 750 hectares; all the farmlands included in the 
large irrigable zones with State-aided irrigation works and an area of between 
10 and 50 hectares. Those estates will also be liable to expropriation which 
are voluntaril3' submitted by their owners provided that their acquisition is 
regarded as of utility for the purposes of the agrarian reform; rural lands be¬ 
longing to public corporations, foundations or institutions farmed by tenant 
farmers, in share tenancy or any other form of indirect cultivation; estates 
that have been acquired for purposes of speculation or with the sole object 
of collecting a rent without any intention of cultivation by the purchaser; seig- 
norial lands either uncultivated or badly cultivated; lands which it would have 
been possible to irrigate, in view of the presence of a pool or in consequence 
of the establishment by law of the obligation to irrigate, but which have not 
3"et been irrigated ; also lands included in the new irrigation schemes undertaken 
at the expense of the State; lands situated at least two kilometres from 
the borders of centres of population not exceeding 25,000 inhabitants, when the 
owner of the said lands possesses in the same commune other property on wliich 
the return for purposes of the land tax exceeds the sum of one thousand pesetas, 
while he does not cultivate the said lands directly ; lands conveyed by contract 
on special terms binding both parties, and lands that shall have been assigned 
to the State, the region, province or commune in payment of a debt, as an 
inheritance or a legacy; lands farmed S3"stematically on a tenancy basis either 
on a money rent or with pajmient in kind over a period of twelve years or more 
provided that they do not belong to minors or incapacitated persons and are 
not property constituting the non-estimated dowry of married women or lands 
held in usufruct; lands occupying an area greater than one sixth of the total area 
of the land of the commune in which they are enclosed. Lands such as these 
last, and in particular lands which might have been transformed into irrigated 
lands but which have not been so treated by their owners, will be expropriated 
by preference. 

Previously to the publication of the Law of Agrarian Reform, the Govern¬ 
ment had decreed on 25 August 1933 the confiscation of all the rural estates 
and country dwellings belonging to persons who had taken part in the revolu¬ 
tionary movement of 10 August 1932. The lands were to be expropriated 
without any compensation and were to pass in their entirety to the State 
for assignment to the purposes of the Agrarian Reform. The law compels 
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landowners compromised in the revolutionarj" movement to continue to culti¬ 
vate their lands up to the time at which the State takes charge, if il is a case 
of direct farming. If the farm was leased, the law provides for the rents 
being collected by the State. The law of confiscation threatens with imprison¬ 
ment of varying duration owners who do any injury to the rural estates thus 
subject to confiscation, either by careless cultivation tending to reduce the nor¬ 
mal production or by destruction of the permanent improvements of the con¬ 
fiscated farms. This law of confiscation of rural lands is applicable to the whole 
of the national territory. On the other hand, expropriations carried out in ap¬ 
plication of the Agrarian Reform, although extending to the whole of the territory 
of the Republic, have been in the first instance applied to landowners of the pro¬ 
vinces of Andalusia, Estremadura, Ciudad Real, Toledo, Albacete and Salamanca, 
which are the regions where the need for the Reform is most strongly felt. For 
the remaining 36 provinces the Reform can only be applied on the proposal 
of the Government and by means of a special law voted by the two Chambers. 
None the less, in these 36 provinces, the Law of Agrarian Reform will be applied 
immediately on State properties and on rural seignorial lands. 

In accordance with Base 6 the following four classes of rural estates will 
be exempted from expropriation for purposes of the Reform: 

1. communal lands belonging to the villages, stock routes, and large 
cattle grazing grounds utilised by the communes; 

2. lands given up to forest working; 

3. large pasture lands with scrub, untilled and waste land [baldios y 
eriales) when 75 per cent, of the area does not admit of cultivation; 

4. lands which on account of their excellent farming or improvements 
may be considered as models of good cultivation alike from the technical and 
the economic standpoint. 

These cases of exception will not apply to seignorial lands nor to forest 
workings, or large pasture estates (dehesas) and heathlands forming the fifth 
part, at least, of the area of the commune in which they are situated, nor to 
pasture estates (dehesas) leased and utilised jointly by a group of small stock-** 
farmers. 

Bases 7 and 8 deal with the question of compensation for lauds expropri¬ 
ated, According to these, the Institute of Agrarian Reform, as the organ for the 
carr3ring of the Reform into effect, will proceed to the preparation of the inventory 
of the lands already indicated as subject to expropriation, and for this purpose a 
notice will be published in the official journals, inviting all owners of lands liable 
to expropriation to present, within thirty days, to the Registro de la propriedad 
(a duly authorised institution the object of which is to secure ownership (dominio) 
and the privileges derived from it) for the locality in which their lands are situated, 
a detailed report in regard to their lands, stating their position, area, boundaries, 
and other circumstances necessary for the ready identification of the estate that 
is to be expropriated. 

A book win be kept at each of these offices in which wiU be entered the estates 
liable to expropriation, and each office will transmit monthly to the Institute of 
Agrarian Reform a copy of the entries. 



Landowners omitting to submit 'v^ithin the thirty da5’s period such declara¬ 
tion of their lands, or those owners who in submitting the declaration omit an estate 
or farm, will be subject to a fine equal to 20 per cent, of the value of the lands not 
declared or omitted from the declaration, such fine to be collected by the Institxrte 
of Agrarian Reform. 

On the expiry of the period fixed, any person may denounce to the officers 
of the Registration offices the existence of expropriable lands purposely not de¬ 
clared by their owners. If the accuracy of this denunciation is proved, then the 
defaulting owner will be fined at the rate of the 20 per cent, already mentioned, 
half of which will go to the person denouncing. 

The general inventory of lands subject to expropriation must be completed 
within one year. 

The following procedure will be adopted for the valuation of lands subjected 
to expropriation and as to the form of compensation of the owners. 

In the case of seignorial lands or lands belonging to the grandees of Spain, 
compensation will be given corresponding to the value of improvements of 
actual utility which are not mortgaged. Individuals who by reason of the 
expropriation of seignorial lands without compensation are left without the 
means of subsistence, will have the right to claim from the Institute of Agrarian 
Reform a maintenance pension which will be granted only provided they 
prove that they are entirely without any kind of property. In regard to the 
expropriation of lands belonging to the grandees of Spain, the Government, on 
the proposal of the Institute of Agrarian Reform, may grant such exceptions 
as are deemed suitable in recognition of eminent services rendered to the 
Nation. 

The basis of the valuation of other estates is taken in reference to the assess¬ 
ment for the land tax made in the cadastral sur\"ey. 

The rates for assessment of the capital value of these lands established by the 
Law are as follows: 


5 per cent, when the revenue is less than 15,000 pesetas. 
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and upwards 
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Adequate compensation will be given for improvements which, under the 
provisions of the existing legislation, have not 3"et been entered on the cadastral 
survey. In addition the land owner will be reimboursed in respect of sums paid 
by him in virtue of the law making it obligatory for him to provide irrigation 
on lands requiring it. 

The total of the expropriation will be paid, partly in cash and the remainder 
in bonds of the Agrarian Debt amortisable in fifty years, carrying a live per cent, 
interest of its nominal value. 

The cash indemnity will be paid in accordance with the following scale : 

Lands on which the return is not more than 15,000 pesetas 20 per cent. 

Lands the return on which is more than : 
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not exceed 

30,000 pesetas . . 
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The holder of the bonds cannot dispose freely of more than 10 per cent, of 
their total value in each year beginning from the year in which the expropriation 
of the estate, compensated hy means of these Agrarian Debt bonds, was effected. 
The remainder of the bonds cannot be transferred by means of transactions taking 
place between living persons, nor can distress be levied upom them. 

If the landowners concerned are not prepared to agree to the valuation made 
of the lands, they have the right of recourse to the Institute of Agrarian 
Reform for the purpose of challenging the valuation. The Institute will decide 
in accordance with the scale of rates already indicated. 

If the landed property corning under expropriation is mortgaged or otherwise 
burdened, any such charge is deducted from the valuation price and the amount 
due paid in cash to the third party. If the valuation price does not cover 
the charge, the difference is made up by the State. 

So as to give immediate effect to the Reform, the Law allows the taking 
possession of certain estates that are subject to expropriation so soon as they 
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are placed upon the list for expropriation. In applying this measure, the 
nature of the crops is taken into account, so as to avoid any loss of the produce. 
According^ the State will take over the full working of the lands, will assign 
them to settlers who are landless, and will pay to the owner a rent of 4 per 
cent, of the value that has been fixed already, until such time as definitive 
realisation of the property has been effected. 

On any such lands of which immediate possession has been taken by the 
State, all the expenses incurred by the owner will be paid, including the value 
of the crops to be gathered, the live and dead stock and any improvements in 
existence on the farm, the object being to avoid any interference with the 
proper farming of the land. 

The preceding statement constitutes the most important part of the Taw 
referring to the expropriated lands. Before passing on to an explanation of 
the position of the landworker and the advantages that are ensured to him by 
the Reform, a brief account may be given of the functions of the Provincial 
Agrarian Councils which consist of a President, appointed directly by 

the Institute of Agrarian Reform, and representatives of the landworkers and 
landowners in equal proportions, not exceeding four of each group. 

The Provincial Inspector of Tive Stock Hygiene and the provincial chiefs 
of the agricultural and forestry services also are members of these Councils, in 
the capacity of assessors, with the right to speak but not to vote. 

The Provincial Councils will take possession of the lands which are subject 
to expropriation and assigned for apportionment, and will prepare the required 
certificate after duly notifying the owner. This certificate will indicate the 
position, the boundaries, the area of the estate and its most important charac¬ 
teristics from the standpoint of agriculture and forestry, such as the crops, the 
fences, etc. and the condition of all these, as also the position of the farm work 
and of the growing crops at the time of the taking of possession. 

The certificate will be drawn up in triplicate. One copy will be handed 
to the owner, a second will be kept by the Provincial Council which will forward 
the third copy to the Institute of Agrarian Reform after having caused it to be 
entered on the Estate Register. No fee is charged for making this entry. 

As soon as the lands that are to be expropriated have been indicated under 
the Taw, and immediately on the constitution of the provincial Juntas, which, 
as has been shown, are the bodies with the function of giving effect under the 
jurisdiction of the Institute of Agrarian Reform to the Reform, distribution of 
the lands and assignment to the settlers will immediately be undertaken on the 
following lines: the Provincial Juntas will at once proceed to the establishment 
of the census of the landworkers who are to be settled within each communal area, 
such census list to indicate the name and first name, age, status and family 
circumstances of the persons concerned. This census will be divided into four 
groups as follows: 

I. Farm workers and stockmen, strictly so called, that is farm hands, 
who are themselves landless; 

3. Societies of farm workers, legally constituted, provided such societies 
have been already two years in existence at least; 
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3. Holders of small farms who pay less than 50 pesetas annually as 
land tax, on lands directly cultivated, or who pay in rent less than 25 pesetas 
for lands rented; 

4. Rent-paying or share tenants who farm less than six hectares in 
the arid zones or one hectare of inigaled land 

As soon as the Census is prepared and the time for the establishment of 
the settlers has arrived, the determination of those to be settled on the land 
is taken on hand in accordance with the order previously arranged. 

In each group preference is given to cultivators with the responsibility 
of a family and in this class priority will be assigned to families including 
the largest number of persons capable of working the land. 

Notwithstanding this last provision, if it is a case of lands in the arid zones, 
preference will be given to workers’organisations which have made application 
for lands with a view to joint farming. 

It is characteristic of the Reform, in fact, to give special recognition to 
land workers" associations and organisations of the right to own and to farm 
the new holdings created by the Reform. This characteristic is the outcome of 
one of the features of the former system of landholding in Spain, namely, the 
latifundia, originating in the large areas of arid lands where individual farming 
was condemned to failure and where, with the aid of co-operation and State 
credit, associations of landworkers may be able to restore fertility to lands at 
present unproductive but likely in future to be a factor of importance in the 
national economy. 

The provisions of the Taw also prescribe that the Reform shall not be confined 
to a mere partition of the lands among some thousands of settlers, for individual 
or collective cultivation, but that more important objects shall be envisaged and 
that the purpose in view shall be to improve and transform cultivation in 
such a way as to increase the national agricultural wealth, without interfering 
with the interests of the actual holder of the land. 

The expropriated lands are, as stated in Base 12, set aside for the fol¬ 
lowing operations: parcelling and distribution among cultivators and associa¬ 
tions of land workers, formation of new urban nuclei, and workers" gardens, 
consisting of a small house with kitchen garden attached. It is necessary to 
ensure that the lands thus assigned are really allocated to the purposes indi¬ 
cated, and that any clearing of lands unsuitable for a particular crop is 
prevented, while the cultivation of the products indicated by the climate and 
the type of soil is rendered compulsory. Endeavours should also be made 
that the important operations for which the individual economic resources are 
insufficient should be efEected by joint cultivation; such operations include 
transformation of farming systems on a large scale and works of land reclam¬ 
ation. 

Another part of the expropriated lands are set aside for reafforestation and 
the construction of reservoirs and other hydraulic works. It is considered that 
certain estates which would be very difiScult to parcel out and could not be 
farmed to advantage, either by individuals or collectively, might constitute 
valuable forest centres. 
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Other expropriated lands will be set aside for formation of large estates 
of industrialised type, directly under State management, and intended for 
purposes of instruction, experiment or demonstration in agnculture or in stock- 
bieeding, or for any other purpose of etddeiit public utility. By this means 
the farm worker will enjoy the advantage of gaining an acquaintance with prac¬ 
tical experiments and of obtaining farm machines which economise labour and 
effort and lower the cost of production. It is not only a question of good 
farming but of farming on the most economical Hnes possible, seeing that the 
factor of cost of production is one of the most important in agricultural eco- 
nom3^ Again, apart from these large farms of industrial t^’pe, there would 
be no possibility either of diffusing practical instruction, or of carrying out 
trials and enquiries the results of which could be applied by the cultivators 
themselves when their soundness, utility" and economy had been demonstrated. 

Other expropriated lands will be utilised, by special concession, as large 
estates on which there must first of all be effected crop transformations or land 
improvements of such importance as to require the investment of capital such 
as is only possessed by powerful organisations having adequate technical and 
financial resources. A return will be obtained in this wa3’' from lands at the 
present time still unproductive, savings will find an adequate investment and 
work will be given to the technical staff directing the improvements and to a 
great number of workers who, later on, will be established on the improved 
lands. 

Farmers' Clubs will be formed as centres of encouragement and stimulus 
for the cultivating class. In this wa^" the farmers will become accustomed to 
the idea of establishing trial centres for collective farming. 

Other lands will be granted to the former tenants in emphyteusis and with 
engagement to sell only witn consent of the tenant, piovided that such lands 
have been already rented for a certain number of years and are of a certain area. 

The object of these measures is to put an end to lalifundium and absen¬ 
teeism and to enable all who work on the land to share directly" in the wealth 
which they combine in creating. 

In reference to the account already given of the situation of the rural 
population prior to the I^aw of Agrarian Reform, it may be stated that the 
tendency of the I^aw is to improve to a perceptible degree the economic and 
social condition of the mass of this population, so that the cultivator whose 
level of education, of welfare and hj^giene has been thus raised may become 
the decisive factor in the accession of wealth in a cotintry so eminently^ agri¬ 
cultural as Spain. 

In view of the importance of instruction, credit and co-operation for the 
full development of agriculture, these factors could not be ignored in the I^aw 
of Agrarian Reform, especially as it was essential to create a number of small 
holders and in particular collective groups of cultivators who, without the 
economic and technical assistance of the State, would encounter obstacles 
rendering impossible all remunerative farming. 

Base ^3 of the I^aw of the Agrarian Reform provides that the Institute 
of Agrarian Reform shall give special attention to the establishment and en- 
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couragement of tecHtdcal agricultural instructioa. For this purpose it shall 
establish vocational schools, laboratories, experiment farms. It shall organise 
demonstration courses and tours and aU other means calculated to diffuse the 
necessary information among cultivators so as to ensure better farming of the 
soil and the development of co-operation. It shall take account of the differ¬ 
ent regions and their access to consuming markets. 

A very decided impulse is given in the direction of agricultural instruction 
by the I^aw of Agrarian Reform. It is recognised as essential to facilitate pro¬ 
vision of economic resources in the form of credit, as well as of fatm equip¬ 
ment and other requisites, through tne medium of co-operation, and that it 
is still more essential to make provision for education and instruction so that 
a more enlightened use may be made of both credit and co-operation. 

The training of practical and capable farmers, the modernisation of the 
culturaln processes which must inevitably replace the earlier methods, formation 
in the farm worker of the habit of observation and reasoning, the knowledge of 
the advantages offered by grouping in syndicates or in co-operative societies, all 
these will be the practical results of the application of the provisions of the 
Law relating to instruction. 

Bases ii and 16 establishing collective farming of lands give scope within 
the Reform for a powerful movement of agricultural co-operation, in view of 
the fact that the farming of wide areas of land by a community of settlers 
will necessarily involve the advantages that would be offered by co-operation. 
The direct purchase of machines and equipment, fertilisers, seeds, etc., will be 
a condition imposed, and the settlers will avail themselves of their grouping 
in co-operative societies to obtain all possible advantages in the sale of their 
products, insurance of their crops, etc. The Law lays down clearly in Base 17 
the obligatory character of the co-operation: . The Institute of Agrarian 

Refomr will promote the formation of co-operative societies among such commun¬ 
ities of settlers brought into existence by the Law, the purposes of such co¬ 
operation being the following: purchase of machinery and implements, fertil¬ 
isers, seeds, fungicides and insecticides; foodstuffs and stockfeeds; preservation 
and sale of products; obtaining of loans on the joint and several liability of 
the members of the associations, and in general all the operations by which 
animal or plant production can be improved in quantity and quality. '' 

As regards the working of the co-operative societies, the Law of Agrarian 
Reform enacts that it shall be regulated by the legal provisions in force in 
respect of co-operation, which have been previously published in this Re¬ 
view (i). 

The subject of agricultural credit also receives attention in the Law of 
Agrarian Reform and it will be noted that not only is the Institute endowed 
with an annual sum of 50 million pesetas, but that this central body is empow¬ 
ered to receive State advances, to effect financial operations, to issue mortgage 
bonds secured by the land that constitute its patrimony {Base 3); the Institute 

(i) R^atfoa of Co-operation as an Bconoanic and Social Institution in Spain. Monthly 
SuUeHn of Agricultural EcoHomics and Sociology, February ig33. 
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of Agrarian Reform will also promote the formation of credit institutions, and 
will make use of those already in existence, in order to secure to the settlers 
the capital necessary for farming costs ” {Base 4). All matters rdatingto agri¬ 
cultural credit, however, remain concentrated, according to the I^aw {Base 2s) 
in the National Bank of Agricultural Credit which will be the financial organ 
and the treasury of the Institute of Agrarian Reform. 

For the complete working of agricultural credit use will be made both of 
the centres recently formed and of those previously in existence, which w'eie 
however closely linked with the National Bank and subordinate to it, inasmuch 
as it is from the National Bank that the credit benefits radiate as far as the 
most humble rural banks of the most distant agricultural centres. The new 
credit structure rests on the basis of the local agricultural credit institutions, 
mz., deposit and loan banks, the positos, co-operative agricultural credit socie¬ 
ties, credit sections of the syndicates and of co-operative societies the main 
function of which is the granting of individual loans on personal security at 
short term. On a superior level and closeh* linked with the local centres are 
the Regional Institutes of agricultural and provincial credit; regional samngs 
banks and federations of positos and of S3Tidicates and co-operative societies, 
the main function of which is to make loans to local institutions, loan on 
pledge and mortgage security to individuals both long term and intermediate, 
and loans to s^mdicates and co-operative societies. 

At the top of the ladder is the National Bank of Agricultural Credit as 
an Institute of national agricultural credit with the function of making loans 
to regional institutions, of financing important farm improvement works, of 
establishing co-operative societies, of inter^’^ening in agricultural insurances, 
discounting of bills, issue of warrants on pledge of agricultural products, issue 
of bonds and debentures, etc. 

It is the new organisation of credit which is regarded as the most appropriate 
for use in connection with the Reform, and it should be noted that although a 
close relation is established between the organisations of varying categor3’, this 
relation does not imply dependence of one on another. On the contrary, the most 
complete independence and the fullest responsibility will be preserved in each 
institution especially in those local organisations which form the basis of the new 
structure. 


From the wide scope of the problems involved and from the far reaching 
changes introduced into the land tenure system the accomplishment of the Agra¬ 
rian Reform is equivalent to a legal revolution in Spanish agriculture. 

It is perhaps on account of its complexity that the Spanish agrarian reform 
presents greater difficulty than the reforms that have been carried out in certain 
other countries of Europe in the post-war period. The majority of the States 
that have introduced an agrarian reform are countries with a climate which is 
for the most part uniform and possessing agricultural regions with well defined 
types of cultivation. With these nations, the problem presenting itself is that of 
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obtaining additional lands and a satisfactory grouping of parcels which will facil¬ 
itate an increase in the area of holdings and in the number of family peasant holdings 
together with that of establishing as independent farmers the farm workers who 
formerly constituted a rural proletariat. 

In Spain, however, the case was not the same. Apart from the landless work¬ 
ers, there are problems of a technical and economic order to be solved, such as 
that of the latifundium of certain zones and that of excessive parcellings in others, 
absolutely essential works of a hydraulic character, reafforestation as well as 
clearing operations on the great pasture estates {dehesas) in order to secure the 
extension of stockbreeding, and many other questions. 

The Agrarian Reform is a great problem which has been confronted by the 
Republic in the full recognition that its solution implies the raising of the humble 
proletarian class of the country districts and the fulfilment of their aspirations 
towards betterment, as well as the triumph of the national economy which cannot 
support international competition so long as the agriculture which forms its 
basis has not undergone a far-reaching technical transformation. 

E. JMartinbz de Bujanda. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES 

State Assistance to Australian Wheat Growers. 

Among the many remarkable features of the world crisis through which we 
are passing is the urgent need which has arisen in a number of countries for the 
provision of subsidies or other forms of assistance for the classes engaged in pro¬ 
ducing the prime necessities of existence whether for their own countrymen or 
for export to meet the requirements of other populations. The following is an 
attempt to outline the facts as regards the wheatgrowers of Australia. It remains 
to he seen whether there is any alternative method of assisting producers not in¬ 
volving, as these expedients must, the increase of the burden of taxation upon 
the consuming populations. 


The wheat growing industry of Australia, largely under the stimulus of a 
campaign launched early in 1930 by the Governments of the wheat-growing States, 
reacted to the fall in world prices by an extension of cultivation at lower costs 
per unit, and it was confidently hoped at the time that in this way production 
costs then usually estimated at about 45. 6rf. per bushel could be so reduced as to 
make existing prices remunerative for the Australian grower and enable him to 
consolidate his position on the world market. The area sown in wheat was 
accordingly increased throughout Australia from 12,068,000 acres which was the 
average for the years 1923 to 1929 up to 18,285,400 acres for the season 1930-31. 
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The restilt was a corresponding increase in production from 138,000,000 bushels 
to 312,000,000 bushels. The growing period of this crop however coincided with 
a further fall in prices (the fall being from 395. 5rf. per quarter of 480 lbs. in June 
1930 to 255. (>d, at the end of December) so that by har\»’est time it was abun¬ 
dantly clear that even the growers who by good fortune or good management 
had obtained heavy yields would secure less than the hoped for returns, while 
those whose crops were poor, whether owing to weather conditions or because in 
over-confidence they had extended cultivation to lands not suited for wheat 
growing, must inevitably experience losses ranging from severe to disastrous and 
even crushing. 

The situation was regarded on all hands as serious, and in Februar}’ 1931 the 
proposal was made by the Federal Government for raising a loan of £ 6,000,000 
for the purpose of (a) paying a bounty of 6 d, (later fixed at 4%^?. per bushel), 
on wheat exported of the 1930-31 crop, and (6) advancing a total of £3,5000,000 
to the State Governments for the benefit of necessitous growers. Owing to consid¬ 
erable want of agreement the bounty proposals were abandoned in regard to 
the 1930-31 crop, although a sum of £3,000,000 was set aside for the purpose by 
the Commonwealth Bank Board to be used under certain conditions of overseas 
parity’ of wheat. 

As regards assistance to necessitous growers, the £ 3,000,000 was made avail¬ 
able, in pursuance of a policy initiated in Januarj-1930 under the Government 
Guarantee Act, in the form of loans given in the different States through Farmers* 
Relief Boards and similar bodies. 

During 1931, oversea prices continued on the whole to fall till in September 
tlie disastrous price of 195. a quarter, or 2s. 4^4^. a bushel was touched. 

lu October 1931, accordingly, a Conference took place between the ^Ministers 
of Agriculture of the wheat-growing States of the Commonwealth and the growers’ 
organisations, and it was decided that the £3,000,000 should be used for pairing a 
premium of 6 d, per bushel on all wheat of the 1931-33 season exported or used for 
local consumption. However although a bill to this effect was introduced and 
passed the House of Representatives, there was disagreement in the Senate as 
to the machinery for distribution of this premium or bountj^ The measure was 
finally dropped, mainly because of a complication arising from an unexpected 
advance in the oversea price of wheat. 

The original condition in fact under which the Commonwealth Bank Board had 
undertaken to render available the £3,000,000 was that the bounty would be 
used to raise the f. o. b. price to 3s. a bushel. During the progress of the measure 
and as a consequence of the departure of Great Britain from the gold standard, 
the oversea price of wheat advanced from 3 s. 6 d^ to 3s,, thereby nullifying the 
condition. After the abandonment of the bill, however, further negotiations 
took place between the Bank Board and the growers, and the Board finally agreed 
to a bounty of 4%rf. per bushel on all Australian wheat of the 1931-32 season sold 
or delivered for sale prior to 31 October 1933, irrespective of the selling price (r), 

(i) For the season 1931-3S there was a reduction as compared 'vrtth the previous season aFIce 
in area sown and in production, $ee Xable im 
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The claims, which had to be presented by grower and buyer, or receiver, on pre¬ 
scribed forms, were dealt with b}" the Stale Depaituients of Markets andtlie Feder¬ 
al Department of Commerce, hater for reasons of departmental convenience 
submission of claims by 15 August was requested, so that the follow iiig retui ns 
published early in x\ugust by the Federal Department oi Commerce of claims 
received and dealt with ma^’ be taken as practically a complete statement for 
the 3"ear. 


TABiy;^ I. — Pavmcni of Federal Wheat Bounty, 

(Cltiims icccivcd and dealt with by the JPcdcial Department of Conuiit'icc up to 4 Avuust i< 


ST\Tr‘S 

Nunibt 1 

of 

Claims iccchcd 

Nuiiibii 

ol 

Claiiiis i)tipscd 
fcji payment 

Amount paid 

New South Wales. 1 

V',S|8 

55,700 

020,^71 

Metoria.| 



79b5i2 

South Australia . 

Ml 553 

‘MM 55 

b 15,(>00 

Western Australia 

22,2 11 

21.170 

(>00,011 

Queensland .... 

*^,000 

3,01)0 

0 1, p)8 

Tasmania . ... . 

Ml 


1,80 |. 


UM55 

1 

h>55,255 


The total amount given in a later return published in November indicates 
an increase only to £3^342,325 and in the same return the number of in¬ 
dividual growers submitting claims is given as 70,942, It is also stated that 
claims not exceeding £75, or up to 4000 bushels, numbered 57,019, and amounted 
to £1,494,831, or rather less than half the total amount paid. 

By this time the question occupying the minds of the growers was that 
of securing remunerative returns on the 1932-33 crop shortly to be harvested. 
The oversea price, which had shown so encouraging a rise in the months follow¬ 
ing the abandonment of the gold standard, had since May 1932 tended to fall 
again and during October touched 26s. per quarter or 3s. 3^?. a bushel, the price 
on the farm being of course lower. Costs of production, although varjung in 
different areas, are undoubtedly higher in Australia than in the other great 
wheat producing countries owing to the high land values and high tariffs on 
farm equipment, and it is the general opinion among growers that it has proved 
impracticable to reduce costs below, at least, 3s. 6rf. a bushel. In these cir¬ 
cumstances it is perhaps hardly surprising that the decision taken early in 
November 1932 by the Federal Government against granting any direct bounty 
on the coming crop was received by the growers in the wheat-growing States 
with a storm of protest. The actual proposals of the Government were for 
a sum of f 1,000,000 to be e3q)ended in the form of a subsidy of £i per ton 
on all superphosphate purchased and held between the date of the passing of the 
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Bill and 30 June 1933. At the same time the sum voted for the relief of farmers 
suffering the greatest hardships wa^ teduced to £1,250,000 only. These pro¬ 
posals were considered by the growers as useless or at least quite inadequate; 
meetings of protest were held and urgent telegiams despatched to Parliament. 
A “ Llarch of growers ” on Canberra was even suggested as a method of impressing 
the Federal Government mth the strength of the farmers’ demand for direct 
assistance. The subsidy on superphosphate fertilisei (which had a parallel in 
the special credits for purchases of fertilisers arranged in 1931 for dairy farmers 
by the New Zealand Government) w’as the subject of particular criticism, it being 
contended that in wheat growing many other items of expenditure in connection 
with cropping arc of equal importance with that on fertilisers. When it was 
learnt that the subsidy was to be paid to the fertiliser company and not to the 
farmer purchaser, the plan was further, although groundlessly, regarded as 
merely a means <^f helping vested interests. In Western Australia the refusal 
of the P'ederal Government to consider “straight-out ” bounties, i,e,, bounties 
on the product made direct to the grower, was met b^^ an extensive hold up of 
uheat deliveries at country stations, organised by the Wheatgrowers’ Union. 

At the same time there can be little doubt that the Federal Government 
had good grounds for the attitude adopted. To quote the w^ords of the Prime 
Minister of the Commonwealth, when outlining the decision : “ The Government 
is of o])inion that the bounty on i)roduction of last year cannot be justified. 
The position in the payment of the bounty is that the higher the yield and the 
better the conditions under which the grower is working the more he benefits, 
wliile the farmer who is working under a disadvantage reaps the smallest benefit 
from the bounty. ’’ It is of interest that this is exactly” the objection that w^as 
raised in the Senate in discussion of the 1931 measure, and an amendment W’as 
at that lime proposed to the eiTecL that the bouut}" should be paid on the basis 
of acres sown rather than on that of bushel sold, the intention being to benefit 
all growers alike. It will be seen that this was in fact the basis subsequently- 
adopted although not precisely as a Federal measure. 

Under pressure of political opposition joined with that of the growers the 
original proposal was modified. The Farmers’ Relief Bill was amended, and 
as eventually passed made available a sum of £2,000,000 out of revenue for 
distribution among wheatgrowers, together with a sum of £250,000 for the assist¬ 
ance of primary products other than wheat. This latter assistance takes 
the form of a rebate of i$s. per ton for each complete ton of artificial manure used 
for top-dressing pastures, etc., during the twelve months ending 30 November 
1933- It will be seen that this grant takes the place of the superphosphate subsidy 
declared by the wheatgrowers to be practically useless to them, transferring 
the assistance to other producers. On the other hand the distribution of the 
two millions to the wheat growers is left to the discretion of the State Govern¬ 
ments, with the sole proviso that it may not be used as a bounty, i.e., not as a 
payment on the quantity produced made to the grower. 

The amounts distributed to the individual States were as follows: to New 
South Wales, £570,902; to Victoria, £443,421; to South Australia, £507,138; 
to Western Australia, £436,145; to Tasmania, £2,342, In addition in New 
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Soutli Wales the Commonwealth grant is supplemented by a grant made from the 
funds of the Flour Acquisition Act of 1931. to the amount of £300,000. 

The distribution of the funds is being effected in the different Stales as 
follows: 

In New South Wales, out of the total of about £871,000 available, £745,000 
is to be distributed upon the basis of area sown for grain, (/.a., excluding areas 
under wheat grown for ha^^), the allowance being at the rate of 4s. an acre for 
areas of less than 250 acres, reducing by steps to 3s. an acre for areas exceeding 
550 acres. The balance is applied in the form of a reduction in rail freight on 
wheat marketed or delivered for market, the rebate amounting to a halfpenny 
a bushel. 

In Victoria it is intended to distribute the whole amount of £443,431 on 
the basis of area sown for grain. The payment per acre will be made on a flat 
rate so soon as all claims are received, and it is considered that the approximate 
rate will be 35. 6 d. an acre. A proposal for supplementing the Federal 
grant by the proceeds of a tax on flour was defeated in the vState legislative 
Assembly. 

In South Australia the State Bank made an immediate preliminary pa>mient 
of IS per acre of wheat sown to all approved applicants, the intention being 
to make further pa%aiieiits when all claims had been received and the total acreage 
known. On the other hand, £40,000 is definitel}^ set aside for vSpecial grants to 
farmers whose 1932-33 crop yield was less than 3 bushels an acre, or was un¬ 
marketable. 

In Western Australia il was decided to make an interim payment of i.s. (></. 
per acre for farmers in immediate need of money, the balance to be paid when 
the total acreage for which claims are made is ascertained. As in Victoria, a 
proposal by the Ministry to supplement the Federal grant by funds raised by a 
State tax on flour was defeated. 

The principle of a grant in relief per acre sown has thus been adopted in the 
w’heat growing States. The freight allowance arranged in New South Wales, 
however, is equivalent to a grant on a basis of production of marketable wheat, 
i, c., in some sense a bounty; but it will be noted that this allowance is being 
met out of the supplementary fund assigned by the State Government. Accord¬ 
ing to an estimate made in January 1933, the acreage allowance in New vSouth 
Wales will amount to 743,000 and the freight allowance will cost JC 135,000. 

Some clearer understanding of a situation which is undoubtedly fraught 
with perplexity may be gained from a study of the following tables showing 
the course of prices of Australian wheat over the period 1930-33, and the figures 
for the area under wheat and quantities of wheat produced over the same period 
as compared with an average of preceding years. The reduction in area sown 
for 1931-33 is perhaps significant as following on the abandonment of the bounty 
proposals in February 1931, while the granting of a bounty at a later stage on 
this crop seems to have encouraged growers to anticipate a continuance of the 
same policy and hence to increase their sowings for 1932-33. It may perhaps 
be added that the combination of wheat and sheep farming is being adopted 
in some districts and is regarded as offering possibilities of more remuner- 
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ati\ e returns, at least for small growers, than can be obtained from wheatgrowing 
alone. 


TABnB II. — Monthlv Average Prices in Liverpool or London 
of Australian Wheat (jpjo) 

(ill shillings and pente per quailer ot iSo lbs. or 8 bushels) 



1930 

1931 

1933 

1933 

January . 

.46/9 

22/11 

27/3 

24/7 (new crop) 

Februar3". 

.41/7 

21/10 

27/11 

23/10 

iMarch. 

.39/4 

21/4 

27/11 

— 

April . 

.40/7 

21/10 

27/2 

— 

Mav . 

. 4 o/« 

23/8 

37/1 

— 

June . 

.39/5 

22/7 

25/3 

— 

July. 

. 3 fV 5 

21/5 

24/3 

— 

August. 

.36/8 

19/6 

27/7 

— 

September. 

.31/7 

19/2 

28/9 

- 

October. 

.29/2 

25/S 

2f)/ll 

— 

November . 

.27/8 

29/8 

26/0 

— 

December . 

. 29/7 

28/b 

24/3 

— 


Tadbi: III. - - Area muter Wheat and Crop Production in Australia. 


Avciagc 

Aica 

aeics 

rioduction 

biihlitlst 

Yicl 1 
pel iicre 
in biishcla 

1928-29 . . . 

. 12,068,000 

138,000,000 


1930-3T . . . 

. 18,164,920 (revised fi^.) 

213,594,391 (revised figs.) 

11.76 

1931-32 . . . 

. 14,724,830 » » 

189,652,654 9 .. 

12.88 

1932-33 . ■ . 

• 15.585.000 (est.) 

200,000,000 (est.) 



C. H. 


INSURANCE 

Forms of Agricultural Insurance in Tunisia. 

Live stock insurance does not exist in Tunisia. Hail insurance and fire 
insurance are effected chiefly by the agricultural co-operative insurance assoc¬ 
iations working at the present time in accordance with the Beylical Decree of 
26 March 1931 (i). 

(x) The complete text of this Decree appears in the Bulletin No. 145 of the second quarter 
of 1931 published by the Department of Agriculture, Trade and Colonisation* 
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The local associations are formed to the numbei of one to each civil ad¬ 
ministrative area. They are affiliated to a rec’ional association the head¬ 
quarters of which is in Tunis and this in turn is ic-insiired at the Cential 
Reinsurance Association of jigncultural Co-operative v^ocieties of North Africa 
at Algiers. 

The following are the rules governing the lormation, OTganisation and 
working of the societies in question. 

Agricultural co-operative insurance societies or associations under unpaid 
management and administration, formed without any view to profit and not 
in fact making any profits, ma}" be freely established without the authoiisation 
of the Government being required, and aie not subject to the formalities pre- 
sciibed for the constitution of insurance societies. Such bodies are public 
bodies and can sue and be sued. 

Under the designation of agiicultural co-opeiative insurance associations 
are included the societies the object of which is to effect insurance against agii- 
cultural risks of all kinds, and in paiticular risks of hail, file, live stock moit- 
ality, accidents, frost and other weather risks The law piovides that a distinct 
society must be formed for evtiy class of risk. 

The teims of constitution of the local associations state the puipose, the 
duration, the headqiiailers and the title of the society and further define the 
area ot its operations, the nature of the risks for which iiisuiance is effected, the 
methods of constitution, adminstration, control, dissolution, and lujuidation 
of the society; the system followed in establishing the rates of insurance, the 
collection of contributions and entrance fees, settling and payment ot claims, 
and general conditions of insurance wliich must be the same for all the local 
associations affiliated to the same regional association. The dates of opening 
and closing the financial year are fixed by the same means. A claim taken 
as belonging to the financial 3"ear in which it was otiginalh'' made, not to that 
in which it was settled. The terms of constitution also fix the method of estab¬ 
lishing receipts and expenditure as well as the method of constitution and 
administration of the foundation capital and of administration of the guarantee 
and reserve funds. 

Membership of the local societies within the limits of the local administra¬ 
tive area, and on condition of submission to the formalities prescribed by the 
rules, is open to (a) farnxers or rural landowners, (J) agricultural co-operative 
societies regulated by Decree of 4 July 1907, co-operative agricultural credit 
associations constituted in accordance with the Decree of 25 May 1905, co-o])er- 
ative agricultural insurance associations under the provisions of the present 
Decree, water supply associations coining under the Decree of 20 May 1920, 
which mainly related to agricultural production or the transformation and sale 
of agricultural products, (c) rural artisans not enxplojdng more than two workmen 
regularly, such as; farriers, blacksmiths, wheelwrights, repairers of machines, 
tools, implements, or of farm buildings, barrel and cask makers, etc. 

The administration or management of the agricultural co-operative insur¬ 
ance associations must be in the hands of persons of French or Tunisian 
citizenship, and no fees or other forms of remuneration are payable in respect 
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of such management or administration. A paid secretar3--treasurer may how¬ 
ever be appointed apart from the Council of Adminibl ration. 

The local co-operative agricultural insurance associations can only be 
constituted and cany on opeiations on the conchtion that they have a 
membership of seven persons at least, and that at least two of them have 
formed a regional association for reinsurance of the nsks proruded for under 
their rules. 

The social capital of the local associations cannot be formed by subscription 
of shares. It is built up from the entrance fees of members, the contributions 
of insured persons, grants or subsidies from the State and from agricultural as¬ 
sociations, in particular agricultural co-operative credit associations, gilts and 
bequests made by private persons and the abovementioned associations, inter¬ 
est on funds invested, rebates received or shares taken in the risks by the 
reinsuring associations. 

The insurance contributions are fixed and do not involve any liability on 
the insured person. Receipts from members are devoted to pa3mnent of costs 
of management, reinsurance piemiunis, compensation paid on claims and other 
expenditure. The annual excess of receipts over pa^unents is paid into a re¬ 
serve fund. When the reserves pio-^dded for in the statutes are reached, re¬ 
bates may be made to members in the form of reduction of premiums. 

Ever}’- local association is obliged to undertake a share in the risks insured. 
This share is at least one twentieth of the share undertaken by the regional rein¬ 
surance association, but it ma}^ be increased in proportion as the reser\"es 
increase. The suqDlus of the risks must be compulsoril}" reinsured wnth the 
regional association. Moreover in regard to accidents occurimg duiing work, 
the local associations are expected to reinsure in full cases of death or permanent 
disability. No local association may withdraw from the reinsurance associ¬ 
ation to which it belongs before the expiry of the engagement prescribed in 
the reinsuranne contract. It must repa3’' “to “the reinsurance association an}’^ 
advances received as well as the share of the risks which fell on it, but which 
it will have paid or might have had to pa}" on its release from the engagement 
entered upon. 

In the event of dissolution of a local society, the assets after settlement 
of accounts will be paid over to an agricultural co-operative insurance associa¬ 
tion or to an undertaking of general agricultural interest designated by the 
General Assembly subject to the approval of the Administration. In no case 
can the assets be divided among the members. 

The Eaw of z 6 March 1931 contains provisions relating to the declarations 
that must be made to the competent authorities as regards the rules, the per¬ 
sons administering or managing the affairs of the societies, as well as the re¬ 
ceipts and expenditure and operations effected by them. 

The administrative area of the reinsurance associations is fixed by their 
rules, and they are regulated by the same provisions as those applying to 
the local associations in regard to the rules, the declarations which have to 
be presented to the competent authorities the persons administering or manag¬ 
ing the affairs. It should be noted that these associations may maintain a 
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paid staff on condition that the members oi the staff have no vote on the Council 
of Administration. 

Any society constituted in accordance with the provisions of the law of 
26 March 1931, and observing the conditions and formalities prescribed b}- the 
rules must be accepted b}" the reinsurance associations for affiliation. The 
rules of the reinsurance associations fix the period for which the local associa¬ 
tions are affiliated, which may not be less than five years, the conditions under 
wliich the reinsurance associations take a share in the losses sustained by the 
local affiliated associations, and the total of the reserve fund that must exist 
before rebates in the form of reduction of premiums can be allocated out of 
excess receipts to affiliated associations. 

The purpose of the regional associations is to guarantee the payment of 
the share of risk falling on the local associations affiliated to them, in the event 
of the resources of the local associations proving insufficient, and also to effect 
reinsurance for each local association of a proportional share of their risks and 
of their excess receipts, and to reinsure a part of these with a Central Co-ope¬ 
rative Association, either Tunisian, Algerian or French. The regional assoemtions 
have the right of verihdng at any time the book-keeping of the local associa¬ 
tions affiliated to them and of pronouncing Iheir exclusion in tbc event of 
their refusing to allow inspection or for serious irregularilj" in working, rvith 
the proviso that engagements in course at the time of exclusion are to be 
carried out. In the event of dissolution of a regional association, the assets, 
after settlement of the accounts, must be distiibiitecl among the local associa¬ 
tions in the proportion of the premiums received during the five Iasi years. 

The Central Co-operative Reinsurance Association must gnarautee the pay¬ 
ment of the share of the risks falling on the regional associations, in the evenl 
of the resources of these latter proving insufficient. If the Central Association 
IS Tunisian, it may retain a 50 per cent, share in the risks assured by the re¬ 
gional associations, reducing or increasing this share however according to the 
extent of its reserves. For the surplus risks, the Central Association must effect 
obligatory reinsurance with a Central association in Algeria or in France or 
with a joint stock company. In the event of dissolution of the Central Asso¬ 
ciation its assets must be distributed, after settlement of accounts, among the 
regional associations in the proportion of the premiums received during the 
five last years. 

The agricultural co-operative societies may receive Government gtants 
under the conditions fixed by the Decrees of i February 1922 and 4 February 
1925, and within the limits of a maximum of 100,000 francs per year coming 
from the fund for co-operation. Every application for a grant must state 
precisely the position of the regional and local associations at the time of the 
application and must be supported by all necessary justifying reasons. 

In the event of dissolution of a local association subsidised by the State, 
the share in the net assets of the society coming from the State grants is 
paid over to the reinsurance association to which the society was affiliated, or 
in default of this to an agricultural insurance co-operative association to be 
named by the society itself subject to the approval of the administration. 
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The surplus is paid over, as already stated, to an agricultural insurance co-oper¬ 
ative association or an undertaking of general agricultural interest designated 
by the general meeting subject to the approval of the administration. In 
no case may the surplus be divided among the members of the society-. 

In the event of the dissolution of a reinsurance association of the first 
degree, the share of the net assets of the society coming from State grants is 
paid over to an institution of agricultural co-operation designated by the general 
meeting of the said association subject to the approval of the administration 
This approval will however be pro\dsionally accorded for a period of two years 
reckoned from the dissolution of the reinsurance association of the first degree, 
and if a new reinsurance association is formed within the same area during 
this period the administration is empowered to order the partial or total repay¬ 
ment without interest to the new reinsurance association from the reser\’e 
fund coming from the Slate grants. 

The destination of the net assets of reinsurance societies of the second de¬ 
gree, coming from vState grants, is in the case of dissolution regulated by decision 
of the Director General of Agriculture, Trade and Colonisation and by that 
of the Director General of Finances. The surplus of the net assets of the rein¬ 
surance societies of the first degree is distributed, after settlement of accounts, 
among the local associations in proportion to the premiums received during 
the last five ^’ears, and the surplus assets of the reinsurance associations of 
the second degree is distributed under the same conditions among the regional 
associations belonging to them 

The Beylical Decree of 26 March 1931 takes note of the Decrees of the 
President of the French Republic of 2 August 1923 and 26 Januar}- 1930 relat¬ 
ing to the constitution and working of the agricultural co-operaxive insurance 
societies appl^ung for State grants, and in addition contains provisions relating 
to the deposits of the unappropriated funds of these societies and the invest¬ 
ment of the reserves. In accordance with the same Decree, the associations 
for agricultural co-operative insurances and reinsurances are exempt from stamp 
duty and registration fees. 

On the request of the Department of Finances of the Regency, the Tuni¬ 
sian Meteorological Service has established for a period of 10 years (1921-30} 
a return of the hailstorms that have occurred within the Regency. The tables 
containing the data in question are drawn up by administrative area and by 
the month. 

This information was required in view of its bearing on hail insurance. 

The Bulletin of the Department of Agriculture, Trade and Colonisation 
which has published these figures (i) adds the remark that there is only one 
means of protection against hgil and that is insurance. 

Actually use has been made of several methods of procedure which have 
proved practically ineffective against hail: rockets, cannon, electric Niagaras 
As the Bulletin states, hail is formed in the course of a storm. Now storms, 
in Tunisia, are usually linked with certain atmospheric conditions. For hail 


(i) Tunis No. 149. Second quarter of 1933, p. 335 et seqq. 
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Hail 


Years 

XT 

P ^ 

E ^ 

0 

V.MUES 

assxtred 

DISTRIBUIION or CONIRIBITTIONS 

PAID IN 

Grints 

RnCiaPTS \ND REBATES 
RECEIVED 

TyOCal 

associations 

Heotional 

1 association 

Kcinsuiing 

bodies 

I,ocal 

asaocia- 

lions 

Kegioual 

associa¬ 

tion 

T,ocal 

associations 

Regional 

association 

1921. 

518 

47,828,184 

15,323 87 

61,363.21 

370,287.32! 

600 — 

10,400 — 

— 

1.447.48 

1933. 

478 

29,016,341 

13,121.29 

32,485.65 

211,655.75 

2,600 

12, too — 

- 

42,523.27 

2923. 

668 

56,933,140' 

59,631.02 

238,524.64 

298,155.61 

5,000 — 

20,000 — 

36,332.01 

45,415.97 

3V24. 

498 

46,339,835 

38,159,14 

152,634 96 

190,793.72 

5,000 — 

20,000 —• 

zi,oSu.6o 

38,258.18 

^925 . 

570 

71,000,282 

60,92 ] 80 

243,699.46 

304,622.32 

5,000 — 

20,000 — 

5,319 19 

51,912.7s 

1926. 

566 

9 i< 734,691 

07,375.65 

269,512 63 

336,888.28 


25,000 — 

16,622.37 

bo,i9i.5£ 

1927. 

580 

91,678,302 

6^,412.82 

357,698.51 

322,111.67 

- 

25,000 — 

9,661.92 

66,406.* 

1928. 

934 

iO% 438,532 

17,211.67 

152,148.C61 

046,708.57 

- 

25,000 — 

73 i 396 — 

165,406.11 

1929 . 

1,098 

163,396,990 

20,490.49 

181,(68.471 

021,825.51 

— 

25,000 — 

73.607.12 

153.373 3: 

X930 . 

1,03s 

117,167,163 

18,137 77 

165,939.05 

i 

896,189.53 


25,000 — 

66,641.86 

134,438 4! 


Fire 


Years 

ft 

i S “• 

8 

Values 

ASSURED 

Distribution op contbibotions 

1 paid in “ 

1 

Grints 

Receiits and rebates 

RECEIVED 

1^1 

associations 

Regional 

association 

Reinsuring 

bodies 

l^ocal 

associa¬ 

tions 

Regional 

associa¬ 

tion 

Docal 

associations 

Regional 

association 

1921. 

1,140 

78,824,053 

7,343.05 

14,486.13 

.375,836.22 

3,333 - 

6,667 — 

1 

X 6,826.4s 

1932. 

X,X28 

67,386,247 

15,087.88 

30,174.44 

248,815.36 

3,333 

31,667 — 

- 

57,578.7« 

1933. 

1.333 

97,751,061 

44,839 63 

183,140.69 

337,971.32 

5,000 — 

20,000 — 

8,229,22 

28,96 i. 5£ 

1934. 

1,300 

100,408,820 

45,641 68 

183,366.75 

228,208.41 

5,000 — 

20,000 — 

10,868.60 

47,918.51 

1935. 

1,486 

148,097,350 

71,069.70 

28 (,378.97 

355,318.67 

5,000 — 

30,000 — 

33,778 — 

83,333.2c 

1926. 

z,68o 

199,301,342 

97,369,93 

389,480.50 

486,850.43 

- 

35,000 — 

15,339.92 

73,318.73 

1937 

2,026 

240,604,659 

X04,221.14 

416,884.59 

521,105.73 


23,000 — 

15,633.12 

88,688,6J 

1038 . 

2,686 

330,619,510 

29,247.30 

263,215.841 

296,977.47 

— 

23,000 — 

53,133 "“ 

140,735- 

1929. 

2,967 

343,963,051 

36,383.91 

337,446.251 

429,555.81 

— 

25,000 — 

117,742.09 

31,386.6: 

1030. 

3,042 

482,471,980 

35,633.70 

320,703.311 

262,094.27 

! 

23,000 — 

53,216,95 

190,948.5: 

1031. 

3,913 

377,418,527 

76,451.41 

467,086.571 

393,482.21 

““ 

— 

169,199.01 

280,045.8' 
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Hail 


Cl ums 

DISXEIBUriON or compensation PAYMLinS 

DiSTKILCIHiN 

or COSTS or ci UM 

DEncii 

of the 

81 NO ay gencpaL 
liSPrVSlS VND RtBVTEb 
M\Db 10 
insuied persons 


lyocal 

Re^doiuil 

Rdn^unng 

I>jcal 

Regional 

Reinsuring 

local 

I^cal 

Regional 


aSbCclations 

asscclatiun 

bodies 

associations 

association 

bodies 

asbociations 

associations 

association 

40 

23,343.7c 

‘'9.374 04 

461,531.25 

23,753.41 

46,926.12 


13,519.08 

_ 

_ 

18 


13,018 oS 

35,102 77 

332.32 

24,062.49 

- 

— 

- 

_ 

27 

17,435.62 

69,703 51 

87,128.14 

563.48 

2,290.60 

2,854.05 

- 

31,637.66 

53,855.25 

14 

8,7S9 60 

3^T5‘' \i‘ 

43,948,03 

285.93 

1,11572 

1.429.65 

- 

19,079.37 

36,988,60 

7 

3,I0f 61 

S,fi8 44 

10,535 05 

2b4 93 

1,139 6S 

1.42^.60 

- 

34,35142 

7j,377 5 4 

aS 

2r,S7o.(>S 

87,18.'.,-4 

109,353.43 

608.64 

2,434 59 

3,043 33 

- 

37,158 17 

1 82,025.99 

60 

11^,697 fii 

171.790 ^7 

593,488.07 

2,319 69 

8,878.79 

11,098 48 

60,372.80 

34,802.12 

60,806.85 

46 

<,639 15 

59,753 11 

153,536.96 

675.99 

6,145 91 

15.602.65 

- 

64,155 i>b 

*6,036 41 

97 

17,566.33 

158,006 qf 

753,115 33 

1,S29.88 

16,459 — 

1 53.'>9 4 92 

- 

67,067 92 

131,052.92 

3? 

6,003 0/ 

5 i,''3r ro 

283,344 58 

773.49 

6,952 42 

23,863 64 

— 

65,095 9s 
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to be formed tie summit of the storm cuiiiulo-uimbus must attain a height 
of from 10 to 12 kilometres and the base of these clouds must be i:,5oo metres 
in length. The ice flakes of the high altitudes are seized on b}" whirludnds, 
then they take the form of hailstones and as soon as they are large enough 
to withstand the force of the uind, they fall to the ground. The whole pheno¬ 
menon is contained within a volume of about 100 square metres of area by 
about 10 kilometres in height. It will readily’ be seen that rockets and cannon, 
which cannot afiect more than some hundreds of cubic metres, will be practically 
ineffective. As to the Niagaras, or lightening conductors of immense size de¬ 
vised some twenty years ago, they proved to be useless. 

The Bulletin draws the attention of readers to the necessity of basing insur¬ 
ance rates on carefully prepared statistics to ensure the effectiveness of insur¬ 
ance. The information which has been employed so far for the establishment 
of the tables in question had been collected with a purely chmatological purpose. 
If they are to be of value from the point of view of insurance they must be 
completed, as is stated in the Bulletin, b}’' the valuation of damages. With 
a view to rendering possible the scientific determination of the rates of insurance 
premiums to be charged, the information should be supplied b5^ the inspectors 
and officials of the Department of Agriculture. 

Two tables are shown relating, the one to co-operative insurance against 
hail from 1921 to 1930, and the other, to co-operative insurance against fire 
from 1921 to 1931. 

F. A. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 


RusSEiX, Sir E. John. The Farm and the Nation. London, 1933. George xUlen 
and Unwin, Ltd. 2^0 pp. Price 7s. 6d. 

[In The Farm and the Nation Sir John Russell endeavours to supply in an 
easily readable form the essential facts on which any land or agricultural policy for the 
United Kingdom must be based. A delightful chapter is devoted to a description of 
the varied agricultural regions of Great Britain, their different farming systems and 
the problems that confront them in the present crisis. “No country in the world, ” 
says Sir John Russell, “ has such wide variations of soil and climate compacted into 
so narrow a range as Great Britain. In consequence British agriculture is exceedingly 
varied. An intelligent person familiar with one region could probably suggest some 
simple way of improving the fortunes of the farmers and farm workers in that area, 
but he would probably find on further enquiry that the suggested method would be no 
use in some other region and might even make matters worse. " 

The different agricultural countries of the Briti^ Empire are also passed in 
review and their possible contributions to the food supply of the United Kingdom 
are discussed. 

Dealing with the problem of the best use to which the land can be put in Great 
Britain, the author poses the preliminary question: What should be the purpose of 
British Agriculture ? “ We have, " he s&js, “ the choice of three things: 

“ (i) We can aim at growing more food for the nation; 
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(2) At gi\ iiig bigger wages and bigger profits lor the people who aie w oikiug 
on the land and so inducing them to do better; 

(3) At settling a larger popnlation on the land. 

These three purposes are quite distinct, one could aim at any one of thtiii with 
some chances of success, but to aim at all three probably means missijig them all. 

A striking illUvSlration of the incompatibility of the two last aims is givtn. A 
farm of yoy acres of arable land in Norfolk w^as worked until 1928 on the old system, 
and employed 40 men. It wras then thoroughly mechanised and the number of men 
emplo3'ed was reduced to four. On the old system the lowest price at which wheat 
could be sold at a profit w'as 105. per cwt.; on the mechanised system, 65. per a\'t. 
But what became of tlie 36 men displaced by the machines ? At the tune the book 
was written xo had obtained other work; 13 were workhig on relief works, y w’ere 
unemployed or dohig uncertain and temporary work, and 3 of these were drawing 
old-age pensions; 2 were rat-catching and “keeping **; 2 were dead. The ten men 
who had obtained other work were the only ones who were satisfactorily placed ; the 
remaining 24 were definitely worse off than before and in addition were costing the 
community between Ci,2oo and ^1,500 a year for their maintenance. 

According to the purpose wiiich is chosen, there are various ways of dealing with 
British agriculture. vSir John Russell urges that the decision should be taken quicklj- 
and definitely, as the problem will only grow worse b}" delaj’^ The same choice lies 
before other countries and hi all countries those who are called upon to frame agricul¬ 
tural policy will huive somctliing to learn from Sir John Russell’s authoritative state¬ 
ment of the problem as it affects Great Britain] 

J K. M. 

Haiidbuch der Rationalisiening, Herausgegebeii voin Reichskuratorium fiirWirt- 
chaftlichkeit, Bearbeitet miter Mitwirkung zahlreioher Korperschaften und Fachleute 
son Dr. Reuter. Berlin, Wien, 1932. Industrieverlag vSpaeth und Binde, vS 1327. 

[The Rebchsfntratonuni fur IViyischafflichkeii, the Central Office for the movement 
for rationalisation of work in (Tenuaiiy, has just published a volume dealing with the 
subject of tlie vScientiiic organisation of production processes in almost all branches 
of economic activity. In spite of the voluminous character of this work which extends 
to no less than 1300 pages, it has already in two years reached its third edition. The 
utility, even the necessity, for such a work is accordingly clear. This is the more 
remarkable as the publication coincides with the continued general economic crisis, 
which is considered in certain circles to be a direct consequence of the rationalisation 
movement. 

It appears however that rationalisation, as a method of production and a principle 
of work which in accordance with the logic of economics makes possible better and 
cheaper production, ought not to be considered as a social evil. It is by no means 
easy to establish an absolute interdependence as to causes and consequences between 
rationalisation and the economic crisis. 

It is well known that towards the beginning of the capitalist regime, after the 
Napoleonic war, a general crisis occurred in 1815, followed by another in 1825, and 
that there has been in fact a succession of crises throughout the whole century since 
that time. If it is decided to regard rationalisation, whether technical, psycho-physio¬ 
logical or economic in the general sense, as the underlying cause of all these crises, then 
the question arises, as to where the final objective of the steady economic progress 
of society is to be sought. 

The rationalisation movement may well give rise to economic disorder, unemploy¬ 
ment, etc., but not as such, and only as the consequence of its too hasty appHcation 
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or inlroductiou at the moment when the life of nationvS is already affected hy eco¬ 
nomic trouble. In the national economy taken as whole as well as in each enterprise 
considered in isolation, various factors arc at work whicli, if they are to form an har- 
inonicus social whole and to give an optimum return, niu^at be in the right proportion 
mutually. If the rationalisation factor is perpetually being raised to a higher degree 
the other production factors must be at the same time raised to a corresponding level 
or the whole structure of the enteiprise will be endangered. 

Taking a survey of the world production of these last years, it will be noted tliat 
the production of raw materials in 1925 was 25 per cent, higher than in 1913 and tliat 
of articles of diet 10 per cent, higher. This increase has continued and in 1929 the in¬ 
creases relatively to 1025 were 20 per cent, and 5 per cent (TAe World Economic Survey, 
I/eague of Nations, p. 25, Geneva, 1932). In 1925 unemplo^nneiit began to be 
severe and in that year nearly five million persons were affected (p. 272-3). From that 
time onwards there has been a continuous increase in imemplo3mieut up to the figure, 
never before reached in economic history, of 30 million pensons. In spite of this the 
hours of daily Tvork of tlie workers has remained the same, although this is not justi¬ 
fied by economic foresight and considerations of social interest. In place of reducing 
the hours of labour in accordance with the Washington Convention of 1919 and thereby 
enlarging the possibilities, for an increasing nmuber of workers, of sluiring in the pro¬ 
duction, the principle of “ laisser-faire ” has been taken as a guide, with the consequences 
which are a matter of common knowledge Sufiic'ont attention has not been given 
to the social aspects and the full importance these posscvss in economic life has not been 
assigned to them. 

If the W«n.shiugton Convention of eight hours work had been ratified by all the 
States unconditionally in advance instead of being applied empirically and sporadiciilh, 
it is perhaps doubtful if wc should be now confronted with this rising tide of unemploy¬ 
ment and with tlie necessity of di>scussing the proposal of tlie 40 hours week in industr}' 
and in agriculture which was the proposal brought before the International Triple Con¬ 
ference of January 1933. This proposal is primarily social in cliaracter, as were the 
other post-war agrarian refoims. 

The object of the transformation of large holdings into small family holdings was 
certainly not to increase agricultural production, but rather to emphasise the prin¬ 
ciple of social justice towards the large mass of country dwellers who had fought 
in the name of the homeland. It was a moral postulate as well as an absolute 
essential to social peace. 

The First International Economic Conference declared itself for a judicious appli¬ 
cation of rationalisation : “ It io considered to quote the reports, “ that the applica¬ 
tion must be carried out with all necessary foresight so as not to injure the legitimate 
interests of the workers, and that, while pursuing the process of rationalisation, provi¬ 
sion should be made for appropriate measures in view of the contingency that the finst 
phase of the process may result in loss of employment or a more toilsome form of 
labour. ’* The Second Economic Conference will undoubtedly be called upon once 
more to discuss rationalisation and its consequences, but in an economic situation much 
more complicated than that of 1927. 

More than too authorities on tliis subject have contributed to this volume which 
deals fully with the different phases of rationalisation, and the valuable information 
thus made available may be regarded equally as documentation aild as providing a 
starting point for further work. 

The book consists of three main divisions. The first part deals with the rational¬ 
isation movement, in the different parts of the world, as well as on the intemational 
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scale A review is made of all the institutions imdertaking the study of rationalisation 
in the widest sense of the word In thivS part reference is made to the activity ot the 
International Institute of Agriculture, which “ has diawn attention to the scientific 
organisation of agriculture, has orgamsed congiesses and has arranged for the canning 
out of research work ” 

The second part provides a masterly review of the forms of rationalisation, such 
as normalisation, standardisation, etc 

In tile third and last part there is a detailed account of the methods of lational- 
isation, their application and results in factories, workshops, agriculture, forestry, and 
in the home Kach chapter of the different parts is followed by an extensive system¬ 
atic bibliography constituting the directives for further investigations into each pro¬ 
blem. 

The general idea penneating this encyclopaedic work is that it is essential to follow 
a rational method in production and to bring a critical mind to bear upon the routine 
of organisation, since it is only in this way that it is possible to eliminate losses of 
material and energy occurring in the process of production and to avoid a waste of 
human strength. 

The Reichskiiratonum fur \Viyt<;cliafUichkeii is accordingly to be congratulated on 
having conceived the plan of bringing together so large a mass of valuable information 
on all branches of the rationalisation movement and on having presented it in so clear 
and logical a manner]. 

U T. 

RiciiTRR-AI/TSCIIAKFKR, Hans: Ein/uhnwg ni die Korrelationsrechmmg (Schrif- 
teiireihe des Instituts fur landwirtschaftliche Konjunkturforschung, Heft i), Berlin, 
icj3r, S S 58. 

RiaiTER-AlyTsciiAFFBR, Hans : Theorw itnd Tcchnik dcr Korrelationsanalyse (Schrif- 
tenreihe des Instituts fur landwirtschaftliche Konjunkturforschrmg, Heft V), Berlin, 
1932 S S. 350. 

[The method of correlation is so widely used in economic research and in inexpert 
hands it so often lends itself to abuse, that it must be thoroughly mastered by tliose 
engaged in the investigation of economic problems, especially those dealing with the 
business cycle. To acquire this mastery, however, is not so easy, m spite of the great 
abundance of treatises and text-books in which correlation occupies a prominent place. 
Indeed, in advanced statistical treatises the subject of correlation is usually treated 
in so highly technical terms as to make it accessible only to persons with good training 
in higher mathematics. In elementary text-books, if they deal with correlation at 
all, one generally finds only the practical application of the metliod explained. Nei¬ 
ther the one nor the other class of statistical manuals introduces the student to the 
subject by clearly setting out tlie logical background of correlation, except for pointing 
to its derivation from probability. Yet, it is precisely a complete understanding of 
the logical foundations of the method of correlation that the economist needs above 
anjdhing else to be able to use it to advantage. Anyone in possession of two series 
of apparently correlated variables can calculate the coefiScients of correlation, provided 
he has learned by heart the arithmetic of the proceedings; but to decide whether, 
in a given case, the application of correlation is legitimate and may be expected to 
yield useful results, as well as to judge of the real value of a coefficient of correlation, 
one must, besides a thorough knowledge of facts and conditions in the field of research, 
also have a clear grasp of the logical basis of the matliematical operations involved in 
correlating sets of variables. 
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How slippery is tlie ground through which the statistician has to find his way, 
using as he does for his inference tlie propositions of inverse or empirical probability, 
has been well demonstrated by Ke>Ties in his Treatise on Probahihtv As Keynes 
puts it, the logical argument upon wdiich the method of correlation depends, “ can 
only strengthen a pre-existing presumption; it cannot create one ” Accordingly, 
he proceeds, “ sensible investigators only employ the correlation coefficient to test 
or confinn conclusions at which the?" liave arrived on other grounds But that does 
not validate the crude way in which the argument is sometimes presented, or prevent it 
from misleading the unwary, since not all investigators are sensible Economists 
who have been interested in tlie development of market research from the iiielliodo- 
logical point of view, will probably accept this without much hesitation All the more 
they will welcome the appearance of some recent publications which do much to 
promote a clearer understanding and a more sensible use of the method of correlation. 
Besides Bzekiers Methods ot Covvelation Analvsis, published in tlie United States 
in 1930, to this class of welcome additions to the economist’s library belong the 
two books under review. 

The Instifut fur landwtrtschafthche Konjiinkturforschun^ did well, indeed, in starting 
its series of publications by an elementary introduction to the method of correlation, 
which, a year later, was followed by another, much larger, volume, containing a fully 
reasoned statement of the mathematical theory' and technique of correlation 

Both the Enifuhniui* in die Korrelafionsrechnung and the Tluoru und TccJimk dir 
KotrelaUmi ^analyse are essentially text-books for the student po.sscssing only an ele¬ 
mentary mathematical training. In the firfJt of them, mathematics are as far as 
possible avoided, while the second, while it develops mallieiuatical reasoning in full, 
presents the subject with great skill and vSiiiiplicity and supplies the reader, by the way, 
with the essentials of higher mathematics necessary to follow the argument 

The Einfuhrimg starts from an exposition of the first elements of mathematical 
and statistical probability as basis for expectation and prevision. The stoduivStic found¬ 
ations of the method of correlation are clearly brought out, after which, through the 
determination of regression lines and standard errors, the student is led to the Pear- 
sonian coefficient of simple linear correlation. In the concluding pages, non-linear 
and multiple correlation are briefly outlined, their fuller treatment being left to the 
next volume. 

The leading idea of the author, which he is at pains to impress upon the student 
throughout, is that the method of correlation, in spite of its apparent mysteriousness 
and difficulty, is essentially simple if presented without overmuch technical detail. 

In the Theone mid Techmk, we are faced with a complete exposition of lire subject 
of correlation, in so far as it is required for economic research. Here, without in any 
way sacrificing the subject matter to the need of simplification, the author achieves 
his purpose of fully unveiling the '* mysteries of correlation to the eyes of a 
layman. The book begins with the examination of the relations between the method 
of correlation and the theory of probability, showing how, in economic research, owing 
to complex causation, stochastic connection has to he substituted for functional de¬ 
pendence such as it exists in the field of natural science. Following Tschuprow in 
his general argument, the author draws a clear distinction between the concepts of 
function, on the one hand, and of stochastic connection, on the other, pointing to 
the method of correlation as the instrument of investigation specially designed for 
research in the fields to which the latter applies. In using tliis inetliod, however, 
one must never foiget its limitations, in so far as all it can do is to establish more 
or less loose and vague relations of probability. ” The conclusions reached one “ can 
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never trust blindly ; ’* they, ‘ first and foremost, always require the support of closely 
reasoned theoretical argument ** These words are a useful warning to the beginner 
in economic research who is being equipped with a powerful but often dangerous 
apparatus 

There is no need to go into the exposition of the subject mattei of the treatise, 
which takes tlie student step by stop through the determination of regression equa¬ 
tions and coefficients, standard errors and coeffi:icnts used to measure the closeness 
of simple linear correlation between variables One interesting departure from the 
generally accepted practice should, however, be noted in this connection To the 
Pearsonian coefficient of correlation the author prefers another constant, which he calls 
Ahhangtgkeitskoeffizient (coefficient of dependence), designated by the symbol AK. 
This stands in close mathematical relation to the Peaisonian coefficient, of which it is 
the square, but especially in a treatise such as the one under review, it possesses the 
veiy- important advantage of being arrived at by very clear logical steps easily fol¬ 
lowed by the student 

From linear correlation the student is led to s'liiple non-linear and to multiple 
correlation, linear and non-linear. In a special section, the more complicated case 
of multiple correlation for variables operating jointly is also explained, and the correla¬ 
tion surfaces in which it is expressed are shown. Thus, while the student is given 
a good training in the theory and technique of the methods he will actually require 
in his practical work, he is also permitted to have an intelligent glunpse into the more 
abstract and difficult regions of the higher theorj^ of the subject 

In the Conclusion, the book contains a passage which is worth quoting, namely: 

Only with the greatest circumspection, with great conscientiousness and with a 
tliorougli knowledge of the field of research, as well as with a capacity for theoretic 
analysis, one is in a position to undertake the investigation of a problem by means 
of correlation. If the reasoning apparatus which guides the work is defective, our 
methods arc useless and even dangerous, but when directed by a mind conscious of 
its purpose, the^^ are fruitful and can contribute to Ihe extension of our knowledge in 
an extraordinary degree. Lideed, the success of research by means of the method 
of correlation depends not so much upon the instrmnent itself, which is excellent, as 
upon the use that is made of it. The author has certainly done much to help the 
successful use of correlation by those who study his treatise and follow his advice]. 

G. P. 

KlAREb ENGiyig, Prof.: Finanzwissenschaft. Abriss einer Theorie der Wirtschaft 
der ofientlichen Verb^de mit besonderer Benicksichtigimg der Tscliechoslowakei, 
Vorlag Rudolf M. Rohrer, Briinn-Prag-Iveipzig-Wien, 1931, pp. 430. 

[This work, which is a translation from a Czech original, consists of five main 
parts. After having given in the first part a concise survey of the public associations 
of an economic or cultural order, the ^^rtter proceeds in the second part to the detailed 
explanation of the the financial system of the State, that most important of public 
associations. He notes first all the advantages and drawbacks of the ad m i nis tration 
of the public economy by a collective body, the activity of which does not, as does 
a private enterprise, receive the stimulus of personal interest, and he emphasises the 
division of labour in public life between the State and the non-official organisations. 

Considerable space is given to the taxation system, the classification of taxes 
according to the different principles, and to the establishment of receipts and expendi¬ 
ture in the annual budget of the State, The vrtter brings out clearly the tendenc3^ 
in public life, to multiply taxation in place of imposing a single tax on the total income, 
a method wliich from the administrative standpoint is much the easier, but on the 
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other hand always meets with ps^’chological resistance owing to the fact that the tax¬ 
payer is more aware of the burden. The view of the physiocrats, with w^hich Henry 
George concurred, that there should be no tax on agriculture other thm the land 
value tax, is condemned as being retrograde and no longer corresponding to capital¬ 
ist economy, under which the faiiii brings a return not merely in consequence of the 
increase of the gross product, but also a return expressed in value and resulting from 
commercial transactions Thus it is that the agricultural tax includes also the tax 
on turnover, as is the case in industry 

The problem of credit, as a source of the State finance, is considered here as an 
essential component of the whole financial s3''stem, and the general lines of the 
organisation and working of the credit s^^stem are indicated 

The third part deals especially with the economy of independent organivsations ; 
the fourth with the relations of the public and the national economy, with special 
reference to the Czechoslovakian ecoiionij'. Considerations of a general kind are con¬ 
tained in the fifth part, which curiousl}^ enough bears the same title as the whole 
book, VIZ. “ Science of Finances 

The scientific acumen of the statesman is clearly evident in the whole statement 
of the subject of finance. The author w'hois Professor of the University of Bmo was 
formerh’' Finance ^linister of Czechoslovakia. The outstanding characteristic of the 
method employed hy the writer and the one it is desired to emphasise liere is the 
philosophic spirit. Taking as a Ijasis the Critique of Pure Reafsou '' ^vith its distinc¬ 
tion between vsubstance in itself (Dini^ an suh) and its manifestation {ErscJieniung), 
together with the researches of one of the niOvSt eminent of the Geniuin philovsophers 
of our day (Rickert of Heidelberg), he endeavouns to show' that economic and fiiuiii- 
oial actmty, wdietlier of an indindiial or of the State, does not admit of complete 
interpretation apart from the application of the teleological principle. In other words, 
the imjportance is attached to the purpose with w’hich this or that course is entered 
on, not to the qucvStiou why, following the method of causal logic, nor the hoiv, in accor¬ 
dance with the psychological method. Tliis conception of political eooiioiii}" and this 
deliberate linking of the economic reason to a more general philosopluc principle gives 
a vspecial character and a peculiar interest to these researches. 

Another feature to w’hich attention may be drawm is the markedly social trend 
of tile economic theory of the waiter. He maintains that all economy, w’hether public 
or private, must be directed by the supreme principle of a rational production. Where 
however this principle comes in conflict with the intercwSts of society and of man, then 
it is man w^ho must come first and rationalisation as such must ^ield place to him: 

The increase of producthit}’' in a countrj^ says the author, ** is not the final end 
of the State economy and of the polic}" of the vSlate. Whenever the interest of produc¬ 
tivity conflicts with the ideals of the human being and of a nation, then the victory 
is to these, since it is not a question of securing a maximum activity at atiy price, but 
of ensuring the continuous life of the people and their development on sound lines. 
A productivity which is obtained at the cost of human values, wdth injury to the life, 
health and culture of the workers, is not truly economic from the standpoint of the 
ideal of the individual and of the nation ** (pp. 340-341). 

The technical competence of the waiter makes this book of special value alike 
from the scientific standpoint, and also as a textbook. On the social side its broad 
conception of human economy and of public finances makes it a book be read atten¬ 
tively’^ and pondered over, especially at this juncture, when unemployment is everywhere 
pressing upon us, and when “ Progress and Poverty ” are confronting each other 
to the despair of civilisation]. M, T. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 


Books. 


Economics, 

ASSociazionK hKA i,K sociK'rA iTAmNE PJ^R AZKOT SocietditdlidUe per dzioiii 
Nolizie statistiche v. 11-13, 1928-1932. Ronid, [Stab. Tip. CastaldiJ, 1928-1932. 

CaIT.usrco, P, Ivd clislribuzione della ricchezza annualineute prodotta. Torino, 
P.lli Boccd, 19^3, XI, 313p. 

[Bibliograpliical notes]. 

IvK D^^VEIvOPPElMieNl^ 6 cC)NOMIQUE DE I,*AI,I,E 3 VUGNE PEND.ANT I®' SKMESTRE 
DE 1932. Rapport presente par la Rciclis-Kredit Gesellschaft Akticngesellschafl. 
[Berlin, Rciclisdruckerei], 1932. 

RacoT, Ct. M. Uconomie politique. Bruxelles, Vanderliiiden [193 ..], v i. La 
production des richesses. 

[References at the end of tbe volume]. 

RoNcni, U, Mussolini economista della Rivoluzione. Ronia, Casa ed. Pin- 
cidiia [1952], 201 p. 

La situation J^CONOMIQUE DE l/AtLEMAGNE A LA PIN DE L’*VNN]^E I931 
Rapport presente par la Reiclis-Kredit-Gcsellschaft Aktiengesellsclialt. «,Berlin, 
Reichsdruckerei], 193^- 

Socialist planned economy in the Soviet Union. London, M. Lawrence, 
ltd., 1932, i26p, tabs. 

[Articles by different authors]. 


Agricultural Economics, 

CoNPEUERAZXONE NAZIONALE DEI SlNDACATl PASaSTI DELL*AGRICOLTURA. I 
problemi della oigauizzazione agricola al ConsigHo nazionale della Confederazione. 
Roma, 22-24 aprile 1931. Milano, A. Soncini, 193^* i 35 P* 

Gee W. The social economics of agriculture. New York, The Mac mi llan Co.. 
T932, X, 696p. 

[References at the end of each chapter]. 

Landbrukets PriscenTal. Landbrukets priser i 1932. Ski « Ostlandets Blades 
Trykkeri». 1933. 

[Central office for agricultural prices in Norway. Agricultural prices]. 
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IvlACnTcllENKO, P. 1 . Con;iia.ibHaH utoiioMita cLMbcKoro \o,>aiiciBa. M<)cftJia-.I<‘mfiirpa 4 , 
focy^ iiBo;, 2 v., 1930 . 

[Second tille in English: Social economics of agriculture. 

V. I. OcHOBHue ajiCMCUThi counaJiMioii dkoiiomiiii ccJibCKoro xoiaiiciim. (Fundauienla] 
social elements of agrioullural eomomics). 

V. 2 . CncTOMa KanmaJiHciifuecKoro ceJibCKoro xoawnc'ma b jmmom. (The capitalLstic 
system of agriculture on the whole)]. 

PkrERA, W. a. Problems of rural Ceylon fS. l.J, Associated newspapers ot 
Ceylon, ltd. [ 1932 ], H, 34 p. 

ZiMM^MAN, C. Siam: rural economic sun-e 3 ’, 1930-31 [Bangkok, Tbe Bangkok 
times press, ltd., 1931 ], VII, 32 ip. 


Co-opomtion. 


Al^mANCie CC)<)P2l»ATlVK INTKRNATlONATyE. Colllpte relldu du 75^“^*Coll- 
gres, 1907-1930. Ba Ivouviere, Imprinierie Cooperative ouvrierc, 1908-1931. 

Awanacco DKifi^A coopiSrazionic. Aiino XI [1933]. Konia, «Ba P'onnica» 
rx 933 ]* 

ANDi^T^SUnVAi/ilSTSvSKKRin'ARTAT. AudelsselvSkaber i Daiiiiiarki A{irene 1928-30. 
Aarhus, De forenede Bogtry^kkerier, J932. 

[Co-operative Societies in Denmark]. 


Itmimuce. 


AN^ruAIR^ Diis soci]^':^ d’assurancp:s opI^rant hn France kt des compa- 
GNIES ^rangSrES 1933 - Faris, Bureaux dc «Da vSemaine », 1933 . 


Labour, 
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Co-operation in Estonia. 

I. — Historical Development of Co-operation. 

Agricultural co-operation was started in Estonia in the beginning of the 
present century, although mutual self-help, especially in respect to fire insur¬ 
ance, had been organised already in the second half of the past century. 

The organisation of agricultural co-operation was caused by the reorgan¬ 
isation of agriculture, which with the coming of the new century proved neces¬ 
sary. Up to the beginning of the present century' agriculture was carried on 
on the territory of Estonia with special regard to the growing of cereals and flax. 
In the sixties of the past centurj" one third of the actual agricultural area of 
Estonia in some places was sown with flax. The low prices quoted for cereals in 
Russia affected adversely the prices for this product and no protection could 
be found, as the actual territory of Estonia then formed a part of Russia. 
In the seventies of the post century and in the beginning of the present century 
flax prices in their turn showed a decreasing tendency, in consequence whereof 
from the last few decades of the past century onwards Estonian agriculture 
persisted in a state of crisis, which it was endeavoured to overcome by the 
transition of agriculture from grain and flax cultivation to cattle breeding. 

This change required the investment of new capital in agriculture and 
simultaneously necessitated an intensified soil cultivation as well as a wider 
utilisation of artificial fertilisers and machiner}\ On this account favourable 
preliminary conditions were created for the development of credit societies. 
At the same time the agricultural societies engaged in promoting agricultural 
reorganisation suggested that it would be reasonable that the means used in 
agricultural production, as for instance artificial fertilisers and different agri¬ 
cultural implements, should be jointly purchased. These joint purchases, at first 
more or less occasional, in the course of time acquired an organised form out 
of which the agricultural buying companies arose, under the name of ** economic 
societies. 

With the development of cattle breeding the formation of co-operative 
dairies as well as of stud cattle societies proved necessary. 

The introduction of machinery into agriculture brought into existence a 
number of co-operative societies for the use of agricultural machinery. 
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This extensive development of agricultural co-operation attained its full 
impetus at the time the world w^ar broke out, which temporarily interrupted 
this movement, full of power and vitality. In 1920 the interrupted development 
was taken up again and continued in pursuing its former route. This develop¬ 
ment was first of all facilitated by the rather extensive law concerning co-oper¬ 
ation which had been put into opeiation in 1917 and by which any restrictions 
imposed on the formation of societies in the Russian times were abolished. 
Dairies, co-operative stores and co-operative credit societies were formed and 
federated in central societies. 

The independence just attained was accompanied by a land reform and 
thus by a considerable development of the small faimholding, which was a 
further stimulus to the extension of co-operation during the first years of inde¬ 
pendence. It was suggested that the utilisation of the machines and of the 
difierent industrial installations of the large estates would be most effective if 
carried out by the aid of societies, consisting of the colonists who had established 
themselves on the land plots of the parcelled estates, as well as of other farmers 
of the neighbourhood. 

Potato societies, which arc, in fact, co-operative distilleries, have been formed 
exclusively of the former distilleries of the estates. The land reform also favoured 
the formation of a series of peal societies, this being due to the fact that the dis¬ 
tribution of the peat bogs was carried out with i>refercnce given to peat so¬ 
cieties. 

Th^se are in brief the economic conditions and stimuli which favoured 1 he 
organisation of agricultural co-operation and we may now proceed to the 
consideration of the laws governing co-operation. 


2. — lyAws Govisrnino Co-opKration. 

Strictly speaking a law concerning co-operation did not exist in Estonia 
until 1917. The activity of the credit societies obtained a legal basis but pre¬ 
viously to the war. The first societies operated according to statutes approved 
by the Russian Emperor. Such approval before being attained was the subject 
of long and difficult negotiations with the State institutions which feared that 
the societies might attempt revolutionary action. 

The Russian revolution of 1917 first introduced into Russia a fait law con¬ 
cerning co-operation, which later on was adopted by the independent Republic 
of Estonia after the latter had been separated from the territory of the Russian 
Empire. DifiEerent parts of the law have been completed, the principal addition 
consisting in the establishment of a compulsory audit carried ont persons not 
connected with the society. 

The constitution of a society usually provides for a general meeting which 
elects the management committee of the society and an audit committee by 
which the control is carried out* Credit institutions must moreover have a 
council of control to supervise the work of the administration and to determine 
the direction of such work. In this way the work of the credit societies is subject 
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to closei supemsion. The requireiueut of a compulbory council docb not £:pil3^ 
to the other societies, although such a cotuicil exibts hi the sepaiate economic 
societies and dairies, as well as in mam' central societies Societies containing 
over 300 members are entitled to form a body of representatives, who act in place 
of the general meeting or parallel with it. 

At the general meeting of the society each member has one vote, which ma^* 
be transferred and does not pass to his heirs. The law concerning co-operation 
has lately been supplemented by a provision to the effect that at the general 
meeting of a marine insurance company’' a member may have several votes, the 
number of wliich however must not exceed one tenth of the total number of 
votes held by the members of the society. In the marine insurance societies 
the voting right may be transferred in a manner precisely laid down b5' the 
rules. Without the introduction of such an amendment the co-operative organ¬ 
isation of marine insurance had been found to be impossible. 

The unlimited liability pro\dded by the law as a rule does not exist in the 
societies ; the rules pro\dde solel^^ a limited liability, and there is no prohibition 
as to the entire omission of an^' additional liability on the part of the members. 

The Government endeavours, by different legislative means, to ensure that 
co-operation shall be established on a sound basis. To this end:— 

(1) Audit by persons not connected with the society has been made 
compulsory. 

(2) The Government has been given the right to prevent the formation 
of superfluous societies. 

(3) The Government has the right to suspend the operations of societies 
infringing the rules or the law, or not fulfilling the requirements of a correct 
management of affairs. 

(a) Organisation of the Compnlsorv Audit. — Since 1919 any societies operating 
in Estonia are subject to a compulsory audit carried out b3'’ persons not connected 
with the societ5^ At first the audit was carried out in every district by the Court. 
Since 1926 however new rules have been in force in this matter. According to 
the law every co-operative society must be member of an audit union created by 
the societies for the purpose of making audits and managed b3’' them. This 
union must see that in the course of two years every society shall have its accounts 
audited at least once, in default of which the Minister of Justice and of Interior 
may deprive the union of its right to make audits. 

According to the law the administration of the societies is bound to lay the 
auditors' report before the next general meeting, on which it depends whether 
to take into account or not the matters taken up by the auditors. 

The amendment of the law concerning co-operation made in 1931 extended 
the power of the audit unions by giving them the right to convene the general 
meetings of the societies, if the results of the audit made necessary a prompt 
decision of the general meeting, and to apply to the IVIinister of Justice and of the 
Interior for an examination of the society's operations in case the society should 
not within a fixed period remove the defects which came to light during the audit. 

By virtue of this latter right the audit unions have naturally the possibility 
of interfering if the societies do not act correctly. 
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(b) The RiffJii of Governmeiit in Rceulnfe the FormaLion of Societies. — Until 
1931 the formation of any co-operative organisation was admitted wilnout miy 
restriction. To this end no Government authorisation was recpiired. The rules 
only had to be registered and the society could start operations. On account of 
the formation of superfluous societies in some branclievS of co-operation, which 
resulted in unhealthy competition between the societies, the (/oveniment decirlcd 
in 1931 to obtain from the State A.ssembly the right of inierference in such case. 
Since 1931 a Oovemiuent licence has been required for the foiination of co-oper¬ 
ative loan societies, as well as of mutual insurance companies which are to oi:)erate 
in a larger area than a conunune. Such a Government licence is also required 
for the formation of new dairies, separating stations, and milk receiving centres. 
B}’’ this means it is hoped to prevent the formation of undeiinkings not likely to 
prosper and to avoid useless losses in such important branches of Estonian agri¬ 
culture as the co-operative handling of live stock products, co-operative credit, 
and insurance. Tor the formation of societies of other kinds no (Weriiment 
authorisation is required. 

(c) The Rigid of Govci'nmeni to Stop the Operations of the Sodetia^. — In order 
that no unsound and injurious acti\'it3" may be carried on under the name of 
co-operation, the Government, in addition to the right to regulate the formation 
of societies, obtained the right to vsuspend th.e operations of such societies as do 
not act in conformity with the rociuirenients of the laws and of the rules, or the 
suspension of tiie o])eratioiis of which has been suggested by the auditors who 
carried out the audit, or, in the case of insurance companies, by a special super¬ 
vising body. Thus if the affairs of the societies have not been found in nu absol¬ 
utely correct state their operations may be suspended. This right of the Minister 
of Justice and of the Interior, hoivever, does not apply to credit institutions, 
the operations of which must be suspended in the same circumstances as other 
credit institutions operating in the form of limited share companies, which must 
cease doing busines if they have lost one third of their share capital. 


3. — Totai< Number of Societies. 

On the territory of the Estonian Republic there operate about 3000 economic 
societies. Thus there is roughl}^ one society to every 400 persons, which proves 
the wide extension of co-operation in Estonia. To a certain extent however these 
figures are open to criticism and it should be borne in mind that in many cases, 
especially in agriculture, the same individual is a member of several societies. 

Of the total number of societies about 2,800, or more than nine tenths of the 
total number of the societies are agricultural co-operative societies. Among the 
townspeople and the working classes, co-operation is not very highly developed. 

As to the separate classes of agricultural societies, these are to be divided 
into the following groups : (i) societies for the handling and sale of products; 
(2) societies for assisting agricultural production; (3) co-operative credit institu¬ 
tions, (4) economic and distributive societies of consumers, and {5) co-operative 
instirance companies. 
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According to the data as on January- i, i(j32, the total uumber of societies 
was di\dded as follows : 

1 . — Agricultural societies for the manipulation and sale ot products 


including : 

Dairies.^43 

Potato societies.103 


Plax-growers’ societies. 7 

Miscellaneous societies.3 q 

- 592 

II. — vSocieties for assisting agricultural production including: 

Societies for the utilisation of machinery and difEerent 


agricultural installations .676 

Peat societies.577 

vSocietie^^ for the suiDply of electricity. 6 

Stud cattle and cattle breeding societies.136 

- 1,395 

III. — Co-operative credit institutions (granting credits to agri¬ 
culture) . 165 

IV. — Economic societies and wholesale societies of consumers 

(serving agriculture). 200 

V. — Co-operative insurance companies. 421 


4. — Co-orKRATivK Manipt^ation and Sai,k op AoRrciTr/ruRAn Products. 

(a) Co-operative Dairies. — Cattle breeding represents the principal branch 
of agricultural acti^dty in Estonia and in connection with it dairj" farming is of 
particular importance. Co-operative dairying has in the course of a few 3*ears 
attained considerable results and its constant^ rising importance is gratifying. 
Between 1023 and 1930 the number of the butter exporting dairies registered at 
the State control station for the exi^ort of dain;" products increased from 130 to 
306, while the number of private dairies at the same time declined from 94 to 
41. Dairy farming is thus entirely' governed by^ co-operation. In addition to 
the co-operative dairies producing butter for export, there are 137 societies, the 
activity of which consists in the joint sale of milk, or in the maintaining of a 
separating plant and in the sale of cream mainly to the nearest dairies producing 
butter for export. 

According to statistics available in respect to co-operative dairies 67,000 
farming households take part in the supply of milk to the dairies or half of all 
the farms of Estonia. In order to give an idea of the organisation of the Eston¬ 
ian dairy farming it should be pointed out, that as compared with the territory 
of the Estonian Republic the existing 347 private and co-operative dairies produc¬ 
ing butter for export do not form a dose network, for there is frequently a distance 














of 15 to 20 or more kilometres between them, this circumstance no doiibt rendering 
somewhat difficult the transport of milk by the farmers, especially in the case of 
unsuitable roads. (Such a slate of affairs made it necessar}^ to establish separ¬ 
ating stations where the milk received from the farmers is separated, and 
the separated milk is at once returned to the farmers, while the cream is sent 
to the dairies, where it is worked mainl3’ into butter. Cheese is rarely pro¬ 
duced by the co-operative dairies, this being usually done in the private ones. 
The separating stations included, Estonia possesses milk receiving centres con¬ 
sisting of 925 units, the distance between them, in the case of half of the total 
number of dairies, being not over 8 kilometres, the milk accepting centres thus 
in most cases being situated at a distance of not more than 4 to 5 kilometres 
from the farms. 

As a rule the farmers themselves transport the milk, in separate cases onl}" 
the milk is transported by the dairies on means belonging to them, usually on 
motor lorries. Such a collection of milk is rather troublesome on account of the 
farms being widely dispersed. In order that the farmers of the farms situated 
far from the milk receiving centres should not be placed in a position much worse 
than that of the farms situated in the proximity", in certain dairies the cost of 
transport is reimbursed to the farmers according to the cpiantity of milk, the cost 
being greater the greater the distance. 

In 1930 the quantity of milk handled daily in a dair\' amounted on the average 
to 1.1 millions of kg. against 376,00(' kg. in 1924, which showwS that the increase 
of the number of dairies proceeded parallel to the enhancement of milk production, 
which was partly due to the increased numbei of cattle, parti}" to the greater 
^deld of milk per cow. In the development of milk production the co-operative 
dairies played a decisive rOle. 

The skimmed milk is usually returned to the farmers who utilise it for the 
feeding of pigs. 

Estonian butter, which in 1931 was exported in quantities amounting to 
14,000 tons, in pre-war times was consumed b}" the capital of Russia, whereas 
at the present time it is exported to Western Europe, especiall}" England and 
Germany, and in less considerable quantities to Belgium, France and Switzer¬ 
land. 

With a view to getting a higher price on the foreign market it was absolutely 
necessary to pay attention to the good qnality of the butter produced, and in this 
direction again the co-operative societies have been of great importance. The 
principle of the co-operative dairies consisted in paying for the milk a price calcul¬ 
ated in accordance with the percentage of fat and by taking also into consider¬ 
ation the quality of the milk as determined by the aid of the reductase lest. Until 
1930 14 per cent, of the dairies had voluntarily adopted this principle and paid 
for the milk accordingly. However, it frequently occurred that the dairies car¬ 
rying out this reasonable arrangement had trouble with the dairies of the vicinity 
and therefore on i June 1932, the Government intervened by establishing a com¬ 
pulsory price to be paid for the milk according to its quality as determined by 
the aid of the reductase test. By this means it is hoped to attain a careful treat¬ 
ment of the milk by the fanners, especially as regards milk cooling, which will 
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improve the quality’ of the collected milk and consequent of the milk products, 
and raise the price obtained for them on the foreign market. 

The Government has moreover tried in another way to laibe the quality of 
the articles produced by the dairies, viz., by establishing an export control, consist¬ 
ing in the technical supervision of the dairies and in a thorough control of the 
products in respect to quality, taste and water content, carried out in the export 
warehouses and laboratories. The controlling institution, called into existence 
b3’ the State but maintained b^^ the producers, supplies the dairies without charge 
with the pure culture of lactic acid, this arrangement also being undertaken to 
attain the uniformity’’ of the article produced and to raise its quality’. 

The total yueld of milk in Estonia in 1930 amounted to 8ii,coo tons, of which 
380,000 tons were brought to the dairies; 47 per cent, of the total yield of milk 
in Estonia was thus handled by the dairies, 41.5 per cent, being handled by the 
co-operative dairies and 6.5 per cent, by the private dairies. 

More than nine tenths of the Estonian butter production are destined for 
the foreign market, 61 per cent, of the entire export being effected by the co¬ 
operative societies. 

(b) Potato Societies or Co-operative Distilleries. — The sandy ground of 
Korthem Estonia favoured the cultivation of potatoes. For the utilisation of 
these potatoes in pre-war times on the territory of Estonia 278 distilleries were 
established by the great land owners. The alcohol produced in the distilleries 
was sold to Russia. After the large estates had been liquidated in consequence 
of the land reform carried out the said distilleries were taken over by’’ the co-oper¬ 
ative organisations of potato cultivators, and in this way’ there came into 
existence co-operative distilleries under the name of potato societies, for they’ 
chiefly’^ use potatoes for the production of alcohol and potato starch. 

The chief consumer of the production of these co-operative distilleries is 
almost solely the State alcohol monopoly’’, for since 1924 the alcohol export 
has been rather insignificant owing to the prohibitive system in force until recent 
times in the countries adjoining Estonia which might have been expected to be 
buy’ers. As to the distant markets, the Estonian alcohol being produced from rather 
high priced potatoes had to compete with the alcohol produced in several states 
of Central Europe from the cheap waste of sugar production and of other waste. 

During the second quarter of 1932, after the prohibitive sy’stem in Finland 
had been abolished, the alcohol export has been taken up again, however within 
restricted limits. 

On account of the State being almost the only consumer of alcohol, the work 
of the co-operative distilleries is greatly restricted and is determined by^the quant¬ 
ity of alcohol required annually by the State. 

Owing to the lack of a wider outlet for the existing 278 distilleries only 
129 are operating, a part of them belonging to private firms. In addition to 
the production of alcohol some co-operative potato societies also produce potato 
starch, which is partly placed on the home market, partly is compelled to look 
for markets abroad. 

Of the total yield of potatoes from 6 to 7 per cent, are used for the produc¬ 
tion of alcohol and starch, the potato societies thus being in Estonia of less 
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importance in the disposal of potatoes than are the dairies in the disposal 
of the milk output. Nevertheless the importance of the potato [societies in 
the utilisation of waste potatoes and of potatoes of inferior quality deserves 
mention, particularly as the residues of alcohol production represent a valuable 
fodder for cattle in the winter period. 

About half (57 distilleries out of 129) of the distilleries operating in Esto¬ 
nia are afiiliated to a central organisation of potato societies, which in addi¬ 
tion to the distillation and sale of alcohol is engaged in the development of 
potato cultivation. 

This co-operative central organisation has attempted also to engage in the 
potato trade, especially the export of potatoes; these attempts, however, did not 
succeed owing to the lack of experience and to the absence of the necessary 
equipment on one hand, and to the risk connected with the undertaking on 
the other. 

(c) Co-operative Slaughter Houses and the Organisation of the Sale of Live Stock, — 
The chief article produced by the Estonian dairies is butter. The production of 
cheese is limited. Therefore the separated milk is returned to the farmers, 
and consequently the question arises as to which would be the most reasonable 
way to utilise it. The breeding of pigs presents one of the possibilities for the 
utilisation of the separated milk. However, as the home market had a limited 
capacity for absorbing the products obtained from a developed breeding of pigs, 
it was necessary to think of export possibilities and of the production of bacon 
for the English market. The slaughtering capacity of the four slaughterhouses 
of Estonia amounts to 260,000 pigs annually, but they have hitherto been used 
up to less than a third of their capacity, for in 1931 only abou.t 70,000 pigs 
were slaughtered in the slaughterhouses. 

The intensified breeding of dairy cattle favours the developiiient of the breed¬ 
ing of pigs, which on the other hand is encouraged by the export premium 
paid by the State, As a result, the number of pigs in Estonia in 1931 had 
risen by 11.3 per Crnt. as compared with the preceding year. 

The bacon export is entirely organised by the co-operative societies, for all 
the slaughterhouses belong to them. 

The collection of the pigs on the spot is carried out through the co-oper¬ 
ative dairies, the distributive societies of consumers, and also by the agents of the 
slaughterhouses. Each pig purchased is marked on the ear with a number and 
payment is made later on to the farmer for each pig separately, the amount 
of the payment being determined by the weight of the slaughtered pig and by 
its quality. For pigs of superior quality, from which high priced bacon is 
produced, in addition to a higher price a special premium is accorded to en¬ 
courage the improvement of quality. 

Owing to the fact that in the payment for pigs special account is taken 
of the quality and that a premium is given for pigs of superior quality, the 
quality of Estonian bacon, the production of which was started in '3:922, has 
attained a rather high levd. 

The work done in connection with the raising of the quality of bacon has been 
developed to such an extent, that latterly 85 per cent, of the pigs slaughtered 
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for export have given bacon of superior quality. The services rendered by the 
export slaughterhouses and by the organisations for pig breeding consist in the 
prompt reorganisation of the Estonian pig breeding, as a result of which long 
and lean bacon pigs are being bred in place of fat and heav}’’ pigs. As a 
service rendered by the export slaughterhouses there should also be recognised, 
that by opening butchers* shops in the towns the supply of meat to the home 
consumers in many centres has been taken over hy the producers themselves. 

The sale of pig-meat to the foreign markets has thus been effected to a 
satisfactory extent. One of the slaughterhouses has even succeeded in exporting 
live stock and meat, especially mutton, into the neighbouring countries. The 
co-operative organisation of the sale of live stock on the home market hardly 
exists at all. 

Owing to the considerable decline of the prices for meat products in 1931, 
which forced the farmers to look for wa^’S of increasing their incomes, the organisa¬ 
tion of an intensive sale of live stock has been undertaken. Ey the law the 
basis has been laid for the creation of permanent live stock markets in the towns, 
where live stock shall be sold by live weight and the prices of live stock and of 
slaughtered cattle shall be quoted. By organising a market of this kind for 
the present moment only in Tallinn, the capital of Estonia, it is hoped to 
establish the preliminary conditions for the organisation of the co-operative export 
as well as of the co-operative sale of live stock on the spot. 

(d) Co-operative Orgamsation of the Sale of Eggs, — Simultaneously^ with 
the development of the breeding of dBXry cattle and pigs, progress has been 
attained in the breeding of small stock and particularly in poultry-keeping. 
From 1922 to 1930 the production of eggs increased by 233 per cent. The 
rearing of table poultry is of a minor importance. 

One fourth of the total egg production is intended for export (according 
to the data for 1930 it was 27 per cent.). In this line the co-operative so¬ 
cieties have found a favourable field of activity. In 1931, 41 per cent, of the 
total export of eggs was effected hy the co-operative societies. These organ¬ 
isations collect the eggs by aid of the grading centres, where the eggs are re¬ 
ceived, each separately marked with the stamp of its origin, graded and packed 
in standard cases. The eggs are brought to the grading centres by buyers, 
by the dealers of the neighbourhood, by the distributive societies of consumers 
and by the co-operative dairies, or by the persons who maintain the grading 
centre on their own means of transport. On account of the small quantity 
of eggs, no independent egg collecting societies could have been established. 
The aim actually pursued consists in the concentration of egg collection in the 
existing co-operative undertakings, particularly in the co-operative dairies, to 
a wider extent than has been done before, in order to remove in this way the 
agents from the organisation of egg collection. The supply of eggs to the dom¬ 
estic market effected by the co-operative egg shops is but a restricted one, 
this supply being carried out by the small dealers. The price paid for the 
egg is determined in accordance with its weight. Eggs are divided according 
to weight into two classes, eggs less than 50 grammes and eggs over 50 grammes 
in weight. The freshness of the egg is, of course, also taken into consideration. 
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The egg export is carried ont under the control of the Slate. The canning 
of eggs for home consumption is effected to a limited extent. In autumn the 
co-operative societies are moreover engaged in the export of dead geese, ducks, 
and turkey’s to the neighbouring countries 

(e) Co-operative Societies for the Sale of Vec^etahlcs and Fruit. — Tor many 
years past attempts have been made to organise the co-operative sale of veget¬ 
ables and fruit on the home market and abroad. As to the sale to foreign 
markets there has been some success in the export of fruit to Finland. These 
are however attempts which have not 3*et reached considerable results. At the 
present time standardisation is being undertaken. 

(f) Societies for the Handling and Sale of Flax. — On the Estonian territory 
flax cultivation represented in the past century an important branch of agri¬ 
cultural acti\dt3". Sometimes one third of the total agricultural area was sown 
with flax. In the course of time, however, this importance greatly diminished 
and in pre-war da^^s the flax area was constantlj^ reduced. 

The high level of flax prices after the world war gave a new impetus to flax 
cultivation. Until 1925 the area sown with flax grew rapidly. In pre-war times 
the working of flax was carried out b^’ hand and the sale was effected through 
private dealers. Therefore it was suggested that the profitableness of flax cul¬ 
tivation might be enhanced if the expensive hand work were replaced hy the 
working hy aid of machines. Mainly on a co-operative basis factories were 
founded for the working of the raw flax and a central society for the sale of flax. 
Rather large amounts of capital were invested. But flax prices dropped and flax 
cultivation received a setback, on account of which the factories ceased to be 
able to work profitabl}’' and stopped working. The continued crisis in the flax 
market did not allow the factories to start working again. The central society" 
for the sale of flax suffered in the same wa^’' and was likewise compelled to 
cease working. 

5. — Societies which Assist in Aoricueturae Production. 

In addition to the classes of societies enumerated which are engaged in 
the preparation of the articles for sale and in the organisation of the sale, in 
Estonia a great number of societies exist which participate in the processes 
connected with production, either by procuring in common means used for pro¬ 
duction (societies for the use of agricultural machinery, grain drying societies), 
or by creating possibilities for producing (peat societies). The system of small 
landed properties renders necessary the existence of such societies. 

Societies for the use of agricultural machinery, particularly for the joint 
use of threshing and grain grading machines, were first formed at the begin¬ 
ning of the present century. After the carrying out of the land reform, when 
the machinery of the large estates had to be utilised by the farms established 
on the area of the large estates, the number of these societies increased. The 
central organisation of the societies for the use of agricultural machinery gives 
technical advice to the societies and directions as to the keeping of accounts. 
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The wet weather in Estonia in autumn necessitates that the gram should- 
be dried before being placed on the market or stored. As it would be trouble¬ 
some for each separate farmer to procure a grain-diying machine, which is 
onl3^ used during a short period in the year, co-operative giain-drymg societies 
have been formed. The newly formed farming households fiequently do not 
separately procure grain-drying machines, this being done jointly by several 
households. 

Of the total area of Estonia, 14 7 per cent, is covered with moors. The 
moors supply a valuable fuel, viz. peat, which made possible the establishment of 
an electric station of high tension, the main wires of which cross the country" in 
every direction, a fact pro\ 4 ding favourable conditions for the electrification of 
agriculture, and offering possibilities for the working of electricity supply socie¬ 
ties. Nevertheless these societies are scarcely developed, being only six in number; 
this may be explained by the fact that in Estonia onl3- a few villages exist in the 
separate parts of the countiy, while usually the farms are dispersed, on account 
of which the procuring of electric installations and the utilisation of them would 
be too expensive. 

These areas covered with peat have caused the formation of another class 
of societies, that of peat societies, engaged in procuring their members i^eat bogs, 
mainl}’’ b}* the way of leasehold, where peat cutting may be undertaken either 
b}^ any member separateh", or b^" the whole socety. The peat is partl5" used as 
fuel, in most cases however, as a litter for the cattle, for it is a splendid 
absorber of the fluid excretions of the cattle, and thus forms a nitrogenous 
fertiliser. 

The majorit}" of the peat societies is affiliated to a central organisation, which 
gives them technical advice and directions as to the keeping of accounts. 

For the purpose of cattle improvement there were established stud cattle 
societies providing their members with stud cattle of high quality. The stud 
cattle are often imported from abroad, which would be impossible for a separate 
farmholding. In the matter of cattle improvement hard and successful work 
has been accomplished by^ the co-operative societies. 


6 . — Co-oPERATivB Credit Institutions. 

The co-operative credit institutions count among the oldest co-operative 
institutions of Estonia and were first formed in 1902. In the beginning of the 
development of this kind of institution they were divided into two different 
types ; institutions with a wide field of activity, known under the name of credit 
societies, embracing chiefly the middle classes of the towns and thus being of 
the nature of the Schulze-Delitzsch people's banks, and institutions with a restrict¬ 
ed activity, the so-called savings and loan societies, which mainly served agri¬ 
culture and thus were of the type of the savings and loan societies of Raiffeisen. 
This difference of types was approved by the law. 

In 1920 the juridical difference between the two types was abolished and 
there remained a single type of co-operative banks. As a matter of fact, however. 
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two t3rpes of co-operative credit institutions aiose ; institutions which operated 
in any branch of banking business and thus represented co-operative banks in 
the full sense of the word, while the smaller co-operative loan institutions in the 
country confined themselves exclusivel3’' to sa\dngs and loan business and were 
opened for such business once or twice a week. By the law concerning credit 
issued in April 1932 these two t3^es of loan institutions have been legally approved 
and again established under the name of co-operative banks and savings and loan 
societies. This difference provided by the new law not having been as 3’et practi¬ 
cally realised, it is not possible to state how many of the existing credit institutions 
ma3^ be counted among co-operative banks, and what is the number of those to 
be regarded as savings and loan societies. 

According to the law the co-operative banks may carr^" out any operation 
executed by commercial banks; the^* are entitled to grant loans to non-members 
on previous decision taken by the general meeting. The activity of the savings 
and loan societies is limited to the acceptance of deposits and to the grant of 
mone^’^ loans to the members, exclusively against promissory notes, the granting 
of loans founded on bills being prohibited. 

The savings and loan societies must contain at least 25 members and the co¬ 
operative and cential banks at least 50 members. A smaller membership pre¬ 
vents the credit institution from starting business and the society- is compelled 
to cease working when the number of the members falls below the prescribed 
number. 

To co-oiDerative institutions, both to co-operative banks and to savings 
and loan societies, a special right has been given to grant loans on the secuiity 
of implements and tools’ used in agriculture and hand industry, the articles 
accepted as security remaining in the hands of the borrower, who may continue 
to utilise them. 

All the co-operative credit institutions described obtain their working 
capital in the form of deposits. In the co-operative credit institutions in the 
towns these deposits are for the most part placed on current account, while in the 
country they are placed on deposit account. I.<atterly theie figure in the balance 
sheets of the credit institutions also current accounts and guaranteed loans. 
Short term hills, if such are kept by the bank, may be rediscounted by the co¬ 
operative banks in the bank of issue. Promissory notes may be rediscounted 
in the State Mortgage Bank, Two co-operative central banks act as financial 
centres for the co-operative credit institutions and utilise their surplus capital. 
One of these central banks accepts as members only the co-operative institu¬ 
tions, the other accepts in addition to the co-operative institutions also private 
persons. 

In connection with the execution of the land reform and with some measures 
of agrarian policy taken by the State the latter has directed the loans into agri¬ 
culture through the co-operative banks. These sums, however, play a rather 
insignificant part in the balance sheets of the credit institutions. 

As a rule the co-operative credit institutions grant to agriculture short term 
working credits. In accordance with the law the teriii of the loans granted must 
not exceed a year. 
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No statistics are available as to co-operative credit institutions seiving 


The importance of the co-operative credit institutions-in the economic life of 
Estonia is nevertheless dearlj- indicated by the following figures collected up to 
November i, 1931, relating to all joint stock banks and to 182 of the most im¬ 
portant co-operative credit institutions out of 230 similar institutions operating 
in Estonia. 


Pnvate 

banks 

Co operative 
credit 
institutions 


(millions of crowns 1 

Capital. 

7.2 

5-0 

Deposits. 

377 

34-1 

Rediscount and debt accounts in other brinks . . . 

38.6 

7-9 

Loans . 

67-3 

43-1 

Securities. 

6.0 

I.I 


As may be seen from the above figures the co-operative credit institutions, 
as regards banking capital, are not on a level with the joint stock banks; in the 
handling of deposits, however, their position nearly corresponds to that of the 
joint stock banks. The co-operative banks generally operate within the limits 
of their own capacity and do not use credits of the Bank of Issue and of other 
financial institutions to such an extent as the joint stock banks usually do. It 
should be pointed out, that the activity of the co-operative institutions is steadily 
increasing and that their position constantl}" strengthens as compared with that 
of the joint stock banks. 


7. — Co-operative Societies eor Procuring 
THE Requisites of Production. 

In the beginning of the development of Estonian co-operation the requisites 
of production were supplied by the commercial departments of the agricultural 
societies. These commercial departments changed into independent co-operative 
enterprises, which in addition to requisites of production sold victuals and later 
on iron ware, textiles, and footwear. In such a way there arose in Estonia a 
series of co-operative shops, of which actually 200 do business in the countrj^ 
and provide ^e farmers with agricultural requisites as well as with various other 
articles. These are rural co-operative distributive societies organised, as far as 
may be, in conformity with the Rochdale principles. The annual turnover of 
these shops varies greatly, ranging from 15,000 to 2,500,000 crowns. The number 
of individuals employed varies from one to several hundreds. 

These societies, called “ consumers' economic societies, " have a central 
society to which they are all afSKated and which supplies them with goods; 
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85 per cent, of all imported artificial feitilisers pass through the hands of this 
central society. 

The attempt to organise the work of these consumers' societies in the country 
in accordance with Rochdale principle^ did not succeed owing to the working 
conditions of the consumers in the country". One ot the most important of the 
Rochdale principles, for instance, the sale exclusively- against cash, could not be 
introduced, the farmer not being in a position to pay cash for the lequisites, such 
as fertilisers, machines, etc., purchased by him. On account of the fact that 
buying facilities have been accorded to the farmers by private trade which ad¬ 
mitted purchase on credit, the economic and distiibutive societies of consumers 
were bound to do the same. 

These consumers' societies in the country are moreover engaged in the 
collection of eggs and of slaughter stock and in airanging the sale of them. 

During the crisis through v^hich agriculture passed in 1930 and 1931 some of 
these societies, especially the smaller ones, were liquidated, as they were unable 
to adapt themselves to the changed conditions of agriculture. 


8 . — Co-oPBRATivB Insurance Companies. 

In Estonia there are 431 insurance companies, five of which have an area 
of operations embracing the whole country while the other companies operate 
within the limits of a single commune. The latter are of the nature ot agricul¬ 
tural mutual aid institutions in the strict sense. 

These companies were established by law in the second halt of the last cent¬ 
ury, the law making it compulsory for the i^easants to insure their property, 
in order to prevent the farmers from suffering heavy losses in the case of fire. 
In addition to a trifling money compensation the relief granted consisted in 
supplying wood to the fanner who had suffered the losses and providing 
workmen to rebuild the house damaged by fire. The compensation was thus 
given mainly in kind. 

In the different parts of the country inhabited by people of small means 
there still exist mutual insurance companies, which in the case of damage by 
fire grant relief in the form of wood including transport, and of labour, while the 
money compensation is of insignificant amount or no money compensation is 
given at all. This ty^e of insurance company has outlived its utility. It is 
difficult to apportion the relief fairly and, moreover, the compensation in 
kind is insufficient to meet building requirements, which are greater than they 
formerly were. 

Therefore a reorganisation of these companies has been undertaken and has 
already been going on for some time; the aim of this reorganisation is the adoption 
of a system of compensation entirely in money in the event of losses occurring. 

In some cases the loss suffered is estimated and the compensation is after¬ 
wards levied from the other members of the company. This system, however, 
does not result in prompt payment of the compensation, for the recovery of the 
amount insured takes a considerable time, and therefore there is a growing tend- 
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ency towards the introduction in local insurance business of the system of paying 
losses out of the premium received in advance while in the event of considerable 
losses compensation should be paid by means of re-insuring with another compan}". 
In this way the tj’pe of the companies operating in single communes, basing their 
business on money premiums and re-insuring from 30 to 90 per cent of their total 
risks, is steadily developing. Half of all the existing insurance companies have 
recourse to re-insurance. As these companies do not employ agents, their ex¬ 
penses are considerably lower than those of the companies working throughout 
the whole conutry with the aid of agents. 

There are five insurance companies which have extended their operations 
to the whole country or to several districts. The3' accept risks from the in¬ 
habitants of the country and of the towns. The work of the insurance com¬ 
panies of the communes consists almost exclusively in insuring against fire, and, 
in some cases, in insuring cattle, while the insurance companies operating over 
the whole country carry on life insurance, transport insurance, insurance against 
theft, etc. 

The insurance companies doing business throughout the whole country 
as well as those working within the limits of a commone are affiliated to a 
central insurance company which acts as an institution for re-insurance. This 
central insurance company mutually shares the risk undertaken by the four 
most important insurance companies doing business throughout the whole coun- 
try. The different risks insured by co-operative insurance companies show 
that of all the insurance companies the co-operative ones are the most import¬ 
ant, for one fifth of the life insurance, half of the fire insurance, one sixth 
of the transport and accident insurance, and a large part of the cattle insur¬ 
ance as well as of-the hail insurance, is carried out by the co-operative insur¬ 
ance companies. 


9. — Summary. 

The present expose contains a brief account of co-operation in Estonia, and 
shows the economic features which caused the organisation of co-operation in 
that countr3% as well as the foundations on which co-operation is based. Co¬ 
operation forms an organic part of the agriculture of Estonia, The develop¬ 
ment of agriculture in Estonia has stimulated the organisation of co-operation; 
the latter however on its part has contributed towards the further develop¬ 
ment of agriculture, and from time to time has even been the factor which had 
to bear the burden in connection with the diffilculties of agricultural reorgan¬ 
isation. 

The intensification of Estonian agriculture in the beginning of the present 
century has been effected by the aid of the credit and supply societies, while 
the dairy societies facilitated the transition of Estonian agriculture from the 
cultivation of cereals to cattle breeding. Yet in the past decade the dairies 
had to accommodate the butter export, which previously was adapted to the 
requirements of the Russian market, to those of the market of Western 
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Europe. Co-operation has had a decisive influence upon the development of 
new branches of agriculture, as for instance, in recent years, the bleeding of 
bacon pigs. To this end it did not suffice to increase the breeding of pigs, 
but this had to be placed on a new basis and instead of the fat pigs the breeding 
of bacon pigs had to be developed in conformity with the requirements of the 
English market. 

The directions given by the co-operative slaughterhouses and the stimulus 
emanating from them penetrated to the most remote farms and in a short 
space of time brought about a thorough work of re-organisation. It should 
be mentioned that the State appeared as a supporter of co-operation only during 
the past decade, while previously co-operation was entirely supported by its 
members. 

In agricultural co-operation the importance of the societies which look for 
markets for agricultural products, whether in an unworked or worked state, 
is steadily rising. Hitherto the development of the societies engaged in the 
supply of distant markets has been most remarkable. The near future will de¬ 
cide whether the sale of agricultural products on the home market can also 
be organised on co-operative lines. 


MARKETING OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE 

Proposals for Remedying the Situation of the Wool Growing industry in Australia 
and the Union of South Africa. 

For some time past the position of the wool industry has been a subject of 
vital concern in Australia, the premier wool producing and exporting country 
of the world, and in South Africa which stands third of the five leading wool ex¬ 
porting countries. In the remaining three of the five, viz., Argentina, Uruguay 
and New Zealand, although the pastoral situation undoubtedly gives rise to anxiety, 
there is a closer inter-organisation of wool and meat production, so that advantage 
can be taken of market conditions for either product according to circumstances. 
In Australia the sheep runs, especially the larger runs that still prevail, are fre¬ 
quently organised for wool production only, while in South Africa the export 
of mutton and lamb has hardly passed beyond the experimental stage. 

In consequence in these two countries, possessing, Australia, 107 million 
and South Africa at a low estimate, 44 million sheep, the main problem is that 
of the wool grower and his failing fortunes. 

Briefly stated, the wool industry reached in 193a its fourth successive 
year of selling at a loss. The drop in the high values that marked the post¬ 
war period began in 1924-25, and since that time the wool season o^i 1927-28 has 
been the only one in which prices at the close of a selling year have been higher 
than at the opening, and since then they have fallen below cost of production. 
The discussion of possible remedies follows similar lines in Australia and the 
Union; in both legislative measures for regulation of markets have been or are 
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being proposed, while in both the growers axe opposed to control and instead 
demand assistance by means of reduction of governmental charges, or, as It is 
expressed, of costs outside the fences. ** 

Before examining the various proposals, it may be useful to indicate the stat¬ 
istical position as regards production of wool, as well as the figures for price levels 
on the wool markets in recent years. 

The obtaining of accurate wool production statistics has been and still remains 
a matter of some considerable difficulty, and all figures must be regarded as approx¬ 
imate only. The following production figures are taken from a statement on the 
World Situation in Sheep and Wool prepared by the Division of Statistical and 
Historical Research of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture (i). It is explained that the figures shown for any 
year include wool shorn in the spring of the Northern Hemisphere and in the last 
few months of the same calendar year in the Southern Hemisphere. In fact, the 
Australian and the South African clips are alwa^^s returned as from i July of a 
given year to 30 June of the following 3’ear, the preliminary^ estimates ha\nng 
been announced some six months earlier. 

According to the figures published in this statement, the total world pro¬ 
duction of w’ool for the year 1927, the year preceding the onset of the general 
economic crisis (excluding Russia and China and including the 1927-2S returns 
for the Southern Hemisphere), was 3,068 million pounds, while the figure reached 
for 1930 (1930-31 in the Southern Hemisphere) was 3,260 million pounds, showing 
an increase of production of some 193 million pounds, or about 6 per cent Con¬ 
sidering onh^ the countries regularly’ reporting over the period, the figures 
are respectively^ 2,677.4 million pounds for 1927 and 2,847.5 million for 1930, 
showing an increase of 170 million pounds or nearly the same percentage. For 
most of these countries, however, returns are also shown for 1931, including the 
1931-33 preliminary estimates for Australia and South Africa. The total 1931 
production is accordingly stated as 2,913,353,000 pounds, but as, subsequently to 
publication of the statement, it proved that the Australian clip had been over¬ 
estimated by’ five million pounds and the South African by’ 29 millions, this figure 
must be subject to correction to this extent. On the other hand this production 
figure does not include the returns from a number of countries showing returns 
in previous years ranging from half a million up to 48 million lbs. (Italy), so 
that the tocal production for 1931 could not in the absence of these returns be 
stated with precision. Taking these corrections into account, however, a pro¬ 
bable approximation to the total would be 2,930,000,000 lbs, or an increase of 
253 million lbs. as compared with the total for 1927 

For the five leading wool exporting countries, all situated in the Southern 
Hemisphere, it will be useful to show’ the comparative approximate figures of 
production for the seasons 1927-28,1930-31, and 1931-33 adding such preliminary 
estimates as are available for 1932-33. For purposes of comparison, the figures 
already given of world production are added below. 


(i) Foreign Crops and Matkets. Vol. 24 Nos. 15 and if>. Washington D. C. 18 and 25 April 1932. 
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Production ot Wool. 



iq 27 2 ^ 

1930 31 


1931-32 

1932-33 lest) 


Ibb 

lbs 


lbs 

lbs. 

Australia ... 

828,630,01)0 

•So1,200,000 

(0 

9*15,000,000 

901,000,000 

Argentina. 

336,000,o< )0 

351,000,000 


333,000,000 


British S Africa . . . 

273,000,000 

305,000,000 

(h) 

30() 000,000 

301,000,000 

New Zealand .... 

228,900 000 

200,000,000 


257,000,000 


X^ruguay . 

I ^ 1 , 000,000 

154,000,000 


I ^0 000,000 


Totals for the^e five 






countries. 

x. 797 . 59 ^J 

1,0^7,200 000 


1, 9 71, f >00,000 


Totals for all countries 






regularly reporting . 

2,677,430,000 

2,847,550,000 

(0 

2,930,000,000 



xV. D. The fifiiures for South Africa aie cstinidtes on c'ciJor+s, and include wool produced in 

lenitories adjoining the Union. 

{a) Pieliminary estimate 050 iiiillion lbs 

(b) rreliniinary estimate 335 luillion Ib'^ 

(c) Subject to correction. 

It is clear from the above figures that there has been a very considerable 
increase in the world production of wool in the period under review. A statement 
was in fact lately made in an Australian periodical of high repute (i) that world 
production of wool is now (1932) over two million bales larger than five years 
ago. " Taking the bale at 310 lbs., this would be equivalent to an increase of 
620 million lbs. since 1927, or a present world total of over 3,290,000,000 lbs.; 
this is however a general world estimate, not confined to the returns of countries 
legularly reporting. 

The major part of this world increase, whatever may be its exact figure, 
would seem to be attributable to the larger Australian clip, which for 1931-32 
shows an advance of 116,370,000 lbs over that of 1927-28, or approximately 
half the world increase. Over this period the South African increase was 33 
miDion and the New Zealand 29 million lbs ; on the other hand the South Amer¬ 
ican exporting countries show small decreases. Outside the five leading ex¬ 
porting countries the only two areas producing over 100 million lbs. annually, 
as shown in the statement of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, are the 
United States, and the United Kingdom taken together with the Irish Free 
State for this purpose. The United States production increased over the period 
from 289,910,000 lbs. in 1927 to 369,320,000 lbs. in 1931, or an increase of nearly 
80 million lbs.; the British and Irish production rose during the same years from 
118,540,000 lbs. to 122,000,000 lbs., or by about 3.5 million, the two preceding 
years having been marked by a slight decline in production. 

It win be sufficiently clear from these figures that this period of general 
crisis has been marked by a considerably increased world wool production to 
which the largest contributions have been made by Australia and the United 


(i) Thr Pai,ioral Rciiiew. Vol. XUIII, No. 2, Melbourne, February 1933, Ivoadiug article, p 1313 
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States. Even under normal conditions, it seems improbable that consump¬ 
tion would have expanded sufficiently to keep prices up to the level prevail¬ 
ing before 1928. With a reduced consumer demand due in part to lowered 
purchasing power and the fall in general commodity prices the decline in wool 
prices would appear to have been inevitable. The following statement of prices 
of scoured wool ruling on the London market will serve to show the extent 
of this decline over the period under review The average prices of three dif¬ 
ferent classes of wool are shown for the successive periods of six months from 
July 1927 to June 1932. 

Average Prices of Scoured Wool at London Wool Sales July ig2y to June igjs 

(in pence per lb.) (i) 


Half -5 early 

Merino 

Crossbreds 

Crossbreds 

penod‘5 

pieces 

Fine fleeces 

Medium flecc 


d. 

d. 

d 

1027 July-December. 

A 9 

43 

25 V3 

1928 January-May. 

A 9 

44 

30 Va 

1928 Jnly-Decembet. 

46-/, 

-13 V* 

38‘A 

1929 January-May. 

42 V3 


25 

1929 July-December. 

33 

29 

21 

1930 Januar}'-May. 

34 

22 V3 

It) 

1930 J uly-T)ecember. 

-3'A 

18 

T 3 

1931 Januan^-May. 

11) 


10 a/3 

1931 July-Decembcr. 

rS'A 

r8 

9V3 

1932 January-June (8 salCvS). 

16'A 

18 



The London wool sales are held in series of three weeks at a time, there 
being usually six series in any one year. In 1932 seven series were held. No 
sales are held in August and except in 1932 none were held in June. The above 
averages accordingly for the most part represent the prices ruling over three 
series of sales. The low average for Merino pieces, which in June 1932 fell even as 
low as 14 % d., seems to be an instance of inadequacy of the information conveyed 
by quoting the ** average ” price, which is of course merely a figure obtained b}’- 
dividing the total proceeds of sales of a particular type of wool by the 
weight of all the different qualities and grades of that t3q)e, the lower qual¬ 
ities naturally accounting for most of the weight. On the other hand the 
practice of quoting top prices applying only to relatively quite small lots 
of superfine wool is open to the objection that it gives an altogether exagger¬ 
ated idea of market values. 

With the opening of the 1932-33 season in September, prices of Merino 
wools became somewhat firmer, and this improvement has been on the whole 
well maintained, and extended to other good qualities of wool. It may be 
noted that the only countries producing Merino wools in any large quantities 

(i) statement reprodnfced from the International Yearbook of Agriailtuxal Statistics 1931-1932. 
Rome 1932, Page 620. 
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are Australia, South Africa, and the United States. In this last the production 
of Merino wool is not enough to meet the home consumption. Accordingly 
Australia and the Uniou of South Aixica, are the only exporters of Merino 
wool. The finer spinning qualities, or '' counts ", of IMerino wool are produced 
with high yields in Australia only, since South Africa has admittedly neither 
the climate nor the pasture to produce the better qualities except at low 
yields from the grease. Moreover the South African clips are often too small 
to allow of classing being done strictly on spinning quality. The top prices 
obtained for Australian wool are, accordingly, not realisable for Union wools, 
but prices on a clean scoured basis for similar grades or t^q^es of wool are practi- 
calh” the same in both countries (i), the London sale prices being, of course, 
higher than prices on the markets in the country of origin. It may be added 
that there has been during the last few- years a tendency to eliminate the very 
inferior wools from the markets. 

The position in regard to wool prices is well shown also hy a comparison, 
based on the figures issued by the x\ustralian National Council of Wool Sell- 
ing Brokers, between the average prices per lb. realised in the grease during 
the first half of each Australian w^ool sales season from 1928 to 1932. These 
averages are as followb : 

Aveia:;t 
l)nce pel lb, 
taking 
dll grades 


102 b July to DcM'einber.17*5^- 

1020 ) . 

195^ > ' . 

103^: . 

1^32 » . b.^*)'/. 


It Will be noted that as between the three latter periods the differences are 
very small, and as these figures represent half-yearly averages of monthly varia¬ 
tions of comparatively small range, the inference is not unreasonable that a basis 
of value has been reached which can be accepted as a standard (2). The cost 
of production of wool is well above any such figure, and is reckoned at from 15. 
to i/^d. per lb., including interest charges on land. If such a basis of value has 
indeed been reached, it will become necessary to consider whether any reduction 
of costs is practicable, or whether the situation can be improved by the gradual 
elimination from the market of wools of very inferior grades or by other methods 
of market control. Even if the basis should prove eventually to be higher, 
as ma3’' perhaps be indicated by recent trends of market prices, cost reduction 
and elimination of quite inferior grad^ of wool from the market could hardly 
be otherwise than advantageous to the industry, 

(i) Previous to the abandonment of the gold standard by the Union Government in January 1933, 
the prices on the South African local markets naturally ruled lower than the Australian. 

(3) See 7he Pastoral Review, Vol. XUIII, No. 1. Melbourne, January 1933, p, 59. 
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A brief review may now be given of tLc measures proposed directly or in¬ 
directly by the Union and tbe Commonwealth Governments respectively, or 
demanded by the growers in either country", for the remed3dng of the present 
disastrous situation. 

It a fact of some significance that, although the wool export, alike in 
Australia and in South Africa, is of premier importance to the national income 
- the wool export value in each case being even now at least one third of the 
total export values exclusive of gold - there has been up to the present no State 
regulation of the industry of any kind in Australia, and in the Union of South 
Africa it was only in 1930 that a semi-official Advisory Wool Council came into 
existence as a first step towards control or regulation. While in both countries 
regulation of a number of leading commodities has been established, the whole 
conduct of the wool industry has preserved, especially in Australia, its traditional 
and independent character (i). 


In 1929 the wool export from Union ports (which includes wool from adjoining 
territories) reached the largest figure so far on record of 286,878,000 lbs., but 
owing to the fall in prices the value realised w^as less by £2,330,000 (£14,521,000 
as compared with £16,851,000) than in the previous year. Such a fall in growers’ 
return naturally gave rise to anxiety,* moreover it had for some time been recog¬ 
nised that South African wool, although of high quality, tended to suffer in 
competition with Australian owing to a certain want of uniformity in classing, and 
the introduction of better classing methods was being urged. A representative 
Conference of wool growers meeting at Bloemfontein in September 1929 decided 
to request the Government to institute an export levy on wool for the benefit 
of the industry". Accordingly, a le\’y of is. per bale, involving a system of in¬ 
spection at the ports, was instituted as from i January 1930, the proceeds to be 
devoted to research work, organisation of growers, propaganda and other activ¬ 
ities for advancement of the industry. The Conference had also recommended, 
as the best means of ensuring satisfactory administration of the lev}" fund, the 
appointment of a Wool Council, advising to the Minister of Agriculture. This 
body was formed early in the year with the Secretary of Agriculture as Chairman, 
the members being the president of the National Wool Growers’ Association, 
representatives of the Agricultural Unions of the four provinces and two others 
representing the unorganised growers of the Union, an official of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture acting as secretary. The duties of the Council were defined 
as those of advising on the application of the levy fund and generally on the 
problems of the industry. 

The first meeting of the Wool Council was held in April 1930 and a committee 
was appointed to investigate and advise in respect of conditions of marketing 

(i) Details of the methods of wool marketing in Australia and South Africa will be found inan article 
by A. JEbtOBiSBER entitled The World's V ool Markets appearing in the Internationai Remm of Agrt- 
culture. Part. 11 . Nos. 10 and ii, 1929. 
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in the Union. The Committee pronounced strongly in favour of the system 
of auction sales as already in use at the four ports rather than sales by private 
treaty, recommending that all wool be offered for sale by public auction at least 
once, and that the Wool Council should issue “ an authoritative recommendation 
to wool producers to support sales b^" public auction, by instructing their broker 
to sell their wool by that system. Other recommendations made by the Com¬ 
mittee dealt with the keeping of records of wool offered for sale and of sale transac¬ 
tions, whether by public auction or private treaty, with the desirabihty of extension 
of the selling season and with registration of brokers. 

It is in fact usually considered in countries where a system of public auction 
sales exists that sales of wool by private treaty without offering for auction, 
or “ country sales. ” tend to injure the demand. The practice also militates 
against the adoption of improved methods of classing and packing, which are 
essential for wool offered for sale by public auction. Moreover, the grower who 
sells privately without first offering for auction may well find that he might have 
realised a considerably higher price at auction. On the other hand, if offered, 
properly graded, and then withdrawn on account of low bidding, a better price 
may subsequently be obtained by private negotiation. Such withdrawal, under 
reserve, was recognised by the Committee as entirely admissible. 

The continued fall in wool prices during the first half of the I930«*3i season 
led to a proposal, initiated b}^ the Durban brokers, to suspend sales and regulate 
offerings. At a conference held at Port Elizabeth early in December a short 
suspension was agreed on to be followed by rationing of sales beginning from 
5 January 1931 at the four ports with limits as follows : Port Elizabeth, East 
Eondon and Durban, 7,000 bales per week; Cape Town, 1,500 bales per week. 
An endeavour was also made to impose a scale of minimum reserves, under which 
wool should not be sold. The rise of prices in February and March 1931 made 
the rationing of sales unsatisfactory to those concerned, and the scheme was 
withdrawn, although against the opinion of the Wool Council. On representations 
made by the Council, however, the rationing machinery was kept available so 
that in the event of any setback in prices it could be made to function again 
without dela5^ 

Closer organisation among wool growers was also among the objectives of 
the Wool Council. At the time of its appointment in 1930, there were two lead¬ 
ing co-operative wool producers’ associations in the Union, the National Wool 
Growers’ Association, known as the N. W. G. A. and originally confined to the 
Orange Free State, and the Farmers’ Co-operative Wool and Produce Union, 
known as the F, C. U., a flourishing organisation with branches at Port Eliza¬ 
beth, Durban and Cape Town, as well as a large warehouse at East Eondon. 
There were also in existence a number of smaller co-operative associations, and 
the proposal urged by the Wool Council was the incorporation of these in the 
N. W. G, A. Actually it proved that this latter body had to imdergo re-organ¬ 
isation and readjustment of its monetary affairs, and it was not till April 
1933 that it was able to make a new start, with an additional 2,000 members, and 
a grant of £4,000 from the Wool Council. This grant is largely utilised for 
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provision of instruction in wool classing, etc In fact both this Association 
and the Farmers’ Co-operative Wool Union endeavour to educate wool farmers 
in the business of wool production and its proper classing and sorting. The 
F. C. U. is definitely a co-operative selling organisation and handles some 50 
per cent, of the Union clip, charging rates lower than the ordmar>’ brokers’ 
charges. There is undoubtedly a strong link between the Wool Council and 
the N. W G A , while the F C. U stands apart and has lately assumed an atti¬ 
tude of criticism. 

The Wool Council established in 1931 a Wool Information Bureau and at 
the British Empire Wool Conference held in Melbourne in June 1931 (i), the 
supply of information by weekly cable from the Australian Woolgrowers Coun¬ 
cil to the South African Wool Council was definitely agreed In fact recogni¬ 
tion of the advantages to be gained by consultation and exchange of informa¬ 
tion in the common interests of the wool countries is among the most valuable 
aspects of the work of the Wool Council. 

On the abandonment of the gold standard by Great Britain in October 
1931, and the subsequent decision of the Union Government to retain the gold 
basis, exporters of any South African commodities to the United Kingdom 
or to other countries also “ off gold ” found themselves obliged to take prices 
which in South African currency stood at disastrous figures. The Government 
found itself compelled to come to the assistance of producers by the issue in 
December 1931 of regulations for the payment of subsidies on most of the 
Union exports. On wool exported or sold for export, the rate ultimately fixed 
for the subsidy payment was 25 per cent, on the proceeds of the first sale, the 
benefit of the subsidy applying to any sales made on or after i July 1931. As 
a further measure of relief the Wool Council suspended the wool levy for a 
year as from i February 1932. It may here be added that although the basis 
of the wool subsidy payments was modified subsequently to the abandonment 
of the gold standard by the Union Government during the first week of 1933, 
the wool exporter is still receiving a subsidy of id, per lb. 

It has already been stated that the formation of the Wool Council in 1930 
had been regarded as the first step towards compxdsory regulation of the industry. 
It was however not until September 1932 that any formal move was taken to¬ 
wards the introduction of legislation for marketing control, although on various 
occasions discussions had been held between the representatives of the Wool 
Council and those of the selling trade. The wool brokers in fact constitute a 
very important group in South Africa, and it is a fact of some significance that 
whereas in Australia 29 brokers handle three million bales of wool, in South 
Africa the export of about one million bales employs 67 brokers. The Wool 
Council had undertaken not to prosecute a public campaign among wool grow¬ 
ers without first consulting the brokers, and expressed anxiety to secure the 
collaboration of the wool selling trade. However at a meeting held in August 

(r) The Report of this Conference is summarised in the Monthly BuUettn of Agricultural Economics 
and Sociology^ November 1931, pp. 361-363* 
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1932, the delegates of the selling trade finally declared themselves opposed to 
legislative measures, and accordingly the Wool Council decided in September 
to submit its proposals to the wool growers with a view to obtaining some assur¬ 
ance of their support before approaching the Government to ask for legisla¬ 
tion. 

The proposals of the draft Bill included: the statutory establishment of 
the Wool Council; the establishment and registration of the wool brokers as¬ 
sociations; the setting up of a National Wool Committee to consist of the Chair¬ 
man and members of the Wool Council together with five representatives of 
the brokers, such Committee to have the initiative in any matter affecting the 
control of the wool clip as well as of wool marketing. Tlie National Wool 
Committee, or strictly the Governor-General, acting on the advice of the Com¬ 
mittee, may thus make regulations prescribing: the quantity and description 
of wool which may be offered at an^* place or places at any time or during an^^ 
period as determined; the method or methods under which the sale of wool in 
the Union shall be conducted; the conditions regulating the operations of wool 
brokers; the nature and form of statistical data and information regarding stocks, 
market prices, etc., which it shall be compulsory for sellers and bu^'ers of wool 
to supply for publication or for use in the general interests of the industry. As 
regards these proposed powers of the National Committee, the Council indicated 
that it was prepared to consider any reasonable modifications. The publica¬ 
tion of these proposals elicited in October a statement of views from the South 
African Wool and Mohair Brokers Association, the principal brokers' organ¬ 
isation. The purport of this statement was to urge the wool grower to support 
the formation of a National Committee consisting of an equal number (eight 
of each) of farmers and brokers, and to re(j[uire a two-thirds majority of this 
body for recommendation of any legislation. On the other hand the executive 
of the National Wool Growers'Association in September had accepted the draft 
measure unanimously and urged its branches to interest themselves actively 
in the promotion of the Bill, and the South African Agricultural Union at its 
annual meeting at end of October followed suit by recommending the Gov¬ 
ernment to introduce legislation on the lines proposed by the Wool Council. 
The brokers however issued a further circular which appears to have influenced 
opinion among wool producers, and a very considerable divergence of view 
was voiced throughout the Union, 

In view of the difficulty of assessing the opinion of wool growers, from the 
resolutions passed at meetings of very vaiydng size in different parts of the 
country, and attended in many cases by persons who were not wool growers, 
the Wool Council decided at their meeting in February 1933 to refer the matter 
first to the congresses of the four provincial wool growers' associations, and then 
to the National Wool Growers' Association, the executive of which had already, 
in September 1932, accepted the Wool Council's proposals. The resolutions 
passed at these congresses are to be taken into consideration before submitting 
the measure to the Minister of Agriculture. As the Wool Council has so far no 
statutory powers and is a purely advisory body, this was generally felt to be the 
right procedure. 



The first of the congresses (i), that of the Cape Province asbocialion vias to be 
held on April 12, and as the opposition appeared from the separate meetings to be 
particularly strong in this province, the result of this meeting is considered likely 
to be critical. On the other hand the Transvaal and Orange Tree State growers 
appear on the whole to be in favour of the measure. It is the contention of 
the brokers that the views of the wool growers have been already sufficiently 
ascertained from the meetings that have been held and that it is clear that the 
majority are against the proposals. 


It has been the generally accepted view that the highl3’’ organised and com¬ 
pletely" self-governed Australian system of marketing w"ool through brokers on 
central markets is on the whole satisfactory to growers and adequately^ protects 
their interests. The organisation is undoubtedly- remarkable; the handling of 
some three million or more bales of wool during the season at the different ports, 
the magnificent stores and show floors where the admirably- prepared wool is 
handled and displayed, the careful attention and expert ser^dces rendered to 
clients, and finally- the attendance of buy-ers from Great Britain, France, Germany- 
Japan and other countries of the Northern Hemisphere, all create an impression 
which is striking if not unique among the world markets. There have however 
recently- been indications that it is felt that the overhead charges of such a mar¬ 
keting sy-stem may^ be too high, and may possibly constitute one of the factors 
swelling growers* costs, and adding to the difficulties of the situation caused by- 
the fall in prices. 

It was the pressure of these difficulties taken as a whole that led in August 
1932 to the request made by the Chairman of the Australian Woolgrowers* 
Council for the appointment of a Wool Inquiry Committee which was followed 
by a decision of the Federal Cabinet to hold such an enquiry. A representa¬ 
tive Committee was accordingly appointed. 

The report of this Federal Wool Inquiry Committee was published late in 
November of the same year. Its findings in relation to costs, including those 
incurred after the wool leaves the stations, mainly restate the facts and argu¬ 
ments that have been repeatedly adduced by growers. Briefly the Inquiry- 
showed that average typical costs of representative growers under present good 
season conditions (i) may be reckoned as follows per lb. of wool: 


< 2 . 

Working expenses, excluding all interest.t> V4 ^b. 

Annual maintenance and average drought expenses.^ V4 ’ ^ 

Cost at sheep stations, excluding all Interest. 8 Va * 

Rail freight and brokers* charges.x » >» 

Average cost when sold. 9 Va * 


(1) At tiiia meeting a recommendation was passed that, in view of the opposition of a large 
percentage of growers, the BiU should be postponed for one year to allow of further discussioti. A 
similar resolution was passed by the Natal Wool Growers Congress. 

(2) The evidence was taken froiu all the States of the Commonwealth and ojvers 668 properties 
carrying 8,000,000 sheep. 
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Interest actually paid, and, attributable to wool only, averages i Vt d. per 
lb. of wool. Such payments, however, are made at the expense of maintenance 
(upkeep, repairs etc.), and in other cases interest is not being paid. Interest 
calculated at 5 per cent., on the value of land required to run (z e., pa&ture)^ 
a sheep, viz., £3 per acre, is 4 per lb. of wool. At this figure total wool 
costs must average not less than 14 d. per lb. of wool at the point of sale 
allowing nothing for management or for the special risks of the industry. 

As regards working costs it was shown that reduction, amounting to 25 
and even 33 per cent., had been effected in shearers' and station hands' wages. 
The report urges that the lowest possible interest rates on borrowed capital 
should be charged to the wool industry and that the Federal land tax on wool 
producing properties (i) should be substantially reduced if not abolished or at 
least suspended. In this connection it should be noted that the Committee is 
convinced that neither over-capitalisation nor high land values have had any 
material effect in causing the crisis in the industry. As regards other costs 
“ outside fences ", a strong recommendation is made for reduction of rail freights. 
The railways are State-owned, and the Committee recommend that the example 
of Western Australia in reducing wool rates by 30 per cent., should be fol¬ 
lowed. Reductions are also recommended in handling and selling charges. 

The crucial question of marketing control is approached by the Commit¬ 
tee with the following preface: '' The present system of directing the sale of 
the clip is substantially sound, but in view of the Committee's conclusion that 
the present price of wool does not meet the cost of production nor enable the 
growers to maintain their properties, meet interest charges or obtain an}^ profit 
from their operations, it is considered that the present critical position war¬ 
rants the establishment of special executive machinery for speedy action. " 

The recommendation accordingly follows that: 

(а) a Commonwealth Wool Executive be constituted by the Australian 
Woolgrowers' Council (after a new election of its personnel), this Wool Execu¬ 
tive to include one growers' representative from each State and the Chairman 
of the Council, together with two representatives of the National Council of 
Wool-sdiing Brokers; 

(б) the* Commonwealth Government take to itself power to prohibit the 
export of wool, except on conditions of minumum reserve price or otherwise 
as may be prescribed, provided that this power shall be exercised only at 
the request of the Commonwealth Wool Executive. 

It wiU be noted that in comparing the above recommendations with the 
proposals put forward by the Wool Council of South Africa, in the first place 
the South African allocation of seats for the brokers is much larger, but on the 
other hand the proposed South African National Wool Committee would have 

(i) The effect of the Federal Ifiud tax, according to evidence given in February 1933 before 
the Royal Comnission on Taxation, has been to impose a charge ranging from 10s. sd. per bale of 
wool produced on a 3000 sheep property to £4. 4s. a bale on a 50 000 sheep properly. The average 
price of wool per bale for the last three years has been about £11. In November last a reduction 
in the Federal X^and Tax was announced amounting to one third of exis ti ng rates. 
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greater power to interfere with the operatioiib of brokers. In the second place, 
the Anstralian proposal specificall3- includes the assumption by the Government 
of power to prohibit the export of wool sold under conditions not approved by 
the advisory executive, whereas the Union scheme aims merely at regulating the 
times and places of sales, the quantities and descriptions of wool to be offered, 
methods and conditions of sales, etc. 

It is of interest that the Australian Wool Enquir3’’ Committee also gave con¬ 
sideration to the alternatives of a loan to wool growers until prices recover and 
of a bounty in some form, but rejected both. 

It is probabl}’^ to be regarded as an indication of the highly conservative 
attitude of the industry in Australia, that whereas in South Africa, as has been 
seen, the proposal for a National Wool Committee has met with considerable, 
although by no means unanimous, support from the growers, in Australia the 
councils of the two leading associations of pastoralists, the Graziers' Federal 
Council and the Australian Woolgrowers' Council, led the wa3’^ in January 1933 
by passing resolutions opposing the formation of a wool executive committee 
as proposed in the report of the Inquiry Committee. These important bodies 
also expressed definite opposition to an^^ assumption of powers b3’ the Com¬ 
monwealth Government to prohibit, even if only on the recommendation of 
the proposed wool executive, the export of wool below a minimum reserve price. 
The Chairman of the Australian Woolgrowers' Council further stated that the 
original idea in calling for an inquiry was that a small executive should be 
appointed, representing but not superseding both growers and brokers. 

In both countries the brokers, or the selling trade, present an absolutel3^ 
united front in opposition to the proposals. 

In spite of the undoubted strength of this opposition to measures of market 
control or regulation, there is among the more far-sighted of those engaged in 
the industry a distinct tendency to recognise that the interests of Australian and 
South African wool growers are in many respects identical, and that concerted 
action might be advisedly taken for regulation of sales, especially of Merino 
wool, for which product the two countries together hold a veritable world 
monopoly. 

C. H. 

Measures taken for the Improvement of the Live stock and Meat Industry 

in Australia and in the Union of South Africa. 

The conditions of the meat industry in South Africa have certain features 
in common with those of the more fully developed industr3’- in Australia; and in 
both countries there is at present much discussion of proposals for a better organ¬ 
isation of the meat export trade. A comparative statement of some of the 
problems in regard to the industry in these two countries may accordingly not 
be out of place. 

Australia and the Union of South Africa are alike in having tracts of territory, 
very large relatively to the total inhabitable area in each case, suitable for live 
stock farming, and moreover from the prevailing semi-arid conditions suitable 
only for this type of farming. It is therefore in no way surprising that these 
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countries should become exporters of live stock products. In the world trade 
in wool, Australia and South Africa are of premier iiiipoitance, and both hold 
an important position in the export of hides and skins. The development of 
the overseas trade in meat encountered naturally far more difficult problems 
of transport, and at the present time it cannot be said even for Australia that a 
leading position is occupied, while in South Africa a beginning only may so far 
be noted, together with an extraordinary determination alike on the part of the 
Government and of the interests concerned to build up a successful export trade. 

The figures of the world trade in meat (excluding pig products) during the 
years 1930 to 1932, showing Australia and South Africa in comparison with the 
South American countries and New Zealand in this respect, will serve to illustrate 
the position. 

As the New Zealand beef export figures are comparatively very small, and 
in South Africa lamb and mutton exports are only just beginning to be developed, 
returns relating to these exports are not included in the following tables. 

It will be convement to show the exports directed to the United Kingdom 
separately from those directed elsewhere. The returns are shown in each case 
for the calendar ^^ear, except for Australia where the returns are foi the 
t'welvemonths ending 30 June of the corresponding year. 


Exports of Beef for vans igjo to IQ32 [quarlers of bed). 



South Amciican ccuntnes 
Aigeutma mamh hut 
lucl Vniguaj and Biaril) 

Aubtiiilu 

South Afiica incluibn^ ''iu>- 
plK s fiom S Rhodesia, 

S W Vinca and othci ad- 
joiumg tcnitoricb export¬ 
ed thiough XTniou p»nt?, 
to United Kingdom and 
to Ilal\ 1) 

To U K 

To other portss 

To U. K. 

1 

To other poits 

1930 .... 

0,132,879 

1,423,000 

539.5<5<> 

586,758 

.257.025 

1931 .... 

5 922,450 

882,000 

656,485 

420,297 

if>7, too 

193^. 

5.4»(>.852 

550 000 


289,949 

H 8,^00 (2) 


N. B. — Quarters of beef arc graded according to whether the weight is over 01 under 150 lbs. 


Exports of Mutton 1930-32 (carcases). 


South Amencan 
countnes (incl Patagonia) 


Australia 


Xew Zealand 


1 

1 

To U. K. 

To other iiortb 

1 

To U, K 

To othei ports 

To U. K 

To other ports 

1930 . 

1,909,104 

247,000 

t»32,5i4 

147,460 

2 , 557 .V 6 

3.087 

193 X - . . 

I 275,130 

257,000 

1 719,341 

100,207 

2,276,084 

negligible 

1952 . . 

1,080,341 

90,000 

1,168,700 

108,955 

2.836,754 



(i) Under the It^ian Army Meat Contract. 

f^) The diminution in the S. African eaport figures for 1931 and 1933 is largely due to the 
pre\»alence during a part of the period of foot and mouth disease in some areas of S. Rhodesia, 
with consequent embargo on movement of slaughtei cattle and export of meat, 






Exports oj Lamb igjo-jj (cco cases) 



1 

South Amencan 1 

countiies ^ind Patagouia) | 

r.... ■ 

, Australia 

Zealand 


lo U K 

1 

To othei port*? 

To U K. 

To other ports 

To U K 

To other i rts* 

1930. 

945*920 

nil 

T 904*937 

148,10.} 

7,140,146 

10,12^ 

1931. 

5 . 377.<>25 

,, 

2,051 Si ^ 

53.888 

8,192,529 


1933 ... 

4,405,882 

* 

3,20:?,054 

5 C>. 92 i 

8.455.029 

500 


For the purposes of this note, exports of canned beef, meat extracts, etc., 
are not taken into consideration, although the great importance of these products 
for the economy of the meat trade is recognised to the full in the South American 
countries, and to a less extent in Australia. 

It ma3’ be added that the Australian beef supplies come mainly from Queens* ^ 
land and the Northern Territory. New South Wales and Victoria account for 
more than two-thirds of the lamb and mutton supplies to the United Kingdom 
from Australia. 

From the above tables it will be seen that Australia is greatly’ out-distanced 
in beef exports by the South American countries, and that, although the Austra¬ 
lian mutton exports of 1932 show a slight excess over those of South America, 
the New Zealand mutton export is more than double of either. The Australian 
lamb exports begin to approach the South American figure, but are again far 
outstripped b^- the enormous lamb export from New Zealand, where climatic 
conditions are much more favourable for fat lamb production. The South Afri¬ 
can figures are at present relatively insignificant, and the question is almost 
entirely one of possible future developments, in view of which organisation is 
being attempted. 

In establishing any comparisons, it has to be kept in mind that the South 
American shipments include a large proportion of chilled meat, while those from 
New Zealand, Australia and South Africa are essentially of frozen meat, the export 
of chilled meat from these countries being so far scarcely more thanesperimental. 
Meat which has been chilled, i, e., subjected under special conditions to a low 
temperatuie gradually reduced over a period of 48 hours or so to just below the 
freezing point of water, tends to preserve the appearance and flavour of fresh 
meat to a degree not attainable with the process of simple freezing, and hence 
is in greater demand and commands higher prices. It is this superiority in the 
product as well as the regularity and size of shipments that gives the lead on 
the international markets to the South American exporters of beef. The chilling 
process involves a much improved and scientific technique and also a higher 
expenditure on plant, and it is only in recent years that its introduction into 
Australia and South Africa has been attempted, as in neither country is the cap¬ 
ital invested in the industry large as compared with that at the disposal of the 
South American " packing firms or companies. It is now recognised that the 
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development of the export of chilled meat is of great importance to both coun¬ 
tries. So far greater experimental v^^uccess has been achieved in South Africa, and 
small regular shipments of chilled meat from certain ports are now contemplated. 
From Australia the length of the overseas journey is undoubtedly a severe test, 
and the stage of experimental shipments is hardly 3'et successfully passed 

Although this is not the place for any full statement or discussion of the 
meat agreements reached by the Imperial Economic Conference at Ottawain 1932, 
some reference to the effect of the meat agreement in restricting Australian meat 
exports during 1933 cannot be avoided, and may serve to throw light upon the 
general problem of regulation of shipments. Such regulation is part of the pro¬ 
gramme of the proposed Australian Meat Export Council of which an account 
will be given later. 

The outstanding fact influencing the formulation of the Ottawa meat agree¬ 
ment was that 'production of meat has overtaken the effectiie demand, partly in 
consequence of changes in dietarj^ partly for other reasons connected with the 
economic crisis. There was also the fact that largely" owing to the closing of 
European markets. Great Britain had become the only remaining worth while 
'market for imported meat. As a result the British market had become overloaded, 
there was a very large accumulation of frozen meat in cold store in Great Britain, 
and in consequence an almost unprecedently low level of prices. 

The remedy proposed by the Ottawa agreement to the situation was the 
restriction not 011I5" of foreign (l e,, South American) meat shipments but also 
of Dominion meat shipments during the calendar year 1933. 

As regards Australia the Commonwealth Government undertook by the 
terms of the settlement: 

(i) to use its best endeavours to limit the export of frozen beef to the 
United Kingdom during 1933 to an amount exceeding the exports during the 
season 1931-32 by not more than 10 per cent.; 

(3) that the export of mutton and lamb to the United Kingdom during 
1933 will not exceed the quantity imported from Australia by the United Kingdom 
during the peak year 1931-32. 

The limitation of “ foreign '' or South American supplies included a limitation 
of chilled beef imports into the United Klingdom to the total volume of the year 
ended 30 June 1932, the lowest level since 1925, and a progressive restriction 
over a period of 18 months of imports of foreign frozen beef, mutton and lamb. 

It was originally intended that all restrictions should begin from i January 
I933i but in view of the serious accumulation of meat in cold store and afloat it 
was later felt necessary to limit also shipments in November and December 1932, 
alike foreign and Dominion. The result was a rise of wholesale meat prices in 
Great Britain, followed at once by an advance in Australia of fat stock values, 
and consequently an extension up to nearly the end of December of lamb slaugh¬ 
terings which usually decline after October. Since the Australian mutton 
and lamb exports had been limited by agreement in November and December 
to 90 per cent, of the shipments for the corresponding months of 1931, the result 
was an exceptionally heavy carry forward of lamb and mutton into 1933. In fact 
the stocks of lamb and mutton in cold store in Australia, including meat loaded 
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on vessels not 3'et sailed on 31 December, aniuanted to some i 170,000 carcases. 
Now by agreement the exports of lamb and mutton to the Ignited Kingdom for 
1933 are not to exceed the total foi the season 1931-33, t. e , 4,373,000 carcases, 
of which this heavy can^-' over alone iepre'=ients nearly- 35 per cent. On the other 
hand Australian exporters have to face the fact that the laigei proportion of 
the 3’ear's shipments naturally fall in the months from August to December, 
e , following on the new season, and it is essential to the industry to protect 
the interests of graziers already- breeding lambs for the export of those months. 
Accordingly the Federal Government, after consultation with meat exporters 
and pastoral interests, took the immediate step in January- of issuing instruc¬ 
tions that clearances of mutton and lamb to the United Kingdom dining the 
three months ending 31 March should not exceed 900,000 carcases, and followed 
this befoie the end of March by a similar restriction for the second quarter of 
the 3"ear. Deducting this export of 1,800,000 carcases from the 3"ear's quota of 
4^372,000, a total of 2,372,000 is thus left which nia3’' not be exceeded during the 
second six months of the 3^ear. This is aclualh" some 200,000 carcases less than 
the quantit3' shipped to the United Kingdom between i JUI3" and 31 December 

1932 a quantit3’' that would have been larger still, if it had not been for the 
November-December restrictions imposed. It seems not impossible that the 
final result will be another heavy carry-over of mutton and lamb into 1934. 

It will be seen that there is thus a strict programme of regulation of meat 
shipments, so far as the United Kingdom is concerned, in force in Australia for 

1933 As regards the actual machiner3% allocations of the various proportions 
of the whole quota as well as of the three-monlhl3’ quantities have been made 
for each State, New" South Wales and Victoiia leading (38 and 50 per cent, respec- 
tivel3’). These vState allocations are again divided betw^een indmdual shippeis 
or factories on a defined basis. 

The value of the meat export of Australia is smaller than the values of 
the other leading export commodities, viz. wool, wheat and dairy produce, 
these three taken together in fact accounting for some 70 per cent, of the Aus¬ 
tralian export values. On the other hand, as wdth the dair3" produce, a large pro¬ 
portion of the meat grown is consumed within the countr3\ The per capita 
consumption of meat in Australia is decidedly in excess of that in Great Britain 
or in the United States, and has been reckoned at a little over 200 lbs. per 
head, of which 17 lbs. only represents pork products. Approximately the con¬ 
sumption of beef, mutton and lamb may be regarded as from four to five times 
as much as the export surplus, or in other words from 80 to 84 per cent, of the 
total annual production of meat is consumed by the population of Australia. 
The importance of the meat industry for the country would thus appear to be 
based as much on the internal demand as on the export trade. It is however 
the development and prosperity of the export trade that form the main object 
of the proposals for organisation. 

The subject is not a new one in Australia. From 1922 to 1926 an Australian 
Meat Council was in existence, with the functions of general promotion of the indus¬ 
try especially in respect to the overseas trade, representation of the interests of 
graziers to shipping companies, etc. It was definitely a producers^ organisation 
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and was financed b}- advances from the Federal Goveiniiient which were to 
be repaid out the proceeds of levies imposed by legislation on stockowners in 
the various States. This legislation was i)assed by Victoria, South and Western 
Australia, and in New South Wales and Queensland was made conditional on a 
periodical poll of graziers which in both States in 1926 gave unfavourable results. 
The Council further alienated the graziers by proposals for the formation of a 
meat export central board. It was accordingly wound up in July 1926 and 
although in the same year proposals were brought forward for the establishment, 
as advisory bodies only, of an Australian Meat Board as well as of State Meat 
Boards, there proved to be no support for the formation of a central body. 

From 1930 onwards the need for closer organisation was increasingly reaF 
ised, although the initiation of any effective measures with this object seems to 
have been impeded especialb^ in New South Wales by some considerable con¬ 
flict of interests between graziers, the slaughtering industry and the meat 
exporters. The first move towards concerted action was due to the initiative of 
the Graziers' Federal Council, which early in 1932 called on the Federal Gov. 
ernment to summon a Conference to consider the possibility of organising the 
industry" in Austialia. This Conference met in Melbourne at the end of June 
and was attended by delegates from the State Graziers' Associations, the 
Queensland Cattle Growers' Association, the Meat Exporters’ x^ssociations, the 
South Australian Meat Board and Ihe New South Wales and Queensland Meat 
Industr}" Boards. The main subject under discussion was the establishment of 
a Fedeial !Meat Control Board, such as exists in New Zealand; the functions 
contemplated being those of encouraging improved giading and better methods 
of transport, handling and treatment, and of conducting propaganda for 
increased and improved production. No conclusion was then reached other than 
the appointment of State Committees to consider further the advisability of 
establishing such a Board, with power to report to the Fedeial Government. 
In the meantime the outcome of the Ottawa Conference, although not so definitely 
advantageous to the Australian meat export trade as had been anticipated in 
some quarters, at least involved a distinct assertion of the position of Australia 
in the United Kingdom trade, and is undoubtedly proving a stimulus to improved 
organisation and orderly’- marketing. In January 1933 the Federal Minister 
of Commerce summoned a further Conference to which the producers were 
invited in the proportion of ii to 5 meat exporters, as follows: New South 
Wales, three growers and two proprietary meat exporters; Victoria, three growers 
and two exporters, one proprietary and one co-operative; Queensland, two 
growers and one proprietary meat exporter; South Australia and Western Aus¬ 
tralia, each two growers; Northern Territory one grower. The representation 
of the exporters was subsequently slightly increased. 

It should be noted that, although all parties concerned have become 
agreed on the need for organisation of the meat export trade, there has been 
all along a decided opposition, mainly on the side of the exporters but also 
from a section of the graziers, to the idea of establishing a body with actual powers 
of control of overseas marketing or even of regulation of shipments. This oppos¬ 
ition had been evident at the Conference of July 1933, and was among the reasons 
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that led to the referring back of the propobalb to State Committees. The same 
marked divergence of view was apparent at the Conference of January 1933. 
The resolution was brought forward by the President of the Graziers' Association 
of New South Wales, who had represented the Australian graziers at the Ottawra 
Conference, and ma}’ be quoted in full: 

" That, as the piesent wholesale prices of meat are at a level which has 
created a grave depression in the live stock industry, and which if continued is 
likely to bring about a serious decline in production and serious injury to the 
meat trade, it is essential that steps be taken for a improved price situation and 
a more orderly maiketing of supplies, to which end it is imperative in the interests 
of the meat trade as a whole that an Australian Meat Export Council be cieated, 
having, inter alia, the following powers :— 

(а) to fix and enforce standards for the grading of meat intended for export; 

(б) to regulate the shipping of meat; 

(c) to popularise Australian meat products overseas by advertising or 
other means. 

(d) to create agencies overseas and in Australian States; 

(e) to assist in the development of canning or processing of meat; 

(/) to borrow money and to make advances; 

(g) to impose a levy on all meat exported from Australia, not exceeding 
maximum charges to be prescribed by regulation; 

[h) to do all things necessary for building up and expanding the export 
of meat and meat products* 

As regards the grading question, the proposer of the motion had recently 
reported to his Association the lesult of some obseirations made in England, 
showing that Australian export tiade was suffering from the multiplication of 
brands, the faulty grading of lambs, and in particular the shipping of summer 
lambs, or lambs produced late in the season and of inferior quality owing to the 
heat and absence of green feed. 

The powers given are undoubtedly wide, and those rdating to regulation 
of shipments were in particular certain to be challenged in some quarters; and in 
fact objections have already been raised. 

It is significant of the difference of opinion prevailing that a clause giving 
the Council power also to supervise and lay dowm regulations for the sale and 
marketing of meat overseas " was included in the original draft, but was removed, 
owing to strong representations made by some among the producers* represent¬ 
atives, before submission to the meeting. By inadvertence, however, the clause 
appeared in the reports of the proceedings in the daily press, so that an explan¬ 
atory statement became necessary. 

On the suggestion of the Chief Executive Officer of the Australian Council 
for Scientific and Industrial Research, the resolution was amended to include power 
to deal with production and preservation from the point of view of scientific 
research. In addition, after a long discussion the proposer agreed to insert the 
words entirely free from political or Govemmnent control ** after the words 
"Australian Meat Export Council. *' The resolution in this form was agreed to 
by 19 votes to 6, the dissentients representing proprietary meat exporters. 
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It ina3" be noted that one of the difficulties in the wa3’ of organisation has 
been a want of agreement on the means of financing any proposed body. The 
general principle of a levy had however been adopted b}- the General Council of 
the Graziers' Association of New v^onth Wales at a meeting towards the end of 
1932, a decision which probably tended to influence general opinion on the matter. 

Voluntary organisation of the industiy’* having been thus agreed upon, it 
remained to draw up the constitution of the proposed Council. Briefly the con¬ 
stitution was approved by the delegates on the following lines. 

In the first place a poll of producers is to be taken to determine whether the 
establishment of a council is desirable; the number of stock entitling a producer 
to a vote being 300 sheep, 100 cattle or 100 pigs. (The proposal was at first for 
300 sheep, but the representative of the Farmers' and Settlers' Association of 
New South Wales was influential in effecting reduction in the interests of the 
small producer). 

The Australian Lleat Export Council is to be a statutory’' body consisting 
of 16 members as follows: one nominee of the Federal Government; ten nominees 
of producers, viz. tw^o from each of the States of Queensland, New South Wales 
and Victoria, and one from each of the States of South Australia, Western Aus¬ 
tralia, Tasmania and one from Northern Australia; five nominees of exporteis, 
viz. one member from each of the three principal meat-exporting States as above, 
one to represent the remaining States, and one to represent co-operative meat¬ 
exporting companies. Natural^" the nomination of members will take place 
through the various accredited Stale organisations of primary producers or of 
meat exporters respectively. The Chairman is to be an elected producers' repre¬ 
sentative and to have a casting vote in addition to his own vole. IMenibers are 
to hold office for two years and to be eligible for re-election. The maximum 
rates for levies were also fixed provisionally at one penny per quarter of frozen 
or chilled beef, and one penny per carcase of mutton, lamb, veal or pork. 

It will be evident that in Australia the producers arc now definitely asserting 
their interests in respect of the meat industry, as well as their prior claim to repre¬ 
sentation on the controlling organisation. 

It has been stated that in South Africa a beginning only can be noted of de¬ 
velopment and organisation of the meat export trade. In view of the fact that 
for some time past the head of cattle owned by Europeans and natives in the 
Union have been more than ten million and since 1929 have exceeded 10,500,000, 
(as compared with 11,700,000 in Australia) the quantities of beef and beef products 
are extraordinarily small. There has in fact been a somewhat tardy recognition 
of the possibilities in respect of this branch of the live stock industry. The tradi¬ 
tion of the country favoured the production of a hardy type of cattle suitable 
for traction and transport and able to utilise the natural rough pastxirage of semi- 
arid regions. Although there has been a more or less continuous introduction 
of improved Dutch or English breeds, largely for dairy purposes, provision of 
the necessary supplementary feedstuffs has not kept pace, and indeed climatic con¬ 
ditions in many areas make the production of forage crops and the improvement 
of pastures undertakings of great difficulty. Soil deficiencies also exist tending 
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to under-development and even to disease among livestock. In addition, with a 
European population that long remained below two million, the demand for 
prime or even good beef was limited, xihereas the farmer could always reh” on 
the internal market for maize, the staple food of the six million or so of the native 
population and largely consumed also hy the Europeans. 

About 1928 or rather earlier a few far-sighted agriculturalists began to urge 
that combined efforts should be made for the development of a beef cattle industry’ 
in the Union with a view to the building up of a beef export trade (i). A Govern¬ 
ment ]\Iission of Enquiry was sent in that ^-ear to Argentina for the purpose of 
investigation of methods pursued on the farms and at the ports. A separate 
Division of Animal Industry was shortly afterwards established in the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture and a definite programme of propaganda has been followed 
b}" this Division in conjunction with that of Agricultural Education and 
Extension. 

In the latter half of 1930 the Government introduced a Cattle Improvement 
Bill, of which the chief pro\usions were: proclamation of certain areas as 
cattle improvement areas; enforcement of the sale of slaughter cattle on a live 
w’eight basis; introduction of a levy to be used inter alia for the encouragement 
of the export of beef and beef cattle. Owing to want of support it was decided 
in February 1931 to postpone legislation, but the subject continued to receive 
the close attention of the Department of Agriculture and of all responsible 
for forming opinion on live stock questions. 

In August 1931 a Conference of meat producers at Bloemfontein convened 
by the South African Agricultural Union appointed a special Committee for 
drafting proposals in conjunction with the Department of Agriculture for the 
benefit of the meat industry. This Committee in January 1932 urged the 
imposition of a levy for subsidising export trade, and the proclamation of cattle 
improvement areas, and asked for legislation. 

During the Parliamentary session of 1932 a short Act was passed, published 
on 2 June in the Government Gazette, establishing a Meat Trade Control Board 
which came into existence on i August. This Board consists of three members, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, a representative of the stock farmers, and one of 
the meat selling trade. Among the powers that may be exercised by this Board 
are: regulation of the number of slaughter cattle to be transported by rail from 
any given area to any other, and of the numbers to be sold or offered for sale on 
any market; fixing of maximum prices, and imposition of a levy. In addition 
the Board has power to recommend to the JMinister of Agriculture any steps 
that may be considered necessary or advisable for the meat trade, and has advis¬ 
ory powers in regard to any matter referred to it by the ]\Iinister. The Board on 
appointment undertook a tour for the purpose of study of the Union's principal 
markets, the avowed policy being one of non-interference where conditions are 
found to be satisfactory. 

(i) Prof. H. D. I^eppan’s work The Agricultural Development of Arid and Semi-atid Regions, 
with special reference to South Africa published in 1938 did much to stimulate farming opinion 
in this direction. 



It was fully recognised that snch a measure was not in itself adequate to 
the programme of amelioration under contemplation, and early in August 1933 
the Department issued a pamphlet with the title Livestock and Meat Industry 
Draft Legislation'' intended for the careful consideration of the farmers'organisa¬ 
tions. Suggestions and criticisms, as well as assurances of support, were invited, 
and it was understood that if the draft proposals received the general support of 
the farming community legislation would follow in the course of the next ses¬ 
sion of Parliament. 

These proposals included the establishment of an expanded Control jBoard 
of eleven members including two sheep or goat farmers and two cattle farmers, 
one pedigree cattle breeder, one representative of each group of meat exporters, 
wholesale and retail butchers, as* ex-officio advisor}- members, the Chief of the 
Division of Economics and Markets and the Director of Veterinary Services and 
Animal Husbandry, (i) An officer of the Department of Agriculture, nominated 
by the Minister, was to act as chairman. The Minister also has power to refer 
back to the body or association concerned any nomination of a representative 
in his opinion not suitable or unqualified for the position, and under certain 
conditions himself to make the appointment. 

The powers of the proposed Board included: the imposition of a levy on 
all cattle or sheep slaughtered at any recognised abattoir, the levy not to exceed 
25 . per head on cattle over six months, and 6 d. on cattle under six months old 
and on all sheep and goats; payment of bounties to persons exporting meat, in 
accordance with grade of meat exported; general improvement oC marketing 
conditions and publication of market information and advisory power. The 
Board ma}’ advise the Minister as to restriction of the number of butchers (whole¬ 
sale or retail) in any town if the existing number is considered to be in excess of 
requirements, special regard being had to the position of any co-operative 
organisation of live stock producers that may exist. The proposed Board 
will also have the same powers as the existing Board in regard to the fixing of 
maximum numbers of cattle, sheej) or pigs, or quantities of meat that may 
be transported by rail in or out of defined areas during any given period, and of 
the numbers of animals that may be sold during any period at any specified 
market. Maximum prices may also be fixed by proclamation. 

The proposals also included provision for collecting the levies, and defini¬ 
tion of illegal practices affecting the trade. An important chapter dealt with 
the improvement of cattle by the proclamation of stock improvement areas fol¬ 
lowing on the recommendation of meetings of cattle farmers, and the sale of 
slaughter cattle by live weight. The Minister of Agriculture is empowered on 
the recommendation of the Board to advance funds out of sums specially voted 
by Parliament to enable slaughter stock co-operative societies or companies to 
erect cold storages under approved conditions. 

It will be seen that the proposals are very comprehensive, and are not, as 
was the original 1930 Bill, confined to the cattle industry alone. There is in 

(3j I^ater the Director of Agriailttire, Department of Native Afiairs, was added to the number 
of advisory members. 
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fact provision for further extension in this respect, and it is clear that the 
objective is the improvement and development of the live stock and meat 
industry in all its branches. 

The reception given to the proposals by farmers'organisations vas decid¬ 
edly encouraging. A conference of over 150 meat producers from all parts of 
the Union was specially convened at Bloemfontein by the South African Agri¬ 
cultural Union within a week of the publication of the proposals. The meeting 
was addressed by the Secretary for Agriculture who explained that the problem 
was briefly to increase the returns from live stock and improve the live stock of 
the Union, and that the solution of the meat problem must be sought in export 
which must be made an attractive proposition through the pa^unent of bounties. 
As regards internal trade, too many persons were engaged in trading and the 
restriction of butchers' licenses was essential. The meeting discussed the scheme 
in detail and finally accepted it with certain amendments, of which the most 
important was the raising of the levy on cattle from 2s. to 4s. Among other 
amendments was that empowering the Minister to purchase or hire existing cold 
storages as well as to advance funds for the erection of new storages. The meeting 
was fully representative of the Cape and Free State producers, but there was 
only a scanty representation of the Transvaal and Natal. Early in September 
a meeting of Transvaal meat producers also expressed agreement, the main 
objection raised being in regard to the power of the Minister to reject nominations 
to the Board. This power is however regarded as a necessary safeguard, and 
although the objection has been raised on several occasions no modification has 
been admitted. Of the two other meetings held in September, the annual congress 
of the Cape Province Agricultural Association approved the proposals ^uth the 
increase in the levy, and urged the establishment of a meat canning industry 
and also provision of loans to municipalities for the purposes of the proposed 
legislation; while the annual meeting of Shorthorn Breeders in Bloemfontein 
expressed approval with reser^’^e as regards the iMinister's power to reject nomi¬ 
nations. 

A full recapitulatory discussion of the draft legislation again took place at 
the Congress of the South African Agricultural Union held in Durban in October, 
and the meeting formally requested that the legislation should be introduced 
into Parliament in the session. This may be regarded as the virtual accept¬ 
ance by the farming community of the proposals with the approved amend¬ 
ments. It is however clear that considerable difference of opinion exists as to 
the possibility and advisability of control of the Union internal markets. It 
was also made evident that some definite recognition of the South African Agri¬ 
cultural Union was desired in connection with nominations to the proposed 
Board. 

It will be noted that the Secretary for Agriculture was present at most of 
these meetings and that every possible endeavour was made to explain the ob¬ 
jects of the proposals and to meet criticisms. The initiative in South Africa 
has come from the Government, and not as in Australia from the large pro¬ 
ducers' organisations. The fact is that in South Africa there is an absence or 
comparative weakness of specialised associations of graziers or meat producers. 
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The South African Agricultural Union with its provincial branches is a Union 
of fanners of all types and its discussions usually cover so large a range of 
subjects that concentration on effective resolutions is apt to be vSacrificed. 
The strong lead taken by the Union Government would seem accordingly to be 
of particular value to the industry. 

The Bill introduced into the Union Parliament early in February 1933 is in 
essentials identical with the draft proposals, incorporating the approved amend¬ 
ments. The membership of the Board is raised to 13 by the addition of another 
representative of the selling trade and, as an advisory member, the Director 
of Native Agriculture. Of the ten voting members there will thus be five 
farmers or breeders and four representatives of the trade, with the chairman 
who must be an officer of the Department. From the increased levy funds 
are to be made available for improvement of local marketing of slaughter 
stock. On the other hand meat and animals below a specified grade are to be 
excluded from benefit under export bounty. Special provision is made for the 
recognition and financing of co-operative organisations handling meat. The 
Bill has met with some opposition in the House and has been referred to a Select 
Committee before second reading. 

The welcome accorded to the Government proposals by the farming commun¬ 
ity in South Africa was accompaiiied by a spontaneous move on the part of 
the meat producers for the development of co-o])eration in the meat trade. It 
is considered that the producer would gain from direct contact with the large 
selling centres of the Union and the improved abattoirs, and for some time past 
proposals for a National Co-oi)erative Meat ICxcliange have been under discussion. 
The proposal finally formed part of the agemla of the meeting of meat produc¬ 
ers already mentioned as taking place in Bloemfontein in August 1932. It 
was explained that it is not the object of the Exchange to enter the retail trade, 
but to ensure the supply of members' stock under the best conditions to the large 
selling centres, and to encourage export. The intention w^as to form a co-opera¬ 
tive company with limited liability, with shares, no subscriber to take less 
than ten. Business operations were to be begun when 250,000 shares had been 
subscribed, but an inititial payment of 2s. per share would be accepted. Some 
opposition was raised at the meeting, and it was urged that a district rather than 
a national basis was advisable, also that some further enquiry should first be made 
as to the measure of support probable among producers. The company was 
however formed, although a month later registration was refused under the Co¬ 
operative Societies Act of 1922 on account of some irregularities which had 
taken place at the meeting. A further conference was called in November 
and the scheme was successfully launched, the Registrar of Co-operative So¬ 
cieties and the Secretary for Agriculture being present. The Secretary for Agri. 
culture urged that the Exchange should come to some equitable arrangement 
with existing co-operative organisations, and also recommended that the Exchange 
should make use of the facilities to be included in the new legislation for the 
erection of cold storages at different points. 


C. H. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 

MombbJRT, Prof Paul Bevdlkeriing^^ulwicklung uud Wiitscli.iftsgesliltuug Zur 
Frage dcr Abnaliiiic dcs Volkswachaluuis Verofteiitlicliungen dci Fraiikturter (jesell- 
schaft fur Konjmikturforscluuig Neue Folge. TIeft s Leipzig 1932 Preis 4 

The problem of the rolalions existing bet\\eeu population and economy has of 
late assumed a vSpecial significance winch is the result of several causes A.iuong these 
are the phenomenon of uueiiiploynieut, the restrictions that have been placed on 
international migration, the reversal, in many countries of that tendency to internal 
migration which has been an accepted fact since the middle of last century, and finally 
the indications in areas of small or family farming in I^urope of a pressure of popul¬ 
ation which is causing a certain anxiety In this brochure the writer, who is an 
authority on demograpluc questions, makes a special study of the relations between 
economic development and the fall in tlie rate of increase of population. 

It is regarded by the author as fundamentally established that it is a multi¬ 
plicity of factors, acting and reacting as causes and effects, winch brings about the 
reciprocal influence exercised between growdh of popoulation and economic develop¬ 
ment. The direction and the force of these individual factors are liable to great 
variations as between different periods and difleient nations so that the effect can¬ 
not be understood if the single factor is taken in isolation but only when its tendency 
is considered Whctlier this tendency proves a determining one or otherw ise, depends 
on the extent to wliich other factors are effective 

It is only by examination of all possible combinations of the single factors, or 
tendencies and coiuiter-tendeiicies, that an insight can be gained into the relations 
that really exist. 

Whereas the older economists (Ricardo, Malthns, J vS Mill, and c*thers) visual¬ 
ised the problem mainly as that of the great increase of population, the interest now 
lies in the consequences of a regr^asion in or a vStationan." position of the rate of 
increase of population. It requires no demonstration that the giowth of population 
exercises a quite extraordinary influence on tlie economic situation ^^'hat how’evtr 
is also self-evident ~ although unfortunately in practice it is not often recognised - is 
that account must be taken, not merely of the uiunerical increase of the population, 
but of the increase in purchasing power, mental outlook, dietary, standard of li\dng, 
and likewise of its objectives and aspirations On our owm times economic develop¬ 
ment is dependent to a far greater extent than formerly on these factors. This is 
clearly indicated by the writer in his discussion of the effects of the regression or sta¬ 
tionary position of rate of population increase alike on economic life, the labour market, 
migration, building up and movement of capital, the marketing possibilities for the 
products of the different branches of industry or farming, the internal and the world 
market, and on the occupational groupii^ of the population. 

PEXj^RS Dr., Staatssekretar z. D.; Die landwirtschaftliche Berufsvertretung. Ber¬ 
lin, Deutsche Verlagsgesellscliaft, 1933, 120 S. 

[The basis of this work is to be fotmd in an opinion voiced in the spring of 1932 
by a Committee appointed to enquire into the present conditions of the vocational 
representation of the Oennan fanner. The author was himself clinimian of the 
Committee, and the guiding idea of the w(^rk is expressed in the following sentence 
with which it opens: “There is a widespread conviction in farming circles, w'^hichis 
increasing in strength under pressure of the general crisis, that the present fonii of 
our ^’ocational organisation is wanting in unity and in independence, and that it is 
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moreover much too cosily.” The object of the writer is to prove this assertion 
by quoting facts and figures 

In the first instance a general outline is given of the development of the social 
and eeououiic conditions of Ck?nnan agriculture up to the abolition of serfdom This 
forms the historical background against which the legal and economic strucluro of 
the vocational organisfition of agriculture may be clearly distint>uished. As early 
as the time of the Prussian Laudes-Kultur lidiht of 11 vScpteiiiber r 8 r i the formation of 
agricultural societies, probably on the initiative of A Tiivicr himself, was contem¬ 
plated . Those later took vShape as central agricultural associations or unions which were 
the first organisations for vocathmal represonlatioii of (k‘niian agriculture*. Their 
cliaracter was that of associat ions formed rather for purposes of tec}nii('al agriculture 
tliaii with economic obj'=‘cts and their membership was mainly drawn from the large 
landowning class. Wlieii in iSot Cluuiibers of Agriculture were founded, these 
independent associations w’hich had been vSiibject to a certain measure of Slate super¬ 
vision were dissolved. 

In the meantime a whole sciies of other agricultural organisations had appeared 
in consequence of the process of differentiation of social conditions which went on in 
the country during the course of the i<)th century. Thus in 1862 the C^ennan pccusant 
farmer associations [Deutsche Baiternoeyenic) were formed These in igoo were amal¬ 
gamated into the Fedeiatiou of German peasant farmer associiitioiis {\''ereiiiis;i(ng dev 
Deutseken liaueyijveyeinc). The object of these associations is to moiniain a [Xiasant 
or family farming class attached to the soil, to promote co-opeintioii, etc. In 1885 
the (h‘niian Peasant Fanners’ Union (I)eitischer Haiicynhiind) was formed. 'Phe intention 
>vas to group iill fanners in this Union but on the fonndation of the Fanners’ Union (Biwd 
day Laudivwfe) in it became absorbed into tlnit bodv. This ITiiion, w^hich up I0 

the time of the world war was cl steadily increasing importance, \^^•ls in favoui of the 
policy of protection of agriculture by tariffs. Oii the other luiiid the Deutsche flaiWYu- 
srfoniied ill iQoqoutof the Gcniiaii Settlers’ Union (Deitf&chey A nsicdlcrhund), adop¬ 
ted free trade principles. In 1886 the German Society c>f Agriculture [Deutsche T.andwiyi" 
schaftUohc Gesellscha/t) was founded on the model of the Royal Agricultural vSociety 
of England. After the war the German Agricultural Union [Deutscher Laiidhtnd) 
was fonned in 1019 as an unofficial association of agriculture, and in U)2r it was amal¬ 
gamated ^vith the Bund der Landwirte, the new organisation lieing entitled the Agriaih 
tural Union of the Reich iBeichslandhund), 

All these independently fonned associations, as also the Chamlxrs of Agriculture 
established by legislation and the voluntary union of the official agricultural orga¬ 
nisations, VIZ., the German Council of Agriculture [Deutscher LandwirtschafUrat), 
founded in 1872, do mudi admirable work, but it would appear lliat the administration 
expenses are not always in propoition to the activities accomplished; many expenses 
are incurred which have no direct relation to the interests of agriculture. In almost 
all these organisations there is little, if any, rationalisation of work, and the financial 
charged entailed upon the agricultural population are too heavy* The agricultural 
co-operative societies and their Central Union employ [7 million marks annually, the 
Reichslandbund to millions, the peasant fanners’ associations ^ millions, the Deutsche 
Bauernschaft one million marks, and the other voluntary agricultural associations 
cost another 8 million. Thus the total cost is 40 million. The German Giauibers of 
Agriculture in addition cost 19 million marks yearly. It is the view of the writer 
that here, as everywhere else, considerable economies ought to be effected. In the 
Prussian Chambers of Agriculture alone about two milhoii marks or 16 per cent, of 
the total expenditure could he saved by a rationalisation of administrative methods. 
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In the noil-official vocational representation of agriculture the stteiiirth o: t!ie 
organisations is often uselessly dissipated to the prejudice of Ca-ining interests. Tluse 
bodies ought, so far as possible, to be simplified and amalgainate<l cird the costs of 
their working should be reduced. On the other liand the Chambers of Agriculture 'ibsu 
stand in need of reform They must be brought into a closer contact until the niembers 
of the famiiiiG piofession, and the electorate so modified as to make it possible for iiieiii- 
beisbip of the Chambers to be open also to fanii workers Since tv>e existing agricul- 
tinal organisations are not, for the reasons slated, always adequate to the work that 
his to be accomplished, tbe author prop^'jsts to lestoie the tonner Farmers’ Union 
[Bund dev Landii}irte) apart however from its earlier errors of judgment. 

The aiillior’s presentation of the theme is throughout characterised by a certain 
objectivity ; he has a thorough acquaintance with his vsubject and writes with great 
frankness and sincerity. As he lightly observes, It is essential that the criticism now 
made be unsparing, otherwise it fails of effect and is afraid of its own courage. When 
it is based on objective gromids, then it cannot be oul of place and must uin respect.” 

The procedure followed by the author, which is to establish connection between 
tlie groudh of the vocational representation of agriculture and the historical position 
of agrienkure at any giv^^ii time, makes this enquiry one of high documentary" value and 
at the same time is proof of the authfir's profound acf^uaiutance with the scieiitilic prin¬ 
ciples of modem historical resea rcli]. 
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CREDIT 

Credit Conditions and the Indebtedness of Agriculture in Central and 

Eastern European Countries. 

IXTRODUCriON 

In considering the development of the need of credit for agricultuie, it vidll 
be observed that it has increased consideiabl 3 ’ in recent 3 "ears, partly on account 
of leasons which go back to facts that arose during the war period, partly on 
account of the ne^ necessities of the present situation. Amongst the first must 
be placed above all the destruction and devastation caused b^^ the war, which 
were very serious in certain regions and have not 3 "et been completely’ repaired. 
During the war, it is well to remember, damage w’as done not only to rural build¬ 
ings, to roads, to bridges, to embankments, and to live and dead stock, but 
also to the land itself, trenches being dug and defence, siege and approach w’orks 
constructed; the surface of the ground was torn up over a greater or less area and 
to varying depths; the forests, the reserves of wood, the plantations of fruit 
trees were destroy’ed sy’stematicalh’ or as a result of bombardment or of the ne¬ 
cessities of defence; the herbaceous and w oody’ crops of various kinds v ere also 
destroy’ed. Enormous sums were required to restore the land to a state of regular 
cultivation and to replace buildings, drainage and irrigation works and live and 
dead stock. 

Another fact which has given rise to considerable need for credit is the radical 
transformation in the distribution of rural property w’hich has taken place as a 
result of the agrarian reform in the countries with which we are dealing. By 
this reform a great number of small landowners has been created and they’' 
required credit for the payment of the expropriation indemnities and for the ex¬ 
penses of farming the lands and of making improvements. 

To the second group of facts w’hich have helped to increase the demand for 
credit l>elong the widespread and gradual process of the specialisation and 
industrialisation of crops, the ever wider application of the principles of agri¬ 
cultural chemistry and agricultural mechanics, the electrification of the country 
districts and, in general, the more scientific organisation and equipment of the 
farms. 

\Vhen the world economic crisis, which is essentially agricultural, occurred, 
the problem became even more complex, owing to the fact that to the demand 
for capital for the reasons indicated above was added the demand for means to 
meet the new dif&culties and necessities and, in particular, to carry out the trans¬ 
formations and adaptations rendered necessary by the new level of prices and to 
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orgaiiib^. the mo‘^t reinnnerc'iti''’e melhodb of nuirkeliiig the products. Quite a 
new senes of cxelit needs has thus aiisen c<mnected wilJi the financing of s^Jes? 
and the construction of clevatois, warehouses, cold stores, etc. Thus t(j the 
deiiiaiid for credit in '.upport of the process ot juoduction has been added the 
demand for credit in suppoit oi the ])rocess of distribution, which loiiiierly gave 
rise to less anxiety. 

Now agriculture in many countries has not had, in lecent years,hhe sums 
of which it had need, firstly because of the inadequacy c/f the means at the 
disposal of the State, and secondly because private capitcd generaih’ avoids agri¬ 
cultural investments, w’hich onh" give modest returns. 

The situation of the Central and Eastern European countries is particularly 
delicate and difficult. Essentia% agricultural countries, deriving mainly from 
agriculture the means of existence, the3" have felt very vSeriousl^” the effects of the 
crisis. The fall of prices has reduced the profit-earning capacit3'^ of the farms 
to a ver3’ low level and has often resulted in loss. To give some examples 
according to the statistics ] mblislied b3'' the rural econoin3’‘ institutes of the respec¬ 
tive countries, in Poland the net return (that is, the gross return less the farm 
expenses\ has fallen from 103.70 7loL3"s per hcctaie (2.79 per cent, of the total 
capital invested) in 1929-30 to 2(‘>.C)() zlot3^s per hectare (o.bi per cent, of the 
capita) invested) in 1030-31; in Rumania the net return ])er hectare has fallen 
from 2,739.30 lei (4.25 per cent, of the capital invested) in 1929-30 to 830.45 
(1.90 per cent, of the capital invested) in i(}30-3i. The decline in the foreign 
trade of the same countries, of the exports of which agticuHural products form 
the bulk, has brought about a general depressicui. The crisis of the markets 
and of consumption, by rendering sale difficult, has revsulled in the formation 
of large stocks of goods which it is difficult to li([uidale. 

As a consequence of the want of balance between receipts and exiienditure^ 
the indebtedness^ of the farmers has seriousl3' increased. The figures relating 
to indebtedness, which we shall give in detail for each country, are impressive 
and form, so to speak, the most significant expression of the unfavourable con¬ 
ditions of these countries. From the available statistics it results that there 
was a decrease in rural indebtedness during the w^ar and immediateh’ afterwards; 
this decrease was due to the fact that at that time there were fewer demands 
for loans and to the fact that the debtors took advantage of the depreciation to 
free themselves from the charges they had assumed. Afterguards, during the 
phase of deflation and .stabilisation, agriculture particularly felt the effects of 
them and indebtedness began again. In 1925-26 a new period of price fluctuation 
started. For agriculture, in i)Q-rticular, it must be recalled that the crops, 
once the serious post-war depression had been overcome, have increased since 
1925, causing severe congestion on the w^orld market and a fall in the price-curve, 
which was particularly marked in 1930 and 1931. With this contraction in the 
farmers* returns, the rigidity of certain items in the cost of production (wages, 
taxes, social charges, maintenance expenses and amortisation of buildings and 
dead stock) contrasts. 

If, on the other hand, we examine the composition of the indebtedness, 
we find that that part of the debts which was contracted during the phase of 
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liigh prices is a heavy burden, on account of the instalments of amortisation and 
the rates of interest, on the farm budgets; another part of the debts, a not 
inconsiderable part, was contracted for purposes of consumption or, in any 
case, for unproductive purposes ; in both these cases, in present circum¬ 
stances, the repayment of the loans is highly problematical, though for differ¬ 
ent reasons. 

As to the rates of interest, a distinction must be made between loans ob¬ 
tained in the field of organised credit and loans obtained on the open market. 
In the first case either owing to the spontaneous initiative of the banks, or to 
the intervention of the public authorities, may be noted a mitigation of the rates 
which, however, remain out of proportion to the present returns from farms, 
and this contributes to aggravate the burden of their debts. In the case of 
loans obtained on the open market, on the contrary’, the price of money remains, 
in general, very high and often it is usurious in character. This is all the more 
the case when there is a scarcity of capital in the banks and the borrowers are 
compelled to have recourse to private individuals to obtain the funds of which 
they have need. The debts to private persons, being ordinarily contracted 
on very onerous terms, without the possibility of control which exists in the 
case of organised credit, represent the form of indebtedness which gives rise to 
most anxiet3’. 

The co-operative organisations collaborate veiy effectively’' against usury". 
In speaking of these organisations it must also be noted that there is a growing 
tendency on the part of credit institutions to reh" upon them for the distribu¬ 
tion of loans. Taking the view that agricultural credit business carried on 
through the medium of co-operative societies is more certain to attain the 
purposes for which it is intended, the banks tend more and more to 
establish close collaboration with these organisations. The number of loans 
granted through the inediuiii of co-operative societies, in fact, is everywhere 
increasing. 

However it may be, the problem of indebtedness and of the conversion 
of onerous debts, is receiving much attention in the countries in question. 
Several measures, as we shall see later, have been adopted in recent years for 
the purpose in the different cases, of the compulsory conversion of debts, that 
is the reduction, by force of law, of the interest and often even of the amount 
of the loans, of the suspension of forced sales, of the imposition of minimum 
prices in the sales of expropriated property", etc. But these radical measures 
have generally had results contrary to what was hoped from them, since they 
place the financial institution in the position of being unable to meet their 
engagements to their depositors and to those who have supplied money to 
them. A state of almost complete inactivity on the part of the banks has 
resulted^ as they have thus been compelled, sometimes, to interrupt or to limit 
the conclusion of new operations, just at the moment when the farmers had 
most need of being helped. The regrettable consequences of this form of public 
intervention, however justified it may be by the force of circumstances, have 
shown the desirability" of having recourse rather to measures which respect con¬ 
tractual obligation, and protect the debtors without too greatly sacri[fy"ing the 
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creditors, sticli as the repa\*ment of loans instalments, contribution by 
the State to the payment of interest, etc. 

In dealing t\ith agricultural credit conditions in Central and Eastern Euro¬ 
pean countries, special note must be made of the necessity \thich the}’ feel, 
as results from recent inquiries conducted b}’ experts in the subject (i), oi a 
greater development of medium-term credit. 

To satisfy the requirements of these countries, two forms of credit of this 
kind are contemplated. The first would include the loans necessarj’ for the 
purchase of chemical fertilisers, of selected seeds and of various agricultural 
reqtdsites, loans for the fattening of live stock, for papng the wages of labour, etc. 
These are the expenses which, all of them, frequently compel the farmer to 
sell his products at an unfavourable moment and, in particular, immediately 
after the harvest. This kind of credit, to be granted for a period not shorter 
than 9 months nor longer than i8 months, would contribute not only towards 
improving the situation of the grain market, but also to increasing the purchasing 
power of the rural producing classes, by increasing the returns they obtain from 
the sale of their products. 

The second form of medium-term credit contemplated would include loans 
for agricultural and land improvements, to be granted for a period not longer, 
in principle, than five years. They should be intended essentially for: 

{a) the purchase of dead stock, 

(6) the purchase of live stock, particularly breeding stock; 

(c) the repair, conditioning and enlargement of buildings and, in general, 
any improvement capable of rapid amortisation; 

[d) to the improvement of pools, vineyards, market gardens, apiaries, etc. 

(c) the clearing of lands; 

(/) the carrying out of certain agrarian operations, such as the consol¬ 
idation of scattered parcels, etc.; 

(^) the conversion of onerous debts contracted apart from credit in¬ 
stitutions. 

As may be seen, the greater part of these loans is intended for improvement 
of farm equipment and for rationalising the working and, in fact, for efiecting 
a more economic organisation of the undertaking. 

Now, in the majority of the countries in question, the farmers, not being 
able to obtain medium-term credit for the purposes above indicated, have had 
to have recourse to short-term credit and, not being in a position to meet their 
engagements within the period fixed, have often found themselves compelled 
to contract new loans at exorbitant rates of interest, and this has rendered their 
situation extremely precarious. We may add that, precisely in the present 
phase, it is frequently indispensable to make investments of capital which, like 
changes of crops cultivated and conversions of debts contracted at onerous rates, 
resolve themselves into decrease in the working expenses, thereby allowing the 
farmer to meet the fall in the prices of products. 

(i) Meetiv^ of experts of the centie and south-east of Europe. Warsaw, November 1930. Mem¬ 
orandum on the subject of medium-term ^[licultural credit. 
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Wliile medium-term credit is not used or at any rate is not very frequent 
in ceitain of the countries considered, long-term credit is not alwaj’s easy to 
obtain, partly on account of the absence or defectiveness of legislation relating 
to mortgages and foreclosures, and to the want of a system of land registers and 
of guarantees firmly established. In this case also the farmers are obliged to 
have recourse to various forms of short-term loans, which have to be renewed 
during a long period and are granted at very high rates of interest, which appre¬ 
ciably increase the cost of production. 

But, independently of the technical or juridical defects of the organisation 
of agricultural credit and of the working, sometimes very cumbrous and costly, 
of the banks, the essential and most urgent question, at the present time, is that 
of capital, which is not available to the extent required in order to finance either 
the production or the marketing and export of products. 

In the most authoritative international circles, on the other hand, agreement 
has been reached, after numerous discussions, on the following conclusions: 
{(2) that the scarcity of capital presents a serious obstacle to the development of com¬ 
mercial relations between the industrial and the agricultural countries and that 
it constitutes one of the principal factors which prevent farmers from changing 
the crops they cultivate by giving up the cultivation of those crops of which the 
production is at present too abundant and adopting those crops of which the 
consumption tends to increase; (b) that aU measures which tend to raise the stand¬ 
ard of life in those European coxmtries where it is at present relatively low neces¬ 
sarily^ contribute towards increasing in those countries the demand for the more 
valuable forms of agricultural produce, such as meat, milk, fruit, etc.; (c) that the 
granting of credits, more particularly” in the countries where the rates of interest 
are abnormally high, would contribute, on the one hand, towards altering produc¬ 
tion, and on the other hand, towards bringing about an increase in consumption, 
two conditions equally necessary for the general improvement of the situation 
of agriculture; {d) that these measures would result in increasing the purchasing 
power of the rural populations and, in particular their demand for industrial 
products. 

Now, having noted, in regard to the majority of the countries with which 
the present report deals, the impossibility of an adequate national solution of 
the problem of credit, which requires means with which, at present, they^ are 
not provided, the idea of an international solution has become generally’ accepted, 
that is, the idea of concerted collective action for the purpose of ensuring the 
"passage of money from the states which possess it to those which do not possess 
it. Two proposals for carrying out this programme have been put forward, the 
one on the initiative of the League of Nations, which contemplates the formation 
of an International Agricultural Mortgage Credit Company for carrying on medium 
term and long-term credit business, the other, on the initiative of the Interna¬ 
tional Institute of Agriculture, which contemplates the formation of an Interna¬ 
tional Agricultural Short-Term Credit Bank. The first of these proposals is 
intended principally to facilitate the conversion of onerous debts and thus to 
relieve the burdens which weigh upon agricultural production; the second is 
intended mainly to facilitate the marketing of agricultural products and to maintain 
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the prices. Both objects are of fundamental impoitance for the Central and 
Eastern European countries, as results from the detailed examination N\hich 
we shall now make of their credit conditions 


Austria 

In Austria the institutions which supply credit to agriculture may be di\ 4 ded 
into two groups, those which supply personal credit and those which supply mort¬ 
gage credit (i). 

Personal credit, particularly for peasants, is supplied mainly by the Raiffeisen 
banks, which numbered 1,791 in January 1933 The local savings banks also 
grant loans on personal security to farmers, but the institutions formed and organ¬ 
ised expressly to satisfy this demand are the Raiffeisen banks. They exist in 
almost all communes and grant short term loans to facilitate the working and 
management of the members' farms, taking account, on the one hand, of their 
actual needs and, on the other hand, of the degree of safety which the operation 
in question presents. The necessary capital for this purpose is obtained - on the 
basis of the unlimited liability of the members - mainly b3’’ the acceptance of 
savings deposits from members and other persons. 

Agricultural mortgage credit businebs is done by three tj’pes of institution : 

(1) The provincial mortgage institutions {Landeshvpothekenanstalten), the 
function of which is to procure long term credit for agriculture without endeav¬ 
ouring to make any profit on the business ; these are public institutions guaran¬ 
teed by the province; 

(2) Joint stock banks and private banks, which in granting loans endeav¬ 
our also to make a profit; 

(3) Local sa\fings banks, which make loans for short and medium periods 
on moitgage security but onlj' for the purpose of finding a safe and lucrative in¬ 
vestment for their deposits. 

The difference between these three types of institution is not, in practice, 
very great as owing to the competition their rates of interest are maintained al¬ 
most at the same level; but the Landeshvpothekenamtalten endeavour to keep 
the rate of interest as low as possible, and thus indirectly compel similar institu¬ 
tions to adopt the same policy'. The onlyr practical distinction which there is occa¬ 
sion to make is that certain of these institutions are authorised to grant loans 
for long periods by means of the issue of bonds, bearing a relatively low interest 
and redeemable by annual instalments according to a special plan of amortisation, 
whilst others only" grant short-term mortgage loans, the repayment of which can 
be demanded. 

The institutions authorised to issue bonds are the Landeshypothekeiianstalten, 
certain joint stock banks and certain savings banks. But in practice the insti¬ 
tutions which issue land bonds are at present the seven Landeshypothekeii- 
anstalten and the Osferreichische Kreditanstalt fur Handel und Gewerbe. 


(1) Dr. F. J, Secfsibd: Dfe Kreditlage der I#andwirtschaft Ostetreichs. Agrarveilag, Wien, 1931- 
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Agricultural credit business is now also done hy the Zedtrai\po,kai>se dzr 
Gttueinde 

The business carried on in favour of the farmers, in 1930 and 1031, by the 
Lanc^eb-Hyputhckenanbtalt fur Nicdewsterreich, which may be regaided as typical 
of this class of institution, was as follows: 


X umber 
ot loars 

Percentage 
^ of total number 

Clashes of borroi^ers 

Amount ol loans ‘ 

(®clnlling 3 1 

Percentage 
of total amount 

mo 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

2,184 

1 

2,330 

18 6 

179 

Khinhaiishi (iK • • • 

4093.350 

1 

4,901,250 


70 

5.25-i 

5,8bS 

44 7 

45 2 

Farms . 

29,345.950 

33 454 050 

I 

1 47 3 

47 5 

oyo 

741 

5 9 

5 7 

Undertakmgb of mixed 

j 


1 






character. 

5.951,700 

0 , 399,500 

1 q6 

9.1 

II3 

132 

I 0 

I 0 

Separate agricultural 



1 

1 






lands. 

386,700 

! 484 9ooj 0 bj 

0 7 

32 

3 V 

0 y 

0 Si 

Large properties . 

2 793.000 

1 3,428 000 

' 45 , 

, 4 -^» 

^,2-1; 

9,104 

705 

70 I 


43,060,700 

» j 

48,007 Soot 69 J 

1 6.= 


(i) Workeib occupy uig snia.ll plots of land with a cottage 


From this table it appears that the agricultural loans continued to increase ; 
they were, in fact, one eleventh larger in number in 1931 than in 1930 and one 
ninth larger in amount. 

A stud}” of the loans granted in 1931 to in(ii\uduals by the Lamhs-Hvpothe- 
kenanstalt fur Niederosterreich shows that they were given for the following pur¬ 
poses : Conversions of short-term loans into long-term loans represent 38 per cent, 
of the total amount of the loans ; three tenths of the total amount wcie given 
for investments and improvements (construction and repair of buildings, indus¬ 
trial installations, drainage and irrigation works, planting of \ineyards,p etc.); 
payment of the purchase price of lands, promding for children or setting them 
up in business, payment of shares of property inherited account for a little more 
than one fifth of the total; the remainder is partly accounted for by loans for the 
purchase of live and dead stock, the supply of feeding-stuffs, seeds, chemical 
fertilisers, agricultural, industrial and commercial installations. 

The rates of interest on agricultural loans in general, although appreciably 
lower than during the period of inflation, are still moie than double what they 
were before the war. The Landes^-Hypothekenanstalt fiir Niederoslerreich chsiged 
at the end of 1931 on loans granted b}’’ it interest at rates ranging from 7.68 to 
12 per cent., including the expenses of management and the refund of the tax on 
the interest. The rate charged by the local sa\ungs bank was between 8 and 
9 Yz cent. In consequence of the recent reduction of the rate of discount of 
the National Bank, the rates of interest on mortgage loans have also been revised. 
They have been fixed at 7 per cent, for long term mortgage loans and at 6 % per 
cent, for loans for repairs, but these latter are only granted to a small extent. The 
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Raiffeisen banks, in recent years, have charged, on the average, the folloT\mg 
rates of interest: 


At the end of 

)> » 

) » 


» )> 

)} » 


I()25 . 12 3 per cent. 

1926.. . 10 2 » 

IQ27. 9 3 

1928 . 87 » 

1929 . 8 6 » 

1930 . 7*9 » 

1931 . 9 * 0 j » 


The effects of the reduction of the rate of discount of the National Bank 
cannot yet be determined. 

The rates of interest indicated are, doubtless, out of proportion to the returns 
from the farms and added to the taxes and the social charges render their situation 
very precarious. If account is taken, on the other hand, of the situation of the 
money market, there is no ground for anticipating a reduction of the rates of 
interest in the near future. 

As in other countries with which we deal in this report, the indebtedness of 
the farmers in Austria has been increasing in recent yeois, as a result both of 
general causes and of special causes. According to the statistics of agricultural 
accountancy compiled by the Landes-La 7 idiPiylscJiaftskammer, the indebtedness 
per hectare of cultivated land for peasant farms in Tower Austria was on the 
average: 


On I January 1935. 

.... S.37 

schillings 

» » 1936 . 

.... 58.10 

)> 

» » 1927 . 

.... 58.19 

)> 

» » 1928 . 

.... 106.31 

)) 

» » 1939 . 

.... 121.88 

)> 

» » 1930 . 

.... 129.87 

» 

)> » 1931. 

.... 128.47 

» 


Statistics for 1933 are not yet available, but it may be estimated that on 
I January 1932 the indebtedness per hectare amounted to 139.23 schillings. 

If to these figures are added the statistics compiled by the Accountancy 
Offices of the other States of the Confederation, it may be calculated that for 
peasant farms in the whole of Austria the average indebtedness was 91.43 
schillings on i January 1927; 120.69 schillings on i January 1928 ; 143.20 schil¬ 
lings on I January 1939; 179.30 schillings on i January 1930 and 189.40 schillings 
on I January 1931. Allowing the same percentage of indebtedness per hectare 
for large estates, we arrive at a total indebtedness for the whole countiy of 900 
millions of schillings on l January 1928, thus distributed : Mortgage debts, 315 
millions ; other debts for fi3:ed investments, 450 millions ; current farming debts, 
135 millions. In the years 1929, 1930 and 1931 the total indebtedness of agri¬ 
culture in Austria amounted respectively to 1,075 millions, 1,344 millions, and 
1,419 millions of schillings. 
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The indebtedness may also be calculated from the loans granted by credit 
institutions , lor the tj’pes of institution mentioned an aggregate figure is obtained 
ot about 614 millions of schillings at the end of 1928, a figure which is lower by 
23b millions than that calculated by the pre^dous method. 

Neither of these two methods of estimating the indebtedness enables ua to 
arrive at precise results, but only at rough approximations. It is interesting, 
however, to note the difference in the indebtedness of different t^’pes of farm cal¬ 
culated for the whole of Austria by thtNlederosterreichische Landes-Landwirtschafts- 
hammer. The figures for 1930 and 1931 were as follow: 



Capital per hectare ^ 

Debts per hectare | 

Debts 



m Schillugb 1 

m Schillings 

1 

pb percentages 


1930 i 
1 

X931 j 

1930 

X931 

1930 I 

1 

I93X 

\inegrowmg holdings . . 
Holdings on which vine- 

S,iot 29 

8,920 87 * 

3^7 40 

1 

473 07 

1 

42 

1 1 

5 

growing is combined 
with other forms of 




1 

1 

1 ' 

1 
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agriculture . 

4.304 48 

4,205 91 

15; 16 

222 84 

3 ^ 

i 2 

Grain-growing holdings . 
Grain-growing and grazing 

3,o6S 65 

3,199 4 ^ 

2^5 70 

1 

252 32 

7 7 

7 u 

holdings. 

Holdings on which forestry 

2,737 19 

2 , 53^90 

j 

205 59 1 

199 48 

1 

7 ^ 

IS combmed 'with agri¬ 
culture . 

1,590 06 

1,48400 

126 10 

138 20 

7-9 1 

Q 'J 

Grazing holdings .... 

2,028 22 

2,95852 

1 25313 

34138 

0(> ' 

II 2 

Forestry holdings . . . 

952 92 

1,08055 

57 X2 

1 

81 So 

1 5 ^ 

7 


Amongst the causes of indebtedness one of the most frequent in the past 
was the construction or repair of buildings; next came debts incurred in connec¬ 
tion with the pa}Tiient of the purchase price of lands or of the shares of inherited 
property; other causes, such as land improvement, works for intensifying the 
farming, working expenses, had diminished in importance. With the difficulties 
resulting, at one time, from the stabilisation of the currency, and afterwards from 
the agricultural crisis, new causes of indebtedness arose. In consequence of these 
two facts, the peasants, who form the majority of the farmers, contracted debts 
for purposes of consumption. 

The net return, as a percentage of the capital invested in the holding, not 
including the interest on capital, declined, in fact, from 4 41 in 1927-28 (397 hold¬ 
ings studied), to 3.93 in 1928-39 {743 holdings), to 2.31 in 1929-30 (S96 holdings) 
to 1.38 in 1930-31 (922 holdings) and to-0.40 in 1931-32 (922 holdings). The 
return, including interest on capital and allowing an equitable rate of interest, 
5 per cent., is negative, that is, it represents a loss which increased from 0.59 per 
cent, in 1927-28 to 2.07 in 1928-29, to 2.49 in 1929-30 to 3.62 in 1930-31 and to 
5.40 in 1931-32. 

The very small returns or annual losses continually increased the demands 
for credit. The indebtedness accordingly came to be formed principally loans 
for unproductive or only slightly productive purposes. To the latter belong, for 
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example, the loans referred to for the construction and repair of buildings, loans 
which require a long period of amortisation and do not pay the cost of the mone}’. 
The comparison between the cobt of the mone^' and what is derived fiom its use, is 
precisely what indicates the gra\'ity of the situation, since it makes it possible to 
determine whether the capital is economicalh" invested or not. Now, stud^ung 
the formation of the indebtedness it can be seen that the new debts were contract¬ 
ed, to a large extent, without a productive purpose; they represent, therefore, 
a lasting burden, difficult to reduce. The numerous conversions of short-term 
debts into long-term debts reveal the emharassment of the rural classes. However 
it may be, whether the debts were contracted for temporary- necessities or with 
a view to impro^ung the working of the farm, it is the fact that the returns do 
not now suffice to pay the interest and the instalments of amortisation. The 
indebtedness thus increased will only be slowly reduced by the future returns of 
the farms. The crisis of capital and the crisis of earning capacity have together 
brought about the present serious crisis of credit in agriculture. 

Bulgaria. 

The Bulgarian system of agricultural credit is centred mainly in the Agricul¬ 
tural Bank of Bulgaria, a State institution, established by the I^aw of 31 December 
1903, which had at its disposal on i January 1933 owned capital amounting to 
about So3 millions of levas and deposits amounting to 5,374 millions of levas. 
It supplies credit both for short and long terms, both directly and through the 
medium of co-operative societies, on which the whole agriailtural organisation 
of the country is based. 

Short-term credit takes two forms: (i) loans on the security of promissory 
notes; (2) loans on the pledge of movable property (warrants). 

The first form is intended to satisfy temporary and occasional needs, such^-as 
the extinction of small debts, the maintenance of the family, the purchase of 
seeds or implements, the payment of harvest expenses, etc. In conformity 
with the law, loans on the security of promissory notes, without sureties, are 
granted to heads of families up to 5,000 levas, and with sureties, up to 20,000 
levas. Such loans are for periods ranging from i to 12 months. The grant of 
these loans is conditioned by the solvency of the debtor and of his sureties, as 
well as by their moral qualities, which are almost as important as the object for 
which the loan is granted. 

The loans on pledge, though classed amongst short-term loans, are by their 
nature medium-term loans. They are in fact repayable in one, two or three 
years and are granted for the more important purchases of machines and ploughing 
sets, for the purchase of draught animals and breeding stock; for the purchase 
of seeds and feeding stuffs in large quantities, etc. This kind of loan is granted 
up to 20,000 levas, with or without sureties. But this limit, according to the 
object for which the loan is asked and according to the position of the debtor 
- as owner of movable or fixed property - and the value of the products and 
stock pledged, may be extended to 50,000, 100,000, 200,000, 300,000 levas or 
even more. The loans in question are usually granted on the pledge of all the 



movable property of the borrower aud ma3" amount at most to oc per cent, of 
the value of the property pledged. 

The loans on pledge represent the form most widely" used; the}' are pare ^ 
cularly encouraged, for they form a relatively liquid investment, being more 
easih^ repaid on the due date. In 1931, as compared with loans on promis'aor}' 
notes to the amount of 789,224,000 levas loans on mortgage to the amount of 
387,8(52,000 levas and loans to the State, to the communes, etc., to the amount 
of 704,914,000 levas, the loans on pledge amounted to 1,410,693,000 levas. 

As to long-term credit, it is mortgage credit granted ordinarily for the pur¬ 
chase of lands, for agricultural buildings, for improvement works, for the con¬ 
version of loans obtained from other parties than the Bank. 

According to the law, these loans are oniy granted on the securit}' of first mort¬ 
gages and their amount must not exceed half the estimated value of the property 
mortgaged. The mortgage lasts for a period varying from two to 50 years- 

Apart from the granting of the loans mentioned which the Bank advances 
directl}' to the farmers, it helps the rural population, as we have already" stated, 
through the medium of the agricultural co-operative societies. With these latter, 
the Bank transacts the following business: (i) It opens personal credits for 
them on agreements based on their capital and the liabilit}', limited or unlimited 
of their members; these credits are utilised in the form of overdrafts on current 
account on which interest is pa^^able; (2) it grants them loans or opens current 
accounts guaranteed b}' the pledge of securities, of live stock, of agricultural 
machines and ploughing sets, of agricultural produce, raw and manufactured, 
of non-perishable goods, etc. 

The productive agricultural co-operative societies also obtain mortgage 
credit from the Bank. 

Side b\' side with the credit business of the Bank, co-operative credit business 
is done in the country, and the Bank tends to transfer short-term business 
entirely to the co-operative societies. 

The Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria also makes advances to the State in the 
form of overdrafts on which interest is pa^'able. It subscribes to the loans 
issued by the State and makes advances, dulj' guaranteed, to the communes 
and departmental councils. The Bank, moreover, purchases, to the order and 
on the account of the farmers, machines, ploughing sets, live stock and seeds, 
and acquires, to save them from speculators, even a part of their production; 
it builds elevators, warehouses and other installations indispensable for carrj'ing 
on the grain-trade on rational lines and for conducting warrant-credit business. 

The loans granted by the Bank and outstanding on i January 1933 amounted 
to a total sum of 5,317 million levas, this being an increase of 261 millions on the 
loans outstanding on i January 1932. The loans granted to co-operative societies 
alone amounted to more than 1,665 million levas (i). 

(i) Dr. N. Sacaropp, Governor of the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria ; VorganisAtion du credit ?gii- 
cole cn Bulgane et le rdle de la Baaique Agricde de Bulgatie dans la ^ie 6conomique de ce paj^. 
In VEst Europeen Agricole (Offilcial organ of the Pemianent Committee for Economic Studies of the 
Agricultural States of Central and Eastern Europe), No. 3, Baris, October 1932. — Do.: I,*acti%dt6 
nomique de la Banque Agricole de Bulgarie en 1933. Ibid,, No, 4, January 1933 
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The Bank gives credit to 1,626 agricultural Co-operative societies, which 
contain 232,187 members. Besides the funds obtained from the Bank, these 
societies have at their disposal their own funds, amounting to 771 million levas 
and deposits to the amount of 494 millions. The Bank granted to them, during 
the course of the past 3"ear, new credits to the amount of 157 million levas. 

The co-operative agricultural credit societies, for their part, advanced to 
their members, on the guarantee of 235,698 promissory notes, a total sum of 
959 million levas 

The vine-growers’ co-operative societies, numbering 18, leceived credits 
amounting to 22 million levas. New credits amounting to 39 million levas were 
granted to 33 co-operative rose-growers’ societies. The Bank had also to intervene 
in 1932 in the production of cocoons, the price of which, under the influence of 
the world crisis and of the competition of Asiatic silk and artificial silk, had fallen 
considerabty for two years, obliging the majority of the producers to give up 
silkworm-rearing. For these reasons the Bank bought 10,500 ounces of eggs, 
which it distributed amongst the silkworm-rearers. It possesses in 15 centres 
of production modem cocoon-drying establishments, with a capacity of 750,000 
kilogrammes. It has also aided the silkworm-rearers’ co-operative societies 
financial!}" and technically in erecting their own dr5dng establishments vith a 
capacit}' of 695,000 cocoons. In 1932, the Bank bought almost the whole produc¬ 
tion of cocoons in the country at fixed prices and organised their dr3dng and 
sale; the}" paid to the producers on this account more than 35 million levas. 

Lastly, the Bank has helped the tobacco production of the country. On 
account of the disorganisation of the market, the prices fell appreciably and 
certain speculative dealers were even able to purchase raw tobacco at prices 
below the cost of production. To remedy this state of things, the Bank increased 
its support of the 22 tobacco-growers’ co-operative societies and decided to inter¬ 
vene on the market by directly purchasing the product at prices higher than 
those which had been previously given. In this way, it was able to improve the 
prices of tobacco, which showed, after its intervention, an increase of 15 to 20 per 
cent, or even more. During 1932, more than 5,000,000 kilogrammes of tobacco 
of the 1931 crop had been collected through the medium of the co-operative socie¬ 
ties or directly by the Bank. Of this quantity, the Bank purchased directly, 
at fixed prices, 450,000 kilogrammes, employing about 20 million levas in doing so. 
For the collection of tobacco of the 1931 crop by the co-operative societies, the 
Bank granted loans amounting to about 90 million levas, for the purpose of 
making advances to the producers on delivery of their tobacco as well as for 
other expenses of handling the tobacco. 

It will be seen, then, that the policy of the Bank is directed principally towards 
reinforcing the agricultural co-operative credit and productive societies, in order 
that they may organise first the production and then the sale of agricultural 
products, and, as required, undertake the distribution of short-term credit in the 
villages. 

In regard to the cost of the money, the Bank, in order to relieve the agri¬ 
cultural co-operative societies and the farmers, reduced the rate of interest 
during the filrst half of 1931, from 12 to 10 per cent, per annum for mortgage 
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loans and, on i April 1032, a further reduction was made to 9 pe- ceiic For 
co-operative societies finding themselves in a difficult position owing to unsuc¬ 
cessful business, the rate was fixed at 7 per cent, with a period of ten 3'ears for 
repa^Tnent. In general, loans aie granted at an interest ^2 ^ cent, above 

the interest paid to depositors. 

The extremely serious financial crisis which has taken place in the ruial eco¬ 
nomy of the country in recent 3"ears, precisely at a moment ^hen it was endeav¬ 
ouring to intensify cultivation, has prevented the Bank from doing a more 
active credit business. This business, v hich in the past had as its object the 
improvement of the rural economy of the country, the increase of the returns 
from it, and the carr5dng out of new undertakings of general utiht3% has had 
to be reduced, in certain districts, to the grant of pecuniar^" aid for the purpose 
of assuring the maintenance of rural properties and of extracting them from the 
bad position into which the^* had fallen. It suffices to note that more than 
60 per cent, of the agricultural landholders have been obliged to sell their pro¬ 
ducts at a price hardly sufficient to assure the subsistence of their families. The 
reduction of the farmers* returns renders it, on the other hand, difficult for them 
to repay the debts contracted in the past. This state of affairs constrained the 
Bank to look for means of relie\ung the indebted rural population. It is true 
that the rural landholders have not all been affected in the same measure by 
the crisis. The agricultural centres producing onlj- cereals have suffered most, 
while the crisis was felt comparatively more lightly in the districts of intensive 
cultivation. The Bank has not failed to grant to a large number of farmers 
loans preferably intended for the repa3mient of debts contracted with private 
creditors on onerous terms, for the conversion of short-term debts into long-term 
debts, for the adaptation of production to the new requirements of the market, 
as well as for obtaining supplies of foodstuffs for the families of the borrowers 
and of feeding stuffs for their live stock. 

But the precarious situation of the farmer is not due to the obligations 
assumed towards the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria, but rather to the debts 
contracted with usurers and private creditors. These debts, the conditions of 
which were extremely onerous, are such as completely to absorb the returns 
of the landholders and even to render it problematical whether they could 
continue to farm their lands. 

The position of indebtedness for the 750,000 agricultural holdings was as 
follows at the end of 1930. 


(1) Direct debts to the Agricultural Bank . . . 

(2) Debts owed by co-operative societies to the 

Agricultural Bank. 

(3) Direct debts to co-operative societies in re¬ 

spect of money advanced out of their own 
ftmds... 

(4) Debts to individuals and to private banks, 

about. 


2,613,781,509 

1,136,581,577 


494,986,241 

1,500,000,000 


levas 


3 > 


Total agriailtural indebtedness . . . 5,745,349,327 levas 
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The average debt per rural holding was thus 7,619 levas and per hectare of 
cultivated laud about 1,511 levas. 

Since the end of 1930, the indebtednCvSs, in consequence of the economic and 
coiniiiercial situation, considerably increased, and it is at present estimated as 
being about 12,000 millions of levas (i). 

The State has not remained indifEereiit to the situation of the indebted farmers 
and by the La^Y of 16 April 1932 (2) it suspended up to i December 1932 the 
Iev3'i2ig of distress on landholders occup3’ing not more than 25 hectares in respect 
of debts contracted prior to i Januar3’' 1931 and not exceeding 300,000 levas, 
plus the amount of debts, if there are an3’ such, contracted for the purchase of 
implements, up to 35,000 levas. 

The credit situation remains alwa3"S ver3’^ critical because, on the one hand, 
as we have seen, there is a vast number of hea\nl3" indebted farmers and, on the 
other hand, the capital at the disposal of agriculture is far from even the minimum 
required. 

According to recent inquiries, the programme for the improvement of Bul¬ 
garian agriculture would include, amongst other matters : (i) The carr3''ing out 
of important works, such as irrigation, drainage, etc.; (2) the improvement of 
the qualit3" of tobacco ; (3) the intensification of the cultivation of certain indus¬ 
trial plants, such as hemp, flax, colza, etc. ; (4) the increase of the cultivation of 
fruit trees, vines and vegetables, so as to be able to compete on foreign markets 
b3’ reason of the qualit3" and prices of the products ; (5) the increase in the culti¬ 
vation of forage crops for the same purpose ; (6) a greater extension of agricultural 
industr3* (hemp, flax, presented vegetables, preserved fruit, etc.). 

It is cousidered advisable that the farmers should more and more organise 
their farms on the lines indicated, by transforming them and cultivating new 
crops more adapted to the requirements of the market. To attain the results 
contemplated funds are necessary, and these at present are wanting. The State 
no longer has at its disposal financial resources which would enable it to develop 
the country by great irrigation and drainage works. These resources must, 
therefore, come from outside, in the form of loans, and, in order to facilitate 
repa3mient, in the form of long-term loans. 


CzncHosnovAKiA. 

In Czechoslovakia the organisation of agricultural credit comprises several 
types of institution, the most important of which is represented b3’’ the co-oper¬ 
ative credit societies. In fact, out of 8,543 financial institutions in the country 
on I Januar3" 1931, 7,409 were co-operative credit societies, thus classified : 4.269 
Raiffeisen co-operative societies (known as Kampeheky societies), 1,968 Schulze- 
Delitzsch loan banks and 1,173 other co-operative credit societies. 

(1) T. C. Happ, C. : Hconomic Conditions in Biilgaiia (Dated April, 1932). Department of 
Overseas Trade. ICo. 51;. London, 1932. 

(2) Textes legislatifs published by the International Institute of Agriculture. 1932 Scries, ilSTo. 12. 
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The Kampelicky societies grant to their members, who are small farn^eis ar J 
small industrial workers in the villages, loans in cash for working capital, intended 
for the purchase of seeds, of fertilisers, of live stt^ck, for the electrification of the 
country, for the payment of the property tax, etc. These loans are gi^’en c,n 
agreements for periods up to two 3’ears, which iiia}' be iDrolonged up to four 3*ears. 
For this purpose the societies emplo\’ a part of their deposits which, at the date 
mentioned, amounted to 5,346 millions of Czechoslovak crowms. These co-oper¬ 
ative societies supph* particularh' circulating capital, but they are adapted 
to the needs of small and medium-sized farms, as the}" also grant loans for 
longer periods for the purchase of parcels of land for rounding off a propertjp 
for the construction of light buildings, for the execution of repairs and, general!}", 
for all the lesser works of agricultural improvement (i). The operations of these 
banks are limited to a commune or to several adjoining parishes. The network 
of such banks is almost complete in Bohemia, in !Moravia and in Silesia. The 
Schultze-Delitzsch loan banks and the district agricultural banks grant loans on 
bills for three to six months. The loans ina}" be renewed for a period of three 
5'ears from the day on w-hich repa^unent first became due. 

Credit for working capital, given on agreements or in the form of overdrafts, 
amounted on i Januar}- 1931 for the different classes of institutions which carried 
on such business, to 6,948 millions of crot\ns, of w"hich 2,969 millions had been 
supplied b}" the Kampelick}" societies. 

Apart from the forms of short-term credit above described, w’hich are the 
most frequent, recourse is sometimes had to credit in the form of advances on 
the supplies of sugar-beet to the sugar-factories and of advances on the security 
of growring crops (Slovakia, Sub-carpathian Russia). The latter class form the 
so-called green credit; immediately delivery of the crop is made, these loans are 
liquidated. Only exceptionally are they prolonged. 

Short-term credit is also supplied to farmers in the form of goods, such as 
fertilisers, seeds, implements, etc., b}" the co-operative stores. These loans are 
liquidated, as a general rule, after the harvest by the delivery of products to the 
co-operative society; but, as these credits w-ould immobilise a large part of the 
circulating capital of the co-operative societies, the societies draw’’ bills on the 
different debtors. The bill bears the signature of the debtor of the co-operative 
societ}" as the drawee, and that of the co-operative societ}" as the drawer; it is 
issued to the order of the draw"er, or in favour of the Central Purchasing Asso¬ 
ciation of the co-operative societies; endorsement by the last-named makes it 
possible to discount the bill at the Bank of issue. This Bank, in accordance 
with Article 14 of the agreement between the Government and the Ndrodni Banka 
Ceskoslovenska and, on condition that the liquid assets of the Bank and the 
monetary interest of the State allow it, grants "trade and production crediton 
bills for more than 92 days, but for not more than 182 da\"S. These bills are 
accepted as security for loans at a rate which, in normal times, will be onl}" 
per cent, above the rate of discount. By this j^j^tem, the bills of the co-oper- 


(i) Dr, lyADisL-W F. Dvorak : Ja cooperation agricolo tcUecoslovaquc. Union centtale des coope¬ 
ratives agricoles. Prague, 1931. 
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ati-^'e societies have acquired the chaiacter of commercial bills and there ha*? been 
opened to agriculture a source of credit on conditions adapted to the nature of 
agricultural undertakings. 

:\Iediuni-terin creht, intended s^iecialh" fo^ the piiichise of n-ore costly ma¬ 
chines and plant, takes approxiinateh’ the same foims as sli"‘rt-lerm ciedit, in 
vso far as those forms admit of prolongation, thai the form of loans renewable 
up to a period, for example, of four 3'ears or more, and even in the form of bill<. 
A mediuiii-teriii loan maj" also be granted in the form of an overdiaft on curient 
account, usually" secured hy a mortgage or bj" an inscription in the land legister; 
such a loan is granted for a year and can be renewed. In cilovakia, co-operative 
credit societies grant medium-term loans, the bills drawn being inscribed in the 
register of n.ortgages. 

In addition to the organised credit for woiking capital, of which we have 
spoken, there is unorganised credit for working capital, granted to farmers by 
private individuals, which is, in laige part, a sort of credit betw^een relatiVms. It 
is estimated that the credit of this kind represents 15 or even 20 per cent, of the 
total amount of ciedit for working capital. It is parcicularh" frequent in Slo¬ 
vakia and in Subcaqiathian Russia. 

Lasth’, long-term agricultural credit is supplied in the form of mortgage 
credit cither on the basis of the issue of bank bonds or as cash credit suiiplied hy 
various institutions, which utilise for the pitr^jose a part of the deposits entrusted 
to them. The nature of these deposits determines to what extent these institu¬ 
tions can invest their resources in long-term loans. Now, as three fourths of 
their deposits consist of famity savings, or the savings of undertakings, deposited 
for long terms, these institutions can, without compromising their liquidness, 
employ'' a large proportion of their deposits in making long-term mortgage 
loans. 

[Mortgage loans in the form of bonds are granted mainh* by the provincial 
banks of issue, w’^hich are public banking institutions. We may mention the 
Mortgage Bank of Bohemia (Prague), authorised to issue bonds up to a total 
amount of 20 millions of Czechoslovak crowns, tlie Zemskd Banka (Prague), which 
is of interest to agriculture on account of its issues of improvement bonds, the 
Hypoktni et Zcmcdelsku Banka Moravskd (IMortgage and Agricultural Bank of 
Morana), which is particularly of interest to agriculture on account of its 
issues of mortgage bonds, for improvement loans and, in part, for loans for 
the electrification of the countr^^ districts; in Silesia the SJczsh'f Pozemkovff a 
Komnndlni Uvernl Ustav (Communal and Land Credit Institution of Silesia), 
and the Zcmskv ^lalorolnioky Fond Uvimi v Praze (Provincial Credit Fund for 
Small Farmers, Prague) which was established to supply personal credit to 
small farmers in Bohemia, but also grants credit on favourable conditions to 
agricultural co-operative societies and to district agricultural banks, from which 
it receives deposits on current account. 

The mortgage banks have been obliged to adapt to present conditions the 
rules for determining the price of real property ; the price is no longer determined 
mechanically as a multiple of the cadastral income, but by a strict valuation 
specially made in each case. For agricultural property, loans must not amount 
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to more than two thiids of the estimated value, not takni^ into accovi/w tne 'v alii 2 
n the fann buildings. 

As to the rates of irlerest, it is the Kami‘ch\ky societies \Ai:ch 
short-term loans to farmers at the lowest rates ; they u^inlly chdj^e interest at 
5^2 cent. The rale charged by other co-operative cretlit societies foi 

loans on agreements and of bills varies, on the aveioge, in the western half of th^. 
State, between 6 and 7 per cent, and in die ea'^teni half between and 10 per cent. 
The district agricultural banks for the most part lend at between G and 7 per cent 
The tainiigs banks charge on mortgage loans interest at 6 to t> ^2 cent, and 
for &hort term credit in the form of bills, about 7 per cent. The provincial 
banking institutions lend at the following rates : the Mortgage Bank of Buhemia, 
for loans on the security, of agricultural land, 6^4 per cent,; the Zeiiibka Bank, 
for improvement loans, 6 cent. : the commercial banks, which only 

exceptionall3- do agricultural credit business, lend at about 10 per cent. * the 
Central Social Insurance Fund for Workers rnd the General Pensions Institute 
charge for mortgage loans on the security’ of first mortgages 5 to 0^4 per cent. 

The problem of the indebtedness of the farmers deserves special attention. 
According to statistics published by the State Office of Statistics, the total amount 
of the debts secured b\’ mortgage on real propertj’ was, on i Januar\' 1030, in 
Bohemia, Morrnna and Silesia, 30,310,441,000 crowns as compared with 27,oiS- 
669.000 crowns at the beginning of 1929, an increase 3,291,572 000 crowns. 

The total mortgage debts (in millions of Czechoslovak crowns) affected: 




1 Jantiary 

1:^3 i 

I Januaiy 

DiJui^ncs 

(I) 

Properties inscribed in the profundal 






registers. 

kO 

0 

<‘3 

H 

i. 34 *> 

+ 

42 

( 2 ) 

Properties mai ily within urban 






boundaries. 

11,029 

12,419 

» 

1 

1,330 

( 3 ) 

Properties mainh^in country’districts 

14.451 

16,313 

+ 

1,8(32 

(4) 

I\Iiues . 

232 

230 

— 

2 


Total . . . 

27,018 

30,31:0 

+ 

3.293 


The figures relating to propert^^ situated main!}’ within urban boundaries in¬ 
cluded also debts secured mortgage on agricultural properties in the towns and, 
on the other hand, the figures relating to property- situated mainl^^ in country 
districts includes also debts 011 the mortgage of properties urban in character 
(factories, hotels, etc.) The debts on the mortgage of properties urban in character 
but situated in the country are much larger in amount than the debts nn agri¬ 
cultural properties situated in the towns. It is difficult to determiue the amount 
of this excess. Account must also be taken of a certain not insignificant part 
of the debts which has already been paid off without the inscriptions having been 
removed from the registers of mortgages. The modification to he made in the 
figures for these two reasons is estimated by experts at from 7,000 to S,ooo 
millions of crowns. 
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Adding to the amount of the debts on i January- 1930 under items i and 2, 
which make a total of 17,661 millions of crowns, tlie increase for the years 1930* 
1931 and 1933, which amount to 5,700 millions of crowns, we obtain as the inoitgage 
indebtedness on 31 December 1932, 23,361 millions of crowns which, after the 
deduction to be made as above indicated, becomes about 15360 million«i of 
crowns. 

In Slovakia and Subcarpathian Russia the new mortgage indebtedness in 
1939 was 700 million crowns, of which about 500 million, that is 70 per cent., 
afiected farms. If we assume the same percentage of increase as in Bohemia, 
!Moravia and Silesia, we obtain, for agiicultural properties, taking 10 per cent, 
as their share of the total mortgage debts, the sum of about 4,500 million Czecho¬ 
slovak crowns. Adding to this the annual increases of 1930,1931 and 1932 amount¬ 
ing to 1,500 millions we obtain, as the mortgage indebtedness on 31 December 
1932, 6,000 millions of crowns. If we take account, however, of the two corrections 
indicated above, it may be estimated that the mortgage indebtedness in Slovakia 
and Subcarpathian Russia was about 4,500 millions of crowns. 

It appears from what precedes that the indebtedness affecting agricultural 
property in Czechoslovakia was, on 31 December 1932, about 20,000 millions of 
crowns. Dimding this sum b}’’ the total area of agricultural and forestland, 
that is, arable land, including hop gardens, permanent meadows, vineyards, 
forests and gardens, it results that the average indebtedness per hectare is 1,700 
crowns. 

Moreover, the State Land Office, in connection with the carr3dng into effect 
of the agrarian reform, has granted to the farmers, notably in Slovakia and 
Subcarpathian Russia, land credit and credit for building purposes to the amount 
of 100 million crowns. The farmers who have obtained land as a result of 
the agrarian reform are, moreover, indebted to the State Dand Office to the 
extent of about 700 million crowns in respect of payment for the lands assigned 
to them. 

Making the total of aU the credits of which we have spoken, the following 
statement may be made of the total agricultural indebtedness for the whole 
of Czechoslovakia : 

(1) Mortgage indebtedness.about 20,000 million crowns 

(2) Organised credit. » 7,000 » » 

(3) Other credits. » 1,000 » » 

Total . , , about 28,000 million crowns 

In this total, unorganised credit is not included. 

The long continuance of the crisis has almost destroyed the profit-earning 
capacity of agriculture, has exhausted financial reserves and has caused the 
extraordinary indebtedness of the farmers above indicated. The disparity 
between the index of agricultural receipts and that of costs of production is 
very illuminating; the latter exceeded the former, at the beginning of 1932, 
by 57 per cent. The returns of the farmers have declined steadily since 1927. 
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In facts, the return per hectare, in Bohemia, for example, according to the 
calculations made by the State Institute of Rural Accountancy and Rural Eco¬ 
nomy—return representing the sum of the net profit of the undertaking and of 
the remuneration of the labour of the farmer and his family—amounted in 1925 
to 1,893 Czechoslovak crowns per hectare, in 1926 to 1,896 crowns, in 1927 to 
2,068 crowns, in 1928 to 1,843 crowns, in 1929 to 1,391 crowns, and in 1930 to 
996 crowns; in 1931 the fall in prices was even more marked. 

Nor is the capital market favourable. 

From Report No. 74 (December 1932) of the National Czechoslovak Bank 
it results that the demands for credit made to the financial institutions could, 
in November and the beginning of December 1932, only partially be satisfied, 
and Report No. 78 (April 1933) notes that the need of long-term credit remains 
considerable, but the mone^’ market cannot satisfy them. 

In this situation, energetic action was indispensable to alle\date the burden 
of interest to be paid and to facilitate the grant of further credits to ensure 
the continuance of production. In particular the necessity of helping the farmers 
overburdened with debts by a special grant of credit was recognised (i). 

To satisfy these requirements, a regulation of the rates of interest, on the 
basis of the Daw of 2 March 1933, No. 44, and in accordance with the Govern¬ 
mental Decree of 23 March 1933, No. 52, has been adopted and carried out 
in virtue of an agreement which took place in the Advisor^’ Committee on financ¬ 
ial and banking questions, and was embodied in the Government Order of 
12 April 1933, No. 59, The new regulation, which came into force on i May 
1933, fixes maximum rates of interest both on deposits and on loans, varying 
according to the province and the kinds of deposit or loan. 

A bill recently presented to the Chamber by the Government amends the 
rules relating to judicial distraint, b^" extending the principles in force in the 
western provinces (the so-called historic countries) also to Slovakia, where, 
in consequence of the system in force, a vast number of sales of real property 
and even of movable property, has taken place without any reserve price being 
fixed, and this, in present circumstances, might bring about the complete ruin 
of the debtors. According to the new bill, the minimum bid throughout the 
whole territory of the Republic in sales by auction must not be less, for mov¬ 
able property, than half, and for real property (houses and land), than two 
thirds of the estimated value. Only in certain regions, where particular con¬ 
ditions would require it, would the Government be authorised to fix the minimum 
bid for movable property also at two thirds. 

These are the new principles of credit policj" in Czechoslovakia, principles 
aiming at introducing a special financial system for agriculture, which would, 
through the renewed confidence of the depositors, tend to lower the rates of 
interest charged by the Banks, thus ensuring cheap credit for agriculture which 
would enable the economy of the fanns to be brought back gradually to a state 
of equilibrium. 

(z) BbdlIk Prof, Ing. Vlad. : crise agticole en Tchecoslovaquie. Sociitc d* Etudes €t Expan¬ 

sion, Bulletin pfiriodique, No, 85, 14 ^, June 195s. 
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Greece 

Agricultural credit was almost unknown in Greece until 1915, except in the 
new provinces, where there existed an organisation that was incomplete and 
insufficient for the needs of agriculture. From 1915 to 1929, that is, before 
the establishment of the Agricultural Bank, the National Bank of Greece had 
been entrusted by the State, under an agreement signed on 6 December 1914 
and ratified by the Daw of 20 February’' the conduct of this form of 

credit business. But the development of Greek agricultural economy in recent 
years rendered necessary the establishment of an institution of which the special¬ 
ised services would be in a position to supply the new and manifold needs of the 
farmers. In particular the agrarian reform and the settlement of refugees gave 
rise to a large number of small peasant farms, which it was necessary to equip 
and to support economically to enable the land to be farmed ; in addition, the 
extension of certain crops, especially tobacco, required large capital and constant 
assistance. 

The Agricultural Bank was established, as an indipendent institution of 
public utilit3", to supply’’ this assistance, b^" means of an agreement between 
the State and the National Bank, ratified by Daw No. 4,332, dated 27 June 1929, 
and amended by Daw No. 4,454, dated 9 December 1929. Its objects are: 

(1) To grant loans for short, medium and long terms to fanners and to 
agricultural co-operative societies and in general, to invest its capital productively 
in agriculture; 

(2) To follow closely and to direct the work of the co-operative societies 
and to help their development; 

(3) To take measures calculated to improve the general condition of 
agriculture by spreading a knowledge of scientific methods and of agricultural 
technique : 

(4) To assist the marketing of agricultural products and encourage their 
consumption in the country and abroad, and to take steps for steadying the prices 
of agricultural products. 

On 31 December 1932 the Bank had at its disposal capital to the amount 
of 1,173,571,961 drachmas, formed to a large extent by a State endowment, 
and by 316,946,830 drachmas of deposits. 

In spite of the greatness of its objects, it has succeeded, within the limits 
of its available funds, in accomplishing them, by granting to agricultural land¬ 
holders short-term credits (that is, credits for about 9 months) at a rate of interest 
vai3dng from 6 % to 8 % per cent, for advances on crops and from 7 % to 9 ^ 
per cent, for loans on the pledge of products. In its efforts to encourage the 
agricultural co-operative societies, the Bank has allowed to them a rate of interest 
1 per cent, lower than the rates mentioned, and, in the case of unions of co-oper¬ 
ative societies, the rate of interest charged is 1% cent. less. 

During the year 1930, 14,814,000 drachmas were assigned to medium-term 
and long-term credit; during 1931, 36,000,000 drachmas, and during 1932^ 
21,500,000 drachmas. 
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The following table gives an idea of the short-term credit brsiness done 
during the years 1930, 1931, and 1932. 



1930 

Drachmas 

1931 

Drachmas 

293-" 

Drachmas 

Loans on personal security: 

To co-operative societies . . , 

638,055,651 

609,986,245 

519,160,560 

To individual farmers .... 

259,442,739 

322,431,119 

316,246,535 

Total . . . 

897,498,390 

932.327.364 

835.407.095 

Loans on the pledge of products : 

To co-operative societies . . , 

284.520,385 

194.623,919 

208,197,124 

To individual farmers .... 

107,086,520 

9c.973,817 

61.431,836 

Total . . . 

391,606,905 

385.597,736 

269,628,960 


From this table it will be seen that of the total credits distributed, the greater 
part was granted on personal security. 

The decrease of about 100 millions in the loans in 1932 as compared with 
those of 1931 was due, on the one hand, to the excellent grain crops of 1933 
and, on the other hand, to the appreciable decrease in the cultivation of tobacco 
due to the low price of this product. 

The total sums due to the Bank on 31 December 1932 in respect of loans on 
personal guarantee, after deduction of sums repaid, amounted to 793,154,000 
drachmas. The loans on the pledge of products, of which the balance outstand¬ 
ing on I January 1932 was 466,000,000 drachmas, amounted, taking account 
of loans granted during the year (370,000,000 drachmas) and of repayments 
(342,000,000 drachmas), to 394,000,000 drachmas on 31 December of the same 
year. The greater part of these loans (210,000,000 drachmas) was granted on 
the pledge of tobacco. 

For the years 1930 and 1931 we give a statement showing how the loans 
on personal guarantee were divided according to the kind of crops : 


Cereals. 

1930 

Drachmas 

.316,777,378.60 

1931 

Drachmas 

361,848.931.40 

Vines. 

1223,321,613.65 1 

41.317,636.83 

Raisins. 

149,448,664.85 

Tobacco. 

. ‘ 219,968,525.35 

174,895,120.70 

Olives. 

. 26,903,330.75 

28,385,864.25 

Cotton. 


23,239,217.50 

Market garden crops . . . 


7.453.687.60 

Animal husbandry . . . * 


41,863,481.40 

Chemical manures . . . . 


34,265,548.43 

MisceUaneous. 


69,609,239.16 


Total . . . 897,498,390.20 

932.327.364.13 
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In addition to making advances directl}" to the farmers, the Bank helps 
agriculture by financing organisations that encourage the development of agricul¬ 
tural production. 

It allocated, in 1932, 32,000,000 drachmas for the purchase of tobacco in 
the Old Edngdom of Greece, 30,000,000 drachmas for the purchase of barley, 
18,000,000 drachmas for the purchase of oil, 500,000,000 drachmas for the pur¬ 
chase of home-grown wheat, etc. The total sums granted by the Bank in 1932 
amount to 1,730,000,000 drachmas as compared with 1,442,274,722 m 1930 
and 1,603,113,614 drachmas in 1931. 

It may be noted that the technical services of the Agricultural Bank study 
the agricultural situation in each region and exert their influence in order to 
impose scientific methods of cultivation with a \dew to raising the standard of 
individual agricultural economy. Different varieties of seeds have been imported 
in large quantities and distributed to the growers. High qualit}- live stock has 
been imported in order to be acclimatised. Stockbreeding on a large scale has 
been encouraged by facilities to breeders to enable them to purchase grazing 
lands and to erect shelters. Vineyards destroyed by phylloxera have been 
replanted Orchards have been planted, beekeeping has been strongly encour¬ 
aged, etc. Even more important works, such as the draining of marshes (90,000 
stremnias (i) near Arta, 200,000 stremmas in Thessaly, etc.), drainage of valleys, 
and systematisation of watercourses have been undertaken. The Bank also 
bought directly from the growers quantities of barley and rice in order that 
they might not be obliged to proceed to imtimely sales by which they would 
have suffered losses, and, in the early months of 1933, the Bank had to distri¬ 
bute maize on credit to the value of 66,000,000 drachmas, to relieve the critical 
situation of the producers in certain provinces and to save the live stock, and 
sometimes even the inhabitants, from starvation. 

But the difficulties of agriculture remain always very great, particularly 
because the expropriation of lands generally had to be done in haste, owing 
to the influx in 1923 of a million and a half of refugees, of whom 60 per cent, 
belonged to rural populations. Their settlement, in spite of tremendous efforts 
on the part of successive Governments from 1922 to the present day, had to be 
carried out in a precarious way. Besides the refugees, 96,000 families, particu¬ 
larly amongst the populations of Thessaly and Macedonia, as well as families 
of ex-service men, have been settled on expropriated lands. On 1,500,000 hect¬ 
ares expropriated, about 160,000 families of refugees and 96,000 families of the 
Old Kingdom have been settled. All this work still remains incomplete. The 
Bank which, as far as short-term ciedit is concerned, succeeds in placing at the 
disposal of the farmers sums that are barely sufficient, found itself compelled, 
in the matter of medium-term and long-term credit, to restrict its business for 
want of means. From the figures relating to the loans made to farmers 
by the Bank it appears, in fact, that the medium-term and long-term loans 
represent only a small prqportion of the total investments made. The propor¬ 
tion in no way corresponds to the amount of the credits of this class of which 


(i) 1 shemma i/io of a hectare 
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agriculture has urgent need in order to increase the gross leturn of the 
landholders and to attain the following fundamental objects : ^i) Consolidation 
and rearrangement of lands ; (2) carr^nng out of works for the improvement 
of installations; (3) carrying out of works for the improvement of lands; (4) increase 
of farming capital, in order to enable farmers to undertake, at the same time 
as the cultivation of the land, stockbreeding, poultry-keeping, silkwoim-rearing, 
beekeeping, domestic industries, etc. 

Banking experts estimate that the needs of Greece in respect of medium-term 
and long-term credit amount to at least ten million dollars. To meet the most 
pressing necessities in this matter, in view of the shortage of capital from which 
the agricultural credit institutions of the country are suftering, credits from for- 
eign sources seem, in present circumstances, indispensable. 

On the other hand, the importance of the part plaj^ed in Greek economic 
life b}^ the farms of the refugees, the returns from which are sufficient neither 
to maintain intact their productive capacity nor even to assure the maintenance 
of the farmers' families, is apparent from the ver^" number of these farms which, 
in June 1931, amounted to 232,512, with an area of 14,762,555 stremmas. 
The refugee or native farmers newly settled represent about a third of the farms 
of the v^hole of Greece and occupy 39 per cent, of the total cultivated area. 

Now the economic difficulties arising from the fall in the prices of agricultural 
products and from successive short crops, resulting from unfavourable weather 
conditions, have brought about, for the small landholders, a very critical position ; 
they have exhausted all their sa\nngs; their property is burdened by mortgages 
and runs the risk of foreclosure on the part of their creditors. It is not possible 
for them, in fact, to release themselves from the debts contracted at a time when 
agricultural prices were much more remunerative than at present. 

The total indebtedness of the farmers amounted, on 31 December 1930, 
to 8,474,363,348 drachmas (i), as appears from the following figures : 


Drachmas 

Debts to credit institutions underthe control of the State 1,677,302,556 
Debts incident to the expenses of settling refugees in the 
rural districts and to the lands and dwelling-houses assigned to 


them.3>757.58i,ooo 

Debts for lands assigned to native farmers directly settled 

by State action. 804,372,018 

Taxes due to the Treasury . 235,107,774 

Private debts of the fanners, about.2,000,000,000 


Total . . . 8,474,363,348 

These debts represent about 50 per cent, of the average annual return from 
agriculture. 

(i) J. S. Caramanos, Director-General at the Minutry of Agriculture: Greece. In: “ The Agriail- 
tural Crisis Vd. I. lycagne of Nations. Economic Committee. Geneva, 1931. 
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The State has been obliged to grant a moratorium to the farmerb and a 
Law of 4 January- 1930 suspended the lev3ring of distre-^s on rural immovable 
property for debts contracted by farmers for the cultivation of their lands. A 
bill on the settlement of agricultural debts was presented on 8 April 1933. 

The aggravation of the agricultural crisis in Greece being due particularly 
to the economic instability of the major part of the agricultural population, 
resulting from the inadequacj" of the returns, the eifectivess of the efEorts made 
to overcome the crisis depends on increasing the average level of agricultural 
returns. Now, it only seems possible to obtain this increase if the farmer is 
provided with sufficient funds in the form of medium-term and long-term credit. 
As long as these credits are not forthcoming, the country will not be able to con¬ 
solidate these farms of recent formation, and this is essential, in the opinion 
of the Government, not only to improve the conditions of national production, 
but also to ensure the maintenance of social peace (i). 

Hungary. 

Agricultural credit in Hungary takes the three forms of short-term, medium- 
term and long-term credit. The first is generally granted on the security of 
bills becoming due in three to six months, ordinarily bearing the signature of 
two or three sureties. It is mainly granted by the co-operative credit societies 
affiliated to the Central Mutual Credit Society of the ICingdom of Hungary. 
Uach time that a co-operative credit society affiliated to this central institution 
presents a bill to it to be rediscounted, the debt based on the bill must also be 
guaranteed b^** the member society which has made use of rediscount credit. 

Medium-term credit is organised, in the majority of cases, on the basis of 
bonds, generally against mortgage guarantee, for a period of one, two, or some¬ 
times five years. Loans of this kind contracted after the war were, to a large 
extent, provided by foreign capital and granted by the Central Mutual Credit 
Society, which has just been mentioned. In regard to these credits, there is a 
considerable tendency to supervise the employment of the sum lent. 

Long-term credit includes different t57pes: 

(1) Usually the loan is based on land bonds, the property which is being 
farmed constituting the security. The loan must not exceed 50 per cent, of the 
estimated value of the land mortgaged and, in the case of a forest or a vineyard, 
must not exceed one third of the estimated value (Laws XXXVI of 1876 and 
VII of 1928). 

(2) Special provisions exist for long-term loans to be granted to societies 
for hydraulic works or for land improvement. The amount of the credits which 
can be granted to these societies is regulated by the law in such a way that the 
mortgage charge can only in exceptional cases amount to 50 per cent, of the 
estimated value of the property comprised in the sphere of operations of the 
society which has obtained the loan. The part of the loan proportionately 

(i) E. J. Tsoudehos. Governor of the Bank of Greece: “ The Economic Situation in Greece and 
the Bank of Greece in 1932. ” Bank of Greece, Athens, 1933. 
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affecting each of the properties represents the mortgage on the property, and 
the accessor}" charges burdening the property are assimilated, in regard to their 
collection, to the public taxes. The loans of the t}"pe indicated ser^-e as the 
basis for the issue of land bonds, and the money raised thereby is devoted to 
carrpng out works for the regulation of watercourses or of land improvement 
(Uw XXX of 1889). 

(3) Ivoans based on bonds are also granted to encourage and to finance 
land settlement, the subdivision of lands, uorks for the regulation of watercourses, 
and land improvement. These loans may amount to as much as 75 per cent, 
of the property mortgaged, except in the case of loans for subdivision of land, 
which must not exceed two thirds of the estimated value. 

In regard to loans of the first and third kinds, complete amortisation takes 
place usually in 35 years, sometimes in 45 years. Since the war, no loan of the 
second t^-pe has been granted, for the need of this kind of credit has been provided 
for out of State funds. 

The issue of land and mortgage bonds in respect of loans of the kinds above 
indicated can only be made when the loan on which the issue is based is inscribed 
in the land register relating to the property serving as security, or in regard 
to the second type of loan, when the loan on which the issue is based has, in 
fact, been paid over. 

(4) The Central Credit Society has adopted a special type of loan, guar¬ 
anteed by a mortgage redeemable in ten years. In this type of loan interest 
alone is payable in the first five years, amortisation only beginning in the sixth 
year. 

(5) Mention must be made, in the last place, of the carrying out of the 
agrarian reform (i), in its financial aspect. From the beginning it was recognized 
that immediate pa^nment for the lands could not be demanded from the new 
owners, for, in the majority of cases, they did not possess any capital. Neither 
at the time of carrying out the reform nor later were credit conditions such 
that they would have been able to obtain, through private channels, credit on 
reasonable terms to pay the price of the expropriated lands. The intervention 
of the State seemed unavoidable. Owing to the social character of the reform 
and the monetary conditions of recent years the State was constrained to under¬ 
take the part of intermediary. In 1928 it concluded an agreement with the 
Swedish Match Cartel, under which it received a loan of 36 million dollars for 
financing the agrarian reform on terms equivalent to a rate of interest of 5% per 
cent. For canying out the reform an orgamsation, co-operative in form, was 
expressly established and was placed between the old and the new proprietors, 
cancelling the direct relations between the two parties. The State, or rather 
the co-operative society acting for the State, pays to the old landowner the price 
of the expropriated lands, and it is to the co-operative society that the new 
•owner pays the amortisation instalments. 

(i) See IHRIG Dr, X.: Agrarian Reform in Hungary. Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics 
and Sociology, Nos. 11 and 13, November and December 1931. Intematioiifll Institute of Agriculture, 
Home. 
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The expropriated owners obtain an indemnity, the amount of which is 
established, either by judicial process, or by the calculation of the administrative 
authority. In this latter case, the factor which serves to determine the amount 
of the indemnity is the net return indicated by the land register serving as basis 
for the assessment of the land tax; for each pengo of cadastral net return to 
be considered, an indemnity of 6o pengos is pa3"able. The persons to whom 
lands are granted repay by instalments extending over 52 3"ears the indemnity 
or purchase price to be paid for the property in question. The annual amortis- 
ation payment is equal to 5.4 per cent, of the purchase price and is pay'able in 
four equal parts. Now, as the person who has obtained land is not in an^" jurid¬ 
ical relation with the expropriated owner, whilst both have entered into a jurid¬ 
ical relation with the financial institution to which the settlement is entrusted, 
the purchase price is tramsformed, for the person to whom the land has been 
granted, into a loan. He gives a mortgage on the land assigned to him in the 
course of the agrarian reform. This charge is also guaranteed by inscription 
in the land register. 

To facilitate the opening of credits in favour of agriculture, the right has 
been created by Law XXII of 1930 to pledge cereals (wheat, rye, meslin and 
barley"), stored in the growers' barns or in elevators belonging to storage under¬ 
takings, but exclusively for the purpose of guaranteeing short-term loans. The 
law limits the classes of creditors in favour of whom such a pledge may be given. 
The pledge can only be legally given by means of a public act or by an act under 
private seal and must be inscribed in a special register kept at the mairie. If 
the giving of this pledge is communicated to the insurer, it extends also to the 
sum which the insurer will have to pay in case of damage. If the debtor fails 
to repay the loan at the due date, the creditor can sustain his rights in an action 
at law ; the debtor who acts in bad faith is liable to very heavy penalties. 

The usual rates of interest charged to farmers in Hungary are as follows: 

(1) For short-term loans, from 7 to 12 per cent. 

(2) For medium-term loans, from 7 to 8 per cent, 

(3) For long-term loans based on land bonds, from 7 to 7 % per cent. 

Four large institutions, co-operative in form, are specially engaged in sup¬ 
plying credit to agriculture : the Central Mutual Credit Society, the Land Credit 
of Hungary, the Land Credit Institution for Small Landowners, and the Association 
of Hungarian Land Credit Institutions. These institutions are subject to the 
Government. As their work is of public interest, the Treasury has contributed 
to the formation of their capital. They have also benefited by exemption to 
a considerable extent from taxes and fees. Their principal task, as we have 
said, is the negotiation of long-term redeemable loans and the issue of land 
and other bonds on the basis of such loans. From the point of view of agricul¬ 
tural credit the financial institutions organised in the form of limited liability 
companies have a certain interest in so far as they dispose of sufficient capital 
and include in their business the issue of land bonds as well as the granting of 
long-term redeemable mortgage loans which serve as basis for the issue of bonds. 

The increasingly difficult situation, from the point of view of credit, in which 
the farmers find themselves as a result of the fall in the prices of agricultural 
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products dearly appears from the reports of the banks. During the ^^ear 1932, 
it is remarked in the report of the Dand Credit of Hungary, the tendency to de¬ 
cline, still more accentuated than in the previous year, has had the consequence 
that the rural classes, in spite of their most earnest efiEorts, were hardly in a posi¬ 
tion to meet their financial engagements The returns from agriculture were 
reduced to an unprecedentedly low level, and this state of affairs had particularly 
serious consequences for those who had contracted debts in times when the prices 
on the world market were appreciably higher than they now are. The depres¬ 
sion of the home market and the international market had a marked effect on the 
work of the Land Credit, which was greatty restricted (i). The same was the case 
for the Central Mutual Credit Society, the co-operative societies affiliated to which, 
numbering 1,013 ^930 and operating in 2,618 out of the 3,433 com¬ 

munes of Hungary, granted, in particular, with a view to attenuating the effects 
of the crisis, export credits to the producers, on favourable terms and at advant¬ 
ageous rates. The capital employed for this purpose by the Central Mutual 
Credit Society amounted in 1930 to 68,289,692 pengos. The co-operative credit 
societies further intensified their action in organising the marketing of products ; 
owing mainly to this action, as well as to the efforts of Futura,” a commercial 
share company formed by the central co-operative societies for the sale of goods, 
the farmers were saved from even greater losses than those which they actually 
incurred. The products marketed through the co-operative societies, including 
the business directly transacted by the " Futura,"' amounted to about 1,200,000 
quintals to a value of 20,000,000 pengos. 

In regard to the Land Credit Institute for Small Landholders, the object of 
which is to procure credit, at moderate rates of interest for this class, the posi¬ 
tion of its loans at the end of 1931, as compared with the position at the end 
of the previous year, was as follows: 

31 December 31 December 

1930 1931 

Pengos Pengos 

Loans in mortgage bonds (pengos) at 7 per 

cent. 410,462.00 349,751.37 

Loans for 5 years (pengos). 1,301,290.00 478,900.00 

Mortgage loans (pengos) at 8 per cent. . . . 5,817,520.00 10,179,656.00 

Provisional loans (pengos). 792,967 00 828,922.00 

Loans in mortgage bonds (dollars) at 7 per cent, 24,985,150.33 24,889.483.03 

Loans in mortgage bonds (dollars) at 7^ per 

cent. 335*319-39 2,237,362.32 

Parochial loans in bonds, et 7 per cent. . . 7,016,341,71 6,964,022.83 

Advances of money for the purchase of land. 154,107,11 144.641.37 

Loans on property situated at the frontiers , 930,562.83 915,287.94 

Loans on the security of promissory notes . . 20,823,761.58 27,016,193.27 

62,567,481.93 73,904,222.13 

(i) In 1932 no redeemable loan was granted; 159 short-term loans guaranteed by mortgages 
were granted to a total amount of 
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From this comparison it appears that there was an increase in the amount 
of the loans outstanding at the end of 1931 over the amount outstanding at 
the end of 1930 of 11,336,740 pengos. In consequence of the difficult economic 
situation, the Institute was only able to grant long-term loans, so much demanded 
by the farmers, to a very small extent. It discounted, in 1931, 47,973 agricultural 
bills of the provincial institutes, for a total sum of 105,067,424 pengos. 

Better to indicate the position of the farmers we now reproduce some figures 
regarding the mortgage charges on landed property at the end of 1931 (i), fixing 
our attention on the most characteristic details of this important phenomenon. 
The gross charges, that is, without taking account of the amortisation pa3nnents 
effected, at the end of the year and the annual increase of these charges, in 
millions of pengos were as follows from 1923 to 1931: 


Yeat 

1925 

1926. 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 


Total at the end 
of the year (3) 

Annual 
Increase {2) 

109.9 

— 

348.4 

238.5 

677.9 

329-5 

- 1.034-5 

356.6 

- 1.567-0 

532.5 

. 1,844.6 

277.6 

. 2,038.0 

1934 


As ■will be seen, it is since 1926 that large debts have been contracted and it 
is in 1928 that the total debts contracted during ■the year reached their maxi¬ 
mum, to diminish subsequently from year to year. 

The net charges at the end of the year were as follows, in millions of pengos; 


Year 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 


Total 

net cbaiges 

9504 

1.393-5 

1.570-4 

1.716-5 


Of the net charges of 1931, 79.4 per cent, were in respect of loans granted 
by credit institutions, 4.9 per cent, in respect of other loans, and 13.7 per cent 
were other charges. 

After the war, the mortgage debts increased at a rate three times as rapid 
as before the war. 

The aggravation of the situation of agriculture is particularly clearly shown 
by the numerous inscriptions of mortgage charges imposed as a preUminary 


(i) Koneolv Dr. JuEES: charges hypothdcaires des proprifette fonci&res de Hongrie t la 

fin de 1931. Revu0 Hongroise de StaHstiqm, No. ii, November 1932. Central Statistical Office of the 
Kingdom of Hungary, Budapest. 

{2) Including loans granted by the Co-operative Sodely for the Financial SetUement of the 
Agrarian Hefbrm. 
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to levying distress, which increased from 13.9 millions of pengos in 1929 to 
19.7 millions in 1930 and 27.9 millions in 1931; by the inscriptions for arrears 
of taxes, which increased from 14 millions in 1929 to 21.2 millions in 1930 and 
to 27.b millions in 1931, and by the inscriptions for costs of levying distress 
and legal expenses, which increased from 2.1 milhons in 1929 to 3.1 millions in 
1930 and to 3.7 millions in 1931. 

According to a recent inquiry regarding loans granted by credit institu¬ 
tions (banks and savings banks, the central co-operative credit society and 
other co-operative credit societies), the amount of these loans outstanding at 
the end of 1931 was 1,363 millions of pengos, affecting 577,000 landowners and 
5 9 millions of cadastral arpents (i); 45.2 per cent, of the landowners had obtain¬ 
ed loans from these institutions and 37.3 per cent, of the total area of the 
properties was mortgaged as security for such loans. Half of the small landowners 
and almost half of the large landowners were indebted to the credit institutions 
in question. From the point of view of tlieir area, the very small and medium¬ 
sized properties were particularly indebted on account of loans of this sort. 
The major part of the loans granted by the credit institutions consists of loans 
on the security of bills (631.2 millions of pengos, or 46.3 per cent.) and long-term 
redeemable loans (623.2 millions of pengos, or 45.7 per cent.). The loans on 
the mortgage of very small properties are the largest in amount (418.4 mil¬ 
lions of pengos, or 30.7 per cent,); those on the mortgage of medium-sized pro¬ 
perties come next (258.1 millions of pengos, 18.9 per cent.) followed by those 
on the mortgage of small properties between ii and 50 cadastral arpents (256.8 
millions of pengos, 18.8 per cent.) and those on the mortgage of large proper¬ 
ties (249.8 millions, 18.3 per cent.). 

Classifying the loans granted by credit institutions according to agricul¬ 
tural regions, it is found that the properties of the Alfold (the Great Hungarian 
Plain) are in the most unfavourable situation; they are burdened hy 53 per 
cent, of these loans. 

According to the rates of interest charged at the end of the year 1931 ^ 
the interest due in respect of loans granted by credit institutions may be cal¬ 
culated at 134.2 millions of pengos. 

Analysing the class of " other charges, 72.6 per cent, of them burdened 
small properties of less than 50 cadastral arpents. These properties, which are 
less burdened than other properties in respect of loans granted by credit insti¬ 
tutions are, therefore, in regard to other charges ” in the most unfavour¬ 
able situation. Whilst the loans in question burden mainly properties of more 
than 50 cadastral arpents and the medium sized properties, it is the small 
properties of less than 50 cadastral arpents (and particularly the very small pro¬ 
perties) which have the most debts belonging to the class of other charges/* 

The properties which have mortgage debts representing more than 40 
times the net cadastral revenue have 576 millions of pengos of charges (58.2 
per cent, of the total charges), of which the loans granted by credit institutions 
represent 370 millions of pengos, or 34.9 per cent, of all the loans. The situ- 


(1) T cadastfal arpent =» 0.57546 hectares. 
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ation has, therefore, grown appreciably worse, particularly for the small landown¬ 
ers possessing less than 50 cadastral arpents, on whom the greater part ^72.6 
per cent.) of the increase in the charges falls. 

Information is only available regarding a part of the agricultural charges 
other than mortgages. These are estimated at 379 millions of pengos, including 
debts for small sums calculated at between 50 and 60 millions of pengos. Thus, 
then, the total charges, mortgage and other than mortgage, on Hungarian pro¬ 
perties may be estimated, at the end of 1931, at 2,100 or 3,200 millions of pengos 
At the end of 1932 this total probably amounted to 2,300 or 2,400 millions. 

It is considered that the indebted landholders would be in a less serious 
situation if they were debtors only of credit institutions. It is because they 
have several kinds of debts that the majority are unable to meet their engage¬ 
ments ; this is why the situation causes auxiet}". What particularly aggravates 
it is the sale of agricultural products at unsatisfactory^ prices and the difficulty 
of financing credit on reasonable terms. If the prices of agricultural products 
were to rise and credit conditions to improve, the situation of agriculture w-ould 
become better. Until these things take place, the general opinion is that no 
assistance can be permanently effective. 

Poland 

Amongst the institutions (i) which supply credit to agriculture, the State 
Agrarian Bank fulfils in Poland a particularly important function. It is a Govern¬ 
ment institution, which is incorporated and has a capital formed by a subsidy from 
the Treasury amounting, on i December 1932, to 130,000,000 zlotys and a reserve 
fund of 37,935,662 zlotys. 

lyong-tenn land credit is one of the principal kinds of business which it carries 
on. Such credit is granted : (i) in land bonds redeemable in 30 % years, issued 
on the security of first mortgages, for the purchase of lands rendered available 
by the subdivision of large properties, to occupiers of small and medium-sized 
holdings, and further for agricultural expenditure such as the erection of dwelling 
houses and farm buildings, for the repayment of private debts contracted on 
onerous terms, for the payments of shares of inherited property, for other payments 
in cases of the division of property, etc.; (2) in bonds, redeemable in 15 years,, 
to irrigation societies, particularly for carrying out improvements such as drain¬ 
age, drying and irrigation of land, improvement of pasture land, formation and 
reorganisation of fish-breeding establishments^ etc. 

The improvement loans granted to irrigation societies are guaranteed in 
conformity with the provisions of the r^me of lakes and rivers, according to 
which sums due in respect of such loans have the privilege of priority ; and the 
loans granted to individuals are guaranteed by a first mortgage, as also are the 
loans in land bonds. 

(i) In partirular the land credit societies, the co-operative societies and the conmninal loan 
and savings banks play an important part in the organisation of agiiailtural credit in Poland and 
contribute large sums to the financing of agricolture. 
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The Bank also grants short-term loans, on the security" of bills, for a period 
of several months, to supply the working capital necessary for the development 
of agriculture, that is loans for the purchase of chemical fertilisers and of selected 
seeds and loans to producers of selected seeds, butter, eggs, hops, flax, etc. The 
loans are distributed through the medium of local co-operative banks, communal 
banks and various agricultural co-operative societies. 

Medium-term credit business, as we shall see, is carried on to a very limited 
extent. 

The rates of interest on short-term and medium-term loans, which used to 
be between 8 and lo 34 cent, have latterlj^ been reduced to between 6^2 
9 per cent, according to the class of borrower (central co-operative societies, local 
co-operative societies, savings banks, farmers), in consequence of the reduction 
in the rate of discount of the Bank of Poland. Certain special loans enjoy more 
favourable rates of interest, varying from 2 per cent, upwards. 

Besides the operations which it conducts on its own account, the Bank 
conducts other business entrusted to it by the Treasury. Such business includes, 
in the first place, the granting of loans for purposes of general economic importance 
in respect of which the Government deems it desirable to grant loans out of State 
funds on speciall3" favourable conditions. These are loans for the encouragement 
of stockbreeding, fruit and vegetable growing, consolidation or subdi\nsion of 
lands, home colonisation, and the reconstruction of farms destroj^ed during the 
war. The rate of interest on the loans in question, which used to be between 
4 and 3 per cent., according to the purpose for which the loan was granted, 
was reduced last year to between 3 and 4 per cent., as one of the Government 
measures for the relief of agriculture. 

The task undertaken b}" the Bank was particularh’' difficult in 1931. X^Tiile, 
on the one hand, the demand for investment loans declined, improvement works 
becoming less and less remunerative, the crisis, on the other hand, gave rise 
to new needs, for which considerable means were required. The pressing question 
of the conversion of debts on burdensome conditions, moreover, became of prim¬ 
ary' importance, for, as appears from the annual reports of the banks, such 
debts were ruining even the soundest farms. It was also important to resolve 
the problem of the dismortgaging of the large properties, basing the solution on 
a scientifically planned subdi\dsion. The Bank could onl^- meet all these needs 
to a limited extent, its action being greatly hampered hy the want of capital. 

What further hampered the business of the Bank in 1931 was the difficult}’^ 
which it encountered in financing long-term credit operations, on account of the 
unfavourable situation of the stock market, both in Poland and abroad. The 
prolonged crisis arrested, in fact, the accumulation of capital and dried up the 
principal sources from which the Bank relied for funds to be invested in the bonds 
which it issued. The issue of bonds became, accordingly, greatly restricted. 
Bonds were only issued to the nominal amount of 22.6 millions, of which only 
10.4 could be placed in the country itself, and the Bank was obliged itself to 
take up the balance of 12.2 millions. 

In 1932, the issue of bonds by the Bank diminished still further. The nominal 
total amount of the land bonds issued was not quite 5.8 millions of zlotys. 



In view of the progressive restriction of the issues the Bank, not being able 
to develop its long-term credit business, devoted its attention particularly to the 
completion of the loans granted in previous j^ears the object of which was to 
enable the farmers either to complete the improvements they had begun or to 
fulfil their engagements regarding transactions for the purchase of land The 
total amount of the loans in land bonds paid to the borrowers in 1931 was 22.6 mil^ 
lions of zlotys, as compared with 66.6 millions in 1930 and 109.5 millions in 1929, 
On the other hand the total amount of improvement loans paid in bonds was 
only 7.7 million zlotys. 

In its anxiety to ensure the safety of the credit, the Bank adopted various 
measures for adapting the loans to the conditions created by the crisis. The 
principle was laid down that the loans granted to purchasers of land not exceed¬ 
ing hfl1f the estimated value must, at the same time, not exceed half the pur¬ 
chase price. The rules for estimating the value of buildings were amended by 
la^ung down that the estimated value must not exceed 75 per cent, of the sum 
for which the buildings had been insured against fire. Lastly, the minimum 
applied to investment loans, 2,000 zlotys, 1,500 zlotys and 1,000 zlot^^s, was also 
applied to loans for the purchase of land. 

The rate of interest payable on the land bonds issued by the State Agrarian 
Bank is 8 and 7 per cent, and that on improvement bonds 7 per cent. The rate 
of interest on long-term loans amounts in principle: on loans in 8 per cent, bonds, 
which are quoted at 94, to 8.91 per cent., and on loans in 7 per cent, improvement 
bonds, which are quoted at 83.25, to 8.66 per cent. 

Recognizing that these rates of interest were too heavy for agriculture, the 
Bank had already introduced prior to the crisis, for the class of borrowers finan¬ 
cially weakest, and particularly for purchasers of lands rendered available by 
subdivision, a reduction of between 2 and 4 per cent, on the annual rate of interest. 
The necessary funds for this purpose were drawn by the Bank partly from addi¬ 
tional payments received from the Treasury, partly from its own funds. 

These concessions proved insufiScient when the crisis came, on account of the 
heavy fall in the prices of agricultural products and the insolvency of the great 
mass of farmers. Accordingly at the beginning of 1932 the Bank applied the 
measures more widely with a view to: (i) a new reduction of 2 per cent, in the 
rate of interest for the benefit of all debtors for loans in land bonds and im¬ 
provement bonds, making a total reduction of 4 per cent. ; (2) the prolongation 
up to I April 1933 or rOctober 1934 of the due date of payments in arrears prior 
to I January 1932 ; (3) the authorisation to pay by instalment, the whole or 
part of the interest arrears; (4) the prolongation from 3 to 6 years of the 
special period during which debtors of loans in improvement bonds are exempt 
from the payment of instalments of amortisation and pay only the interest, thus 
prolonging the period of complete amortisation from 15 to 18 years ; (5) the 
grant to debtors of loans in land bonds of a prolongation of the period of amort¬ 
isation up to 30 years, within the limits of the plan of drawing by lot. 

The measures applied by the Bank doubtless represent a considerable allev¬ 
iation for the farmers, but they only affected a part of the agriculture of the 
country and could not resolve the whole of the rural financial problem. In face 
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of a new fall in the prices of agricultural products and an aggravation of the pos¬ 
ition of the properties in 1933, with a simultaneous diminution of the possibilities 
of rapidly overcoming the crisis, the general settlement of the question of the 
indebtedness of the farmers to the long-term credit institutions proved to be 
necessary, both in the interest of agriculture and in that of the institutions them¬ 
selves, in order that the farmers might be able to make headway against the 
present phase of acute depression. 

Accordingly, at the end of 1932, the Government presented to the Diet a bill 
for lowering the rate of interest and prolonging the periods of long-term credits. 
This bill was pas^^ed by the Diet and published on 24 December 1932 in the Jour¬ 
nal of the Lavjs 0/ the Republic of Poland (2so. 115, section 950). The three decrees 
of the Minister of Finance published in the Journal of the Laws of 10 February 
1933 (No. 7, sections 146,47,48) complete the law by laying down provisions for 
carrying it into effect. 

In accordance with the terms of these measures, the problem of the reduction 
of agricultural charges resulting from long-term credit was resolved in the follow¬ 
ing manner: 

(1) The interest on loans in land and other bonds granted by long-term 

credit institutions are reduced, according to the nature of the credit, to 4 5 and 

5 % cent, and the rate of interest on loans granted by the State Agrarian 
Bank is reduced to 4% per cent. Loans granted in land bonds at a rate of 5 per 
cent, or less wdll not benefit by an^' reduction, nor will land bonds subscribed 
by public issue on foreign markets and quoted on foreign stock exchanges. 

(2) The amortisation periods of loans have also been prolonged. For 
loans in land bonds granted by the State Agrarian Bank, as well as for the major¬ 
ity of agricultural loans, the prolongation is to 53 years, including the period of 
three years during which the debtor onh’ pa3’'s interest; and for loans in improve¬ 
ment bonds the period is prolonged to 36 years, including six years during which 
onl3’^ interest is paid. 

(3) Simultaneously with the reduction of the rate of interest and the pro¬ 
longation of the amortisation period, the land and other bonds issued on the basis of 
the loans are converted into redeemable interest-bearing bonds, in accordance with 
the principles applied to the rates of interest and amortisation periods of the loans. 
This provision does not apply to land and other bonds {a) of the State banks; 
(6) guaranteed by the treasury ; (c) on which the interest is 5 per cent, or less ; 
{d) placed on foreign markets by public issue and quoted on foreign stock exchanges. 

(4) In regard to the State banks, that is, the State Agrarian Bank and 
the Bank of National Economy, the question of financing involved in the conces¬ 
sions indicated has been separately resolved by an Order of the Minister of Finance 
dated 6 February 1933, which contemplates the reduction of the rate of interest 
and the prolongation of the amortisation period only for land and other bonds 
held by public institutions, by governmental institutions and by the Treasur3\ 
The land and other bonds hdd by individuals will not be converted, and the differ¬ 
ence between the rate of interest and the instalment of amortisation of these secur¬ 
ities and the reduced rate of interest and instalment of amortisation of the corre¬ 
sponding loans will be covered by the Treasury. 
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The development of long-term credit having undergone, as we have seen, an 
almost complete check, the Bank will devote its attention to short-term and med- 
itim-term credit. But in this field also there has been a serious contraction of 
the business, due both to the want of means and to the necessity of adapting them 
to the new conditions. Medium-term credit was mainly based on State funds. 
For short-term credit the Bank will secure the indispensable means by obtaining 
foreign and other credits, and also by taking advantage to a larger extent of the 
discount of the Bank of Poland. For the purpose of improving the position of 
agriculture, a new conversion of short-term loans into long-term loans was carried 
out to an amount exceeding 70 millions. This conversion was based on a more 
rational distribution of the dates of repayment of the loans and on the postpone¬ 
ment of the repayments. It afiorded relief to the debtors, but at the same time 
it made it necessary’' for the Bank to limit its short-term credit business. 

The short-term and medium-term loans together amounted, on 31 December 
1932, to 210.3 millions of zlotys as compared with 282,2 millions on 31 December 
1930. At the end of 1933. the short-term loans amounted to 87.5 millions of zlotys 
and the medium-term loans to 133 millions as compared with 206.2 millions and 
76 millions at the end of 1930. The total short-term credits, therefore, dimin¬ 
ished, in the course of the past two years, by 118.7 niillions of zlotys, or 57.6 per 
cent.; while the total medium-term credits increased, principally on account of 
the conversion of about 50 millions zlotys, by 61.8 per cent. 

It is recognised that the aggravation of the agricultural credit conditions, in 
addition to the heavy fall in the profit-earning capacity of agriculture and parti¬ 
cularly of animal husbandry, has contributed in Poland to render the situation 
of agriculture still more difficult. Account must be taken of the fact that the crisis 
came upon agriculture after a comparatively brief period of favourable conditions, 
during which the fanners only partially succeeded in restoring and completing the 
working capital and reserves destroyed by the inflation. Owing to the continuance 
of the crisis and to the fact that they had not sufficient resources at their disposal, 
the occupiers of agricultural holdings were compelled to have recourse to credit. 

On account of the scarcity of funds from which Poland is suffering these 
loans were contracted by the farmers on very onerous conditions, the rates of 
interest and dates of repayment not at all corresponding to the conditions of the 
farming undertakings. 

The following statement shows, according to the calculations of the State 
Agrarian Bank, the indebtedness of the farmers to the credit institutions on i 
October 1931. 

Indebtedness in respect of Short-term and 

C<>operative credit societies. 

District savings banks.. 

Communal loan and savings banks.. 

State Agrarian Bank.. 

Bank of National Economy. 

Joint stock banks. 

Bank of Poland.. 

Total, Short-term and Meffium-term Loans 


Medh0n-term Loans. 

Zlotys Zlotys 

321,300,000 
117,800,000 
14,700,000 
258,900,000 
97,000,000 
145.300.000 
58,600,000 


913,600,000 
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Indeuiedness in resp^^ct at Lono^tc/n: Loans, 
Loans in Mortage Bonds and Othtr Bonds. 


State Agrarian Bank.. 

Bank of National Econonay. 

Land credit societies. 

Private mortgage banks. 

Institutions of former States to which parts of the 

territory belonged (in liquidation). 

Total, Loans in Bonds. 


ZiftUS zi t.*** 

58,100,000 

464.900,000 

102,700,000 

258,900,000 

- 1,223,900,000 


Loans in Cash. 


State Agrarian Bank. 387,400,000 

Bank of National Economy. 69,200,000 


Total, Loans in Cash 


436,600,000 


Total, Long-term Loans.1,680,300,000 

Total, Short-term and Medium-term Leans . 913,600,000 


Total, All Loans . . . 2,594,100,000 


It is diflScult to form an idea of the private indebtedness of the farms on 
account of the absence of statistics on the subject. This indebtedness now 
represents an important item ; it has grown very markedly’ in recent years on 
lacouut of the private loans, both in cash and in goods, to which the agricul¬ 
tural undertakings were obliged to have recourse to a considerable extent, especi¬ 
ally during the crisis. What renders the general indebtedness very burdensome 
is not only the reduced profit-earning capacity of the farms, but also the excess¬ 
ive charges and expenses which are laid upon the farmers by reason of the 
dearness of the credit itself. 

The principal cause of the excessive indebtedness is not so much the absol¬ 
ute amount of the debts as the too high rates of interest and the unhealthy form 
of a great part of them. 

The want of capital which was felt in the period immediately following the 
inflation had compelled the credit institutions who desired to assure to the 
carmers the necessary working capital and coital for investment to adapt the 
rate of interest on the loans they granted to the high rate of interest prevail¬ 
ing on the regular market. Thus the majority of the long-term loans granted 
during this period by the {State banks, by the private banks and by the land 
credit societies were based on the issue of 7 or S per cent, land bonds. Taking 
as basis the highest quotations recognised by the State banks at which the 
bonds were issued, namely 82,75 and 93, the effective rate of interest on the 
loans w’as about 9 per cent. The rate of interest on short-term loans reached 
an even higher levd. Although the rate of interest charged by the central 
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institutions did not exceed 9 per cent., the cost of the credit was increased by 
the pro\'isioii for the local institutions. The late paid by the farmers on the 
irregular market was the highest, for it went to between 24 and 36 per cent, 
and uas generally n^uiious in choiactei. Kven during the period uhen 
conditions were favourable, the farmers could with difhculty meet these high 
rates of interest. It is for this reason that the t?tate banks, which realised 
the excessive cost of the ciedits granted, endeavoured from the beginning 
to diminish the charges by the application of bonuses, of specially favourable 
rates, etc. 

In order to protect the iarmers from the danger by which the}'' were 
threatened on the part of their creditors, the Government, desiring to avoid 
the sale by auction of agricultural holdings and a fall in the price of land, 
promulgated numerous laws for the purpose of enabling sound agricultural under¬ 
takings, which had become temporarily insolvent, to overcome the crisis. Amongst 
these u e may note. 

'i) The haw of 12 Alarch 1932, to facilitate the pa^mient of onerous 
debts burdening farms (i), In order to obtain for the owners of landed property 
who had difficult}- in paying arrears in respect of taxes and of onerous debts, the 
Law authorises them, whenever the said difficulties can be resolved by the sale of 
the uhule property or of parts of it, to proceed to the di'^dsioii of the property 
in a n.anner laid down by the Law itself and on the basis of ceitificates esta¬ 
blishing the necessity and utility of the dhision proposed. It is notewortliy 
that this law facilitates, to a large extent, division of properties with a new 
to liberating them from engagements, by making the pronsions of the Law on 
Agrarian Reform less strict, he financing of this division entrusted to the 
State Agrarian Bank, which was authorised to issue, for this purpose, special 
4 Jo per cent, land bonds. These bonds are not in free circulation but aie 
accepted by the Treasury in settlement of arrears of taxes, as well as by State 
banks in pa}TiTent of arrears of certain debts. 

{ 2 ) The Law of 7 i\Iarch 1932 granting facilities to fanners at times of 
judicial distraint (2). 

(3) The Order of 23 August 1932 on measures of protection against the 
consequences resulting from difficulties of pa}-ment in agriculture, which intro¬ 
duced for agricultural undertakings an institution of judicial supervision the 
function of which was to facilitate the farmers in preparing a plan for the set¬ 
tlement of their engagements and to give them the necessary time to put this 
plan into execution in agreement with their creditors. The postponement of the 
dates on which pa}Tnents are due may be granted for twelve months to the 
farmer who, though in possession of sufficient means, has momentarily ceased 
to meet his engagements for exceptional reasons beyond his own control and 
anticipates being obliged to suspend payments in a near future. The postpone¬ 
ment of the dates when payments become due is only a preliminary act to give 
the debtor the possibility of making arrangements with the creditor The 

fil Tostes published by the IntemaUonal Institute of Agriculture. 1032 SoiLs, No, 20. 

(2) 'rentes l^gislalifs, published by the Inlefnational Institute of Agiiculture. 1933 Sort's. No. 
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arraiigemcnt, known as the '' preliminary agreement between creditor i:id debtor. ” 
may c-m^ist in the postponement of the dne dates, in ainmgingf-jr repayment 
by instalments, in the reduction of the rate of interest uz in l>.e complete or 
p trtied cancellation of the interest, or even in the reduclion ex the mnounl of 
the debt. 

^4^ The Oxdtr ol a} August 1933 on the establishment of Arbitration 
Offices for questions of credit aSecting small properties. The postponement of 
the due dates and the preliminary agreements above referred to are applicable 
also to small properties, but as the procedure connected nith these preliminaiy’ 
agreements is costly for small property and rather length}'', the Older pro\-ides 
for the establishment of District Arbitration Offices. The purpose of the arbitra¬ 
tion offices is to help small landon nerb to obtain the postponement of the due 
dates or the possibility of repayment by instalments and to combat usury in 
ill the countr3\ 

(^) The Order of 23 August 1932 amending the Presidential Decree of 
29 June 1924, concerning usurioub loans with a \ 4 ew to facilitating the courts in 
combating usury; the Order provides for a less strict application 01 the rules of 
procedure in establishing proof of usur}^ 

(0) The Order of 23 August 1933 on the dividing up of mortgage debts 
aifecling properties bubdi\ided with a vietv to the repajunent of burdensome debts. 
Dy regulating the preventive agreements and introducing for certain cases the 
compulsor}" dividing up of mortgage debts at the time of the sale of a part of 
the laud, the order renders it easier for the owners to meet their engagements 
b}" means of the siibdmsion of the land. 

Xone of these four Orders contains protnsions to be applied generall}'' and 
autoinaticall}’. They require that in each particular case the initiative shall be 
taken b}’ the interested parties and their object is to create favourable conditions 
for the conclusion of voluntary arrangements between tht: farmer and his creditors, 
in order to facilitate the satisfaction of all the creditors, without prejudice to the 
properties-. 


Rrn.vxi\ 

The new re<iuiremeiits arising out of the agrarian reform and the economic 
crisis have rendered the problem 01 agricultural crgylit in R'lmania highly coni- 
ples. In the statement of reasons presented with the Law of 19 July 1931 on 
the ailvantages granted to the associations for the improvement of agriculture 
in Rumania (i), the Minister of Agriculture and Lands thus expresses himself: 
“ Our pi eduction per unit of area is too small, the quality and uuhbnnity of the 
produce le ives much to be desired and the relation between the costs of pu'duc'tion 
and the value of the products obtained is unfavourable, precisclv because of the 
small <quantity obtained per hectare and because of the quality, which does not 
correspond to the requirements of the world market. The cause of this state of 
affairs, rv hich we find in man}’ parts oi the country, lies in the routine methods 


[1) official Journal of the Kuigiiom of Ritimmia, Xo, iCy. Bucare.<t, 22 July 1931. 
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of work followed by the small farmers, in the absence of the vocational training 
and the moral ehort required for the adoption of certain methods of work mere 
adequate for present day requirements. This nioral factor rendering Rumanian 
agriculture backward, has been aggravated hy external causes, the world agricul¬ 
tural crisis, Ihe burden of debt*^, the disproportion between the productivity' of 
agriculture and the fiscal charges, and the terriblj" excessive subdiyusiou of pro¬ 
perty. ” 

Xow, according the opinion of Rumanian experts in credit questions, it is 
necessary" in the first place that the peasant should be able to find financial aid 
under suitable conditions: 

(1) When his crop is insufficient to enable him to live and maintain his family. 

(2) When, after a bad 5"ear, he has no reserve left to bu3" the grain 
necessary^ for sowings. 

(3) When he wishes to replace extensive culti^^ation by an intensive 
cultiy-ation capable of giving a net return proportionate to the capital employ-ed. 

(4^ When, particularly’’ in view of foreign trade, he deems it necessary 
to produce articles of superior quahty, and this would require good seeds, fertil¬ 
isers, etc. 

(5) When he v^ishes to enlarge his holding, the ty^pical holding of 5 hect¬ 
ares being too small to assure the maintenance of a numerous family". 

These manifold needs of credit are ordinarily satisfied, as far as their re¬ 
sources will allow, particularly by the co-operative credit societies (popular 
banks) which numbered 4,733 in 1931 (i). These co-operative societies, as well 
as others existing in the country", are grouped in Federations and find in the 
National Office of Rumanian Co-operation their official centre of administrative 
and technical assistance; in the Central Co-operative Bank their financial centre, 
and in the Co-operatiy"e Central Association for Import and Export an inter¬ 
mediary" for the supply of agricultural requisites and for the joint sale of the 
agricultural products of their members (2). • 

(1) Ihese banks, 'wrhicli contain 9954^2 members, granted loans to tbeir members to tlie amount 
ot 5 »iS3^263,ooo lei in 1931* At the same period they had 2,046,909,000 lei of paid up capital 

11577)89-1,000 lei of deposits. 

(2) To the Co-operative Central Association for Impoi t and Export were atfiliatcd, on 31 December 
1932, 112 co-opcrati\"c societies, including 17 federations and 37 popular banks. The federations under¬ 
take, on behalf on the a ffi li a ted s^eties, the foUovring operations: (i) the purchase of implements 
and machines, of seeds, of fertilisers, etc.; (2) the sale on commission of agriailtural products; (3) the 
organisation of the joint sale of theproductsof the co-operative societies and of their members; (4) the 
making of advances on agricultural products intended for sale, etc. For the development of its foreign 
biisiiLess the Central Association has secured the assistance of certain large business houses which 
represent its interests on the most important markets. During the years 1929 and 1930 the Central 
Association marketed 7b4i7 tons of cereals, of whi^ about 61,000 were exported and the remainder 
sold on the home market. In 1932 the Co-operative CcntralAssociation for Import and Export exported 
9,591 tons of wheat, 41,398 tons of maize and 14,504 tons of barley. Most of these latter operations 
were firm purchases and sales : little use was made of the system of selling on credit, but in such cases 
advances, on which the sellers had to pay interest, were made by the federations. The subsaibed 
capital of the Co-operative Central Association on 31 December 1932 was 8,755,000 lei and the paid up 
capital 6,015,918 lei. 



ihe Central C-operative Bank. whic!i estculi^ieC April ^anJer 
the Law of aS IMarch 1929 on the re-or^^anisation of co-operatioii, is cC :: n eulal 
company ia which the State participates as o shareholier bile Iw bide with 
larj>e number of co-operative socielies < f different kinds and ‘.f federariuns. The 
capital v\as fixed at 1,000 million lei; half was snb^^cribed h^* the Stale ; the other 
half is being subscribed b^’ the affiliated societies •!). Trom 4 IMarch 1931 it 
adopted, in favour of the popular bank'^, of the other co-opera rive societies and 
of the federations, a new system of loans, divided, according t<. their purpose, 
their amount and the length of the j)eriod for repa^mieiit, into five classes : 

(1) Maintenance loans ; 

(2) Loans for working capital; 

(3) Loans for investment; 

^4) Loans for circulating capital; 

(5) Loans for the reparaient of deposits. 

The maintenance loans take the form of discounts and are granted for sum 
ranging from 3,000 to 50,000 lei per person. There are two kinds : {a) loans 
for agricultural works, for seeds, for repair cf implements, etc. ; {b) loans for per¬ 
sonal needs, the object of wliich is to i)rovide the means necessar}* for maintaining 
the family and for meeting the exper.ses occasioned by certain occurrences, such 
as births, illuesses, baptisms, trials, etc. 

^Maintenance loans ma}" be obtained from the Central Co-operative Bank, 
by direct discount, by the popular banks of the old Kingdom of Rumania which 
have at least 500,000 lei of capital and b}'' the popular banks of the new Rumanian 
provinces (Trans'ylvania, Bessarabia, Bukovina and the Baiiat) which have at 
least 300,000 lei of capital and resert’es. The popular banks which do not fulfil 
these condemns must present their bills for discount through the medium of 
a federation, or through another popular bank that can directly discount 
bills. 

In 1932 the Central Co-operative Bank granted maintenance loans to the 
amount of 2,981,957 lei. The total amount of the maintenance loans granted 
by the Bank up to 31 December 1932 was 57,439,767 lei. 

To popular banks which charge interest to their borrowers not exceeding 
12 per cent., the Central Co-operative Bank charged 7 per cent, interest; to other 
banks, 9 per cent. 

The acceptance of bills for discount is subject, in principle, to the follow¬ 
ing, amongst other, rules : 

(1) The sum advanced to a person must not exceed one third of his 
productive property, that is property which directlj^ yields income, such as 
cultivated land, live stock, buildings rented, etc. 

(2) The debtor's ability to repay must be strictly ascertained. Repay¬ 
ment must be made, in principle, in six months. In exceptional cases, postpone¬ 
ment may be allowed for a further period of three to six months. Loans 

(i) On 31 December 1932, the Central Co-operative Bank had as shareholders 2,149 co-operative 
societies, whidi had subscribed capital to the amount of 81.930,000 lei, of which 62,674,575 iei 
paid up. 
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for food, seeds, repair of implements, etc., must be repaid in between 9 and 12 
months. 

Loans for working capital are granted, either to co-operative societies or 
through co-operative societies to individuals, for the purchase of goods and re¬ 
quisites, machines and implements, the amortisation oi which requires more 
than two 3’ears, as well as for the pajmient of rents and for advances on grain 
or other stored products, in which case the loans are more quickh’ repaid. 
These loans are only granted, in principle, through the medium of the fed¬ 
erations, on the security of bills, bearing the corporate signatures with or with¬ 
out the further surety’ of the Committee of ]\ranagenient, and secured hy a 
pledge agreement. The loan must be repaid at the moment of the sale of the 
pledge, in the case of implements and cereals; at the expiration of a ^-ear’s 
tenancy, in the case of loans for the pa^unent of rent, and in periods specially 
fixed in other cases. 

The loans for working capital granted b}* the Central Co-operative Bank 
in 1932 amounted to 15,149,677 lei. Up to 31 December 1932 the Bank had 
granted loans of this kind to the amount of 30,573,802 lei. 

Investment loans, secured b^" mortgages, are granted: 

(i) To associations of peasants for the purchase of lands where they 
have deposited 50 per cent, of the price with the Central Co-operative Bank; 

{2) To co-operative societies which wish to construct buildings and which 
possess, in addition to their lands, a liquid fund (handed over to the Central 
Co-operative Bank) amounting to at least one third of the cost of construction. 

The interest on such loans is g per cent, and the period may vary between 
3 and 15 years. The Central Bank had granted, up to 31 December 1932, 
investment loans to the amount of 436,724,240 lei. 

Loans for circulating capital are granted to federations on the security 
of bills bearing their corporate signature, or of bills issued by the co-operative 
societies and discounted by the federation. These loans are intended to supply 
the federations with the means necessary for current business with their afiiliated 
societies. The loans for circulating capital granted up to 31 December 1932 
amounted to 951,883,812 lei. 

Lastly", a special form of loan is the loan for short periods granted by the 
Bank to enable co-operative societies to repay deposits entrusted to them. Up 
to 31 December 1932 these loans amounted to 57,819,205 lei. Their object is 
to assure the safety and the liquidness of the interest-bearing deposits of the 
popular banks when there is danger of a run upon them. To restrain the tend¬ 
ency to invest deposits in long-term loans, for longer periods than those within 
which the deposits can be withdrawn, or in risky investments, the Bank has 
laid down the following rules for the co-operative societies: 

(i) That a certain relation must be fixed between the societj-'s own 
funds and the total amount of deposits accepted. 

(3) That deposits shall be utilised in forms allowing of their rapid realisation. 

At the present time it is difficult to insist on the application of rigid rules 
in regard to loans of any kind. This explains the decrease in all credit oper¬ 
ations in 1933. 
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During the course of its existence (4 April 1929 to 31 December 1932) the 
Central Co-operative Bank has granted loans to the total amount of 1,734,285,383 
lei (I). 

In connection with the agricultural crisis, the Bank has for some time past 
been studpng two fundamental problems: the obtaining of better prices for agri- 
cultuial products through the organisation of joint sales and the lowering of the 
rate of interest on loans. 

In regard to the marketing of agricultural products, the Bank has organised 
the financing of the grain crops with a view to introducing the system of joint 
sale, in collaboration ^ith the Co-operative Central Association for Import and 
Export. Under this system the producers either deposit their grain, directly or 
through the co-operative societies or federations, in the warehouses of the Central 
Co-operative Bank, or load it in trucks consigned to its address or to an address 
indicated by it. For the grain thus deposited or consigned, they receive an 
advance on the security of an instrument pledging the grain and an order I0 
sell. The order to sell may be either for an immediate sale at the price of the 
day, or for sale at a minimum price within a period of not less than 30 days, at 
the choice of the person who deposits or consigns the grain. In the case in which 
an order to sell at a minimum price is given, if the grain cannot be sold within 
30 days at the price fixed, it will be sold at the price of the day within the 15 
following days at latest. When an order for immediate sale, at the price of the 
day, is given, the advance will be 75 per cent, of the price of grain calculated 
at the Braila parity; w’hen the order is for sale at a minimum price, fixed by the 
producer, the advance will be of 50 per cent, of the price of the grain, calculated 
in the same way. 

On these advances the producers pay interest at the rate 01 10 per cent, 
per annum for at least 30 days. 

Before being stored or consigned the grain is cleaned, weighed and graded 
by quality. 

The instruments pledging the grain, together with the orders to sell, received 
by the Bank from co-operative societies or federations are transmitted to the 
Central Co-operative Association for Import and Export, wrhich, as soon as it is 
in possession of these documents, proceed to make agreements for the sale of 
the grain. 

The advances are paid over to the producers b}" the federations, popular 
banks and co-operative societies, which for this purpose will he supplied with 
the necessary funds by the Bank. 

Immediately after the sale of the grain by the Central Association, the Bank 
proceeds to the final settlement of the accounts in favour of the producers who 
have taken part in the operation. 

The Bank intends to extend the business combining operations of financing 
with those of marketing also to other agricultural products, such as eggs, poultr}", 
milk, butter, cheese, fruit, vegetables, etc. But this initiative encounters an 

(r) In this total are not included either the operaiions on commission, nor those relating to the 
old Central Association of Co-operative Societies. 
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obstacle in the tooindividualisticmentalityof the peasant, who does not willingly 
adopt collective inetho^ls of economic oisanisatio^'’. 

In any case, for carr>nng out this programme, as well as in general, for the 
support and development of agriculture, means are requited which at present 
the institutions which do agricultural credit bu^iiie'^s do not possess; the fanners 
are consequent!}" obliged to seek on the free market the capital necessary tor the 
cultivation of their land, and obtain it from commercial banks, from private 
individuals, and from their own suppliers, at exaggerated rates of interest. This 
is the origin of a law against VLsnxy promulgated in April 1931, in accordance 
with w^hich the rate of interest must not be more than 6 per cent, higher than 
the official rate of discount, w^hich, at the time the law W’as passed, ^vas 8 per cent, 
and at present is 7 per cent. 

As to the lowering of the rate of interest it must also be recalled that the 
Bank, since October 1930, only charges to the affiliated organisations 7 or 9 
per cent, so that the individtial borrowers generally pay 12 per cent. On the 
other hand the co-operative societies borrowing from the Bank were relieved by 
the spreading of the dates of repayment over long periods, having been authorised 
to pay their debts by annual instalments spread over 10 or 15 \"ears and, generall}^ 
in accordance with their capacity to pay and their income^', reduced as they 
are by the crisis. The action of the Bank in this field is connected with the 
action for the relief of agricultural indebtedness undertaken by the Gov'ernnient 
as a measure rendered imperatively necessary b}" the condition of agriculture. 

The debts, according to official statistics (i), amount to 5-2,347,593,294 lei, 
thus distributed; 

(1) Debts of owners of agricultural land possessing more than 10 hectares, 
i 4 > 970 , 795,594 lei; 

(2) Debts of owners of agricultural land possessing less than 10 hectares, 

37.376,797,700 lei. 

Details of this- indebtedness are given in the following tables: 


Debts of Owners of Agricultural Land possessing more than 10 hectares who 
have made Application to Benefit by the Law on the Relief of Agricultural Debts. 


Cljissss of dcbtors 

Number 
of agricul¬ 
tural 
debtors 

Per¬ 

centage 

Total area 
of the 
properties 
in 

hectares 

Per¬ 

centage 

Amount 
of the 
debts in 
millions 
of lei 

Per¬ 

centage 

A'V'etage 

per 

hectare 

up to 500,000 lei. 

From 500,000 to 1,000,000 lei . . 
From 1,000,000 to 5,000,000 lei . 
From 5,000,000 to 10,000,000 lei . 
Over 10,000,000 lei. 

12,527 

1.747 

1,996 

332 

192 

74,66 

11.85 

1.97 

1.15 

493.694 

89,479 

199,600 

66.400 

38.400 

55-61 

10.08 

22.49 

7.4B 

4-33 

2,536 

1,608 

4,692 

2,278 

3,797 

16.94 

14.14 

31-34 

15-22 

25-36 

5.136 

18,641 

23.507 

34.307 

98,880 

Total . . . 

16,794 

100 

887,573 

100 

14.971 

100 

16,867 


(i) ** Conveishinea Datoiiilor Agricole. ” Ministry of Justice, Service of Judicial Statistics. Buca- 
test, 1932. 
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Number 
of owaeib j 
ot 

agncultural 

load 

! 

1 Totcl arcc* , 

1 rt tLe ' 

1 Per- ipronerties P^-r- 
..n 

centage tht usand« ce:it£,£.c 

1 ! 

j beciaies 

1 I 

Nimpcr 

rt 

agncullaml 
dcotors 1 

i 

Per¬ 

centage 

T talarui 

1 i 

l^dcblcJ 

I rc pcrties 

m 

II ousacds 

1 

liectart.s ' 

Per¬ 

centage 

Old Kini^doiii. 

l,9^,2 7g 

01 051 

4,ij82 

'•3 orl 

1 

I,20Q,lS2 

1 

3S 35 

1 

2,806 

360? 

Bessarabia. 

608,07 

62 S3I 

2,2c S 

02 44I 

360,071 J 

37 17 , 

I.32S, 

27 30 

Transylvania. 

1,111,754 

50 -!'■» 

2,253 

<)0 

75<>.02S 

■\o 51 


3n 0*’ 

Bukovina. 

i<)S,<.)7o 

57 20j 

250 

7i.SS( 

1 

I J.\ 5 oO| 

42.74 

9i5j 

28.12 

Total . . . 

3,863,0831 

1 60 80^ 

0 0*)2 

'■>30; 

2,4-j.,7Si‘ 

30.14 

3 60 J 

3 »' 93 


Regtoxs j 

Number i 

of 

1 creditors 

Debts, m milh« ls ot lei, oi.. icers of agncultural Ian a to 

Total 1 
Icbt" .n 
mibiuns 

of lei 

Per¬ 

centage 

Popular 

banks 

1 Pcfl- 1 1 

' credit m- 
centag. btitution«;' 

Per- , 
ccutage' 

Pii\ate 

in- 

di\ idual'^ 

Pea- 

ccrlace 

1 

Old Kingdom . , | 

740,349 

<3,21 \ 71 


711^ 8 

I 

|0 \CI 

1 2 2 

24 I ^ 

175'''’ 2 

^7.oo 

Bessarabia . . . ' 

169,0411 

1 732 6j 

1 28 88* 


57 86 

Sii 31 

>S ' 6 

2 5^6 i#' 

70 

Transylvania , . 

1,239,004 

1,870 

1 

7 112 01 

52 ov 

5.4T 1 t> 

56 <»! 

I5,20l> »> 

40 oS 

Buko\ina .... 

1 

1 2314 

i 

34| 

S'HJ t| 

28 08 

1.252 4 

6U 58 

2,007 II 

5 5=i 

Total ... 

2.33 6072 

9.061 3 

1 

24 24 

\ 

ib,557 9i 

1 

4< 30 

11 75* »> 

31 

1 

1 

100 


As the fall in prices continued, the Government considered it indispensable 
to proceed to the conversion of the agricultural debts (Laws of ib April 193Z 
and 19 October 1932) (i). The new landowners created by the agrarian reform 
having had need of investment credit and of other forms of credit were able to 
obtain them only at very high rates of interest. Up to 1927-2S and as long 
as the prices of agricultural products were well maintained, these rates of interest 
were bearable, but as soon as prices began to decline, the agreed charges became 
impossible to bear. The Agricultural Mortgage Credit Company" and the Ruman¬ 
ian Bank of Agriculture, both established in 1931, not having sufficient resources 
to meet all needs, and no other solution having been regarded as possible, the 
relief of indebtedness became necessary. 

The relief of agricultural indebtedness is based on the following principles: 

(1) Reduction by between 10 and 50 per cent, of the amount of the 
debts, according to their nature and the length of time since they were contracted; 
this reduction was justified by the legislature on the ground of the usurious rates 
of interest that had been charged to the debtors; 

(2) Reduction of the rate of interest to 4 or 5 per cent.; 

(3) Repayment of the debts to be spread over a period of 30 years. 

(1) Tcxtesl^latifs, pubUshedby the International Ia:3tUiTte of Agrietdture. 1033 Series, No. 2S 
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The above-mentioned laws have been amended by the Law of 13 April 1933, 
establishing a moratorium for fi\e years for agricultural debts. During this 
period, creditors and debtors will have the possibility of coming to an agreement 
for the liquidation of past debts iii order to permit the resumption of credit 
operations, which, at present, have almost completely ceased. 

To contribute to the work of the relief of agricultural indebtedness, the 
Central Co-operative Bank lowered the rate of interest on loans already granted 
to 3 per cent. The loans granted since the promulgation of the laws remain 
subject to the rate of interest fixed according to the nature of the loan. 

From the general situation in Rumania it appears that, on account of the 
low returns from farms the remuneration of capital invested in agriculture and 
the repa^mient of loans cannot at the present time be assured, as they formerly 
were. 


YrGOSLAVIA. 

By several stages and after a long work of formation (i), a central institution 
for canyung on agricultural credit business in all its forms was finally established 
by the Law of 16 April 1929, No. 30,630. This institution, the Prmleged Agri¬ 
cultural Bank, has a share capital of 700 millions of dinars, to which the State 
contributed by subscribing for shares to the amount of 120 milli ms of dinars. 

Taking account of the situation of agriculture in the country, the Council 
of Management of the Bank laid down, from the beginning of its working, the 
fundamental bases of its credit policy. These bases are determined by the follow¬ 
ing requirements: 

(i) To provide above all by the grant of mortgage loans for facilitating 
the repayment of the debts of the peasant farmers which, up to the time of the 
promulgation of the law above mentioned, placed them in a very precarious 
position, on account of the too brief period allowed for repayment and of the 
very high rate of interest. 

In the period following the war, in fact, it was necessary to restore, in certain 
regions, the properties damaged by the war; in other regions, where the peasants 
had surplus capital, it was utilised in the purchase of land. But the land was 
often bought on credit and at prices which did not correspond to the return from 
it, especially w'hen the prices of agricultural products began to fall. The peasant 
also incurred debts for the purchase of live stock, machines, implements, and, 
to a certain extent, for carrjung out improvement works. Debts were even con¬ 
tracted as a result of calamities or, in years of bad harvest, to buy food for men 
and live stock, as well as to maintain in the villages the standard of life which, 
in periods when circumstances were favourable, was very high. All these debts, 
in spite of the disadvantageous conditions on which they had been contracted, 
were borne as long as the products of peasant farms could be marketed. Peasant 
farms were able even to bear fairly well the period of inflation. As the farms 
are cultivated mainly by the families themselves, the pressure was supported by 

(ij See: The Agricultural Credit Situation in Jiigosilavia. Intertuitiofuil Revtenf of AgricuUuref 
September 19^8. Rome. International Institute of Agriculliue. 
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the peasants first of all by reducing their standard of life and then by avoiding 
all investment of capital. But when the world crisis affected also Yugoslavia, 
the situation of rural property became much more difficult. The impossibility 
of export made the prices of agricultural products fall considerabh’ and the 
disproportion between the prices of agricultural and of industrial products 
became great. The slight development of the towns and of industry, as well as 
the inadequac}’ of the means of transport, tended further to aggravate the situa¬ 
tion. Agricultural indebtedness, w^hich was estimated at 4,000 millions of dinars 
towards the end of 1930, has since considerabl}* increased, owing to the aggrav¬ 
ation of the economic crisis. 

{2) To satisfy the farmers' current needs of credit by means of small 
loans (personal agricultural credit), within the limits of their real needs and of 
their solvencj’. 

(3) To help by means of loans any action calculated to increase agricul¬ 
tural production, particularly the work of such organisations as co-operative 
societies for production and consumption (silkworm-rearers' societies, vine-grow’- 
ers' societies, dairy societies) and organisations for the purchase and settlement 
of land. 

(4) To help, b}” moral means and by periodical inspections, the better 
organisation and the development of agricultural co-operative societies. 

To carry out its programme the Bank grants principally three kinds of 
loans, namely: 

(1) Ivong-term mortgage loans, for periods ranging from 5 to 23 years; 

(2) Medium-term loans, for periods of from i to 3 years* 

(3) Short-term loans, for periods of not more than one ^^ear. 

In the post-war period the importance of long-term credit, already consider¬ 
able, has further increased, and a great number of applications were made to 
the Bank for this kind of credit, the need for which, it is thought, will increase 
in the future, owing to the great necessity of improvements to agricultural 
properties. 

Next in importance comes medium-term credit, which is utilised for the 
purchase of live stock and of the smaller implements, for the carrying out of 
small improvement works, etc. This credit, which is granted b}’’ the Bank ex¬ 
clusively through the co-operative societies, is not far behind long-term credit 
in the need which is felt for it, and it shows a tendency to develop very greatly. 

Short-term credit, on the other hand, is still comparatively little developed. 
By its nature, it ought to serve for purposes of agricultural production and trade 
and for operations lasting for a year at most. In the opinion of the Bank, the 
more intense development of this form of credit would depend: 

(1) on the reorganisation of the markets for agricultural products; 

(2) on the construction of general warehouses and elevators; 

{3) on the improvement of the means of transport; 

(4) on a clearer understanding of the nature of this form of credit on the 
part of the persons to benefit by it, who ought to refrain from utilising it for pur¬ 
poses which can only be carried out with the help of long-term or niediuni-tenn 
loans. 
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The Bank albo finances the purcluibc ami bUlxUvision of tlie lands of the 
fonner large landowners, granting to the purcliaseis, by a rapid puKoduie, loans 
for adequate periods. 

In consequence of the exhaustion of the Bank’s own lesources, ol Ihc iuqx^ss- 
ibilit3" of obtaining other funds by means of loans, of delays in the pa3’nient of the 
instalments of repayment which became due, the Bank was obliged in Augtist 
1931 to limit its operations to the h)ans authorised. It was decided not to receive 
any new applications for mortgage loans, but to leceive and to consider only 
applications coining from co-operative societies. 

During 1930 and 1931, the following mortgage loans wcic autliorised and 
paid for the purposes of purchase of land, conversion of debts, construction of 
rural biiildings and carr3dng out of improvement woiks: 


yL\R 




. . . 


- - 


-“ 

“ 

I/vms aui 1 u>iis< d 


Number 

Aimmnt 
m diii.im 

Ni ml>er 

Viuount 
m (liM LIS 

I 

1 |U,, I Uioo 

10, I (M) 

•>, >(*0 




I"* 

1 

0 , 1 , 0 , 1 , , ,0 

I S 0^ ^ 

1 , >0 


\\crac:(. 
tiiuoiuit oi 
loati', paul, 
in <lmais 


',4.1 S^) 
21,70, 


The securit}^ accepted for these loans was ciiKivablc lands and lands with 
rural buildings. According to its regulations, the Bank can giant, in the case 
of lands mortgaged, up to 50 tier cent, of their value, and in the cii'-e of niral 
buildings mortgaged, up to 30 per coat. Uxii these pcn'vntagcs, as a measure 
of prudence, especially in the present situation, have never been reached. 

Transactions with the co-operative societies occupy a very important place 
in the business of the Bank, which sees in these organisations the basis tor the 
“ soundest and most useful ” agricultural credit business. Medium-term credit, 
as we have seen, is in fact supplied exclusively through such societies. It is 
granted against individual agreements of members of the co-oj>cralivo societies 
bearing the signatures of the principal debtor and of two sureties, as well as 
the endorsement of the local and central co-oporativo organisations. 

In 1930 and 1931, 105,189 loans amounting to 323,27^,003 dinars were 
authorised, and 89,621 loans amounting to 285,151,195 dinars were paid (i). Out 
of a total of 4,500 co-operative credit societies existing in the country, 2,400 were 
in a position to take advantage of the services of the Bank; of this number, 
up to the end of 1931, 1,613 had received loans. 

In 1931, interest at 10 per cent, was charged on loans gnaranted by bills; 
9 per cent, on mortgage loans up to 300,000 dinars in amount and 10 per cent. 

(i) The dilference between Uic hwins authoristvl {incl Iho loans i)ai(l roMills Iroin Uu* iacl Ihnt 
members of co-operative sodcUcs often ask for sums to im*<‘t all couUtiK(‘ndes, Inil tlo aoi always 
utilise iliem in full. * 
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above ihib amount; 7 per cent,, since i April 1931, on loans to co-operative socie¬ 
ties and 9 per cent., since 26 September of the same year, on loans guaranteed 
by the deposit of securities. 

The general fall in prices, which particularly affected live slock and made 
the sale of wine impossible, the dilEculty in recovering the proceeds ol the sale 
of wheat, various calamities due to the weather, floods and untimely rains in 
certain regions, and epidemics among the live stock, have compelled the Bank 
to modify, as the crisis developed, tlie principles on which the payment of the 
annuity charges and of sums falling due was regulated, each case being specially 
considered and a complete or partial postponement of the payments being 
authorised. Postponements have been granted principally for the following 
reasons: 

(1) calamities which have destroyed more than 50 per cent, of the 
agricultural production, such as drought, hail, floods, fires and earthquakes; 

(2) illness and death in the borrower*s fainil3’', particularly of the head 
of the family; 

(3) epidemic diseases of live stock and closing of the live stock markets; 

(4) parasites of plum trees and other diseases of fruit trees in the regions 
where there are many orchards; 

(5) want of access to roads and impossibility of tiansport; 

(b) impossibility of collecting the proceeds of sales of produce sold on 
deferred payment; 

(7) impossibility of marketing agricultural products, disproportionate 
fall in price, especially in the case of holdings which have a special or restricted 
production; 

(8) cases in which it is necessary to prevent sale at very low prices, 
particularly of cattle and store pigs; 

(9) cases in which it is necessary to prevent the sale of drai^ght animals, 
especially those of small landholders; 

(10) to prevent tlie forced sale of wine at an unfavourable period in 
the regions where vine-growing is the principal agricultural production. 

From this enumeration ft is clear that the Bank is particularly anxious to 
avoid the consequences of the sale of produce on iinfavourable conditions and, 
generally, the imj^overishment of the fanners. 

In all justified cases, the Bank also authorises the prolongation of the period 
within which a long-term loan must be repaid when the period of the loan, at 
the request of the debtor, had been made shorter than that contemplated by 
the regulations; this is done with a view to diminishing the amount of the annuity 
charges and facilitating their payment, ^ 

By the Law of 19 April 1933 (i) and by other measures, provision has been 
made also in Yugoslavia for the protection of the farmers and for the conversion 
of debts. 

G. Cosi?ANzo. 

(i) Textes 16 gislati£s, published by the luternatioiial Institute of Agriculture. 1933 Series, 
No. 16. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 

Books. 

h(ononnc<: 

INSTITUTFUR K<^NjUNK'ruRFc^RSainN<;. KonjuiikUirstativSl ischcss Ilanclbucli 1931. 
Berlin, R. Hobbing, 1933- 3^4 p. 

CONDI^IFFE, J. B. China to-day: economic. Boston, Mass., World peace founda¬ 
tion, 1932* 203 p. 

EtNAUDi, Iv II sistema tributario italiano. 2 ^ ed. Torino, «Bn Rifonna vsocialc »„ 
1933. vn, 213 p. 

BiaoiTCHENKO, P. I. Hciepuji pjccKoro nti})onn<)re xo^iaiieiiu. ^r<)CKija-*!tMinnrpa;i, 
rocy,ii;. 1927. 518 p., (I^KoiioMiniecKua tlnojiMoieKa). 

[History of Russian economic develo^mKait] 


INSTITTJT INTKRNATK>NAr, STATiSTiQUH Bulletin. Tome 2) I'**' Iavraist)u. 
Tokio, T932, 270 p. 


Al^ricultuml fuonoiiiit 

BandoKonomisk aarboC FOR 1933. Oversigt over dot Danske laiidbmgsotgaiii- 
sation. 34. Aargong. Kobenhavn, Gjddendalske Bogliaiidel, 19 5 v 207 p. 
[Yearbook of Agricultural I{cononiics]. 


Co-operation, 

Year book of agricxjbturai; co-operation 1933. Indited by the Horace Plun¬ 
kett Foundation. Bondon, King, 1933. 304 p. 


Rural Sociohsiy, 

TavI/OR, P. a Spanish-Mexican peasant community: ^Arandas in Jalisco, 
Mexico. Berkeley, University of California press, 1933, 92 p. (Ibero-americana, 4). 


Legislation. 

Ente NAZiONAWt SERico, Roma I ptincipali provvedimciiti legislativi in vigore 
riguardanti la seticoltura e Pindustria serica. Milano, Arti grahclie S, T. I., 1932. 
109 p. 
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RE, L. I/e servilti prediali : giiida pratica legale per ingegneri, geomelri, periti 
agrari, agricoltori, proprielari d’immobili. 3^ ed. Brescia, G. Vannini, 1932. 228 p 

Udina, M. l^lemcnti di diritto intcmazionale privato italiaiio. Roiua, Anonima 
romana editoriale, i933- 247 p (Pubblicazioni dell'Associazionc italiana per la So- 
cieta delle Nazioni, 22) 


Compnerce, 

Annuario dee commercio itaeo-svizzero 1933 4“ ed. Milano, A. Cordani 
1933 - 392 p. 

CONFl^RENCE PAREEMENl^AIRE lNrERNATK)NAEE DU COIMMERCE ann 4 e) 

Palais du Capitole el de la Chambre des Deput6s, Rome (19, 20, 21, 22, 23 avril 
1933) Assembl 4 e pl 4 ni 6 re. Rapports et notices relotifs aux questions inscrites 

a son programme. Annexes-statuls. Bruxelles, Bureau Permanent, i933- 217 p. 

iNSXYXur EKSPORXOWEGO. Bksport w roku 1931. Warszawa, 1932. 

[Bx^wrt during 19311- 

SOCLVE SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNOE. ADVISORY COMMIXTEE ON SOCIAE AND 
ECONOMIC RESEARCH IN AGRICUEXUIU 5 . Research in transportation in relation to 
agriculture : scope and method. John T). Black, editor. New York, 1933* 94 p- 
(Bulletin n® 8). 


Ilibfoty of Affnculinre. 

DoPSCii, A. Die froien Marken in Deutschland. Bin Beilrag zur Agrar- und 
Sozialgeschichte des Mittelalters. Baden, Rolirer, I933- ^24 p. 


Various. 

R, Accademia d*ITAEIA. Annuario IV. 1931-3^. Roma, R. Accademia dltalia, 
1933* 453 P- 

Annuario generaee di Tripoei E deeea Tiopoeixania. 1932. Annata i*. 
TripoU, Tip. P. Maggi, [1932] 359 P- 

Croeeatanza, a. di. Be opere pubbliche nel primo decennio fascista. Verona, 
A. Mondadori, 1933. 90 p. (Panorami di vita fascista, coUana edita sotto gli auspici 
del Partito nazionale fascista, direttore A. Marpicati, v. 4). 

ISTITUXO nazionaee deeee assicurazioni. Atti. V. 5®. Conferenze di cultura 
assicurativa dell*anno 1932, Roma. Istituto nazionale delle assicurazioni, 1933* 
276 p. 

Paueein, C. O. Atlas of the historical geography of the United States. Bdited 
by John K. Wright. Washington, Carnegie institution 1932. xv, 162 p. (Carnegie 
institution of Washington. Publication No. 401). 
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Periodicals (i) {2) (3) 

-^pniVA pciitni {Jtiinta .si Rcl<»inui vSorialii. (Fa-s Arrhivos ])oiir la >S('u*nce (*1 lu 
R<ifomic aocL'ile. Tnstilut soci.il roniii.iiii). \ 10, 1032. |, fasc' p. ati. r.iioiirei^ii. 

500 L. par vol, (Iiisliliilul Social Roiiulii). 

[Bi-liiigual eclitiouj. 

Bi^Ricrri'i!:liber lAUidwitlsehaft Zeilsehrifi fiir A«rar])oliiik uiid irlscliafl. 

SoiuUyubdntck * «iMiiloihuic^enJ aus (kni rntotnalioiialen LaiidwirLscbaflsiMwliliit 
in Rom ». v. r, 1033. 8 fois p. nii environ. UM 12. (Verlagsbiielih. L*, Varey). 

Broui,r.TvtEN po klilcbnoinon delou. <), 1032. elec. jSio.skva. Rh. tS.on (VvSe- 
soionznoe Ob* odhienie ^a^£ol7omo i Soiouztiioiika). 

[Bullettin of the Breadmakitig, (The Ihiion of >Cagol/enioand “ Soioiiz- 
mouka of V. R. S. S.) |. 

BOLETTNdc la Birecoion de Agrienltnra y Oaiiaderifu v. 1 , X()3i, Iniiiesir. JAina, 
(Minislerio de Foniento). 

BouiTiNclel Inslilutc) dc Reforma Agraria. v. 2, i()33, mens. Madrid. 

fFormerly up to Jamiary 1033, “ l^e\ir>la de los »Sm’vieic)s soiial-ai*rarios 
y de T/Stadfslioa agrfcola «oeivd ’*1. 

BoU/KXTINO IJoonoinit'o del R. IJIlicio uiieberest' [H‘r il coinnR‘n‘io (‘slero. v. 1, 
1933, li(*l)d. nndaiX'St. 

[MinieogruphedJ. 

BratoscuwkuuscuiC Ciesetr-e-und Verordmnigssaimidung. 1*131, irr. IJraunscli- 
weig. (Brannseliweigisclic Stjuilszeilung). 

Broom and Rrooiu Com Is ews. V. 20, i<)3i. hebd, Areola, Illinois. H b5<>. 

[Incorporated, since 10 November with “^J'he Broom Corn Revi<‘w'*, 

Wichita, Kansas]. 

Bui,t,ETiisr d*infonnalion <*cononii<|uo. v. 3, 1933. iiT. Moskva. (Clnitubie de 
Commerce de TU. R. S. S.). 

BtcI/TJTin of Inteniatioiial News. v. 0, 1933. biniens. r<ondon, 15$, (The Royal; 
In>stitute of Tnteniatiomil Affairs). 

ofEciel de TOffice Intcfnaiionnl dos Fabrioants de Cho(’olat el de 
Cacao. V. t, 1931. iiiens Bruxelles, 30 b. (150 fr. b.). 

Ca^i^pa. Bollcttino del Consorzio imlustriali canapieri, - dei Ctni.sorai iK»r la 
canapicoltura, - della Sezionc scientifico-tccnica del Coiniiato ncizioiialc 3)er la 
canapa. v. i, 1933. mens. Roma. 

(1) Previous list March 1933. To be continued September 1933. 

(2) I<ist of abbreviations: blhebd. (biweekly); bimens, (twice monihiy); bimestr. (cvety two 
months); Sir. (forei^fu price); hebd. (weekly); int. (home price); irr. (irregular; mens*, (monthly); 
N. S. (new series); q. (daily); sem. (half yearly); s. (series); v. (volume); trim. (<iwirkrly). 

(3) Between brackets [/] are given transhitions and exiilonatory notes not apix'tiriaig in the 
title of the review. 
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Co^DlKRCK and Industry Journal, v. i, 1025 mens P. too ini. P. 

1.50 clr. (Departiiicnl of Coiimi(.‘roe and Coinmunicalioiis Bureau of Coinmv.r<.‘c 
and Industry). 

CoMiMrCRCTAT/ Live Stock output, v. 3, i<)33. mens. Ottawa, (^fiiiistry of Agricul¬ 
ture. Dominion Li^'e Stock Branch. Markets Intclliceiice Ser\dce). 

[Combined : "'Tlog ^Marketings by coinPie.s ' with ‘ Out put and Roplacvnieiit 
of Coiiimorcinl Cattle'"]. 

COOPTSRATEUR Beige, v 2S, 3® s. i<)33 biniens. Bruxt*lles. 5 ff.iiit., 8 ft. en France 
12 fr. ^Ir. \^OfIice coopoiaLif beige). 

[Formerly: “La Ooo] )er{\tioi ^ 1 x ‘Ige ' ’]. 

I^ST.\DtSTirA del Coniercio espeeiil chi Pern. v. i, 10^3, sein. Call 10.'' ^Dtparta- 
nieiito dc Fstadfstica goner il do Adnnnas). 

[Formerh*: “ Coinercio exterior'"] 

Export Kurier. v. 5, ]03L bibebd. Budapest. (Kgb F’tig. Anssenhaudelsiiuit). 

[Formerly up to March t<>33, “ LTiigarischer Agrarkurier “]. 

Food Industries, v. 3, 1033. mens. >.ew York. S2.int. s 3. ctr. Oraw'-HiU 
riiblishinp Company, Tne.). 

Gazeta oukrowmicz'i. v. jo, 1033. liebd. Wnrszaw'o. Zl. j ^o.oo. (Racbi Koczeliia 
Polskiego Pr/eniyslu Ciikrow niozi'go). 

[Sugar Gazette. (Principal Comioil of the Polish vSugar Industry)! 

I Contents in Polish; litlevS of articles in Polish and French]. 

(rREVT BrtTaik. Ivuipin* Marl:<‘tin'» Board. Wool IntelUgoiu'c* Notes. n“. i, 
robb irr. Loudon. <Statisties md Intelligence Bmncli). 

iriCrM nnd Schollc*. ^lit der rieil»ag<' «Naclincliten der lVntscli(*ii Landwirt- 
schaCts-( 5 esellyoluid Cur Osternicli «. v. b^, 1033. binieiif^. Wun. vS. y.io iiil. 

iNSTlTTj'TUb Roniane.se (b‘ Conjunctnra. Buletin. v. i, 1033. trtniestr. Bucuresti. 

JORDBRUK.VKNTAS ForeiiiiigsbUid. XO32. hebd. Stockhohii. kr. j| int. (Sveriges 
Alim anna Lantbnikssallskiip). 

[Journal of the Association of the Agriculturists. (General Societ^v of tlie 
Swedish Agriculturists)]. 

Joxthn.vi, of the University of Bombay, vol. i, E932. bimestr. Bombav. Rs. 14. 
int. (Longmans, Green and Co., Ltd.). 

MercaTO Caseurio. v. i, 1932. hebd. Milano. L, .’o int.; L. 40. ^tr (UtHcio inter- 
pro vinciale del I/itte e derivati). 

MonaTSBERICIITE liber die Osterreichische Laud-iind BVjrstw’irtschnft. Nacli- 
richten fiir AgraTstali.stik und Konjimklurbeobuchtung. i<)33. mens. Wien. (Bundes- 
niinisteriuni fiir Land-uaul Forstwirtscliafl mid der Presidentenkouforenz der land- 
und forstwirtschaftlicheu Hauptkorperschnften Ostcrreichs). 

Nanjkai Weekly Statistical Service, v. 5, 1932 hebd. Tientsin. S or 5,00. (Naiikai 
Institute of Fcoiiomics, Ntinkai Universit5’). 

OUi miiierali - Olii e grass! - Colori c veniici. v, ii, 1931- mcius. Milano. 
L. 50 int. ; L. TOO dtr. 

[Formerly; “ I/Industria degli Olii minerali e dci Grassi "]. 
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P:g Gazette 22, 1933 - London, sli 2/6. 

Formerly ; " The N. P. B. A G'lzette . The Xj-tional Pig Br..cd.rs' Associa¬ 
tion 

Prijzf.x en ko«iteii \ will le'N tiisoiiderhoiid v 7, T92S mens. s-Gravenhage f 3»75 
Oentraal Bureau voor de Statistlek) 

"Prices and Costs of Life. Central Bureau of Statistics]. 

Proceedings of the Agricultural Sk>ciety of Trinidad and Tobago, v. 21,1921. 
iiieti‘1. Port-o£-Spain, Tiinidad. is. le ii<^. 

Przege*\ 3^ hodowlaiiy. V 7, I 0 S 3 mens. W a1s2w.ua. Zl. 24 00 ^^Polskie Touarzy- 
stuo Zooteclmiczne). 

"Breeding Reidew. ^Polish Zooteclmic Society)]. 

'Contains: ' Sheeps Breeding ’; contents in Polish and French]. 

Przegi,4D hiiarski. v. i, 1930, trim. Wilno. Zh 5.00. (Towarzystwo Iniarskie w 
IVilnie 

]Flax Review (Flax Society in Vilna)]. 

RKCT’En, de Statistique de ITiistitut International du Coimiierce v. 12, I 93 -* 
mens. Bruxelles. 100 fr. b. int.; 120, fr. h. pays adherents; 250 fr. b. pays non-adhe¬ 
rents. Ofhce <le Stalisfique conunerciole de ITnstitnt). 

"Formerly up to March 1932 “Recueil mensuel de ITnstitut International 
du Commerce 

'Rhxite de hlnstitul Intematioiiai do Statistiqiie. v i, 1933. trim. La Have. fl. o. 

"Formerly: ** Bulletin mensuel de POffice Pennanent '*]. 

RiVTSTA delle Assicurazioni ; a. 13. i 933 - mens. Milano. L. 25 int, ; L. 35 

SiNDw^CATO e CORPORAZIOXE. Bollettiiio del Lahore e della Previdenza sociale. 
Infonnazioni corporative, v. 59, 1933. mens. Roma. L. 58,50 int.; L. 130 ^tr. (T^Ii- 
niste^o dcUe Corpora zioni). 

^Combined: “ Boll, del Lavoro e della Prev. soc. with Informaz. corpoi. "]. 

South African Journal of Economics. (Die Suid-Afrikaanse Tj^dskrif vir Eko- 
nomk V. i, 1933. trim. Johannesburg. L. i. is. int. ^The Economic Society of South 
Africa). 

ITitle in English and Afrikaans. Contains some articles in Afrikaans]. 

TiDSKRiFl for Lantman, v. 15, 1933. mens. Helsingfors. Fmk 50. 

"Review for Agriculturists], 

^Formerly: “Tidskrift for finlaiids svenska lantman Review for Swedish 
Agriculturists in Finland]. 

Tioutiounov Pregled. (Tabakmndschau). v. i, 1932. mens. Sofia. L. So. int. 
L. 150. etr. 

[Title and contents in Bulgarian and German; summaries in German]. 

Vita economica italiana. Indici del niovimento economico dTtalia. v. 6, s. II, 
1931 trim. Roma. L, 50. 

[Formerly: Indici del l^lovimento economico italiano con alcuni confronti 
intemazionali ”1. 


Prof. AeesSANDRO Brtzi, Segreiano generale delVIstUtUo, Direttore responsabile. 
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MARKETING OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


Development in Europe of Tariffs and Restrictions on International Trade 
in cereals. 

The present article, which will he continued in the August Bulletin, has been 
prepared in collaboration between the Bureau of General Statistics and the Bureau 
of Agricultural Eco 7 iomics and Sociology (i). 


Foreword. 

Even before the present depression set in, the International Economic Con¬ 
ference of 1927 insisted upon the necessity of a reduction in the barriers which 
impeded international trade and adversely affected world economic acti\dties. 
The economic depression which began in 1929 brought about a further increase 
in these impediments by which all countries sought to protect their domestic 
production against the rapid spread of the disorganisation due to the headlong 
fall in commodit}’’ prices. The outbreak of the financial crisis in 1931, followed by 
the abandonment of the gold standard in a number of countries, hy far reaching 
dislocations in world economy and by the conversion of Great Britain to protec¬ 
tion marked the beginning of a new era in the evolution of international trade. 
By a continuous succession of tariff increases, of quantitative restrictions of 
imports and of regulations for the control of dealings in foreign exchange, 
international trade was impeded to such an extent that of the former unity of the 

(i) Mr. J. P, van Aartsen, Redactor in the Bureau of General Statistics, has undertaken the 
wotk of co-ordinating the whole of the detailed information and has prepared all the particulars 
relating to the period previous to 1931, as weU as those of customs duties, quotas, and certain other 
measures of secondary importance. Mr. E. Arcoleo, Principal Redactor in the Bureau of Agricul¬ 
tural Economics and Sociology, is responsible for the enquiries made and for drafting the greater 
part of the information relating to taxes and duties, export and import licenses, export premiums, 
monppoiUes, miiung and extraction rates, etc., so far as these fall into the period after the dose 
of X930. Mr. C. Artigo has assisted in coUecting the provisions relating to customs duties and quotas. 

Inforznation on customs duties, supplementary taxes and on quotas are published and appear 
regularly and monthly in the Monthly Crop Report and Agricultural Statistics. 
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world market there was left little more than a memory and world economy 
was br o k en up into an aggregate of more or less effectively closed national 
economic systems. 

This development had the effect of greatly reducing the turnover of inter¬ 
national trade, with disastrous effects upon all the branches of production largely 
dependent on export. These industries were severely affected, on the one 
hand, by excessive import duties, by quotas and other measures involving quanti- 
tatiTC restrictions of imports, which came greatly to the fore during this period, 
and, on the other hand, by the degree of uncertainty with which producers had 
to reckon owing to the exceedingly rapid succession of the fresh measures of 
restriction. 

While agriculture, as well as all other branches of production is very severely 
affected by the barriers set up to the trade in its products generally, it is partic¬ 
ularly sensitive to the frequent changes in the regulations governing international 
commerce, since its power of adaptation to changing conditions of marketing is 
admittedly defective. 

In the following pages it is the intention to give an account of the recent 
development of restrictions on international trade in cereals in Iturope, as Ihe 
largest market for imported agricultural products. For each country is given 
an outline of its policy np to the beginning of 1931 with regard to trade in 
cereals, followed by a detailed account of the measures taken during the succeed¬ 
ing period as far as possible up to the end of June lO.Vl- 

The restrictions imposed on dealings in foreign exchange are not included, 
because, though they exercise a very strong influence upon international trade 
in cereals and other agricultural products, they have a general application, while 
there are here dealt wdth only those restrictions which specilically apply to 
agricultural produce. 

Though every care has been taken to make the account of the measures 
dealt with as complete and as accurate as possible, considering the extreme com¬ 
plexity of the subject, this document is in no way intended to show the exact 
position at any given moment with regard to the importation of any particular 
cereal. The purpose in view in preparing this material has been simply to bring 
out quite dearly the drastic character of the restrictions with which international 
trade in cereals has to contend, as well as the degree of uncertainty and disor¬ 
ganisation to which the world market is subject, from the fact of the rapid 
succession of fresh regulations. 

Limitations of space and of time prevent an extension of the survey to other 
agricultural products besides cereals. It is proposed later to supplement this 
study by similar studies relating to certain other products. 


Gknerau note. 

For the countries in which a considerable number of changes in regula¬ 
tions have been made since i January 1931 it has been considered useful to 
give detailed accounts of such measures, classified by character and by date 
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of entr)' into force. For this purpose the measures have been grouped and 
distinguished b}” index letters followed b}’ numbers as follows: — 

A — Import duties. 

B = Import taxes, turnover taxes le\’ied on import*^, transfer taxes, sur¬ 
taxes to compensate for exchange variations, etc. 

C = Quota allocations and prohibition of imports. 

D Import permits. 

E = Measures relating to home trade (milling percentages, bolting per¬ 
centages, etc.). 

F = Measures to encourage exports. 

G = Measures to regulate or restrict exports. 

For the most important measures the date of promulgation has been given 
in brackets following the text and preceded by the abbreviation '' reg 
(regulation). 

N. B. The section relating to the difierent countries are arranged in the French 
alphabetical order. 


I. — AnBAKEA. 

The import trade in cereals and their flours is of very small importance to 
Albania. The duties are fixed in the customs tariff of 1926. Besides the customs 
duties, a supplementary tax is also levied, amounting to 13 % of the original 
duties. Since 1926 onh^ the duty on maize has been modified, having been 
reduced from 20.00 to 3.00 gold francs, no supplementary’ tax being levied. 
The present duties, in so far as they are known to the Institute, are as follows 
(in gold francs per quintal) : 



Duty 

Supplement 

Wheat. 


3-23 

Rye and barley. 

. 15-00 

1-95 

Oats. 

. 8.00 

1.04 

Maize. 

.... 3-00 

— 

Wheat flour. 

. 37*50 

4.87 

Rye flour. 

.12.00 

1.36 


2. — Germany. 

Introduction. — Owing to the war and the stipulations of the Treaty of 
Versailles, which obliged Germany in each year to pay enormous sums on ac¬ 
count of reparations, the burdens weighing on agriculture have been very heavy. 
Social legislation also brought considerable obligations. The index-numbers of 
prices of agricultural products and of farm expenses made for the purpose, 
show that social burdens in 1927-28 and 1928-29 were 3.9 times and later even 
4 times as high as before the war, while taxes during the period 1927-38 to 193^*3^ 
were in Eastern Germany 3.4 times and in Central Germany 4 times the prewar 









total. In addition inflation had the effect that the agriculturists lost their 
circulating capital so that they had to borrow at very high rates of interest. 
As the natural result of the _ conditions agricultural production became much 
more costlj". 

In the total agricultural production cereals occupy an absolutely prepond¬ 
erant place. During the quinquennial period 1923-27 the average areas of the 
principal crops harvested were as follows:— 


Wheat.1,569*000 ha. 

Rye. 4*553*000 » 

Barley.1,429,000 » 

Oats.3,455,000 


The Versailles Treaty had obliged Germany not to establish customs duties 
or any other obstacles to imports so that, in view of the fact that costs of pro¬ 
duction were high, cereal cultivation uas profitable only under naturall5’ 
favourable conditions. W^en, in August 1925, the period of this prohibition 
came to an end, the prewar duties were again put into force, but with a 
considerable reduction for the first year and with less reduction (except for 
barley) for the year begining i August 1926. 

In the law concerned therewith it was laid down that the prewar general 
duties wotald enter into force on i August 1927 but the enforcement of this 
regulation was in fact postponed to a later date. In the brief summary follow¬ 
ing, the general duties at different periods (in each case in Reichsmarks per 
quintal) are indicated. 



Prewar 

general 

duty 

Duty 

frem 

August 

1925 

Duty 

from 

Auqn^t 

2926 

Date of eutrj 
mto toree 
of tue 

prewar duty 

Wheat. 

7-50 

3-50 

5-00 

10-7-29 

Rve. 

7.00 

3-00 

5-00 

10-7-29 

Barley. 

Fodder barley under cus- 

7.00 

3-00 

7.00 

1-8-26 

toms control. 

n. s. i. 

I.OO 

2.00 

— 

Oats. 

7.00 

3-00 

5*00 

10-7-29 

3 Iai 2 e . 

Wheat flour, rye flour and 

5-00 

2.20 

3-20 

1-3-28 

maize meal. 

18.75 

8.00 

10,00 

30-12-29 

Barley meal. 

18.75 

8.00 

14.00 

1-8-27 

Oat meal. 

18.75 

10.00 

14.00 

1-8-27 


It should also be noted that during the period from i April 1927 to 10 J uly 
1929 the general duty on fiour of wheat, rye and maize was Rm. 12.50 and later, 
until 30 December 1929, Rm. 14.50. 
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During this period, however, the duties to be levied on cereals and flours, 
originating in and consigned from countries with which Germany had a commer¬ 
cial treaty on the basis of the most-favoured-nation clause, were already fixed at 
a maximum as regards whole cereals other than maize in the commercial treaty 
with Sweden, which entered into force on 17 July 1926, as follows: wheat Rm. 6.50; 
r3’e and oats Rm. 6.00 - so that for these three cereals the conventional duties 
were up to 10 July 1929 higher than those actuall}" levied - barley Rm. 5.00; 
while in a treaty with France (coming into force on 2 September 1927) the duty 
on flour of wheat, rye or maize was reduced to Rm. 11.30. In addition, from 
20 September 1927, the duty on maize for stockfeeding imported under customs 
control was fixed at Rm. 2.50 in the treaty’ with Yugoslavia. 

General duties on barley, fodder maize and flour of wheat, lye and maize, 
as well as from 10 July 1929 on wheat and rye, had, however, an influence 
on trade, since there were for a long period no treaties with Canada and 
Australia (to mention only two important cereal-exporting countries). With 
Poland relations were even such, that in 1927 special duties of Rm. 10 00 for 
shipments of wheat, rye and barley and of Rm. 25.00 for those of cereal flours 
were levied. 

The conventional duties remained in force, as regards Sw-eden, up to ii 
February 1930 and, as regards France, up to 10 July 1929. 

Since the beginning of 1930, when prices began to fall seriously, duties 
have been several times raised. The first increase for whole cereals took place 
under the rdginie of general duties and conventional duties; the following 
increases, on the contrary, immediately’ made themselves felt. 

W’hile up to 1927 there existed an import surplus for all cereals, the customs 
duties began at that moment to stimulate home production so that during the 
following years, especially as regards ry^e and oats, the situation changed. The 
import surpluses (-f) and the export surpluses (—) are given below for com¬ 
mercial years (August-July), in each case in thousands of quintals. 


X927/a!S 

'WTieat and wheat flour + 24,099 -f 

Rye and ry^e flour . . -f 3,224 — 

Barley.-f 18,959 + 

Oats.— 4 — 


>sS ,49 


1939/30 

1930/31 

21,166 

+ 

13,039 

+ 

8.475 

4.030 

— 

4.323 

— 

515 

16,148 

+ 

22,087 

+ 

8.335 

2,307 

— 

6,634 

+ 

356 


The very heavy imports of 1927-28 were in great part the result of the 
poor harvest of 1927 but during the following years the overproduction of 
rye and oats prevented the maintenance of prices at a remunerative level. 
Numerous measures such as the increase of customs duties, import licences, 
fixing of a maximum extraction percentage for flour, fixing of a minimum per¬ 
centage of home grown cereals in flour for bread making, export licences, etc. 
were, however, taken to bring about a more favourable position. These meas¬ 
ures will be considered separately’. 
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As regards import duties it seems useful, in \uew of the numerous modifi¬ 
cations, to summarise the autonomous duties in the table following (in ever^' 


case in Rm. per quintal):— 






Date 

ot increase 

Wheat 

Rje 

Barle5 
otber than 
for fodder 

Fodder 

barley 

Oats 

Cereal 

dour 

31-12-29 . 

— 

— 

9.00 

5-00 

8.00 

— 

20- 1-30 . 

9-50 

9.00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

27- 3-30 . 

12.00 

— 

10.00 

10.00 

12.00 

22.25 

18- 4-30 . 

15-00 

— 

15-00 

— 

— 

26.75 

25- 4-30 - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

31-50 

26- 5-30 . 

— 

13.00 

— 

12.00 

— 

— 

28- 9-30 . 

18.50 

— 

— 

— 

— 

38-50 

26-10-30 . 

25.00 

— 

20.00 

— 

— 

51-50 

H 

1 

0 

— 

— 

— 

18.00 

— 

— 


It must further be noted that from ii September 1930 the dutj’' on fodder 
barley (at first Rm» 12.00, subsequently Rm. 18.00) is reduced to Rm. 6.00 in 
cases where the importer can prove that he has bought an equivalent quantity 
of denatured rye or of potato flakes, and that from 5 November 1930 there exists 
a reduced duty of Rm. 11.25 for hard wheat destined for the manufacture of 
hard wheat groats and imported under customs control. 

These duties were at first fixed in such a way as to make it possible for 
the Government to alter them, in cases where this should be necessary in view 
of price changes. The first law, which came into force on 31 December 1929, 
fixed the duty on wheat at from Rm. 3.50 to Rm. 9.50; the second, in force as from 
27 March 1930, at between Rm. 1.50 and Rm. 12.00. The first law took as 
basis the last quarter of 1929, when the average price of wheat was only Rm. 23.00 
but, as it was intended to arrive at the price of Rm. 26.00, the autonomous 
duty was fixed immediately at its maximum. The third law, in force from 
iS April, suppressed the limits between which the duty should be fixed. Ana¬ 
logous regulations were applied to other cereals. 

For flour the duties were fixed in accordance with the duty on wheat so that 
they amounted at first to Rm. 4.25 per quintal above the duty on 150 kg. of 
urheat, from 28 March 1930, to Rm, 5.25 above the dutj" on 150 kg. of wheat and 
finally, from 28 September, to Rm. 1.50 above the duty on 200 kg. of wheat. 

The duty on maize was still fixed in the treaty with Yugoslavia. This 
obstacle was removed by creating under the maize law, which came into force on 
I April 1930, a Monopol3' («Reichsmaisstelle ») on this cereal for the duration 
of two j'ears but afterwards extended. It should be noted that private trade 
is still responsible for the purchase of the imported product but that such product 
can only be imported after being bought from the trader by the Monopoly. The 
general duty on maize was at the same time lowered to Rm. 2.50. The Monopoly 
was to fix from time to time the additional rate to be paid above the import 
price. There is here a double advantage : on the one hand a too acute com¬ 
petition between maize and other cereals can be avoided, on the other the fixed 
prices allow a good profit, which is employed to assist agriculture. 
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The export of cereals was necessary from time to time throughout the peiioo 
considered. Especially after a good harvest the demand was not always ^trona 
enough in the great consuming regions of the West and the Soiitnto allow the 
agriculture of Eastern Germany to obtain a proht, taking into consideration 
th? fact that transport by rail for long distances is alw’ays cosily. 

It was on account of the difference in the costs of transport by sea and by 
land that there had already been organised at the end of the last century the 
so called Einfuhrscheinsystem ”, i. e. the system of import certificates, which 
enable exporters of certain products to import duty free at a later date a 
definite quantity of certain products up to a value corresponding to that w’hich 
these exported products w^ould have represented if calculated at such date. In 
accordance with the coming into force of the import duties in 1925, these import 
certificates were restored for the harvest of that 3"ear as from i October. During 
the period from i August 1926 to 10 October of the same year they had only a 
value corresponding to the dutj’ as before i August 1926. During the period from 
18 ila^’to 31 July 1927, when the German price of rye was very high in com¬ 
parison with that on the free markets, certificates were not delivered. Erom 
the time wrhen the duties on cereals began to be increased by successive steps 
31 December 1929), there was a further change in the system so that the 
value of the '' Einfuhrscheine ” did not correspond any longer with the duties on 
cereals. Their maximum value was then fixed as Rm. 6.50 for wheat and barley 
and Rm. 6.00 for rye. This was necessary because, by the spring of 1930, the 
duties had risen higher than the difference between the prices in German}* and 
those on non-protected markets. Later on they even began to rise above the 
prices in German}*. 

At this time Germany and Poland were the two principal r}*e-exporters in 
the world. To reduce the supply 011 the importing markets it was desirable to 
arrive at an agreement with Poland and this obliged the Government to organise 
a compulsor}* syndicate of German rye exporters. This s}Tidicate w^as formed 
at the beginning of 1930, and in connection with it special conditions were 
established for the delivery of import certificates- 

In view of the delicate situation of the public finances the Government felt itself 
obliged to reduce the distribution of import certificates. At first (20 Janu^’ 1930) 
the certificates were limited to the export of 500,000 quintals of barley of specific 
weight above 67 kg.; afterwards (18 April 1930), for a quota of 700,000 quintals 
of rye, the value of the certificates was fixed at Rm. 9.00 ; on the other hand 
the deliver}^ of these certificates was completely abolished as from 4 June 1930 
for oats, as from 5 June for wheat flour, as from 5 July for rye, as from 3 October 
for wheat, barley, flour and other products of rye milling and as from 5 November 
for other flours and milling products. 

As has already been said, from 1927 the rye and oat crops developed to such 
an extent that overproduction may be said to have occurred, while considerable 
quantities of wheat and barley had to be imported during the same period. The 
Government attempted, and with partial success, to bring about an increase in 
the use of rye for breadmaking, at first by very active propaganda fox the consump¬ 
tion of rye bread, afterwards by fixing a maximum extraction percentage and a 
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niinimutn percentage of homegrown rye in flour. The law of 17 July 1930 
laid it do\\n that, for the period 15 August 1930 to 30 September 1932, three qual¬ 
ities of rye bread might be -ade. The extraction percentage had to be either 
100 ' o (^hole bread, ** VoUbrot or 60 at the maximum. Whole bread as well 
as other rye biead had to consist up to 97 of rye flour, while mixed bread had 
to consist up to at least 60 ^0 of rye flour with an extraction percentage not above 
60. A presidential decree of 2 December 1930 changed some of these regulations 
and the more recent legislation gives much more libert}". 

At the same time an attempt was made to find other markets for rye by 
increasing the price of maize (monopoly) and that of barley (customs duty) and 
it was found possible m practice to avoid the purchase of imported fodder barley 
except together with denatured rye (Eosinroggen). 

Special orgamsations had previously on several occasions purchased laige 
quantities of rye, which were put on the market immediately after the harv’est. 

All these measures together, however, failed to prevent a reduction in rye 
prices, especially in relation to those of wheat. In the following summary 
are given the average prices of the two cereals at Berlin in Rm. per quintal tor 
the more recent agricultural seasons :— 



Wheat 


1927-28. 

. . . . 25.03 

35.00 

1928-29. 

. . . . 21.83 

20.47 

1929-30. 

. . . • 25.33 

17.04 

1930-31. 

. . . . 26.00 

17.18 

1931-32. 

. . . . 23.63 

19.00 

1932-33 (10 months) . . , 

. . . . 19.74 

• 15-59 


This difference, accentuated specially during these last few years, was due 
also to the fact that wheat, as a cereal used in breadmaking, could be completely 
absorbed for that purpose. For wheat the law of 4 July 1929 already established 
that in the commercial season 1929-30 the mills would be obliged to employ at 
least 30^0 of home-grown wheat and in the first four months not less than 40 %. 
For more recent data see below. 

This difference in sensitiveness had the effect of increasing the cultivation 
of wheat and restricting that of rye, and this was also the object of the legislation. 


Avexage Area in thousand ha. 

Wheat Rj’e 

1923-27.1,569 4.553 

1928 .1,728 4,634 

1929 .1,600 4.727 

1930 .1,781 4,711 

1931 .. . 2,167 4.366 

^932...2,280 4,450 

^933.2,318 4,513 


Foi tlie puipose of iacreasiag the cultivation of 'barley and of decreasing 
that of oats other measures of analogous character were takeu. 
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The result of all this legislation was that, aliead} at the beginning o: 1931, 
the German market was practically independent of the situation outride the 
country. 

In the following summary the moie important measures taken after i Jan¬ 
uary’' 1931 are indicated, in so far as the3’ are known to the Institute, 

Wheat and its derivatives. 

A. I (15-1-31) WTieat imported under customs control for the manufacture 
of wheat starch, duty reduced: Rm. 11.25. 

E. I (1-2-31) Minimum percentage of home-grown wheat for milling 73 °o- 

E. 2 (1-4-31) Minimum percentage of home-grown wheat for milling 50 

A. 2 (15-3-31) Wheat imported under customs control and by mills, which in 
the second quarter of 1930 emplo3'‘ed foreign wheat or spelt for the manu¬ 
facture of flour and groats, for a quota of 20 % of these quantities destined 
for the manufacture of flour or groats, duty reduced : Rm. 20.00 (duty 
valid until 15-6-31; later prolonged until 15-7-31). 

E. 3 (7-6-31) An addition of 10 % of potato flour is permitted in products 
of wheat milling for bread making. 

A. 3 (10-6-31) Duty on cereal flours reduced to Rm. 1.50 above the duty on 
I quintals of whole wheat: Rm. 43.16. 

A. 4 (16-7-31) Wheat, regulations as in A. 2 but quota reduced to 5 duty 
valid until 31-7-31. 

E. 4 (1-8-31) IMinimum percentage of home-grown wheat for milling 60 ®o- 

E. 5 (16-8-31) IVIinimum percentage of home-grown wheat for milling 97 %. 

At the same time it will be possible to replace 27 % of the total wheat 
milled by wheat imported in compensation for wheat exported previously 
with export certificate (Austauschweizen). 

F. I (20-8-31) The regulations in force concerning import certificates (Ein- 

fuhrsdieine) distributed on the export of wheat and rye are modified. 
Thenceforward export certificates (Ausfuhrscheine) maj" be issued, giving 
the right of free import or of import at reduced duties of the same quanti¬ 
ties of goods as are exported, and not, as previoudy, giving the right to a 
quantity equivalent to the value shewn in the import certificate. 

As the difference between the price on the non-protected market and 
the price in Germany for the same product is not fixed the value of 
the export certificate also changes. 

A. 5 (24-8-31) Wheat, on production of an export certificate proving export 
during the period ending 31-12-31; Rm. 2.00 (duty valid until 31-7-32). 

E. 6 (16-10-31) Mixing percentage of potato flour in products of the milling of 
wheat for breadmaking fixed at 4 %. The utilisation of these products 
is obligatory for concerns using wheat flour for the manufacture of bread 
or pastry (Regulation valid tmtil 15-4-32). 
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A. 6 (16-11-31) Haid wheat imported under customs control by mills which 

manufactured hard wheat groats in 1931 before i October for the manufac¬ 
ture of these groats : 11.23 (duty valid until 31-7-32). 

B. I (1-1-32) The percentage tax on turnover, which, so far as it concerns import¬ 

ed merchandise, is called a compensation tax (Ausgleichssteuer) is 2 %. 
For whole cereals, the residues of the manipulation of these cereals (in¬ 
cluding cereal bran) is at a reduced rate of 0.85 %. Reexported products 
are exempt from this tax. 

F. 2 (31-3-32) The regulation of import certificates (Einfuhrscheinordnung) is 
abrogated and replaced by a regulation of export certificates (Ausfuhr- 
scheinordnung), relating to all kinds of cereals (and legumes) as well as 
to their milling products, while the regulation of home-grown products 
under F. i referred only to wheat and rye. The export certificate to be 
delivered on the exports of milling products must correspond to the 
quantities of the whole products employed in their manufacture (Reg. 

of 19-3-32). 

A. 7 (1-4-32) Supertariff for shipments of certain products originating in 


or consigned from Poland or Canada:— 
for Poland:— 

wheat, general duty.Rm. 30.00 

wheat imported under customs control for the manufac¬ 
ture of wheat starch. » 14.00 


hard wheat imported under customs control for the 

manufacture of hard wheat groats (see A. 6) . . . » 14.00 

for Canada:— 

cereal flours Rm. 15.00 above the duty on i “/a quintals 
of wheat... » 56.66 

A. 8 (18-4-33) Wheat imported under customs control for poultry-feeding 
(Hflhnerweizen) in quantities determined by and on production of a specif 
licence from the Ministry of Finance: exempt (exemption valid until 
30-6-32, later prolonged until 10-7-32). 

A. 9 (1-5-32) Wheat imported imder customs control for the manufacture of 
flour and groats, to be imported by the mills, which between April and 
June 1930 employed foreign wheat or spelt for the manufacture of flour 
and groats. Import limited to the months of May and June 1932 and 
13 % of the quantities of home-grown or imported wheat and rye, 
employed for the same purpose in similar establishments during the second 
quarter of 1930: Rm. 18.00. 

A. 10 (1-7-32) Supertariff for shipments originating in or consigned from 
Canada; abrogated. 

S. 7 (1-8-33) Mmimtim percentage of home-grown wheat for mining 97 %. 
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A. II (1-8-32) Hard wheat imported under customs control for the manufacture 
of hard wheat groats, to be imported by the mills up to a quota of 43^0 of 
the quantity of foreign hard wheat utilibed in 1931 for the same purpose : 
Rm. 16.00 (duty valid until 3 i- 7"33 > the dut5" for shipments originating 
in or consigned from Poland amounts to Rm. 20.00). 

A. 12 (1-8-32) Wheat on deliveiy of an export certificate proofing export 
during the period :— 

1-8-32 to 31-10-32 : exempt; 

1-11-32 to 31-1-33 : Rm. 0.75; 

(duty valid until 31-7-33). 

E. 8 (16-8-32) Minimum percentage of home-grown wheat for milling 97 
(percentage to remain in force until 13-8-33). 

E. 9 (14-10-32) The mixing percentage of potato flour in products of wheat 
milling for breadmaking is fixed until 15-10-33 at 2.50 °o. 

A. 13 (1-2-33) Wheat on delivery of a certificate proving export of the same 
quantity of seed wheat during the period 1-2-33 3i**5*33-’ exempt 

(exemption valid until 31-7-33). 

A. 14 (6-3-33) Wheat to be imported by mills belonging to a special organis¬ 
ation on production of an export certificate showing the export of a corres¬ 
ponding quantity of products of wheat milling: Rm. 0.75 (duty valid 
until 31-7-33)- 

Rye and, iis derivaiives. 

A. I (5-3-31) Rye, general duty increased in view of the risk of imports of 
Russian rye purchased with this object in Rotterdam, to Rm. 20.00. 

E. X (9-4-31) The minimum extraction percentage for flour from home-grown 

rye is changed from 60 % to 70 % in conformity with the bread law. 

F. I (20-8-31) See F. i wheat. 

A. 2 (24-8-31) Rye on delivery of an export certificate proving export during 

the period ending 31-12-31, Rm. i.oo (duty valid until 31-7-32). 

B. I (1-1-32) See B. i wheat. 

F. 2 (31-3-33) See F. 2 wheat. 

A. 3 (1-4-32) Supertariff for shipments of certain products originating in or 
consigned from Poland or Canada:— 


for Poland: rye.Km. 30.00 

for Canada: cereal flour. » 36.66 


A. 4 (1-7-33) See A. 10 wheat. 

E. 2 (31-7-32) Minimum extraction percentage abrogated. 
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A. 5 (1-8-32) Rye, on deliver^’ of an export certificate pro\ 4 ng export during 
the period : 

i-S-32 to 31-10-32 : exempt: 

1-11-32 to 31-1-33 0.50 , 

(duty valid until 31-7-33)- 

A. 6 (1-2-33) production of a certificate proxdng the export of the same 

quantity of seed rye during the period 1-2-33 31-5-33* exempt 

(exemption valid until 31-7-33). 

A. 7 (6-3-33) Rye, to be imported by mills belonging to a special organization 
on production of an export certificate showing the export of a corresponding 
quantit3’ of products of r^^e milling : Rm. 0.50 (dut3" valid until 31-7-33). 

Batley and its derivatives. 

A. I (26-6-31) Bailey for stockfeeding imported under customs control, on 
controlled purchase of a certain quantity of denatured r3’’e, potato flakes 
or ma^ze from the monopoly, in quantities to be fixed separately: Rm. 5.00, 

F. I (25-11-31) Re-introduction of import certificates, exempting exporters of 
barley and oat products from pajmient of import duties on similar 
products imported, suspended on 5-11-30. 

Value shown on the certificates for barley products: 

Malt Rm. 10.00. 

Pearl barley, groats, semolina and barley flakes and meal resulting from 
the manufacture of these products: Rm. 8.00 (reg. of 17-11-31), 

A. 2 (1-12-31) Barley for stockfeeding imported under customs control on 

controlled purchase of 3 3 quintal of potato flakes : Rm. 4.00. 

E. I (18-12-31) Barlej’’ for stockfeeding imported under customs control; duty 

unmodified but the controlled purchase of a certain quantity of home 
grown barley, potato flakes and other products of home agriculture or 
their derivatives in a quantity to be fixed separately, now obligatory. 

B. I {1-1-32) See B. i wheat 

F. 2 {16-1-32) The issue of import certificates in connection with the export 

of barley malt revoked (reg. of 8-1-32). 

3 {31-3-32) See P. 2 wheat. The regulations of F. i and of F, 2 remain 
in force. 

A. 4 (1-4-32) Supertariff on shipments of certain products originating in 


or consigned from Canada:— 

barley, general duty.Rm. 25,00 

barley for stockfeediug, under customs control. .... » 20.00 

A. 5 (1-7-32) See A» 10 wheat. 
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E. 2 (9-9-33) Barley for stockfeeding, imported under customs control: duty 

unmodified but the purchase ot a quintal of denatured lye or of a quintal 
of home-grown barley: now obligator^". 

F. 4 (iS-9-32) Regulations of F. i and F. 2 revoked. 

Issue of import certificates abrogated (reg. of 6-9-32). 

A. 6 (26-10-32) Barley for stockfeeding, import under customs control, up to a 
quota of 20 % of the quantity of barley exported in the form of malt 
by the malteries having the right to receive an export certificate; on pro¬ 
duction of a permit, stating that such quantity of barley in the form of 
malt has been exported : exempt (exemption valid until 31-7-33). 

A. 7 (26-10-32) Barley other than for stockfeeding, on production of an export 
certificate, stating that a corresponding quantity in the form of pearled 
grain, semolina, groats and flakes, as well as meal resulting from the manu¬ 
facture of these products, has been exported : exempt (exemption valid 
until 3I’7-33)- 

A. 8 (1-2-33) Barley on production of a certificate proving the export of the 
same quantity- of seed barley during the period 1-2-33 “to 31-5-33: exempt 
(exemption valid until 31-7-33). 

C, I (10-2-33) Barley for stock feeding, import prohibited up to end of current 
agricultural season, except with export certificate. 


Oats and oat derivatives, 

I ( 3 “ 5 " 3 i) Oats, general duty: Rm. 16.00. 

F. I (25-11-31) The concession of import certificates reintroduced (see F. i 
barley"). Value shown on the certificates for oats milling products, excluding 
oats merely broken or rolled : Rm. 8.00. (reg. of 17-11-31). 

B. I (1-1-32) See B. i wheat. 

F. 2 (16-1-32) The issue of import certificates in connection with the export of 
bruised or coarsely pulverized oats revoked (reg. of 8-1-32). 

3 (3I-3-32) See F. 2 uheat. The regulations of F. i and of F. 2 remain 
in force. 

F. 4 (18-9-32) Regulations of F, i and of F. 2 revoked. Issue of import 
certificates abrogated (reg. of 6-9-32). 

A. 2 (26-10-32) Oats, on production of an export certificate stating that a corre¬ 
sponding quantity of oats in the form of milling products (excepting rough 
oats coarsely broken, rolled, bruised or otherwise reduced) has been ex¬ 
ported : exempt (exemption valid until 3i"7~33)- 

A. 3 (1-2-33) Oats, on production of a certificate proving the export of the same 
quantity of seed oats during the period 1-2-33 to 31-5-33 : exempt (exemp¬ 
tion valid until 31-7-33). 
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A, 4 (11-3-33) Oats, on production of an export certificate proving the export 
of the same quantity’ of oats: Rm. 8.00. 

(dut3- valid until 3i-7-^3^- 

A. 5 (11-3-33) Oats, on production of an export certificate stating that a cor* 
responding quantity in the form of milling products (excepting rough oats 
coarsely broken, rolled, bruised or otherwise reduced) has been exported: 
Rm. 8.00 (in case of authorized export before 11-3-33: exempt; see A, 2) 
(reduced duty valid until 3i-7“33)- 

Maize and derivatives. 

E. I (1-4-32) State monopoly prolonged for 2 years until 31-3-34. 

A. I (10-1-33) SupertarifE is applied to shipments of maize originating in or 
consigned from Argentina : duty Rm. 25.00. 

A. 2 (13-2-33) Supertariff for Argentine maize abrogated (see A. i). 

E. 2 (2-6-33). measure hmiting the action of the monopoly to 31-3-34 
(E. i) abrogated. At the same time the monopoly is reorganised. 

General note with reference to maize. — Apart from the measures referred 
to above, others adopted in recent years call for mention. As already stated 
in the introduction to this section the maize monopoly has had the result 
of regulating to a certain extent the consumption of other feed grains. By 
raising or lowering the additional rate as may be advantageons to the mono¬ 
poly- it has been possible to limit maize consumption whenever the supply of 
other feed grains was in excess of demand, and to increase it when a certain 
shortage of such other grains might involve risk to the financial results of cattle 
breeding and fattening. 

In addition for the encouragement of egg production a cheap maize has 
been made available for poultry breeders at a low price. This poultrymaize 
(Hiihnermais) has to be supplied through the co-operative egg-marketing 
societies; hence breeders who desire to benefit must become members of these 
societies, a fact which as had an important influence on the egg-market. At 
the same time the wheat and barley market have benefited, as the special maize 
is sold only in combination with certain quantities of these other products, 
bought in the ordinary course on the home market. 

The monopoly also supplies maize at a cheap rate to manufacturers of maizena 
while these are compelled to make exclusive use of potato flour in the 
manufacture of glucose, instead of maize flour as formerly. By this arrange¬ 
ment an increase in the consumption of potato flour, a native product, is 
secured. These measures however do not suffice to secure a complete control 
of the home market as a number of other products, used in stock feeding, 
remain still free. The trade in these products also, as will be seen from the 
following table, has gradually been absorbed by the ReichsmaissteUe 
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Date ot coming 
under 

the monopoh 

8-7-32 

29-12-32 


6-4-33 


Products 


Dari, sorghum, etc. 

Cereals other than rye, wheat, barley, oats, buckwheat millet, 
maize, dari and rice. 

Unpolished rice. 

Polished rice. 

Rice waste products, other than as required for human 
consumption. 

Waste products of starch manufacture, other than as required 
for human consumption. 

Oil seeds. 

Oil-seed cake, etc. 


It should be noted that the additional rates levied by the monopol5’ are 
relatively’ high in the case of products required for cattle-feeding but very 
low where it is guaranteed that the products will be used for human con¬ 
sumption. 

General note referring to all products, — In the trade treaties recently 
concluded with certain European States, which are exporters of cereals, Ger¬ 
many has conceded preferential duties, subject to the condition that the other 
States with which Germany has trade treaties based on the most favoured 
nation clause raise no objection. Since on the other hand up to the present 
this opposition still exists, it has not been found possible to enforce that part 
of the treaties which refer to these preferences. It may be of interest however 
to quote the most significant provisions that have been stipulated in this 
regard. 

The new treaty with Bulgaria contains as preferential duties, expressed as 
percentages of the general duties in force at the time of importation, the 
following reduced duties :— 


Bulgarian wheat.75 % 

Bulgarian barley, for cattle feeding, under customs control in the 
event of a controlled purchase of barley, of potato flakes or of other 

native agricultural products.5o % 

Other Bulgarian barley for cattle feeding under customs control. 50 % 

Bulgarian. maize .40 % 


The treaty with Hungary contains a similar stipulation for Hungarian 
wheat. It should be added that Germany at the time of the Stresa Conference 
(September 1932) reckoned on allowing similar preferences also to Rumania 
and Yugoslavia However, in consequence of the termination of the trade treaty 
with the last named country as from 6 lylarch 1933, Yugoslavia no longer 
enjoys most favoured nation treatment. 

The difficulty of giving effect to treaties of this order is further seen in 
the action which Germany found itself compelled to take with regard to Ar¬ 
gentina. Argentina has for a long time defended the most favoured nation 
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clause in its integrity. As however regional agreements containing variations 
in favour of countries in the same region were generally considered as permiss¬ 
ible, Argentina had concluded an agreement of this kind with Chile. This agree¬ 
ment was however unfavourable to Germany and it was way of reprisals for 
the agreement arranged by Argentina, which did not wish to allow the prefer¬ 
ential clause in respect of cereals from South Eastern Europe, that Germany 
increased the duty on Argentina maize until the time when certain clauses in 
the agreement between Argentina and Chile were modified. 

3. — Austria. 

Inirodticimu — Austria, within its post-war frontiers, is principally a moun¬ 
tainous country, a fact which encourages specialisation on livestock production. 
The area of permanent meadows and pastures is considerably larger than that 
of arable land. On the areas under crop, cereals preponderate, as may be seen 
from the figures of areas harvested on the average for the five-year period 
1923-27, xiz :— 


Wheat.198,000 ha. 

Rye. 382,000 » 

Barley.142,000 » 

Oats . 313,000 » 

Maize. 60,000 » 


giving a total of 1,095,000 ha. or nearly 57 of the total arable land. 
Even if it is remembered that much rye bread is eaten in Austria, it is evident 
that a population of 6,700,000 inhabitants (an average figure for recent years), 
cannot be fed from the produce of the area under bread cereals, especially as 
yields are rather low in the mountainous regions. The balance of production 
and import surplus in the period 1923-27 was as follows (in thousands of 
quintals):— 

Production Import Surplus 


. 2,692 4,255 

Rj’e.4,700 909 

Barley.1,929 705 

Oats.3,938 833 

i^aize. 1,043 1,411 


In the former Austro-Hungarian Empire there was already tariff protec¬ 
tion for agricultural products, which before the war was quite effective, as 
the different regions were in a very good position to complement each other, 
each of them producing the commodities with respect to which it possessed natural 
advantages. Some encouragement to cereal-growing was thus given to farms 
situated within the borders of the present Austrian Republic* There was 
howerer no great development there, more favourable conditions existing in 














larcie part of former Hungary. The regions at pre^^ent forming Austria used 
1 ) be in fact exporters of industrial products, to which the frim^iers of tne 
other new States were, after the war, nearly or completely closed. It wa^^ 
con^equenth" considered necessary, in order t > maintain equilihiiuri in the 
trade balance, to give more attention to agriculture. This was all the iii*'re 
urgent because of the existence in present-day Austria of the verylaige capital 
Vienna, which had formerly been the principal centre of consumption ot the 
Empire. It could, as such, be easily* maintained in a countrt^ of 31.356,000 
inhabitants {1910) of which its 2,031,000 inhabitants represented only 4 \ but 
only with great diflSculty when its 1,^23,000 inhabitants represented the high 
proportion of 27% in a countr}’having the reduced population of 0,733,000 
inhabitants (1931). 

In 1924, when the new customs law entered into force, it v. as nevertheless 
believed to be possible to restrict protection to very narrow limits: for wheat, 
r3"e, barlej' and oats the same dnty was fixed, alwa^'s in relation to the price 
of the first-named product on the home market and var^nng, in gold crowns, 
from 0.23 to 4.00. After currency' stabilisation it was possible to fix the duty 
more exactht The duties continued to be established in gold crowns but \^ith 
the stipulation that pa3mient might be made in schillings of the legal currency 
on the conversion basis of i gold crown =1.44 schilling. Owing to the necessity 
of obtaining advantages in customs treaties with the other Succession f^tates, the 
duties were considerably^ increased in the autonomous tariff so that they could 
be lowered again if necessary’ to obtain concessions from the other party by 
means of a customs convention. 

This sy’stem has, since then, alway’s been followed. The first duty’ fixed in 
this way was one of 1.50 gold crowns per quintal on barley’ (treaty* of 1924 
with Czechoslovakia). 

It was followed by* a duty* on cereal flours. Whereas the customs law 
fixed this duty^ at 3.00 gold crowns above the duty on i quintal of wheat, which 
supplement was raised on 10 August 1926 to as much as 3.00 gold crowns above 
the duty on i quintal of the same cereal in the grain, a treaty with Hungary, 
enforced on 14 August 1936, lowered it (for flour and meal other than maize 
meal) to only* 1.45 gold crowns above the duty* on i quintal of the same cereal 
in the grain. The restriction exists, however, that this supplement is calculated 
on the basis that the duty on the cereal in the grain will not reach 1.50 gold 
crowns. If, on the contraTy% it reaches 1.50 gold crowns or more the supplement¬ 
ary^ duty’ is automatically raised to 1.63 gold crowns. 

These duties were not, however, sufficient for Austrian agriculture and 
have since been increased several times. In 1927 and 192S the duties on wheat, 
xy’e and oats were fixed at 2.00 gold crowns per quintal in the new treaties 
with Yugoslavia and Hungary and that on cereal flours and meals (other than 
maize meal) was fixed, for the latter country, at 5.00 gold crowns. These conven¬ 
tional duties remained in force until 15 July 1931 but in 1928 the autonomous 
duty on flours was raised to 8.00 gold crowns above the duty on i quintal 
of the same cereal in the grain and on 37 July 1930 it was further increased to 
8.00 gold crowns above that on 3 quintals of the same cereal in the grain. At 
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the same time, in view of the maifced fall in prices, it was laid down that the 
Government could levy a supplementar3’ duty on wheat, rye, barley and oats 
in the event of a fall in price®, other than one of a temporary nature, which 
might become a danger to cereal production. 

During this period of fixing duties, recourse was had to another means of 
aiding cereal producers. The law of 37 September 1929 regulated exports of 
cereals in the grain (and also of cattle) by means of import certificates (Einfuhr- 
scheine), to be issued against exports of wheat, rv^e, barley and oats of good 
quality and valid, within the nine months after export of such products, for 
the pa^Tiient of import duties on anj" product imported up to an amount equal 
to the sum which would have had to be paid for import of the same quantity 
of the same cereal at the date of export. For cereals this certificate could be used 
either by the exporter himself or by a member of cooperative organisations. 
A new law of 29 January’ 1930 limited the use of certificates b}’’ the exporter 
to the pa^’ment on imports of wheat, rye, barle3^ and oats. 

The law of 16 Jul3’ 1930 having reference to the special measures to be 
adopted for remedying the agricultural crisis has given the possibilit3’ of utilis¬ 
ing for the purpose a special fund of 96 million schilhngs for providing crop 
premiums and subsidising the handling of cereals used in breadmaking, as also 
for giving special assistance to the peasants in the mountain districts. 

A fiscal measure, which entered into force on i January 1930 and has 
some bearing on the formation of prices, is the turnover tax levied on imports 
and amounting to 2 % ad valorem for cereals in the grain, 7 % for wheat and 
maize groats and for flour and 5 % for other milling products. The value includes 
the import duty. 

The conventional duties on i January 1931, fixed in 1927 and 1928, were as 


follows (per quintal): — 

Wheat, rye, oats (Hungary).2.00 gold crowns 

BaTle3’ (Czechoslovakia).2.00 » > 

Barley for fodder, recognised as such (autonomous). exempt. 

^laize (autonomous).exempt. 

Wheat flour, rye flour, barley meal and oatmeal 

(Hungary) .5-00 gold crowns 

' Maize-meal (autonomous) .8.00 » 


These conventionial duties are imposed on commodities originating in 
and consigned froih neighbouring countries, which are, in general, the only 
important sources of cereals. In the event of shortage occurring in the Danu- 
bian countries, on the contrary, account must be taken of the fact that the 
United States also has a commercial treaty with Austria giving most favoured 
nation treatment but that shipments from Canada, Argentina and Australia 
are afEected by the general duties. 

In the following summary are given the more important modifications 
in so far as they are known to the Institute. 
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Mlicat and its derivatives. 

F. I (1-5-31) The import certificate bVbten" introduced hy the !au 01 27-9-::^^ 
and modified by that of 29-1-30 abrogated treg. of 27-3-31). 

A. I (1-7-31) Wheat: the general duty provided for in the new general tarifi 
of 27-7-30 increased by a supplementary-' duty of 4.00 gold cr. At the 
same time the general duty on wheat fiour increased hy tuice the 
amount of this supplementary duty: S.oo gold cr. 

A. 2 (i 5 - 7 “ 3 i) Wheat: the duty fixed in the treaty with Hungary* abrogated: 
for shipments of any’ origin: — 

basic duty.6.00 gold cr. 

supplementary’' duty.4.00 > 

A. 3 (i 5 " 7 “ 3 i) Wheat flour: duty fixed in the treaty with Hungary* modified: 
3.50 gold cr. above the duty on 2 qdntah of wheat: 3.50 -f 2 X (t 5 .oo -i- 
4.00) = 23.30 gold cr. 

A. 4 (12-2-32) WTieat: supiDlementary duty* changed to 5.00 gold cr. Duty- 
on wheat flour: 3.50 -H 2 x (6.00 + 3.C0) = 25.50. 

A. 5 (15-7-32) Commercial treaty with Hungary* terminated; shipments of 

wheat flour of this origin paid the general duties: S.oo -r 2 X (6.00 4 - 
5,00) == 30.00 gold cr. The duty of 3.50 gold cr. above the duty’ on 2 
quintals of wheat remains in force as a conventional duty', fixed also in 
the treaty with Yugoslavia (enforced 9-3-32). 

D. I (16-7-32) Imports of flour and miUing derivatives of wheat, ry*e and barley 
made subject to the production of a special import licence, Pro^usionally’ 
this ^\ill be issued unconditionally except for shipments consigned from 
Hungary*. 

D. 2 (4-8-32) Imports from Hungary* of wheat flour and semolina made subject 
to the production of an import licence. The granting of ^ licence is 
made conditional on the export to Hungary of Austrian jiroducts of 
the same value. 

B. I (21-8-32) A crisis surtax of 100 % added to the turnover tax, giving 


the following total amounts: — 

for cereals in the grain.. ad valorem 

for cereal flours (except ry^e flour, which is exempt 

from the surtax).. 14 % ^ 

for wheat and maize groats . , , . .14 % » » 

for other cereal milling products.10 % » ^ 


3 (i3“9-32) The import licence for flours and other milling products of wheat, 
rye and barley may be granted immediately by the customs offices, except 
in the case of shipments consigned from Hungary. 

A. 6 {i-T-33) Wheat flour: new commercial treaty with Hungary, again fixing 
the duty at 3.50 gold cr, above the duty on 2 quintals of wheat. 
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D. 4 (1-1-33^ The new treatj’ vTith Hungary" lia\mg encered into force, the 
obstacles to obtaining an import licence for shipments from this origin 
v^ere abrogated. 

-2 (30-3-33) The official relation between the gold crown and the schilling 
oi legal currency changed from i gold cr. = 1.44 schilling to i gold cr. 
= 1.80 schilling. 

A. 7 (30-3-33) Wheat: the supplementary duty reduced to 2.So gold cr. 
The duty on fl'^ur consequenth’ 3.50 -t* 2 X (6.00 + 2.80) = 21.10 gold 
crowns. Supplementaiy dutj’ fixed until 20-6-33 ; later prolonged). 

3 (3-b-33) Official ratio between the gold crown and the schilling of the 
legal currency altered to i gold crown = 1.83 schilling. 

R\e and its derivatives. 

F. I (1-5-31^ See F. i wheat. 

A. I *^-7-31) Rye and rye flour: general duties increased by supplementary 
duties of 4.00 gold cr. and S.oo gold respectively; see A.i wheat. 

A. 2 (15-7-31) Rye: the duty fixed in the treaty with Hungar3" abrogated; 
for shipments of any origin: — 

basic dut}’^.6.00 gold cr. 

supplementary duty.4.00 » » 

The duty on flour fixed in the new treaty with Hungary" at 3.50 
gold cr. above the duty on 3 quintals of lye i. e. at this moment at 23.50 
gold cr,; see also A. 3 wheat. 

3 (12-2-32) Rye: the supplementary duly reduced to 2.00 gold cr. The 
duty on rye flour consequently 19.50 gold cr, 

A. 4 (15-7-32) Commercial treaty with Hungary terminated; general duty 

in force: rye flour 24.00 gold cr. 

B. I (16-7-32) See B, i w’heat. 

A. 3 (5-S-32) Rye: supplementary^ duty increased to 4.00 gold cr. The duty 

on ry-e flour consequently 2S.00 gold cr. 

B. X (21-S-32) Ry'^e: crisis surtax (see B. i wheat). Rye flour exempt from the 

crisis surtax. 

B. 2 (13-9-32) See B. 3 wheat. 

A. 6 {1-1-33) Rye flour: new commercial treaty with Hungary; duty: 3.50 

gold cr. above the duty on 2 quintals of rye, 

B. 3 (x-i-33) See B. 4 wheat. 

2 (30-3-33) See B. 2 wheat. 

A. 7 (30-3-33) Rye: the supplementary duty’- reduced to 2.00 gold cr. The 

duty on flour consequently 19.50 gold cr. 

B. 3 (3-6-33) See B. 3 wheat. 
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Barley and lis lienvuiives. 

T. I (1-3-31) See F. i wheat. 

A. I (1-7-31) Barley and barley meal: general duties increased by supple¬ 
mentary duties of 4.00 and S.oo gold cr. respectively. 

A. 2 (15-7-31) Meal and other barley milling products : new dut\- in the com¬ 
mercial treaty ^dth Hungary: 3.50 gold cr. above the duty on 1.5 quintals 

of barley: 3.50 + (1.5 x 2.00) = 6.50 gold cr. 

A. 3 (2S-7-31) Barley-: new duty in the commercial treatj-with Czechoslovakia: 
6.00 gold cr. and supplementary- duty of 4.00 gold cr.. At the same 
time the duty on barley malt fixed at 2.00 gold cr. above the duty^ 
on 1.33 quintals of barley — 13*30 gold cr. Corresponding to the 
increase in the duty on whole barley-, that on meal, etc., raised to 
3.50 -i- (1.5 X 10.00) = 18.30 gold cr. 

A. 4 (15-7-32) Barley- meal, etc. : the treaty- with Hungary- terminated. Pro¬ 

ducts of this origin to pay the general duty- of 2S.00 gold cr. See A. 
5 wheat. 

D. I (16-7-32) See D. i wheat. 

B. I (21-8-32) See B. i wheat. 

D. 2 (22-8-32) Imports from Hungary- of unroasted barley malt subjected to a 
licence. For conditions, see D. 2 wheat. 

B. 3 (30-8-33) Imports of barley- (except feeding barley-1 and of unroasted 
barley malt subjected to a special licence. 

D. 4 (13-9-32) See D. 3 wheat. 

A. 3 (1-1-33) Barley meal, etc.: new commercial treaty- with Hungary; duty; 

3.50 gold cr. above the duty- on 1.3 quintals of barley-. 

D. 5 (1-1-33) See D. 4 wheat. 

B. 2 (30-3-33) See B- 2 wheat. 

B. 3 (3-6-33) See B. 3 wheat. 

Oats and oat derivatives, 

F. I (1-3-31) See F. i wheat, 

A. I (15-7-31) Oat meal and other milling products: new duty in the commercial 
treaty with Hungary: 3.50 gold crowns above the duty- on 1.5 quintals 
of oats: 6.50 gold crowns. 

A. 2 (28-7-31) Oats: new duty in the commercial treaty with Czechoslovakia: 

3.00 gold crowns without supplement. The duty on oat meal and other 
milling products: 3.50 + {1.5 X 3) = 8.00 gold crowns. 

A* 3 Oat meal etc.: commercial treaty with Hungary terminated; 

general duty in force: 8.00 + (2 X 3.00) ~ 14.00 gold crowns. 

B. I (21-8-32) See B. i wheat. 



A. 4 (i-i-33y Oat meal, etc , ne^ commercial treaty' with Hungary; duty: 

3.30 gold crowns above the duty on 1.5 quintals of oats. 

D. r iS-i-33^ Imports of oats subjected to a special licence. 

B. 2 (30-3-331 See B. 2 wheat. 

B. 3 13-6-33) See B. 3 wheat. 

3/2f't’ and its det'tvaiivcs- 

B. I (21-S-32I See B. i wheat. 

B. 2 (30-3-33' See B. 2 wheat. 

B. 3 ' 3-6-33' See B. 3 wheat. 

Gtnerzl note. — Attention may be drawn to the asbistance to be given to 
the esport trade in accordance with the trade treaty between Austria and 
Hungary*, in force from 19 July 1931 until 13 July 1932, the subject being dealt 
with in a bpecial appendix. In execution of the first part of this a joint council 
for transport charges was set up. The object of this council was to control and 
more particularly to lower commercial transport charges as between the two 
countries 'reduction in normal rates). The second part of the appendix made 
provision in each country’ for central organisations the function of which was the 
regulation of the export trade to other countries. These bodies, which were to 
benefit by exemptions from taxes and by preferences in the matter of distraints, 
were required to give the exporters in their own country certain credit facilities, 
including reductions in interest rates. In general (though without an^’ express 
dedaration in this sense), the object was to give a certain preference to the 
products of the other contracting country. This system however could not 
work entirely- satisfactorily owing to the limitation towards the end of 1931 
of the financial means available and to the falling oS of imports, which was the 
re'^ult of difficulties in providing for the payment of the imports in question. 

It was largelj- in consequence of these difficulties that the treaty no longer 
proved satisfactorj- and notice was given to terminate as on 15 July 1932. 

Afterwards an attempt was made openly to adopt preferential treatment, 
but this polic}" cannot become operative until after authorisation by the other 
States which have trade treaties with Austria depending on the most favoured 
nation dause. 

The first treaty concluded on this basis, which came into force on 9 March 
193^ that with Yugoslavia, b}’' which it is agreed that an annual quota of 
300,000 quintals of wheat grown in and consigned from Yugoslavia may be 
imported by Austria on paj-ment of a duty which is 3.20 gold crowns per quintal 
lower that the general duty on wheat in force for Austrian imports at the date 
of such importation. 

The new treaty with Hungary contains the same provision for the same 
quantity of wheat and with the same reduction in duty. It is also indicated in 
this case that, provided there be no opposition from other States with which 
Austria has concluded a treaty based on the most favoured nation clause, this 
clause should come into force on i July 1933. 



4 . — BKI^GIUII and lyrXEMBURG, 

(Union Economique Belgo-IyUsembourgeoise). 

Introduction. — In these two countries horticulture pla3rs a very important 
role and agriculture is also generally highly intensive and directed largely 
toward the transformation of primary" products into more refined products, 
that is to say, by the feeding of beef cattle and the production of dair\' products 
and eggs. At the same time cereals also occupy a very important place ; during 
the quinquennial period 1923-37 the following were the average areas har\"ested:— 


Belgium Losembirg 

Wheat.145,300 ha. 10,700 ha. 

Rye .229,500 6,900 

Barley. 33,000 » 3,100 

Oats.266,100 29,000 


that is, a total for Belgium of 673,900 ha., 53 %, and for Eusemburg of 49,700 
ha., 44 % of the arable area. 

At the same time, as human consumption is limited principan3" to a small 
percentage of the wheat (which generally is not favoured for breadmaking), and 
the other cereals are used almost exclusively for stockfeeding, it is evident 
that, with an extremely dense population, large quantities must be imported. 
In the Customs Union of Belgium and l/uxemburg the production and the import 
surplus were as follows on the average of the five above-mentioned years (in 
each case in thousands of quintals):— 

ProducUon Production Import sarplus into 
ot Belgium of I^uxeznbuig the Customs Union 


Wheat.3,807 133 10.893 

Rye.3,341 90 39S 

Barlej" . .. 891 40 2,622 

Oats.6.694 303 1,046 

Maize. — — 5,467 


It is evident that under these conditions import duties would on the one 
hand increase the cost of production of animal products and on the other would 
not prove effective in assisting farmers, who in general employ a large part of 
their cereals on their own farms, while at the same time the cost of living would 
increase, as is almost always the case when import duties succeed in raising 
prices. 

Taking this into account, only a very small duty has been levied on flour 
- a duty, in fact, which protects only the milling industry-and another on 
oats. These duties consist of a basic duty, which in general does not change, 
and of a coefficient of maj oration, which was increased in accordance with the 
degree of inflation (the Belgian franc and the bdga were stabilised on 26 October 
1936) and later with the fall of prices. In this way duties on flour other than 
oat flour were doubled in 1926 while the duty on oats and oat flour did not 
change after the coming into force in 1924 of the new law concerning the customs 
tariff (the first modifications date from 1931 - see A. i oats). 
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In this 'WB.y the duties at the end of 1930 were:— 


Wheat, rye, barley, maize .. . exempt 

Oats.. ‘ quintal 

Flour, etc. of wheat, r\^e, barlej’ and maize . . » 4.00 » » 

Meal, etc. of oats. » 8.00 » » 

Malt. » 17*50 » » 


Even on oats the duty remains of very small importance, as is seen b}’ the 
fact that the average price in December 1927 for home-grown oats available 
at Antwerp was frs. 163.60 per quintal, while that of the same month in 1929 
and 1930 respectively was frs. 132.75 and frs. 68.25. 

To increase the price of home-grown wheat a special decree, which came 
into force on 21 January 1930, subjected the import and transit of wheat and 
wheat flour to a special licence. Eater a further decree established as from 
27 October 1930 the necessitj’^ of producing on imports of rye, barley and 
oats, as well as of flour, groats, etc. of rye, barley and oats, a special import 
licence in so far as these products originate in or are consigned from the U. S. S. R. 

As regards Luxemburg a law of 31 January 1930 established that a minis¬ 
terial decree “ might fix the minimum percentage of home-grown cereals (wheat, 
meslin, rye) which the millers. should compulsorily employ in the manufac¬ 

ture of flour destined for breadmaking and other food uses in the country 
Further, it may also fix the maximum extraction percentage of flours manu¬ 
factured from home-grown wheat destined to be mixed with foreign flours 
for the purpose of internal consumptionB3’ a decree coming into force on ii 
February following, the minimum percentage of wheat from home-grown cereals 
was fixed at 15 of which 10 % was to be wheat flour and 5 % rye flour, 
and in the case of pure rye flour destined for breadmaking (and not for mixing) 
15 % of home-grown rye flour, while the maximum extraction percentage 
of the same home-grown flours is fixed at 65 %. 

Finally it should be stated that there is a transmission tax levied on 
imports, which amounted at first (as from 6 March 1927) to 4 % ad valorem 
for whole cereals and flour, etc. of barley, oats and maize and to i % for 
flour, etc. of wheat and rye, to be reduced on 16 July 1930 to 1% ad valorem 
for wheat, rye and their flours and to 2 % for the other cereals and flours here 
enumerated. The value on which the tax is calculated includes the import duty. 

In the following summary are given (in so far as they have come to the notice 
of the Institute) all the measures modifying the situation subsequently to i 
January 1931. 

Wheed and its derivatives, 

D, I (19-3-31) A special permit is necessary for import and transit of wheat, 
wheat flour, wheat groats and semolina. 


B. I {26-7-31) Transmission tax changed:— 

wheat, rye. 2% ad valorem 

barley, oats, maize.4%» » 

flour and groats of wheat and rye, pearl barley, oat 

flakes ..2 % » » 

other flours and cereal milling products ..... 4 % » » 
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A. I (27-3-33) Import duties temporarily increased by 13 ^o- cereal flour other 

than that of oats: 4.60 francs. 

B. 2 (27-3-33) Transmission tax increased by 10 namely, from 2 to 2.3 ^0 

and from 4 °o to 4.4 %. 

E. I (22-9-32) Wheat flour for breadmaking to contain 10° 0 of homegrown 
wheat. 

D. 2 (33-9-32) During the period in which wheat flour for breadmaking must 
contain a percentage of home-grown wheat no import licence to be granted 
for soft wheat of a kind which might be confused with Belgian wheat or 
for wheat flour. 

B. 3 (16-1-33) Transmission tax increased from 3.2 % to 2 . 5 °o and from 4.4°o 
to 5.0 %. 

Rye and its derivatives. 

B. I (26-7-31) See B. i wheat. 

A. I (27-3-32) See A. i wheat. 

B. 2 (27-3-32) See B. 2 wheat. 

B, 3 (16-1-33) See B. 3 wheat. 

Barley and oat derivatives. 

B. I {26-7-31) See B. i wheat. 

A. I (27-3-33) Duties increased by 15 % :— 

barley meal. 4*^0 frs. 

barley malt.20.13 

B. 3 (27-3-32) See B. 2 wheat. 

B. 3 {1-8-32) Transmission tax on barley, oat and maize meals and barley 
malt originating in or consigned from France or Canada: 4% ad valorem 
above the tax payable on products of other origin or consignment. 

B. 4 (16-1-33) See B. 3 wheat. 

Oats and oat derivatives. 


A. I (14-3-31) Import duty increased: 

oats. 21.00 frs. 

oat meal, groats, etc.28.00 » 

B. I (26-7-31) See B. i wheat. 

A. 3 (27-3-32) Duties increased by 15 % : 

oats. ^24-15 Brs. 

oat me^, groats, etc.32.20 » 


B. 2 (27-3-32) See B. 3 wheat. 

A. 3 (1-4-32) Oat groats, semolina and flakes: duty increased to 36.00 francs; 

temporary supplement of 15 % unchanged: total: 41.40 francs, 

B. 3 (1-8-32) See B. 3 barley. 

B. 4 {16-1-33) See B. 3 wheat. 
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Hake and its derivatives. 

B. I {26-7-31) See B. i wheat. 

A. I (27-3-32) See A. i wheat. 

B. 2 (27-3-32) See B. 3 wheat. 

D. I (9-6-32) Imports of maize meal and other milling products subject to 

special licence (Reg. of 10-3-32). 

B. 3 (1-8-32) See B. 3 barlej’. 

B. 4 (16-1-33) See B. 3 wheat. 


5. — Bccgaria. 


Bulgaria is an exporter of cereals. During the quinquennium 1923-1927 
production and export surplus were, on the average, as follows (in thnncands 
of quintals): — 


Wheat. . . . 

Productlott 

Export Surplus 


495 

Rj’e. .... 


78 

Barley, . . , 


297 

Oats. 


I 

Maize .... 


1.323 


In later years, this situation has not greatly changed. From this fact it is 
evident that the customs duties could only have an influence during brief 
periods of shortage. They are, however, rdativdy high. In addition to the 
customs duties, a number of taxes of different kinds are also levied 

(i) Conununal tax: 20 % of the customs duty; 

(3) Statistical tax: 2.00 paper levas per quintal; 

(3) Meas^ement tax: 2.00 paper levas per quintal; 

{4) Bonding tax: 0.24 gold levas per quintal; 

(5) credited to the fund for extension, improvement and adminis¬ 
tration of railway stations and ports: 0.072 gold levas per quintal j 

(6) Franking tax: 3 % of the total sum of all duties, taxk etc., spedfled 
above; 

(7) Franking tax (second tax): 3 “/oo ad valorem; 

(8) Processing tax: i.oo paper leva pet quintal. 

In the foUowing summary are given the import duties and the total 
amount of taxes levied at the same time (expressed in paper levas per quintal):— 


Wheat. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Uaize. 

Wheat flour and rye flour 


Import duty 

^xes levied oa 
imports 

. . 162 

49 

. X62 

49 

• 135 

42 

. 162 

48 

. X62 

48 

» 324 

83 
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The disastrous fall in wheat prices in 1930 induced the Bulgarian Govern¬ 
ment to establish, by a law of 33 December 1930, a Department for the Pur¬ 
chase of Bread Cereals and Fodder Cereals for Nation^ Requirements and for 
Export, which had the following objects: (a) to check, if possible, the fall in the 
prices of cereals and to render them more remunerative; (6) to diminish, as far 
as possible, the accumulated stocks of unsold cereals; (c) to reduce the farmer’s 
burden of fiscal charges, e, g., by part payment for cereals purchased by means 
of coupons valid for the payment of taxes. 

For many reasons this organisation has not been able to give completely 
satisfactory’' results, so that it has been necessary’' to modify and complete the law, 
especially by the new measure of 12 October 1931, Vfhich, while introducing 
monopolies for the wheat and rye trades, has completely freed the maize trade, 
introducing for the latter a premium on exports. In its new form the organis¬ 
ation was in a position to regulate internally the prices of cereals coming under 
the monopoly" and thus to reduce its losses considerably. 

Lastly", on i July 1932, the law was again revised. The regulations in force 
from this date onward are as follows: The State continues to fix prices with 
the intention of maintaining them above those on the free market; the 
wheat and ry-e trade monopolies are abolished; in the purchase of cereals the 
Department may be aided not only by" the cooperative societies, but also by 
private traders chosen ad hoc. 

Finally" two recent measures, based in part on financial criteria, should be 
indicated : first, a restriction of exports of cereals and cereal flours in accordance 
with the regulations enforced by" the importing countries, and making oblig¬ 
atory a special export licence in cases of shipments to coimtries, in whidx 
the National Bank of Bulgaria has not freely available the sums due in payment 
of these products; second, a regulation also restricting imports by prescribing 
that they are subject to the production of a special licence from the said 
Bank, to be given only for 50 % of the imports during the year 1931. 

Bulgaria, like 'the other Danubian countries, has attempted to obtain pre¬ 
ferential duties for its cereal exports. See under Germany {§ 2). 


6. — Denmark. 

Denmark is amongst the Free Trade countries which have always found it 
advantageous to allow the free import of cereals for transformation within the 
country into dairy products, beef, pork, bacon and eggs. The figures of pro¬ 
duction and of import surplus for the period 1933-27 give a dear idea of the 
situation, which, from this point of view, has not subsequently changed (in 
thousands of quintals):— 


PzDSnctloa Import suipliia 

Wheat.2,321 2.133 

Rye.3.158 1,879 

Barley..7.521 610 

Oats.9.096 231 

Maize. — 4.872 
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The situation is altogether different from that of the Netherlands in that 
in the latter countr3" permanent meadows are of very great importance, while 
in Denmark cattle must be fed piincipall^" on the products of arable land. The 
preponderance of oats and barley ma^’ be explained in great part by this fact. 
As a large part of the other cereals also do not leave the farm where they are 
grown customs duties can have no other effect than an increase in the cost of 
animal production. 

The only limitation to import is the result of the precarious situation of 
the trade balance, which, since the inflation of September 1931, has been some¬ 
what aggravated. For this reason restrictions on the imports of certain products 
above 100*^0 of the import value of the same products in 1931 have been issued. 
Up to 6 April 1933, this regulation did not refer to whole cereals but only to 
flour. From that date whole cereals are also included. 

Measures of assistance for particular crops have not been undertaken as 
regards cereals. For this reason it is important to note that Denmark is the 
only cereal importing country of Europe where at present such conditions exist,, 
resulting in an increase in the area under greenfodder crops, roots, etc. and 
in a diminution of area under cereals. The reduction is the smallest for 
wheat, this being explained by the difference in prices that generally has 
prevailed in recent years. The following table gives the figures in recent years 
in thousands of ha.:— 


Veais 

Alt cemls 
togetlier 

Wheat 

Itye 

Fodder crops 

1927. 

• ■ * * • X, 29 *l 

III 

183 

1,092 

192S. 

* • . . • 1,306 

102 

146 

1,108 

1939. 

.1,321 

104 

152 

1,061 

1930. 

.1,318 

101 

149 

1,1x5 

1931. 

..... 1,295 

105 

134 

1,129 

1932. 

.1,282 

99 

120 

1.131 


7. - Spain. 

Spain is a country which, as regards cereal cultivation, is almost self-sup¬ 
porting. Only wheat and barley are of great importance, as will be seen 
from the area harvested on the average in the five years 1923-27. 


.4,305,000 ha. 

. 741.000 » 

.1,799,000 » 

Oats. 712,000 » 

., . . . . 457,000 » 


a total of 8,0X4(000 ha., that is to say half of the arable land but only a fifth of 
the cultivated area. 
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Daring tlie same period production practically covered internal consumption, 
as shown below (in thousand quintals):— 


Pro Juction Import ^—) or evjjort surplatj i—) 

Wheat . 391893 -r 13O 

Rye. 6,821 — I 

Barley. 21,032 — 54 

Oats. 5,543 — 

Maize. 6,159 + 3»394 


The external trade in oats, which is of very small importance, is not recorded 
separately but together with that of “ other cereals 

The agrarian structure of the country is such that the cereals mentioned 
here are cultivated principally- in the very large holdings. Yields are generally 
rather small under such conditions. The only exception is maize and it is this 
crop particularly that has in recent years been improved. 

In any- case the tariff situation for a long time has not permitted the 
import of cereals except in times of great scarcity. In addition, a law published 
on 21 3 Iay 1930 further laid do^n that the import of wheat and wheat flour 
was to be prohibited as long as the price of that cereal on the regulating markets 
of Castile were not above 53.00 pesetas (legal currency), while the import of 
maize was already prohibited by decree on ii January of the same year. 
Imports of maize w'ere allowed again from 27 August 1930. 

The minimum duties, i. e., those applicable to imports originating in and 
consigned from countries which have a treaty of commerce with .^pain are as 
follows:— 


Wheat. 

Ry^e and barley . 

Maize. 

Oats (under other cereals ”) 

Wheat flour. 

Flour of other cereals. . . . 


14.00 pesetas per quintal 
12.00 » 

10.00 » > » 

8.00 » » y 


21.00 » » » 

9.00 » » » 


The maximum duties are treble or quadruple the minimum duties. 

Of the duties 25 % is levied in gold pesetas or in equivalent currency, 75 % 
in paper pesetas with a supplement fixed every 10 days. 

The modifications of the customs duties as well as of other stipulations are 
given in the following summary so far as they have come to the knowledge 
of the Institute :— 


Wheat in the grain, 

E. I (16-7-31) Control of the trade in wheat and wheat flour to be maintained 
for a further year. Prices of sound wheat to fluctuate between pesetas 
46 and pesetas 53 per quintal. 

C. I {13-4-32) Import of a quota of 500,000 quintals of whole wheat author¬ 
ized. Each shipment to be accompanied by a special import licence. 
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A. I (13-4-32I Import duties to be fixed every ten days in accordance with 
internal prices First level: pesetas 8.50. 

A. z {21-4-32) Duty: pesetas b.oo. 

C. 2 (30-4-33) Import of a further quota of 1,000,000 quintals permitted 
under conditions indicated under C. i. 

A. 3 (1-5-32) Duty: pesetas 5.50 
A. 4 (11-5-32) Duty: pesetas 5.75. 

A. 3 (21-5-32; Duty: pesetas 600. 

C. 3 (37-5-32) Import of a further quota of 1,000,000 qmntals peimitted 
under conditions indicated under C. 1. 

C. 4 (16-6-32) Import of a further quota of 250,000 quintals permitted rmder 

conditions indicated under C. i. 

A. 6 (1-7-32) Duty: pesetas 6.50. 

Rye, barleys, oats. 

No information. 

Maize in the §rain. 

A. I (7-11-31) Duty: pesetas 7.00. 

A. 2 (3-4-32) Duty: pesetas 300. 

A. 3 (28-5-32) Duty; pesetas 7.00 
A. 4 (1-7-33) Duty: pesetas 8.00. 

Duty to be fixed every ten days. 

A. 5 (11-7-32) Duty: pesetas 7.30. 

A. 6 (1-8-32) Duty: pesetas 7.00. 

A. 7 (11-9-33) Duty: pesetas 7.50. 

A. 8 (21-9-33) Duty: pesetas 8.50. 

A. 9 (1-1-33) Duty: pesetas 9.00. 

A. 10 (11-1-33) Duty: pesetas S.50. 

A. II (11-2-33) Duty: pesetas 9.00. 

D. I (8-5-33) Imports subjected to special licence. The object of this measure 

is to prevent too great am infiux at the moment that 450,000 quintals of 
Argentina maize have to be imported as against an export of Spanish 
rails to Argentina. 

A. 12 (11-5-33) Daty; pesetas 6,75. 

A. 13 {21-5-33) Buty; pesetas 6,70. 

A. 14 (1-6-33) Duty: pesetas 6,75. 

A. 13 (11-6-33) Duty : pesetas 6,80. 

A. 16 (1-7-33) Duty: pesetas 6,70. 
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8 . — Estonia. 

Owing to its climate, the nature of its soil and its geographical conditions, 
the territories which now form the Estonian Republic were alread3' before 
the war specialised on livestock production. Although the military' forces 
passing through the Baltic Provinces destro^’ed a large part of the equipment 
and livestock and the land reforms in the new States had at first a somewhat 
unfavourable influence on the normal development of these industrie'^, the 
situation changed later and the Baltic States are now exporters of a number of 
animal products. 

It is in accordance with this situation that for a long time the import of 
fodder cereals wras free or subject onl3- to a ver3^ low dut3:. For wheat, on the 
contrar3’’, it w^as desiied, as in the other Baltic Republics and also in many other 
States, both of recent formation and of older origin, to become as independent 
as possible of other countries. This desire was, without doubt, explicable in 
view of the very precarious financial situation of the country. 

At the end of 1928 the import duties were as follows, expressed in gold francs 
per quintal (i gold franc = 0.73 Estonian crowns);— 

Cereals in the grain, other than wheat . free 

MTieat.goldfrs. 10.00 

Flour of all kinds. » » 15.00 

In 1930, however, in view of the agricultural depression, the necessity 
was felt to assist cereal producers. At first there was instituted a monopoh^ for 
rye and rye-flour (in force as from 19 JUI3" 1930), which consisted primarily in the 
purchase of rye from the producers at a fixed remunerative price. In addition 
the Government caused to be imported b3’ private persons under special conditions 
the quantities of r3"e of which it had need. The Government obtained at the 
same time the right to organise a monopoly for wheat but in 1930 it limited itself 
to an increase in the relative duties (7 November), while those for barley and 
flour other than wheat flour had been already modified on 22 July. 

These duties in gold francs are reduced as from 20 July 1931 into terms 
of Estonian crowns and at the same time increased or rounded off. The situa¬ 
tion previous to 1931 and that on 20 July 1931 are given below:— 


Wheat. 

Gold fxancs 
1930 

1500 

EBtoniau cxowns 
20 - 7 - 3 * 

II.OO 

Rye. 

exempt 

exempt 

Barley. . .. 

10.00 

7.50 

Oats. 

exempt 

2.00 

Maize. 


5.00 

Bolted wheat flour. 

32,00 

2g.oo 

Unbolted wheat flour. 

25.00 

18.00 

Flour, etc. of rye. 

9.00 

5.00 

Flour, groats and barley malt 

20.00 

15.00 

Flour, ete. of oats. 

9.00 

15.00 

Maize flour. 

9.00 

15.00 
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Tlie dut3" on bolted wheat flour was already increased on 12 March 1931 
to gold francs 37.00 (Estonian crowns : 27.01). On 24 March 1931 a commer¬ 
cial treaty with Lithuania entered into force, according to which shipments 
of wheat of that origin and consignment are admitted with a preferential 
reduction of 20 % on the minimum duty (Baltic clause). 

The power of setting up a monopoly for wheat also was utilised in 1931 
only in order that a contract might be arranged with the millers of the countr3\ 
B3’' the terms of this contract the Government undertook to maintain a high 
duty on wheat and a very considerable margin between this duty and that on 
flours, while on their part the millowners covenanted to purchase all the native 
wheat tendered to them up to 13 September at a favourable price and also not 
to change the price of wheat flour. 

All these measures were still considered insuflScient so that, in order better 
to regulate the internal market, the Government took over as from ii Novem¬ 
ber 1931 the import monopoly of all cereals and their products. The monopoly 
for rye, which is of an internal character, is not affected by this regulation. 
Under this form of monopoly the importers may continue themselves to 
import within the limits to be fixed by the Government and under special 
conditions. Maize was exempted from, such restriction on 22 June 1932# but 
only after the duty had been increased on 2 June to Estonian crowns 20.00. 

As from 35 April 1931 there also exists in Estonia a form of import certif¬ 
icate, inasmuch as the mills have the right to import without pajunent of import 
duties 143 kg. of whole wheat for each quintal of bolted wheat flour which they 
have exported during the preceeding ^^ear. 

9. — Fixxand. 

The situation of this countr3% from the point of view of its agricultural 
structure and the nature of its development, greatly resembles that of Estonia, 
though it should be added that the importance of cereal crops is still more 
limited. For this reason livestock are fed much more than in other countries with 
the products of fodder crops, which alone cover almost half of the arable land. 

The attempt has been made in Finland also to make the country as indepen¬ 
dent as possible of foreign supplies. For this reason the tariff of 1921 contained 
these somewhat high duties, given in each case in Finmarks per quintal:— 


Wheat. 75 

Rye and barley.23 

Oats .. 3 

Jiflaize. 3 

Unsifted wheat flour.93 

Sifted or granulated wheat flour, , ..120 

Unbolted rye flour.33 

Bolted rye flour.40 


These duties, partly for fiscal reasons, are revised each year, but remained 
the same for the above products until the end of 1928. On 1 January 1929 
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they were considerably increased and other increases are to be noted for 
I January of the following years. The changes have been as follows:— 


Wheat. 

1 1 

1-1-30 

100 

1-1-31 

1-1-33 

X 23 

I-I -33 

130 

Rye. 

• 50 

73 

125 

— 

—- 

Barley. 

• 50 

73 

100 

— 

— 

Oats .. 

• 15 

25 

— 

— 

•— 

Maize. 

. exempt 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Unsifted wheat flour . . . 

. 100 

123 

— 

150 

— 

Sifted wheat flour, etc. . . 

. 120 

150 

210 

250 

— 

Unbolted rye flour .... 

. 65 

90 

145 

— 

— 

Bolted rye flour. 

• 95 

130 

225 

— 

— 


It must further be added that from 1931 onward the duty on rye and r3"e 
flotir has been fixed each quarter in relation to the price of imported rye so that 
when imported rye costs not more than Fmk. 125 per quintal the duties are those 
indicated above (maximum duties). When the price, which is fixed in advance 
on the basis of the then existing situation, is from Fmk. 126 to Fmk. 130 (which 
occurred only during the second and third quarters of 1932), the duties amount 
respectively to Fmk. 100, 120 and 190, and with higher prices, the duties are 
reduced to Fmk, 75, 95 and 150. 

During the period 25 October to 31 December 1933 a duty of Fmk. 20 was 
levied on maize ; the duty of Fmk, 250 levied in 1932 and 1933 on sifted wheat 
flour may be reduced under special conditions to Fmk. 150 in the case of 
imports for the manufacture of macaroni. 

As a measure of internal character the resolution of 30 September 1931, 
concerning the establishment of a milling percentage for home-grown rye, the 
percentage of consumption for home-grown oats and the percentage of mixture 
for flour of home-grown rye, may be mentioned. As from i October the milli ng 
percentage for home-grown rye was established at 30 %# the consumption percent¬ 
age for home-grown oats at 70 % and the percentage of mixture for flour from 
home-grown rye at 30 %. These percentages have been subsequently modified 
on several occasions. 

Finally it must be mentioned here that, according to the law of 29 December 
1928, on the export of fowls* eggs or of pork and bacon (in each case exclusively 
products inspected for quality), import certificates are delivered, which may 
be employed for the payment of customs duties on the same products, as well 
as on rye and barley. These certificates, which are valid for 6 months, may be 
given only to cooperative or|panis®ttions. They axe valid for a total equivalent 
to the (Jutiei to be^paid if the exports had been made at the ime of 

importation. From 22 April 1931 it is also possible with the same certificates 
to pay the duties on rye flour and barley flour. 
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10. — Prance. 

Introduchon, — In France the agricnltural economy is based largely on cereal 
production. On the average for the period 1923-1927 the areas of the respec¬ 
tive cereal crops harvested were as follows:— 


Wheat. 5 > 439 .ooo 

Rye. 845,000 » 

Barley. 698,000 » 

Oats.3473,000 » 

Maize. 343»ooo » 


that is, for the five most important cereals (amongst which wheat and oats 
have an absolute preponderance), a total of 10,798,000 ha. or nearly 20% 
of the total area of the country and nearly 49 % of the arable land. It should 
be noted also that for all of these products there is a surplus of imports, which 
is considerably reduced, however, in the event of a large crop, especially in the 
case of wheat. Since 1893 the Government has pursued the clearly defined policy 
of protecting home agriculture against low priced foreign products and this 
tradition was intensified when imports from the large cereal-exporting countries 
brought the danger that prices might fall below cost of production. After the stab¬ 
ilisation of the French franc (25 June 1928), customs duties for most products were 
still comparatively low. They were as follows for cereals in the grain (in francs 
per quintal): wheat: 35.00; rye: 15,00; barley: 15.00; oats: 15.00, maize: 10.00. For 
wheat flour there are three categories according to bolting percentages, the first 
comprising flour bolting 70 % and over, the second flour bolting 60 % to 70 %t 
and the third flour bolting 60 % and under. The duties were respectively 60.00, 
72.00 and 80.00 francs per quintal. For the other kinds of flour and meal the 
duties were 30.00 francs per quintal for rye flour, 25.00 for barley meal, 22.50 
for oat meal and 18.00 for maize meal. 

In 1929 wheat prices, which generally tend to rise at the end of a trade season, 
began, on the contrary, to fall owing to the decline on the large free import markets, 
necessitating the provisional increase for two months (commencing May 24) of 
the customs duties on wheat to 50.00 francs and of those on wheat flours to 80.00, 
100,00 and 115.00 francs per quintal. 

The wheat crop of 1929 was very heavy, reaching 91,786,000 quintals or 20 % 
above the average of the preceding six years. This resulted in a further fall in 
France, whereas no corresponding movement was recorded on the Liverpool and 
London markets. A different type of measure became necessary and was intro¬ 
duced in the law of i December 1929 on the wheat trade. By law it could, by 
decree, “be fixed what minimum percentage of home-grown wheat the millers must 
compulsorily employ in the manufacture of flour to be used exclusively in the 
makin g of bread or other foodstuffs The law also provides for “ fixing by 
decree the bolting limits of bread flours for home consumption On the basis 
of this law the minitnuTn percentage of home-grown wheat to be used in the 
manufacture of flour for breadmafcing was fixed at 97 as from 5 December 
onwards. 








Tlie same law also stipulates that under certain conditions and after a 
period of 3 months from the passage of the law, exported wheat, « whether 
transformed or not into flour, will confer a claim to a reimbursement of customs 
duties » Further legislation maintained this provision up till 31 July 1930 and 
additional funds up to 200,000,000 francs were assigned. 

A law, dated 30 April 1930, empowers the IVIinister of Agriculture within 
the limits of a credit of 30 million francs, to incur the expenditure necessary 
to maintain a reserve stock of wheat and flour to ensure the proper feeding of 
the population. 

Owing, however, to the fall in wheat prices on the large import markets since 
the beginning of 1930, French prices also could no longer be maintained. 

A special measure taken against Australia, with which France had no 
commercial treaty at the time, had very little practical effect. As from 17 
January 1930 wheat and wheat flour originating in or consigned from Australia, 
are, apart from the duties of the general tariff, called on to pay a surtax, equi¬ 
valent to a double rate of duty. 

For oats the situation, after the crop of 1929, also became grave; on the 
key markets a tendency to fall had already been evident since the crop of 1928 
and when, in 1929, France had a very heavy oat crop, prices fell abruptly 
despite the customs duty. This duty was fixed in the commercial treaty with 
Czechoslovakia (which entered into force on 34 April 1929), but on condition that 
an increase might take place in the event of a change of more than 20 in the 
official index numbers of wholesale prices as compared with those of July 1928. 
This actually took place in January 1930, with the result that, as from the 
19 January, the duty on oats was increased to 21.00 francs. 

On 20 May 1930 the duties on wheat and wheat flours were radically increased; 
wheat to 80.00 francs and wheat flours to 128.00,160.00 and 185.00 francs. 

For barley a condition of the same character as for oats was fixed in the treaty 
with Czechoslovakia. In this case an increase (to 21.00 francs) could be enforced 
on 19 July 1930 together with a new change in the oats duty to 30.00 francs, while 
for rye also the duty was brought up to 2100 francs. On each occasion the 
duties on meal, crushed grain and bran meal containing not more than 10 % of 
flour were increased in proportion. ^ 

The 1930 wheat crop, in contrast to that of 1929, was very poor, amounting 
to only 62,081,000 quintals, 66 % of the preceding crop. For this reason it was 
necessary on 26 July, directly after the harvest to lower to 90 % the minimum 
percentage of home-grown wheat for the manufacture of flour to be used in bread- 
making. Since this date wheat prices have been successfully maintained at a 
very high level for two years, thanks to the customs duties and the regulation 
of the composition of flour for breadmaiing. 

The duty on maize was increased as from 12 September 1930 to 24.00 francs. 
It should further be stated that, imder the new French-Rumanian commercial 
treaty, which entered into force provisionally on 15 September of the same year, 
on an annual quota of at least 800,000 quintals of small grain maize, yellow in 
colour, having the characteristics of the so-called Bessarabian maize and destined 
for the feeding of livestock, inpinding poultry, a reduction of 30 % in the 
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minimum duty was arranged, so tliat this duty amounted to 16.80 francs 
only. A decree enforced on 5 December fixes the amount for the last quarter 
of 1930 at 200,oco quintals, 

A further characteristic of the French customs tarifi is that it is in two 
columns, the first containing the general and the second the minima duties. 
For cereals these two duties remained the same up to 14 July 193^ (see A. i 
wheat) except for malt (whether whole or as flour) for which the minimum duty 
was 15 % ad valorem and the general duty was double. General duties were 
applicable only to products originating in or consigned from countries, which 
have no commercid treaty with France on the basis of the most favoured nation 
clause. From 1928 to 1932 the situation as regards cereals was as follows, only 


the chief cereal exporting countries being here cited. 

Countries Products Duties 

Bulgaria . . . Whole cereals.minima 

» ... Flours, etc.general 

Hungary , . . All products.minima 

Poland.... Barley in grain.minima 

» .... Crushed barley, malt.minima 

B .... Other cereals, flours, etc..general 

Rumania... Ah products.minima 

Yugosla\‘ia . . Ah products.minima 

Czechoslovakia Cereals, flours, etc.minima 

Canada . . .' !Malt.intermediary 

{21 % ad val.) 

» ... Other cereals, flours, etc.minima 

United States Wheat and maize, also their flours and baking 

products...minima 

» » Other cereal, flours, etc.general 

Argentina . • Ah products.*.general 

India .... Cereals, flours, etc...general 

Australia... Ah products.general 


It should be added that, as regards Czechoslovakia previous to 1929 and 
as regards Hungary previous to 1930, theoreticahy the situation was less favour¬ 
able, a considerable part of these products being classed under the general 
tarifi. 

Finally, it should be noted with respect to the French commercial system, 
that imports of cereals originating from the French Colonies and African Ter¬ 
ritories under Freuch mandate, are free, on condition of direct import and 
production of a certificate of origin; this is of particular importance in the 
case of anaize imports. Algeria, as r^ards a large part of French law, includ¬ 
ing ti^t relating to foreign trade, forms an integral part of France, so that, for all 
products, its trade with the latter is free. For Tunis also cerekls are exempt 
from the pa3nnent of duty. For the French zone of Morocco, exemption from 
customs duty is limited to certain quantities of specified products. These 
quotas, which are fixed annually for the period i June-31 May and refer to 
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total imports into France and Algeria, were as follows (in of 


quintals):— 

1939-30 1930-31 

Wheat.1,700 1,200 

.'. 5 5 

Barley.3,000 3,000 

Oats. 250 250 

Maize. 600 600 


Hard wheat flour and groats. 100 100 

Taking into consideration the quantities admitted free of duty and originat¬ 
ing from the countries named above, the following table is obtained, in which 
column A contains the imports from the French Colonies, Protectorates, etc., 
and column B those from foreign countries (in thousands of quintals): 


1929 1930 

A B A B 

Hard wheat.1,990 131 2,146 608 

Soft wheat.1,441 10,337 2,204 5,399 

Rye. 15 179 13 214 

Barley. 59 i,ioi 437 1,077 

Oats. 698 613 663 19 

Maize.1,682 6,511 1,109 7,001 

Wheat flour. 119 27 241 16 


(The imports of flour and meal of the other cereals named are unimportant). 
Besides the duty an import tax is also levied, amounting to 2 % ad valorem^ 
based on price plus import duty. 

After this brief account the situation as on i January 1931 may" be thus 
summarised. The tarifi barrier was already fairly high, especially for wheat. 
The price of this cereal was, moreover, protected by regulations as to the minimum 
proportion of home-grown wheat to be employed in the manufacture of flour 
for breadmaking. 

In the following notes are given, in chronological order, the most important 
measures, in so far as they are known to the Institute, taken to influence prices. 

Wheat and its derivatives, 

E. I (15- 4-31) Minimum proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 

90 %. 

E. 2 (18- 4-31) IMinitnum proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmafcing 
80 %. 

E- 3 (28- 4-31) Minimum proportion of home-grown wheat for brea dm a k ing 
75 %- 

E. 4 (17- 6-31) Minimum proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 

70 %. 
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E. 5(1- 7-31) IMininiuin proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 

75 %. 

C. 1(3- 7-31} Quota for imports into France or Algeria for the period 1-6-31 

to 31-5-32 of products originating in and consigned from the French 
zone of Morocco ; — 

Wheat: 1,700,000 quintals of which: in the period 1-6 to 31-8: 
534,000 quintals; in the period 1-9 to 30-11 : 780,000 quintals; in the 
period 1-12-31 to 31-5*32: 386,000 quintals. 

Hard wheat flour and groats: 100,000 quintals. 

E. 6(4- 7-31) ^Minimum proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 
80%. 

E. 7 (10- 7-31) Minimum proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 
85 "'0. 

A. I (14- 7-31) The minimum duties not changed but the maximum duties, 
wMch hitherto had been equal to the minimum duties, were doubled. 

(See introduction), 

E. 8 (23- 7-31) Minimum proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 

90 %. 

E. 9 (15- 8-31) The tj’pes of soft wheat flour and hard wheat flour bolting 
90 % are abolished, 

E. 10 ( I- 9-31) The types of soft wheat flour and hard wheat flour bolting 
^ % are abolished. 

A. 2 (25- 9-31) 10 % of the total quantity of wheat to be imported into 

France during each commercial season is to be purchased in Hungary at 
the world price and to be subject, without reduction, to the minimum 
tariff rate. The Hungarian Government will be remitted a sum taking 
into account a remunerative price for this wheat, but not exceeding 
30 % of the customs duty. 

D. I {11-11-31) For all imports of foreign flour the production of a nominative 

and non-transferable import licence is necessary, mentioning the quan¬ 
tity for which it is valid; these stipulations do not apply to denatured 
wheat not for human consumption. 

B. I (15-11-31) Surtax to compensate for exchange variations weighing on 

imports of commodities originating in or consigned from countries having 
depreciated currencies (only countries interested in the trade in cereals 
with France);— 

Great Britain. 15% ad valorem 

Argentina.10 % » » 

India. 7 % » » 

Australia • • . , ..I 5 % » » 

(This surtax does not apply to the shipment of wheat in the grain). 

E* II (25-11-31) Minimum proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 

97 %• 
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B. 2 (10-12-31) Surtax to compensate for exchange variations weighing on 
imports of commodities produced in or consigned from countries having 
depreciated currencies (modifications and additional surtaxes):— 


Canada.ii valorem 

Argentina. 15 % » » 

India.15 % » » 


E. 12 (31- 1-32) Minimum proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 
90 %. 

E;. 13 (10- 2-32) Minimum proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 

85 %. 

E. 14 {13- 2-32) Minimum proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 
80 %. 

D. 2 (17- 2-32) Eor all imports of foreign wheat flour the production of a 

nominative and non-transferable import licence is necessary, mentioning 
the quantity for which it is valid. 

E. 15 (25- 2-32) Minimum proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 

75 %• 

E. 16 (15- 3-32) Minimum proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 

70 %. 

E. 17 (20 -3-32) Minimum proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaHx^ 

65 %• 

E. 18 (27- 3-32) TVfinimnm proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 
60%. 

B. 3(1- 4-32) Import taxes:— 

Cereals in the grain. 2% ad valorem 

Cereal flour and crashed cereals . 4 % » » 

E. 19 ( 2- 4-32) Mtnifmim proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 

55 %. 

C. 2(3- 4-32) Additional quota, to be imported into France or Algeria in 

the period 1-6-31 to 31-5-32, of products originating in and consigned from 
the French zone of Morocco :— 

Soft wheat. 60,000 quintals 

Biard wheat.130,000 » 

A. 3(7- 5-32) 10 % of the total quantity of wheat which must be imported 
into France in each commercial year to be purchased in Yugoslavia at 
the world price and subject, without reduction, to the minimum tariff 
rate. The Yugoslavian Government will be remitted such a sum as to 
allow a remunerative price for this wheat but not exceeding 30 % 
of the customs duty, 

E. 20 ( 8- 5-32) Mittimwm proportion of home-grown wheat Jor breadmaking 
60%. 
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A. 4 (24- 5-32) 10 % of the total quantity of viheat which must be imported 
into France in each commercial year to be purchased in Rumania at the 
world price and subject, without reduction, to the minimum tarifE rate. 
The Rumanian Government will be remitted a sum, as to allow a remun¬ 
erative price for this wheat but not exceeding 30 % of the customs duty. 

E. 21 (25- 3-32) Minimum proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 

55 %• 

E. 22 {28 -5-32) Minimum proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 50%, 
C. 3(4- 6-32) Quota to be imported into France or Algeria in the period 
1-^33 to 31-5-33 of products originating in and consigned from the 
French zone of Morocco :— 

Soft wheat.1,650,000 quintals 

Hard wheat. 150,000 » 

Hard w'heat flour and gioats . 60,000 » 

E. 23 (17- 6-32) Minimum proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 55%. 
E. 24 ( I- 7-32) Minimum proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 65%. 
E. 25 (10- 7-32) Minimum proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 75%. 

A. 5 (22-7-33) The commercial treaty with Canada having come to an end, 

the entry into France of shipments oiiginating in or consigned from 
Canada on payment of the minimum customs duty will not be permitted, 
unless these shipments have been made before 17 June 1932. Subsequently: 
general duty (See A. i). 

E. 26 ( 2- 8-32) Mnimum proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 85%. 
E. 27 ( 4- 8-32) Minimum proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 97%. 
E, 28 (28- 9-32) The bolting percentage of bread flours not to exceed 66 %. 

E. 29 ( 3-12-32) ACnimum percentage of home-grown wheat for breadmaking: 

99 

E. 30 (14-13-32) Provisions xelating to bolting percentage for flours at 66 % 
provisionally abolished. 

E, 31 (10-2-33) The Commissariat Department is charged with the purchase before 
31-5-33 of home-grown wheat up to the value of 300 million francs in 
order to form a reserve stock. The prices to be paid are those of the 
ofiScial quotation for spot wheat on the free market of Paris (reg. of 
9-2-33 based on law of 26-1-33). 

E- 32 {9-3-33) ^he price to be paid for wheat for the building up of stocks fixed 
at firs. 115.00 per quintal (The average price on the Paris market for the 
month of March was frs, 99.75)^ 

E* 33 (27-3-33) Mi ni mum proportion of home grown wheat for breadmaking 

100 %. 

B. 4 (20- 3-33) Surtax to compensate for exchange variations weighing on 

imports of commodities originating in or consigned from countries having 
depreciated currencies (new surtaxes):— 

U. S. S. R. 25% ai valorem 

Union of South Africa.i 5 % » » 
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A. 6 (10-4-33) System of regulation of drawbacks on part of import duties on 
Hunganan wheat (see A. 2) abrogated. 

E- 34 (16-4-33) A new credit for 20,000,000 frs was placed at the disposal 
of the Government to encourage the use of wheat for objects other than 
human consumption or the making of alcohol. 

C. 4 (1-6-33) Quota to be imported into France or Algeria during the period 
from 1-6-33 “to 31-5-34 of products originating in or coming from the 


French zone of Morocco: 

Soft wheat.1,630,000 quintals 

Hard wheat. 150,000 a 

Hard wheat flour and groats. 60,000 » 


to be distnbuted during the year as follows: soft wheat: from 1-6 to 
31-8: 640,000 quintals; from 1-9 to 30-11: 505,000 quintals; from 
1-12-33 to 31 5-34: 503,000 quintals. 

Hard wheat: from 1-6 to 31-8 : 60,000 quintals; from i 9 to 30-11: 
45,000 quintals; from 1-12-33 to 31-5-34: 45,ooo quintals. 

A. 7 (10-6-33) New provisional treaty with Canada. Whole wheat and its flours 
originating in and consigned from Canada will benefit on their entry 
into France from minimum duties (increased by the compensatory surtax 
of II % ad valorem) ; as regards other cereals the general tariff is still 
applicable. 

General note on wheat, — During the whole period when the import trade 
in wheat and wheat flours was so limited the most important factor in establish¬ 
ing prices was the size of the national harvest. Although a companson between 
average prices during the trade year and the size of the harvest from the beginning 
of the same year cannot supply an exact idea of the price movement by reason 
of the fact that the influence of the coming harvest is already making itsdf Mt, 
the following summary table is at any rate instructive. 

Hardest for the s ear 
(m thousands of quintals) 

1927 . 75.150 

1928 . 76.554 

1929 . 91,786 

1930 . 62,081 

1931 . 71.882 

1932 . 90,182 

Rye and its derivatives. 

A. 1 (29-4-31) Import duty:— 

lye in the grain. 35-00 frs. per quintal 

rye flour ^ • *jo.oo » » » 

C- I ( 3-7-31) Quota to be imported into France or Algeria during the period 
1-6-31 to 31-5-32 of rye in the grain originating in and consigned from the 
French zone of Morocco; 5,000 qtdntals. 


Average pnce during 
the %ear as foUoAS 
(in francs per quintal) 

162.00 

155-35 

139.40 

175-00 

167.10 

108.15 (ii months} 
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A. 2 (14- 7-31) See A. i wheat. 

B. I (15-11-31) See B. i wheat. 

B. 2 (10-12-31) See B. 2 wheat. 

D. I (17- 2-32) See D. 2 wheat. 

B. 3(1- 4-32) See B. 3 wheat. 

A. 3 (22- 7-32) See A. 5 wheat 

C. 2(3- 8-32) Quota to be imported into Prance or Algeria during the period 

1-6-32 to 31-5-33 of rye in the grain originating in and consigned from the 
French zone of Morocco : 5,000 quintals. 

A. 4 (17- 9-32) Import duty:— 

rye in the grain .... 40.00 frs. per quintal 

rye flour.80.00 » » » 

B. 4 (20- 3-33) See B, 4 wheat. 

C. 3 (1-6-33) Quota of whole r>'e for importation into France or Algeria during 

the period from 1-6-33 to 31-5-34, originating in or consigned from the 
French zone of Morocco: 5,000 quintals. 

Barley a}iA its derivatives. 

C. I ( 3" 7“‘3i) Quota to be imported into France or Algeria during the period 
1-6-31 to 3I"5“32 of whole barley originating in and consigned from the 
French zone of Morocco; 3,000,000 quintals. 

A. I (14- 7-31) See A. i wheat. 

B. I {15-11-31) See B. i wheat. 

B. 2(2- 2-31) Anti-dumping duty on malted barley (whole and meal) pro¬ 
duced in or consigned from Germany: 80.00 francs per quintal (the import 
duty on these products is 15 % ad valorem). 

B, 3 (10-13-31) See B. 2 wheat. 

B. 4(1- 4-32) Import taxes 

Barley, in the grain. 2% ad valorem 

Barley meal and crushed barley . 4 % » » 

Malted barley, whole.2 % » » 

Malted barley, meal.4 % » » 

A- 2 (22- 7-32) See A. 5 wheat. 

C. 2(3- 8-32) Quota to be imported into France or Algeria during the period 

1-6-32 to 31-5-33 of whole barley originating in and consigned from the 
French zone of Morocco: 3,000,000 quintals. 

B. 5 (^u- 8-32) Anti-dumping duty on malted barley meal originating in or 
consigned from Germany: abrogated. 

B, 6 (31- 8-32) Anti-dumping duty on malted barley (whole and meal) origi¬ 
nating in or consigned from Czechoslovakia: 30.00 francs per quintal. 
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C. 


C. 


A. 


a 


B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 


B. 


C. 


C. 


3 (17* 9*32) Imports of whole barley and barley meal subject to quota for 
the period from 22-9-32 to 31-12-32.— 

Barley in the grain.262,000 quintals 

Barley broken, etc. 135 > 

Barley meal. 230 

4 (27-10-32) Provisional quota for malt imports for the period from 27-10-32 
to 27-11-32 

wrhole malt.12.859 quintals 

malt flour. 8 quintals 

3 (27-11-32) Import duties (mimma):— 

malted barley, whole.40.00 frs, per quintal 

malted barley meal.6000 » » » 

3 ( I- 1-33) Quota for the first quarter of 1933 :— 

Barley in the grain.225,000 quintals 

Barley broken, etc,. no > 

Barley meal . • . . 205 » 

7 ( 8- 3-33) Anti-dumping duty on malted barley whole originating in 
or consigned from Germany : reduced to 30.00 francs per quintal. 

7 (20- 3-33) See B. 4 wheat. 

8 (20- 4-33) Import tax: malted barley, whole 4^^ ad valorem. 

9 (i 3 " 5 “ 33 ) Every person, who, in coimection with the importation of pro¬ 
ducts subject to quotas, has the benefit either of an importing hcence 
or of a quota certificate, will be required to pay a licence fee at the 
following rates:— 

for whole barley.25,00 frs. per quintal 

for crushed barley.35,oo » » » 

for barley meals.40,00 ) » 

10 (18-3-33) Anti-dumping surtax on malt originating in or consigned from 
Czechoslovakia: abrogated. 

6 (1-6-33) Quota of w^hole barlej" to be imported into France or Algeria 
during the period from 1-6-33 to 3i-5"34» originating in or consigned 
from the French zone of !Morocco: 650.000 quintals. 

7 (1-7-33) Quota for third quarter 1933 : 

Barley in grain.225,000 quintals 

Crushed barlej^ etc.. . . . . no » 

Barley meals. 205 » 


Oai$ and oat derivatives. 

C. I (3-7-31) Quota for import into France or Algeria for the period from 
1-6-31 to 31-5-32 of oats originating in and consigned from the French 
zone of Morocco: 230,000 quintals. 

A. I (14-7-31) See A. i. wheat. 

B. 1 {15-11-31) See B. i wheat. 

B. 2 (10-12-31) See B. 2 wheat. 

B. 3 (1-4-32) See B. 3 wheat. 
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C. 2 (3-8-32) Quota for import into France or Algeria during the period from 
1-6-32 to 31-5-33 of oats originating in or consigned from the French zone 
of Morocco: 230,000 qmntals. 

A. 2 (22-7-32) See A. 5 wheat. 

A. 3 (17-8-32) Import duties (minimum duties): — 


whole oats. 40.00 

oats broken, etc. » 59-00 

oat meal . ® 66.50 


B. 4 (15-11-33) The compensation surtax no longer to be levied on the import 
of seed oats accompanied by an ofi&cial certificate declaring that they are 
selected seeds. 

B, 5 (21-3-33) See B. 4 wheat. 

C 3 (1-6-33) Quota, to be imported into France or into Algeria during the 
period from 1-6-33 to 31-5-34 of oats originating or consigned from the 
French zone of Morocco: 65,000 quintals. 

Maize and its derivatives. 

C. I (3-7-31) Quota for import into France or Algeria during the period from 

1-6-31 to 31-5-32 of maize originating in and consigned from the French 
zone of Morocco : 65,000 quintals. 

B. I (15-11-31) See B. i wheat. 

B. 2 (10-13-31) See B. 2 wheat. 

B. 3 (1-1-33) Surtax no longer to be applied to shipments of maize in the grain. 

A. I (1-2-33) Reduction of duty on small-grained so-called Bessarabian maize, 

in the new corollary to the commercial treaty with Rumania, of 40 % 
of the minimum duty, that is, to frs. 14.40. 

C. 2 (31-3-32) Quota of small-grained so-called Bessarabian maize, to be im¬ 

ported under reduced duty during the year 193a: 800,000 quintals. 

C. 3 (22-6-32) Quota of small-grained so-called Bessarabian maize, to be imported 
under reduced duty during the year 1933 increased to 900,000 quintals. 

C. 4 (3-8-32) Quota for import into France or Algeria during the period from 
1-6-32 to 31-5-33 of maize originating in and consigned from the French 


zone of Morocco: 600,000 quintals. 

A. 2 {i 7 ' 9 ' 32 ) Import duties (minimum duties):— 

maize. frs. 40.00 

maize for the manufacture of starch and ^ucose; under 
customs control; reduction of 35 % on the tariff for maize » 26.00 

maize, small-grained so-called Bessarabian, in quota . . » 24.00 

maize, broken and bran not containing more thnn 10 % of 

meal. » 64.00 

maize meal. » 72.00 
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C. 5 (33-11-32) Quota of small-grained so-called Bessarabian maize, to be im¬ 
ported under reduced duty during the year 1932 increased to 1,000,000 
quintals. 

C. 6 {6-1-33) Quota of small-grained so-called Bessarabian maize, to be imported 
under reduced duty during the year 1933: 800,000 quintals, of which:— 

during the first quarter.230,000 quintals 

» » second .150,000 » 

» » third )' .150,000 « 

» » fourth » .250,000 » 

C. 7 {9-3-33) Import of maize and of its derivatives contingented during the 
first quarter 1933:— 

maize in the grain.1,630,000 quintals 

maize broken, etc. 80 » 

maize meal. 13,500 » 

Quantities already imported, as well as the quota of small-grained, so- 
caUed Bessarabian maize, to be deducted. 

0 8 {1-4-33) Quota for second quarter of 1933:— 

maize in the grain.. . . . . 900,000 quintals 

maize broken, etc. 40 p 

maize meal . • .. 7,000 » 

The quota of small-grained so-called Bessarabian maize is included 
in the total. 

A. 3 {10-4-33) 40 % of the import duties to be levied on a quota of 400,000 
quintals of Hungarian maize destined for stockfeeding to be used for the 
service of Hungarian debts in France. 

C. 9 (29-4-33) The importation into France, with the benefit of a reduction 
in duty of 35 p. c., of maize intended for use by the starch and glucose 
industries can only be allowed for each factory within the limits of an 
annual quota equal to the average of the quantities of maize worked 
up and subject to the special manufacturing tax, during the seasons 
(i October-30 September) 1930-31 and 1931-33. 

C. 10 (1-6-33) Quota to be imported into France or into Algeria during the period 
from 1-6-33 to 31-5-34 of maize originating in or consigned from the 
French zone of Morocco : 125,000 quintals, 

C. II (1-7-33) Quota for third quarter: 

Maize in grain.600,000 quintals 

l^Iaize broken, etc. 20 » 

Maize meal . . .. 4,000 » 

The quota of small-grain so-called Bessarabian maize is included 
in this total. 


(to be contimed). 
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Geymah 

COM\nssiON iNl?EKNATiONAiJ3 D'AGRICUEXURE Aiuiales. R^uuions atmnelles 
de la Commission inteniationale d’agrirulture et des commissions sp 4 ciales. ^Berlin, 
17-22 mai i 933 )» Paris, 1933 - 9 i P- 


Economics, 

Angeix, V. The program for the World economic conference. Boston, World 
peace foundation, 1933. 93, v, p. 

BROVi’N, E. T. This Russian business. London, Allen & Un^von, [1933]. 
255 P- 

CoOTEDERAZiONE NAZioiir.\i.E EASCISTA DEGM AGRicoi,TORi. Dieci anni di atti- 
vitd sindacale, 1922-1932. Roma, Ramo editoriale degli agricoltori, 1933. xvi, 
434 P* 

3 L 4 IEvsky- 1 Iaie\^XCH, P. Russia, U. S. S. R. A complete handbook. New York, 
Farquhar Payson, [C1933]. xv, 712 p. 

;Mortara, G. Prospettive economiche. 13® edizione. 3 ^Iilano, University Bocconi, 
1933, 631 p. 

Quittner-BEeTOIASI, E. Das Verhyltnis von Trend und Ronjimkturzyklen 
als mathematisch-okonomisches Problem, Leipzig, Buske, 1933. 57 p. fVerolien- 
tlichungen der Frankfurter Gesellschaft fiir Konjunkturforschung hrsg. von Eugen 
Altschul. Neue Folge. Bit. 7.), 

Setigman, E. R. a. and R. A, LovE. Price cutting and price maintenance : 
a study iu economics. New York, Harper, 1932. svi, 539 p. 

TEnnenbaxjm, H. Struktura gospodarstwa Polskiego. Warszawa, « Bibljoteka 
polska », 1932. 

[The economic structure of Poland]. 

V. I. Formy produkcji i zbytu. [Forms of production and methods of marketing]. 

TiVAEO^fi, J. Compendio di storia delle istituzioni e delle dottrine economiche 
dal princdpio deH'epoca modema ai nostri giomi. Bari, Laterza, 1933. 271 p. 

( 3 klanuali Laterza). 

Krai«vetosa Yugostavtsta. Zavod za tjnapkebjivanje seoejne 3 ?rgovine, 
Beograd, La Yougoslavie yconomique, 1932. Beograd, Office du commerce 
extdrieur, 1932. 

[There is also a German edition]. 


Agricultural Statistics, 

Magyar Kirai,t?sag. K5zponti sta^iszi^ikai hivaxai,. Donnas de statistique 
tomomique de Hongrie 1926-1932 public par TOffice central royal hongrois de 
statistique, RAiigd par Alexandre Sipos. Budapest, 1932. 104 p. 

[Title and text in Ftench Hungarian]. 
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Sierra L 3 S 0 NE. Blue book for the year ended 31st December 1930. Freetown, 
The Government Printer, [1931], 380 p. 

VERBAND DEirTSCH5sTERREICHTSCHER KONSUin’EREIXE 1930. Wien, 1931. 
69, rxxxni p. 


AgncitUural Economics. 

FedERZONI, L. I problem! attuali dell'agricoltura italiana. Studi racoolti e 
coordinati, con prefazione di Benito Mussolini. Bologna, Zanichelli, 1933. xm, 
416 p. 

Ficai, P. Bstimo rurale e civile. 6* edizione aggiomata. IVIilano, Hoepli, 1933. 
XVI, 422 p. (^lanuali Hoepli). 

SOCLAT, .SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL. ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON SOCIAX AND 
ECONOMIC RESEARCH IN AGBicuETTJRE. Research in agricultural land tenure : scope 
and method. John D. Black, editor. New York City, i933* S9 p. (Bul¬ 
letin no 20). 

Tassinart, G. Probleini deha agricoltura italiana. Roma, Confederazione 
nazionale fascista degli agricoltori, [pref. 1933], vin, 164 p. 

, Co-operation, 

Knapp, A. Die Revision im Ifindlichen Genossenschaftswesen, ihre Gestaltung 
und Wege einer Reform. Berlin-Wannsee, Weiss, 1933. vm, 138 p. 

The sixty-porth annuae co-operatr’E congress 1932 held in the St. 
Andrew’s Halls, Glasgow, ilay i6th, 17th and i8th, i93^* Manchester, Coope¬ 
rative union, 1932. 806 p. 


AgucuUural credit, 

KosToukov, P. De credit agricole en Bulgaiie. Dijon, Bemigaud & Privat, 
[1926]. 134 p. 

Paoani, It. Cenni intomo alle anticipazioni sul grano e agli a mma ssi granari 
con speciale riguardo alia regione Tridentina. Venezia, Istituto federale delle casse 
di risparmio delle Venezie, 1933. 158 p. 

Insurance, 

Ruggieri-Pesta, D. Infortuni sul lavoro industriale ed agticolo. Guida teorico- 
pratica per la definizione delle pratiche e la liquidazione delle indenniti, Milano, 
Hoepli, 1933. xn, 230 p. (Manuali Hoepli). 

Sociology, 

Research committee on sociae trends. Recent social trends in the United 
States. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1933- 2 v. 

SOdAE SdSNCE RESEARCH COtFNCIE. ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON SOCIAE AND 
EC 3 NDMIC RESEARCH IN AGRICUEXTJRE, Research in rural organization: scope 
aud method- John D. Black, editor. New York City, 1933 - P- (BuHetiii, 
n® 12). 
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Histoyy of AgricuUiire, 

H\srND, S Vart landbruks lustorie. Oslo, Aschehoug, 1932. 293 p. 
[History of our agriculture]. 


Colonisation, 

CoRNi, G Problemi colomali [Milano, a Popdo d'ltalia »], i 933 - 194 p- 

G. I/a colonizzazione agraria della Tripolitania settentrionale nel suo 
primo ventennio. Roma, Tip. del Senate, 1933 - 131 P- (Presidenza del ConsigHo 
dei mimstri. Commissariato per le migrazioni e la colonizzazione interna). 

Finance, 

ASSoexazroNB tecnica bancaria itaeiana. Relazioni presentate alia assembles 
gmerale ordinaria del maggio 1932 in Roma. Roma, [1932]- loi p. 

Gruber, H. Polska na tie kapitalizaeji Swiatowej. [Warszawa], Nakl adem 
Pocztowej kasy oszcz^dno 4 ci [1932 ?] 91 p. (Bibljotekaekonomiczna P. K- O., Tom I). 

[Poland and World capitalization]. 

Hardy, O Credit policies of the federal reserve system, Washington^ Brook¬ 
ings institution, 1932. 374 p 

ROYAE iNSrrrOTE op iNtERJTATiONAi, AFFAIRS. Monetary policy and the de¬ 
pression. hondou, Oxford University Press, 1933. vi, 128 p. 

Commerce, 

Coj^tfederazione nazionaxe fascistadei. coMMERcro. Commercio, 1922 ,1 - 
1932-X, Roma, 1933* 5^3 P- 

FEDERAZIONE NAZIONAEE FASCISI^A DEEr COMMERCIO ORXOFRUTXICOI^O E AGRU- 
MARio Annoano 1931-32. Roma, 1932, 414 p. (Confederazione nazionale fasdsta 
del commercio). 

Prtvredot adresar kraxjevine JUGOSIAV 3 JE. BEOGRAD. Zavod za unaptedii- 
vanje spoljne trgovine pri Ministarstvu trgovine i industrije, 1932. 814, Exxx p. 

[Yearbook of Yugoslav Commerce]. 

EccaaoRN, F. und H. ScheeefefER. Die Zollbindungen Frankreichs nach 
atntlichen Quellen Berlin, 1933. ’TOi# 128 p. (Reichsverband der deutschen In¬ 
dustrie). 

Various, 

Accademia j>x sciEKrzE, EEWERE E BEiXE ARXi Di PALERMO. Atti. Teiza setie. 
V. XVII. Palermo, Scuola Tip. « Boocone del Povero », 1932. 405 p. 

MEXEtti, V, Civilt 4 fasdsta. 3* edizione. Firenze, « Ua nuova Italia », [i933]- 
153 P- 

Paiesxine DiRECtORY AKD HANDBOOK 1932. Tel Aviv, ctMischat w' Taasia* 
[1932]. XX, 348, 346, XX p. 
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MARKETING OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 

Development in Europe of Tariffs and Restrictions on Internationa] Trade 
in Cereals. (Concluded). 

II. — Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 

Prom the time when the Com I^aws were abolished in 1847 and especially 
after the customs duty of is. per quarter was repealed (1869), the import of 
cereals into the United Kingdom was absolutely free. This demonstrates very 
well the strength of the Free Trade tradition in this country. When, however, 
the recent measures of protection were introduced, two principal reasons 
might be found for the change in the traditional policy: on the one hand the 
period of the war had given many people the impression of a lack of equilibrium 
between industry and agriculture, an impression which was strengthened when 
the export of industrial products decreased, especially with the onset of the 
crisis, while at the same time the quantities of agricultural products to be 
imported did not diminish; on the other hand it was hoped that by gi^dng ad¬ 
vantages to shipments originating in and consigned from countries within the 
British Empire more goods might be exported to these countries. 

This latter consideration is at the basis of the general tariff of 10 % ad valorem 
on almost all imported products originating in or consigned from countries outside 
the British Empire, As regards cereals the Import Duties Act of 1932, which 
came into force on i March 1932, levied duties of 10 % ad valorem on rye, 
barley, oats and cereal flours, while the Ottawa Agreements Act added others: 
for wheat 2s. per quarter of 480 lb, and for white flat maize 10 % ad valorem, 
in each case with exemption for shipments originating in and consigned from the 
British Empire. These latter duties are the results of the Imperial Economic 
Conference at Ottawa in the summer of 1932 and are fixed for wheat in the 
agreements with Canada, Australia and India and for white flat maize in the 
agreements with the Union of South Africa and Southern Rhodesia. It may be 
added that Canadian wheat shipped from a United States port, even if provided 
with a certificate of Canadian origin, does not enjoy this preference. 

Assistance to agriculturists is also given in the Wheat Act, which came into 
force on 12 March 1932, The regulations adopted axe somewhat complicated. 
A standard, price of 45s, per quarter of wheat is established. The growers 
will sell their wheat on the free market and the average price paid throughout 
the year for milling wheat produced in the country will be calculated. The 
grower will have the right to receive at the end of the year what is called a 
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fioiencv payment, i. e., a sum equal to the difEerence between the standard pnce 
and the average price for each quarter of milling wheat sold by him. In this 
way, with the deficiency payment, the average price received by the wheat pro¬ 
ducer will be 45s , but the prices will not be uniform, since those received by each 
grower will vary according to the price which he has received on the free market. 

In order to provide the funds for the deficiency the millers and the importers 
of flour will be obliged to make a certain quota payment on all flour milled 
(whether produced from wheat grown in the country or from that imported) 
and on all flour imported; but the millers whose production consists exclusively 
of wheat flo^r employed without further manipulation for the feeding of 
livestock, including poultr}’, may obtain certificates which exempt them from 
these contributions. 

The quota payment to be made for flour was fixed at 2.25 s. per 280 lb. from 
19 June till 29 October 1932 and at 2.75s. from 30 October until 31 July 1933 (i). 

Inconsequenceof the imprisonment of two British subjects in theXJ. S. S. R., 
the British Government forbade, as from 22 April 1933 without special licence 
from the Board of Trade the import of numerous products originating in ox 
coming from the U. S S R These products included wheat, barley, oats and 
maize in grain. This provision has however been revoked as from i July when 
the two Governments were able to reach an agreement. 


12. — Greece. 

In Greece the production of wheat, by far the most important cereal, 
covers only some 40 % of the internal consmnption For breadmaking a pre¬ 
ference is shown for imported varieties. In order to make the customs duties 
effective it was necessary so to organise the internal market as to compel the 
millers to employ home-grown wheat, 

I^aw No. 3598 of 10 July 1928, several times subsequently changed, estab¬ 
lished a special organisation for this purpose; under the control of a specially 
appointed committee, certain quantities of wheat and home-grown barley are 
purchased each year immediately after the harvest in order to prevent a glut 
on the market. This wheat is marketed in two ways : by compeUing the millers 
to mix with imported wheat a certain percentage of home-grown wheat and by 
compelling importers to purchase, during the period October-April, along with 
imported wheat a certain percentage of home-grown wheat, and, in the period 
from May to September, to pay, besides import duties, a supplementary tax if 
thare are no purchases of native wheat. For the period from i November 1931 
to 31 March 1932 the percentage of wheat was fixed at 15 % and its price in 
paper drachmai 51$ per quintal. For imports by Customs "OfiSlces of secondary 
importance the organisation does not arrange for the purchase of home-grown 
wheat but obliges a supplementary tax to be paid throughout the year. This 
tax for the above period amounted to 17.48 paper drachmai. 

As regards internal regulation the decrees concerning breadmaking are also 
important as they lay down that only two qualities of wheat flour for this purpose, 


U ) Etm X Angust Saped at 38. ^ 
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with extraction percentages of 78 and 92 respective!}', may be manufactured. 
To reduce the imports of wheat the mixture of flour for bread ^^uth 20 barley- 
flour was authorized. 

In addition to the above provisions and the import duties, other measures 
may be enumerated, which, while based in part on the regulation of the exchange, 
have certain more general aspects. 

The principal of these measur es came into force on 27 June 1932 and stipulated 
that the import of products consigned from other countries whic^L cannot furnish 
exchange or, if they can, only in limited quantities, for the purchase of Greek pro¬ 
ducts, should be reduced to quantities of a value corresponding to the value of 
Greek products exported to the same countries. 

Apart from these limitations, imports depend only on the pay-ment of duties 
le\ded at the time. To meet the needs of the livestock industry it was decided 
that after 12 December 1931 a quota of 100,000 quintals of yellow maize might 
be imported free of duty, while, owing to the critical position of certain regions, 
the import of 50,000 quintals of barley and of 750,000 quintals of maize was 
permitted between 30 January and 31 May 1933, on paymient of the reduced duty 
of 1.50 metal drachma! per quintal. 

The import duties are expressed in metal drachma! and a coefiicient of major- 
ation is applied in order to make payment in paper drachma!, that is, drachma! 
of legal currency. While, consequent on a regulation which came into force in 
1926, this coefficient must be fixed from time to time, it was stabilised as from 
28 January 1929 at 15, a figure which was changed only recently. When on 
20 May 1932 there was a further inflation, this coefficient was increased only 
for products of secondary importance; and on 2 December it was raised to 
20 for flour. 

In addition to the customs duties there is also an octroi tax of 25^0 of "tho 
principal duty, a tax for the service of the “ forced loan amounting to three- 
tenths of the two others together, and some minor charges. The total amounts 
to 75 % of the import duties. 

The duties and surcharges, expressed in metal drachma! per quintal, are 


as follows:— 

Duty Suitasc 

Wheat and white maize. 6.00 4.50 

Rye, barley, oats and ydlow maize. 5.00 3.75 

Maize, pignoletto. 3-00 2.25 

Wheat flour. 10.70 8.02 

Other flours (in large parcels).10.00 7.50 

13. — Hungary. 

Hungary is an exporter of cereals. The importance of these crops may be 
seen from the areas harvested on the average during the quinquennial period 

Wheat.1.460.000 ha. 

Rye .. 669.000 » 

Barley .. 421.000 » 

Oats. 287.000 » 

Maize.1,037.000 » 
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a total of 3,874,000 lia., 70 % of the arable laad and almost 42 % of the total 
area of the country. 

It should be noted that in the old Austro-Hungarian Empire the regions 
which form the present Kingdom of Hungary and the adjacent territories were 
the principal centres of cultivation of cereals, for which very large markets were 
found in the other parts of the Empire, all the more so as there was a tariff 
wall. Thanks to this situation the milling industry shewed great development 
especially in the environs of the capital. After the war, however, owing to the 
fact that the new frontiers formed obstacles to the free passage of commodities, 
and the other Succession States were endeavouring to develop aU essential 
industries in their own territories, the mills did not find the same outlet as 
formerly. It is especially due to this fact that Hungary in its commercial treaties 
with other powers has always sought to obtain favourable conditions for the 
import of its flour, having at one time had a well-established advantage as regards 
this product in comparison with the other cereal-exporting states of South¬ 
eastern Europe. 

The production and export surplus during the period mentioned have been 
as follows (in thousand quintals):— 


Production Export surplus 

Wheat.18,659 4>940 

Rye. 7,096 1,618 

Barley. 5,078 321 

Oats. 3,368 319 

Maize.18,160 717 


The wheat export consists to a great extent of flour (export surpluses: wheat 
in the grain: 2,600,000 quintals; wheat flour: 1,755,000 quintals; in the total 
flour reduced to grain), but gradually the neighbouring importing countries 
succeeded in extendmg their own milling industry and thereby considerably 
diminished the export of flour. The measures taken in the two special markets 
for Hungarian wheat flour - Austria and, for smaller quantities, Czechoslovakia - 
had a very unfavourable effect in the commercial year 1930-31 and still more 
in the following years. In Austria there was an increase (from July 1931) in 
the duty on flour, which subsequently was no longer proportioned to the 
increase in the duty on whole cereals (see Austria). In Czechoslovakia the 
terminatiott of the commeixnal treaty on 15 December 1930 and limitation of 
flour imports in 1931, enforced still more rigorously as from August 1932 (see 
Czechoslovakia p. 322), had an unfavourable result on Hungarian exports. 
It is evident that under such conditions measures of tariff protection or quota¬ 
fixing cannot have more th an a very small influence as regards Hungary: 
import duties may be of use only as regards keeping foreign cereals outside 
the national markets at times when by scarcity or through internal measures 
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prices are liiglier than in the surrounding countries. They were as follows 
on I January 1931: 


Wheat. 

. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Maize. 

Flour, etc. of wheat. 

Flour, meal, etc. of rye and barle3" . . . . 

Meal, etc. of oats . .. 

Meal, etc. of maize. 


gold cr. 6.30 per quintal 


) 5.80 » 

» 5 00 ^ 

4.80 » 

)> 2.00 » 

» 13 00 » 

» 12.00 » 

10.00 a 

8.00 » 


All the duties have remained the same since 1925 except that on barley, 
which, owing to Czechoslovakian imports, was increased in 1927 (original duty gold 
cr. 2.80). The duty on oat flour was fixed from 8 August 1927 to 15 December 1930 
in the commercial treaty with Czechoslovakia, terminated on that date and was 
not renewed. Since the beginning of 1931 the duties have not been changed. 

It should be added that from 20 February 1931 seed cereals may be im¬ 
ported free on production of a special permit. 

In addition to the customs dut^" there is also a turnover tax, which, until 
14 September 1931, generally amounted to 3 ®o valorem and from that datet03%. 

In seeking for other measures to assist cereal growers, theHimgarian Govern¬ 
ment in the first place founded in 1929 the Hungarian Institute for Agricultural 
Export, which watches devdopments in the principal foreign markets. 

As the prices of wheat on the regulating markets fell very' low, Eaw XXII 
of 15 July 1930 brought into force the so-called Cereal Coupons System 
of which the fundamental principle is that the buyer of cereals is obhged to give 
to the producer for each quintal of wheat, rye and meslin a coupon, the so-called 
boletta, valued at 3 pengds, which may be employed up to its total value in the 
payment of taxes and other public burdens. In the case of sales of commodities 
abroad the value of the holetta is reimbursed to the exporter by the Exchequer. 
Int his way the Hungarian consumer pays the increase in favour of the producer. 

The same law further stipulated that the price of milling to be levied by 
the millers, the bolting percentage, the price of the milling derivatives and the 
price of the bread as well as the proportion and the quality of rye for mixing 
with wheat in the bread " may be fixed by decree. 

The value of the holeUa utilised for the partial payment of wheat, rye and 
meslin has been increased to 10.00 pengos, as from ii July 1931. For the com¬ 
mercial season from i July 1932 to 30 June 1933 the holeUa system is modified, 
leaving, however, the possibility to the grower of obtaining a higher price than 
the corresponding price abroad. 


14, — Irish Fr®^ Staomej. 

In this country, during the long period when it formed part of the United 
Kingdom, the Free Trade system hdd good, but tbe Government of the Free State 
has gradually changed the orientation of its policy so that there are now certain 
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duties on cereals to be enumerated which were in force up to 24 May 1933. 
In general there exists a double regime : a general duty and a duty on ship¬ 
ments originating in and consigned from the British Empire (preferential duty). 
The development of these duties has been as follows (in everj^ case in shillings 
and pence) :— 

General duty Preterential 


duty 

Wheat.exempt exempt 

Rye. » » 

Barley (as from 2S-9-32; duty per 112 lb). 7/6 5/- 

Oats (duty per 112 lb. as from 24-10-31) . . 2/6 1/8 

» ;) » » » )‘ 28-9-32 . . 7/6 3/- 

» » ' 7-3-33 • ■ 22/6 15/- 

Maize (as from 28-9-32: duty per 113 lb.) ... 7/6 5/- 

Wheat flour (asfrom 7-7-32; duty per 2S0 lb.). 5/- 5/- 

Rye flour and barley flour.exempt exempt 

Malted barley (as from 28-9-32; duty per 112 lb. 10/6 7/- 

Oatmeal (duty per 112 lb.; as from 1926) . . 2/6 2/6 

i )) » » » )> 24-10-31 . 6/- 4/- 

) >) )) w ) 28-9-32 . 15/- 10/- 

Maize meal and broken maize (duty per 112 lb.; 

as from 30-4-32). i/- i/- 

Maize meal and broken maize (duty per 112 lb.; 
as from 28-9-32). 9/~ 6/- 


It should be added that from 27 September 1932 the import of maize was 
permitted only under special licence and that exemption from the customs duty 
on wheat flour may be given when the necessities of the country require it. 

On the 24 May 1933 an Act “ to make provision for the control and regu¬ 
lation of the business of milling wheat and other cereals as well as “ to pro¬ 
mote and encourage the growing of certain cereals came into force under the 
short title of the Agricultural Produce (Cereals) Act, 1933. The act limits 
the imports of wheat flour and meal in relation to the necessities of the milling 
industry and that of whole cereals and other meals in regard to the conditions 
in agriculture. At the same time the duties on cereals, flours and meals are 
abrogated. 

Existing flour mills are not in a position to cater for the full requirements 
of the country. Pending the erection of new mills the Minister for Industry 
and Commerce will grant licences from time to time for the importation of 
flour in sufficient quantities to meet the demands of the country. 

That part of the Act which directly regulates the milling industry came 
into force a week later. It provides that no person may carry on by way of 
trade or for the purposes of gain the business of milling wheat at any mill unless 
he is the holder of a licence which covers the milling of all wheat into either 
flour or meal. With each such licence granted the Minister prescribes the 
quantity of wheat which may be milled during the quota year (i August of 
any year to 31 July of the following year) and he prescribes a preliminary quota 
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for the period between the date of the licence and 31 July next following, 
tf. from 31 Maj', i933» fo 3^ 1933- It is an contravention for any 

miller to fail to mill at least 90 °o of the quota allotted to his mill and if he 
mills in excess of the quota he must pa}’ to the Minister for Industry and Com¬ 
merce the sum of 35. in respect of ever}’ 400 lb. of w’heat over-milled. 


15. — IXAI,Y. 

Introduction, — In Italy by far the most important agricultural product 
is wheat, which covers no less than 35 ®o“3S according to the year, of the 
arable land. It is not, therefore, surprising that the Fascist Government in 
assisting agriculture has concentrated on this crop, particularly with a view to 
influencing favourably the balance of trade. The importance of this cereal may 
also be seen by the following comparison: of all carbohydrate foods wheat supplies 
no less than 72 against 18 maize and 10 % for potatoes, rice, rye 

and beans together. The measures to favour cultivation of wheat are known 
as the Wheat Campaign («battaglia del grano »). 

The customs duty on wheat, repealed in 1921, was again brought into force 
in 1925. It then amounted to 7.50 gold liras. The duty had generally only 
a small effect in the first part of the commercial season (July-December), which 
was explained by the fact that many agriculturists found themselves obliged to 
sell their crop as soon as possible in order to obtain cash. Immediatdy 
that the monetary situation of the country (after the inflation and the partial 
deflation) allowed, the Government began to assist agriculture by means of 
other measures, such as agricultural credits on cereals stored in silos, also 
constructed by means of Government credits. 

Nevertheless it was necessary to increase the duties twice dming this period, 
especially as deflation had had the effect of reducing prices as expressed in actual 
liras, while debts, incurred at a less favourable moment, continued to be bur¬ 
densome, The first change occurred on 13 September 1928, when the duty was 
raised to ii.oo gold liras, the second on 24 May 1929, when it was raised to 14.00 
gold liras. This latter measure was taken under the influence of the veiy’ large 
harvest which was then expected and when, with 70,795,000 quintals, it was 
almost 24 % above the average for the period 1923-27; the decline in price 
at the time of the harvest was very heavy. After lie quantities immediately 
put on sale were absorbed, prices began to rise, while on the large free 
importing markets they fell. To avoid the spread of this movement to the 
internal market, the duty was increased again and from 5 June 1930 amounted 
to 16.50 gold liras. 

The duty on wheat flour was in 1925 11,50 gold Uras, that is, 53 % % more 
than that on whole wheat. This proportion was later fixed in several com¬ 
mercial treaties as the maximum percentage. On 13 September 1928 the duty 
on flour was raised to 16.75 gold liras; on 24 May 1929 to 20.30 gold Uras; on 
5 June 1930 to 23.70 gold lire. When it is calculated that at least 135 kg. 
of wheat are required for the manufacture of 100 kg. of flour, the duty on the 
latter commodity ought to reach, without taking into account the costs of milling. 
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1-35 X 16*50 gold liras, equivalent to 22.27 gold liras, so that at this time 
there was only a very small compensation for the cost of production of flour. 
It may be indicated here that in 1931 this difierence was increased (see A i wheat). 

The duty on white maize flour underwent the same increases, and that on 
semolina was changed proportionally, although it was always higher (in 1930: 
29.40 gold liras). The duty on whole white maize was the same as that on 
wheat in the grain. 

As may be seen from the table below, the maize crop is also very important. 
In the period 1923-27 there was harvested on the average:— 


Wheat.4,771,000 ha. 

Rye. 125,000 » 

Barley. 234,000 » 

Oats. 4 S 3 >ooo 

Maize. i, 535 »ooo » 


As, however, the duties on cereals other than wheat were generally fixed in 
the commercial treaties, it was not possible to bring about an increase, which 
would, in any case, have had relatively little effect on the position of the agricul¬ 
tural holding, as the great mass of the products do not leave the farm on which 
they are grown. In this way, throughout the period under consideration, before 
1931, the duties were as follows: rye 4.50 gold liras per quintal, barley 4.00 gold 
liras, oats 4.00 gold liras (from 5 June 1930 even 3.25 gold liras, according to the 
treaty with Rumania), maize other than white 1.15 gold liras. 

As exceptions from thej^e duties it may be noted that white maize for manufac¬ 
ture of starch is, under special conditions, admitted free of duty. An annual 
quota of 100,000 quintals of wheat and of 160,000 quintals of barley consigned 
from Italian colonies is also admitted exempt. 

It may be added that by a measure with effect as from i March 1931, the 
customs duties, which were always expressed in gold liras, have been converted 
into terms of legal currency by applying the factor of 3.67. A slight rounding 
off of the figures has at the same time been made but the total of the duties is 
not affected. The amounts of the duties expressed in the legal currency are 
as follows:— 


Wheat and white maize.h. 60.60 

Wheat flour and white maize meal ..... » 87.00 

Rye.» 16.50 

Rye flour. » 23.90 

Barley.. 14.70 

Oats.. 11.95 

Barley flour and oat flour ..» 22.00 

Maize, other than white.» 4.20 

Meal of maize other than white.» 11.55 


In addition to the import duty there is also a turnover tax di scambio), 
from which, however, are exempt wheat and its milling derivatives, as well as 
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barley and maize and their milling denvatives, the latter so far as they are not 

destined for industrial uses. The tax amounts to 15^0 vahnm. 

The more important changes in the regulations after i January 1931 (as far 

as they have come to the knowledge of tiie Institute) are reproduced below. 

Wheat and its denvatives. 

E. I (17-6-31) For mills established on the customs territory of the Kingdom 
and milling wheat of foreign origin for the production of flour and semolina, 
it IS obligatory to employ in such production a certain percentage of 
home-grown wheat (reg. of 10-6-31). 

E. 2 {2-7-31) Minimum percentage of home-grown wheat for milling: 95 

A. I (8-7-31) Import duty: wheat flour (and white maize meal): liras 92.90. 

A. 2 (19-8-31) Import duties: wheat in the grain (and white maize): liras 75.00 ; 
wheat flour (and white maize meal): lire 112.35; Wheat semolina; liras 
130.10. 

E. 3 (1-11-31) Minimum percentage of home-grown wheat for milling: hard 
wheat : 75 %; soft wheat: unchanged. 

E. 4 (1-1-32) Minimum percentage of home-grown wheat for milling: hard 
wheat; 50%; soft wheat: unchanged. 

E. 5 (1-2-32) Minimum percentage of home-grown wheat for milling: hard 
wheat: 20 %; soft wheat: 70 %. 

E. 6 (1-3-32) Minimum percentage of home-grown wheat for milling: hard 
wheat: 20 %; soft wheat: Northern and Central Italy, excluding Eatium: 
60 %; Eatium, Southern Italy and the Islands: 40 %. 

E. 7 (21-3-32) IMinimum percentage of home-grown wheat for milling: hard 
wheat: 20 %; soft wheat: Northern and Central Italy, excluding Eatium: 
50 %; Eatium, Southern Italy and the Islands: 30 %. 

E. 8 (26-4-32) Minitnutq percentage of home-grown wheat for milling: hard 
wheat: Northern and Central Italy, excluding Eatium: 10 %; Eatium, 
Southern Italy and the Islands: 15 %; soft wheat: Northern and Central 
Italy excluding Eatium: 40 % ; Eatium, Southern Italy and the Islands: 

15 %‘ 

E' 9 (^23-5-32) Minimum percentage of home-grown wheat for milling: hard 
wheat: Northern and Central Italy, excluding Eatium: 5%; Eatium, 
.Southern Italy and Sardinia: 10%; Sicily; 15%; soft wheat: Northern 
and Central Italy, excluding Eatium: 25 %; Eatium, Southern Italy 
and the Islands: 5 %. 

E. 10 (27-6-32) Flours which enter into trade should correspond to specially 
fixed criteria, not be mixed with any other flour or meal (unless clearly 
indicated) nor be bleached or colored physically in any other way than 
by extraction) or chemically (Reg. of 17-3-32). 
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E. II ^27-6-33) 3 tlinimtiin percentage of home-grown wheat for milling: hard 
wheat: Northern and Central Itab’, excluding Eatium: 70 %; Eatium, 
Southern Ital5^ and the Islands: 95 %; soft wheat: mainland Ital}* and 
Sardinia: 95 %; Sicily; 70 %. 

E. 12 (1-1-33) ^linimnm percentage of home-grown wheat for milling: hard 
wheat: Northern and Central Ital5% excluding Latium: 60 %; Latium, 
Southern Itab": 90 %; the Islands: 95 %; soft wheat: Northern and Central 
Italy, excluding Eatium: 05 %; I^atium and Southern Italy: 80 %; 
the Islands: 60 %. 

E. 13 {16-3-33) [Minimum percentage of home-grown wheat for milling: hard 
wheat: 93 %; soft wheat: unchanged. 

E. 14 (1-4-33) Minimum percentage of home-grown wheat for milling : hard 
wheat: unchanged ; soft wheat: Northern and Central Italy, including 
Eatium : 95 : Southern Italy : 90 % ; Islands : 60 %, 

E. 13 (16-4-33) [Minimum percentage of home-grown wheat for milling: hard 
wheat: unchanged ; soft wheat: 93 %. 

General note concerning ivheat — Although prices on the open markets have 
risen recently, in Italy a marked diminution is to be noted, attributable to an 
increased consumption of other products of which last year’s harvest was consider¬ 
ably in excess of average, such as potatoes, maize, chestnuts and leguminous 
crops. While the difierence between the prices of soft native wheat “ buono 
mercantile ” and No. 3 Manitoba on the Milan market during the first months 
of 1933 was onl3’ liras 8 to 10 in favour of imported wheat, this difference rose 
in April to liras 19.20, in May to liras 20.60 and in June to as much as liras 
34.S5 buono mercantile ” : liras 89.50; No. 2 Manitoba liras 124.35). In order 
to meet this situation, which is unlikely' to recur judging by the estimates for 
the next harvest which in all probability^ will not be so good as the record 
wheat har\^est of 1933, the Government has promised to maintain the customs 
duties on wheat and the proportions of native wheats for grinding at a very 
high level (from 17 July the minimum percentage of home-grown wheat for 
milling uill be 99 both for hard and for soft wheat) and to make strong 
efforts to secure the heavy supplies which are available each year immediately 
after har\"est, hy taking steps to give an advance of liras 90.00 per quintal 
for a quality only slightly superior to “ buono mercantile ” to farmers who ate 
prepared to store in special granaries. 

Rye and its derivatives. 

A, I (9-7-31) Import duties; 


Rye in the grain.lire 36,30 

Rye flour. >' 50.90 


B. I {i 5 '" 7 ’“ 3 ^) ^imover tax increased to 2.3 % ad valorem. 

B. 2 (1-4-32) Rye and milling products, even when destined for other uses 
than breadmaking: exempt from turnover tax. 
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Barley ani its derivatioes, 

0 . I (24-4-31) Annual quota of 3,000 quintals of two rowed barley, for seed, 
under special conditions: exempt. 

B, I II 5 “ 7 “ 33 :) See B. i rye (the measure refers onlj" to products for industrial 
purposes. 

D. I Malt: imports piohibited except in relation with certain commercial 
treaties. 

B. 2 (24-9-32) Products of recognised French origin, so far as they are not 
exempt from the turnover tax (see also B. i), charged with a supple¬ 


mentary ad valorem tax at the following rate :— 

Barley for industrial uses.2.5 % 

Barley meal and malted barlej' for industrial uses. 5 *o 

Oat meal.5*o % 

Maize for industrial uses.2.3 

AEaize meal for industrial uses.3-0 % 


Oats and oat derivatives. 

B. I (15-7-31) See B. i rye. 

A. I (1-9-32) Oats: conventional duties fixed in the commercial treaties with 

Hungary and Rumania abrogated. Xew conventional duty (treaty with 
Rumania), liras 16.00; general duty, liras 24.00 (duty on meal unmodified). 

B. 2 (24-9-32) See B. 2 barley. 

Maize and its derivatives. 

A. I (8-7-31) See A. i wheat. 

B. I (13-7-31) See B. i rye (the measure refers only to products for industrial 

purposes). 

A. 2 (19-8-31) See A. 3 wheat. 

A. 3 {2-9-31) Import dxity: maize other than white, liras 30.00; meal from this 

maize, liras 39.80. 

B. 2 (24-9-32) See B. 2 barle3^ 

C. I (4-7-32) Maize other than white: import of an annual quota of 40,000 

quintals originating in the Italian Colonies permitted at reduced duty 
of liras 10.00. 

General note mth reference to all products, — The measures adopted by the 
Italian Government for the purpose of assisting Italian agriculture to escape 
from present conditions, particularly difficult in certain districts of Northern 
Italy, have been man3r but the general principles involved are as follows : (i) an 
equitable customs protection for certain products of Italian agriculture but 
without recourse to any quota system ; (2) special measures in favour of 
certain provinces particularly affected b}’ the crisis, consisting in contributions 
by the State towards the payment of the interest on heavy debt charges ; {3) an 
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annual contribution of six million liras over a period of 30 years in aid of the 
Association of Agrarian Consortiums, which is responsible for providing farmers 
with machineiy', fertilisers and seeds ; (4) relief for financial losses incurred 
by deserving farmers, amounting aimually to 46 million liras for a period of 
25 years. The total charge on the Italian State Budget in respect of these various 
provisions (though spread over a long period) amounts to 1740 million liras, 
which capitalised at present rates represents approximately 900 million liras. 


16. — Latvia. 


Lat^da is in the same position as was described in the case of Estonia. In 
order to favour live stock production, the duties previous to 1931 were very low 
except in the case of wheat, the cultivation of which it was desired to encourage 
for the same reasons as in the other Baltic countries. 

The law of 8 August 1930, however, already inaugurated measures of 
control which are of very great importance. The proportion of home-grown 
wheat and rye to be emplo3"ed in flour for breadmaking may be fixed by the 
Government. Loans on cereal stocks, so far as these exceed the quantities to 
be consumed on the holding or in the farmer’s household, may be made. The 
prices for these quantities are fixed in relation to the costs of production and 
the millers must pa3" the same price for imported cereals. The import of wheat, 
rye and their products is permitted only on production of a certificate showing 
the purchase of certain quantities of the same product of home-grown origin. 
For the greater part of the commercial year 1930-31 the proportions were as 
follows:— 


X quintal 
imported against 


home'gio'Rn quintals 


Wheat . . 
'^ITieat flour 
R3’e .... 
R3"e flour . 


wheat I 

» 1.5 

rye 4 
» 5 


The proportions were changed in November 1931 for the commercial year 
1931-32 as follows :— 


imimrS^a^^st 8^’^“ quintals 

Wheat.wheat 2 and barley % 

Wheat flour. » 3 and barley i 

Rye. r3-e 6 

R3’'e flour. » g 


In addition, already in I 93 ^» 'tlie import quotas of barley and of oats 
were fixed at 5 jOOO quintals per annum for each cereal, on ii February 1932 
that of wheat at 250,000 quintals and on 18 February 1932 that of rye, maize 
and cereal flours at 75 % of the imports during the year 1931. 

This regulation was not, however, sufidcient, in part owing to the fact that 
the Government earned too great a burden of cereal stocks in proportion to 
the financial resources of the country. For this reason, from 28 June 1932, the 
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Monopoly of Bread Cereals, administered by the Cereal Office of the ^Ministry 
of Agriculture, controls and regulates the whole trade, bupng cereals and 
their products abroad only when home production does not suffice. 

The position of the duties, after the increases of 8 August 1930, is given 
in the follo\\dng summary, in each case per quintal:— 


Wheat.lats. 7.00 

Rye . > exempt 

Barley. ^ 3 00 

Oats. » 3 00 

Maize. > exempt 

Unbolted wheat flour. ) 10 00 

Bolted wheat flour. ) 25.00 

Coarse-milled r^^’e flour. » 5.00 

Rj’e flour bolted at least in part. » 12.00 


The following are the few’ subsequent changes: on 27 July 1931 the duties 
on barley and oats were increased, both to lats 12.00; on 12 July 1932 that 
on oats underwent a further increase to lats 24.00, while a duty of lats i.oo 
was placed on maize. 

It should be pointed out that only the minimum duties are reproduced but 
the maximum duties, which are considerably' higher, are applied to shipments 
originating in or consigned from countries with which Latvia has not a com¬ 
mercial treaty (e. g., Yugoslavia, Argentina and Australia). 

Even these minimum duties are not however in practice often levied, since 
two neighbouring countries exporting wheat (which is the most important 
cereal imported) have treaties with Latvia containing preferential duties. As 
regards the U. S. S. R., which obtains a reduction of 20 '’o minimum 

duties on wheat, this regulation has been in force since 5 November 1927 
(Russian preferential clause). The treaty with Lithuania, which came into 
force on i January 1931, provided for preferential treatment for, amongst 
other commodities, wheat (reduction of 75 ^0 minimum duty) and rye 

(flxed exemption, shipments of other origin also remaining free until Latvia 
imposes an autonomous duty). It may be useful to add that preferential 
treaties also exist with Estonia and Finland but do not refer to cereals 
(Baltic preferential clause). 

The import duty on wheat (like the duties on sugar and several other industrial 
and agricultural commodities), may, according to the law of 20 December 19 ^ 9 ' 
be paid with import certificates for certain other agricultural products; the 
law enumerates barley, oats, barley flour and cereal groats in general, but the 
law of 23 December 1930 abolishes these regulations so that thenceforward these 
certificates have been supplied only for the export of eggs and of clover and 
timothy seed. 

17. — Lithuania. 

In contrast with the other Baltic States, Lithuania is an e:^orter of 
cereals, and cereal production plays a very important part in the national agri¬ 
cultural economy. In 1930 cereals occupied 64 % *^01 the cultivable land, 
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excluding fallows. Wheat and r\’e preponderate but for barley and oats also an 
export surplus has been recorded, at least in recent years. It is evident, therefore, 
that the customs duties are of practical value only in the event of a temporarj^ 
shortage and for the stricter regulation of the home market. For the latter 
purpose they are fixed at a very high level. 

Wheat..30.00 lits per quintal 

Rye, barlej’, oats, maize.20.00 » » » 

Wheat flour.90.00 » » » 

Flour of other cereals.55-oo » » » 

The last duty was fixed at this figure on 29 March 1931 and was previously 
45.00 lits. Shipments of cereals in the grain for seeding purposes, destined for 
agricultural organisations, may, on special authorisation, be exempt from duty. 

In order to assist farmers the Government has organised the purchase 
and storing of cereals under a large cooperative organisation. 

18. — Norway. 

In Norway import requirements for all cereals are large because home 
production, due principally to climatic conditions, is very limited. In order 
to assist farmers and to guarantee them a remunerative price, the Government 
has organised trade in the principal cereals and their flours under a form of 
Monopoly (Statens Komforretning) Cereal production is, however, of limited 
importance; in 1930, for example, cereals accounted for only 23 % of the area 
of arable land. 

The Monopoly purchases the entire quantity of home-grown cereals offered 
for human consumption (in Norway barley products are also largely consumed) 
and pa3^ prices in accordance with the average prices ruling on the principal 
free markets. 

The price is generally 4.00 crowns above these free prices for wheat, rye, 
barley and oats. For quantities consumed on the farm compensation is also 
paid amounting to 4.00 crowns for wheat, rye, and barley and 3.00 crowns for 
oats, on condition that these cereals are ground in speciallj^ authorised mills. 

19. — Thb Netherlands. 

In the Netherlands agriculture as distinct from horticulture is directed 
principally toward the transformation of the products of the soil, whether of 
domestic origin or imported, into meat, dairy products and eggs, and consequently 
the bulk of the cereals never leaves the farms on which it has been produced. 
This is particularly the case for the most important cereal, 3:ye, which, according 
to recent estimates, is consumed to the extent of 90 % on the farm. The 
other cereals were during the five-5’ear period 1923-27 only of secondary 
importance as is indicated by the average areas harvested:— 


. 55 > 7 oo ha. 

^7% .200,700 » 

Barley. 26,500 » 

Oats. 151,500 » 
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totalling 434,400 ha., 46 % of the arable land but onlj* 17 of the total 
cultivated area, of which permanent meadows alone accounted for at least 
1,260,000 ha. in the same period. 

A still clearer idea is obtained from an examination of the balance of pro¬ 
duction and import surplus on the average for the five j’ears indicated above 
(expressed in thousands of quintals) 

Prodjctioa Import surplus 


.1,522 7,505 

.3,731 1.155 

Barley. 740 2,625 

Oats.3,068 901 

Maize. — 9,599 


According to these figures, the situation is comparable with that existing in 
Belgium and Denmark, although in the Netherlands, the inadequacy of home 
production is stiU more conspicuous. It should, moreover, be stated that 
the population, which consumes ryebread generally only to a limited extent, 
prefers bread made from imported bolted wheat flour. Home-grown wheat 
is, on the contrary, principally fed to poultry. From the above it is evident 
that the principal effect of a customs dutj’ on cereals would be an increase in the 
cost of livestock production. 

Naturally under these conditions, there are no customs duties on either 
cereals or flour, which are considered as raw or semi-manufactured materials. 
Consequently, and also as a result of the free trade tradition in the Nether¬ 
lands since the fifties of last century, they are not subject to fiscal duties, which, for 
many other products, were at first 5 % and, from 1925 onward, 8 ad valorem, 
not taking into consideration provisional increases for fiscal purposes. 

After 1930 this policy remained unchanged in regard to import duties. Note 
should here be made of the protection given to wheat production by the law of 21 
February 1931. This law stipulates that **it may be prohibited or permitted only 
under special circumstances to transport, hold or deliver wheat flour and meal, 
the composition of which does not correspond to that prescribed One of 
these stipulations to be borne in mind is that, of the total quantity of wheat 
flour and meal, the maximum proportion of home-grown wheat flour and meal 
to be required is 25 %. 

At first (from 4 July 1931) the minimum percentage of home-grown wheat 
to be utilised in flour for breadmaking was fixed at 20 % but when, in the fol¬ 
lowing October, the new crop had ripened, this percentage was increased to» 
22%. For home-grown wheat, the Central Organisation for the sale of wheat 
pa3rs a remunerative price while, to cover purcimsing and other expenses, it re¬ 
ceives on the other hand from the importer a certain sum per quintal of imported 
wheat, except for wheat recognised to be unsuitable for breadmaking. As 
regards imports of flour, a Central Organisation has been set up for the 
regulation of the import trade in flour and wheat. Owing to the fact that 
the Government did not propose this measure until the beginning of I93i> 
farmers did not take it into account when sowing their winter crops and were 








only able to increase the spring wheat sowings so as to reach a total of 
77,800 ha. In 1932 the area harvested was however no less than 120,100 ha. 
The minimum percentage was then fixed, from i August onward, at 25 % 
but did not suffice to absorb the whole of the crop. The yidd was also, thanks 
to fine weather, very high. The Central Organisation for the marketing of wheat 
sold on the open market the surpluses bought by it from the growers, while 
at the same time, in order to prevent too great a decline in the average price, 
raising the price of the home-growm wheat to be used in breadmaking mixtures. 

The regulations regarding wheat were modified by a further law of 
9 February 1933, which permitted the use of up to 40 % home-grown wheat in 
flour. On 13 Februarj^ that is, on the day following the coming into force of 
this modification, the compulsory percentage was increased from 25 % to 33 %. 

As a result of this legislation, the price of bread has risen though only to a 
small extent. In Belgium, however, vhere baking costs and also the price of the 
wheat mixture used are lower, it has been found possible to produce bread 
at so cheap a rate that it is worth while to import it into the Netherlands, the 
result being that this importation threatened to jeopardize the action that was 
being taken to encourage wheat growing. For this reason the importation of 
wheaten bread and of dough for the manufacture of this bread was rationed as 
from I November 1932 until 31 October 1933 to 100 % of the average quantities 
imported during a period of 12 months between i November 1930 and i No¬ 
vember 1932 from any one country. 

Finally reference should be made to the assistance to be given to growers of 
rye in so far as they generally sell a large part of their crop (holdings in the fen 
colonies and on lands redaimed in 1905 and after). With regard to this assistance, 
a decree of 5 May 1933 restricts the import of rye flour and meal during the period 
from I Aprfi 1933 to 31 March 1934 to 100 of the average quantities imported 
during 1931 and 1932. Another reason for the decree was that the bakers 
started mixing a large percentage of rye flour with the mixed wheaten flour 
for bread making. 

20. — PonANB. 

Poland is mainly an exporting country as regards cereals but, especially 
in the period preceding the crisis, scarcity was experienced from time to time. 
During this period it was impossible to regulate the market satisfactorily, owing 
to the fact that agriculturists found themselves under the necessity of selling 
immediately after tiie harvest in order to obtain cash, the Government not being 
in a position to grant large loans. In this way the necessity was fdt from 
time to time of raising the export duties. As recent examples of these duties 
on cereals may be indicated those on wheat, amounting to zl. 20.00 per quintal 
(for the period i October 1928 to 31 July 1929), on rye and rye flour, to zl. 15.00 
(for the period 20 January 1927 to 31 July 1929) and finally on oats, to zl. 10.00 
(for the period 12 October 1928 to 30 June 1929). 

The importance of the various crops may be seen from the short table fol¬ 
lowing, in which are given the areas harvested, the production and the export 
surplus (+) or import surplus (—^), the first in thousands of hectares, the others 



in thousands of quintals, in every case for the average of the period 1923- 
1927 



Area 

Production 

export '^urxJu't 

Wheat .... 

.1,291 

I4.6S8 T I.O63 

R 3 ^e. 

. 5 » 57 S 

55,466 — 446 

Barley .... 

* . . . . X,X02 

12,033 — 931 

Oats. 

.1.930 

19,853 -!- 71 

Maize .... 

. 86 

8S0 — 417 


It should be stated here that the production of the more recent years 
was considerably higher so that there is now a large export surplus of each 
of these products except maize. In view of these surpluses two measures 
are of importance; the import duties, which have several times been augmented, 
and the export bonuses given in the form of drawbacks of import duties on 
chemical fertilizers, equipment, etc. for use in agriculture, thus increasing the 
cost of agricultural production. The 1924 tariff exempted whole cereals from 
duty and in 1925 the import of flour was also free. The changes that have 
since taken place are given in the short table following, in every case in zloty 
per quintal. Account should be taken of the inflation of the zlotj’, which, at 
first in 1924 was fixed at 19.295 dollar cents but gradually fell until it was 
established in October 1927 at the rate of 1.719 new zloty to i old zloty (i new 
zloty = 11.218 dollar cents). 

In addition to the import dut5’ a manipulation surtax amounting to 10 
of the duty was levied from 31 July 1926. 

These duties are in theory completely prohibitive, but do, however, serve 
as a method of regulating imports; the IMinister of Finance haidngthe power, in 
case of imports being necessary, to admit them free of duty as regards wheat, 
rye and horsetooth maize. 


Date of change 

Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

i 

Oats 

1 

Maize other 
than 

hoxse>tooth 

Wheat 

flotxr 

Rye fionx 

1-1-26. 



? 



15.00 

1 

15-3-28. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

19.50 

5.00 

30-10-28. 

— 

II 00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ii-r2-28. 

II.OO 

— i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

30.9-29. 

— 

— ! 

— 

— 

— 

— 

16.50 

26-10-29 

— 

— 

11,00 

11.00 

6.00 

— 


31-7-30. 

17-50 





25.50 



It will be noted here that the duty on rye was higher than that on flour 
from 30 October 1928 to 30 September 1929, but it should be remembered that 
import under Ministerial authorisation was free, which meant a practical pro¬ 
hibition of rye flour of rmdesired origin (Germany), while in addition from 4 April 
until 31. July 1929 the import of rye (and of wheat) was prohibited. 
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The import of flour was later again prohibited except in the case of Yugo¬ 
slavia, which, in \4ew of the commercial treat3" that entered into force on 30 October 
1930, has the right to import into Poland 15,000 quintals of wheat flour per 
annum. 

As regards the drawbacks as against export mentioned above, for the period 
from 16 Kovember 1929 until 15 April 1930 these were given as bonuses and re¬ 
mained in force, following on a new decree, until 31 October 1930 and afterwards 
following on a further regulation, indefinitely. At the same time the total 
quantit}” was to some extent modified, as will be seen from the following sum- 
mar>^ (in each case in zloty per quintal):— 



16 2 29 

3 l -^30 

From 


30 7-30 

30-10-30 

1-11-30 

Wheat. 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

Rye. 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

Barley. 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

Oats. 

Cereal flour wholly bolted, 

4.00 

4.00 


barle3" groats, malt . . . 

9.00 

12.00 

12.00 

Cereal flour not wholly bolted 

9.00 

12.00 

9.00 


These drawbacks are given only for shipments accompanied by special 
certificates, which are released in cases where the import is desirable, this 
depending also on the quality of the merchandise. 

There should also be mentioned the milling law of 7 December 1928, 
which fixed in general that all flour for breadmaking and other uses must have 
an extraction percentage of 65 % in the case of wheat and of 70 % in the case 
of rye. For rye the percentage 70 is to be taken as the minimum, for wheat 
no other percentage is permitted except for exports. 

In the foUowic^ summary are given the more important measures which 
have modified the situation as from i January 1931, in so far as they have 
come to the knowledge of the Institute. 

Wheat and its derivatives, 

A. I (6-3-31) Import duties increased:— 

wheat . • ...... 2I. 25.00 

wheat flour... » 37.00 

wheat groats... » 36.00 

F. I (19-3-31) A Government Fund for the purpose of assisting export of agri¬ 
cultural and industrial products of every kind established. 

F. 2 (6-5-31) Repayment of customs duties (drawback) paid on import of 
chemical fertilisers, etc. as against export of cereals: amount changed 


(reg. of 15-1-31): 

cereal flour wholly bolted...zl. 10.00 

cereal flour not wholly bolted. 8.00 

the other bonuses ..unchanged 
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C. 

B. 


A. 

F. 

F. 

C. 

B. 


A. 


F. 

F. 

C. 

B. 

F. 


A. 

F. 


F. 

C. 

B. 

F. 


I (1-1-33) Import of all whole cereals, flour, groats and malt prohibited 
except with special licence. 

I (14-1-32) Manipulation surtax doubled so that it now amounts to 20 % 
of the customs duts': 

\ . I- 5-00 


rj'e, barley, oats. 3.40 

maize. 0.60 

wheat flour. 7.40 

wheat groats. 7.20 

meal of barley, oats or maize. 5.00 

barley groats. > 6.40 

malt. . 7.20 


Hye and its derivatives. 

X (6-3-31) Import duties increased: 

lye. 

rye flour . 

1 (19-3-31) See F. I wheat. 

2 (6-5-32) See F. 2 wheat. 

I (1-1-32) See Q. 1 wheat. 

I (14-1-32) See B. I wheat. 


2I. 17.00 
» 23.00 


Barley and its derivatives. 


X (6-3-31) Import duties increased: 

barle}'. 

barley meal. 

barley groats. 

malt ... 


zl. 17.CO 
'< 23.00 

’» 32 00 

'' 36.00 


1 (19-3-31) See F. I wheat. 

2 (6-5-31) See P. 2 wheat. 

1 (1-1-32) See C. I wheat. 

I (14-1-32) See B. I wheat. 

3 (1-12-32) Repayment of customs duty paid on import of chemical fertil¬ 
izers, etc., as j^ainst the export of cereals: amount changed: malt: d. 3.00. 


Oats and oat derivatives. 

X (6-1-31) Import duties increased: 

oats. zl. 17.00 

oat meal... » 25.00 

1 (1Q-3-31) See F. I wheat. 

2 (6-5-31) See F. 2 wheat. 

1 (1-1-32) See C. I wheat, 

I (14-1-33) See B. 1 wheat. 

3 (1-1-33) Repayment of customs duty paid on import of chemical fertil¬ 
izers, etc., on export of oats: zl. 4.00 (drawback fixed until 31-3-33) > 
(prolonged until 31-7-33). 
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Maize and its derivatives. 

I (6-3-31) Import duties increased: maize meal: import duty zl 25,00. 

F. 1 (19-3-31) See F. i wheat. 

F. 2 (6-5-31) See F. 2 wheat. 

A. 3 (1-1-32) maize meal: import duty zl. 63,00. 

C. I {1-1-32) See C. I wheat. 

B. I (14-1-32) See B. wheat. 

A. 3 (10-10-32) Seed maize: import under special licence exempt from customs 
duty. 


21. — POSTOGAL. 


The Portugue^ Government completely controls the cereal trade. This control 

is particulaily strict as regards wheat and rye. A law of 1922 practically prohib¬ 
ited the importation of wheat flour save in exceptional cases, whereas that of 
wheat in the grdn is restricted to snipments for certain purposes in quantities 
fixed annually in relation to requirements to be covered after harvest; 80 ° 
of requirements is generally imported at harvest time to be mixed with home"^- 
grown wheat and the remainder when required. Imports are effected by the 
millers in proportion to their daily capacitj*. In 1931, the quota was fixed at 
430,000 qmntals, to be imported during the months of May, June and July, and 
of this quantity not more than 300,000 quintals was to be imported before the 
end of June. In 1932 the mills were authorised to import in May and June 
350,000 quintals, a quantity which was increased on 6 June by 6,673 quintals, 
to be imported exclusively by those mills, which in 1931 bought a quantitj- of home^ 
grown wheat corespouding to their capacity during 300 working daj’s of 8 hours. 

y a decree of 3 July 1931 the same restrictions were imposed on rye as 
on ^at but iinports of this product have never been of any importance. 

The quantities indicated above refer to the mainland of Portugal but the 
same measures are in force in the Azores, while in Madeira similar regulations 
nave been in existence since 1900 

'tWth respect to the other cereals, omitting oats, Portugal has to import 
annually fairly considerable quantities. Oats are exported. 

.f +1?^® escudos and paid in escudos 

^ multiplying the gold escudo by 24.45. A legal relation 

^ Besides the 

+ii^f ^ levied a supplementary tax amounting to 20 % of 

^ « a port tax of r paper escudo per quintal. In the 

+I1A Tm. ^ ^ given the import duties together with the changes made since 

of 1930 (in so far as they are known to the Institute) in gold 
escudos per qmntal:— ' ^ 


6- 1-30 
38-10-30 
4- 4-31 
26- 2-32 


Rye, batley, oats 

Ibbe 

1.20 

0.70 

2.00 

1.50 

2.60 

2.00 

. 2.40 

1.80 
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The latter duty no longer refers to r3‘'e. The minimum duties are thobe 
applied to shipments originating in countries ha\’ing commercial treaties with 
Portugal. The general duties, which are more than double, are applied to com¬ 
modities originating in Rumania, the U. S. S R., Argentina and Australia. 

The recent duties on wheat, expressed in escudos of the legal currenc}*, are 
as follows:— 


Quota, 1931.80.00 escudos per quintal 

1st quota, 1932, imports via Lisbon .... 72.00 > 

» » » via Oporto .... 70.00 j > 

2nd quota, 1932.73.00 • 


22. — Rumania. 


Rumania is amongst the most important cereal-exporting countries of 
Europe. Except in special cases there is no need for imports. At the same time, 
owing to climatic factors, 3’ears of great abundance are followed b}’ others which 
leave only very small possibilities for export of one or the other cereal. The 
import duties which came into force on 30 July 1929 sensed principally to avoid 
disturbance of the internal markets for wheat, which might have resulted from 
the supplies at very low prices available from the U. S. S. R. Only on 14 Sep¬ 
tember 1932 were these duties, augmented, as regards wheat, rye and their flour, 
following on the deficitary crop of that year. The duties, expressed in lei per 
quintal are as follows :— 

3O-*'-l029 i4-<)-i93S 


Wheat.160 400 

Rye. 45 400 

Barley. 40 40 

Oats. 36 30 

Maize. 36 36 

Flour of wheat and rye.400 600 


As regards exports it should be mentioned that, in the corollary to the treaty 
of commerce with France, that country has agreed to satisfy 10 % of its annual 
needs of foreign wheat from Rumania. This wheat, to be sold at the world 
price, will pay in France the minimum duty but a percentage (at maximum 30) 
will be recovered in order to make Rumanian production more remunerative. 

The law of 23 July 1931 on the valorisation of agricultural products, after¬ 
wards modified, stipulates that an export bonus of 100 lei per quintal of wheat 
and 130 lei and later even 160 lei per quintal of wheat flour exported under special 
conditions will be given. 

For the payment of the export bonuses there has been instituted a tax of 
I leu in the form of a stamp to pasted on eachloaf. At the beginning of 1932 
the export bonus was abolished leaving in force only the stamp on the bread to 
be levied up to au amount sufiSdent to cover the bonuses. 
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Rumania for the longest time of any of the European countries maintained 
the system of export duties which are a very simple form of tax but have a 
very unfavourable influence on the prices paid to the producers. It is for this 
reason that they were abrogated as regards barley, on 30 June 1930 and, for the 
other cereals and milling derivatives, on i 'May 1931. These duties amounted, 
expressed in lei per truck load (generally one hundred quintals), to the follow¬ 
ing sums:— 



before 

30-6-30/ 


30-6-30 

30-5-31 

Wheat . 

.... 18,000 

1,000 

Rye . 

.... ro,ooo 

1,000 

Barley . 

.... 10,000 

nil 

Oats . 

... * X0,000 

1,400 

Maize . 

• • . • ro,ooo 

1,400 

Wheat flour. 

.... 10,000 


Rye flour. 

.... 15,000 

unchanged 

Malt .. . 

• • • . ro,ooo 


Groats and semolina. . . . 

.... 10,000 



It was decided at the same time, along with the abolition of the export duties 
to exempt the sale of cereals and their derivatives from certain registration and 
stamp taxes and to exempt sales for export of cereals and their derivatives 
from the turnover tax. 

The same law lays down that an organisation of cereal-exporters is to be 
founded and that exemption of the export-duties is limited to the shipments 
made by the members of this organization the object of which is the regulation 
of exports. 


23. — Sweden. 

In Sweden the production of cereals, although, in the southern parts of the 
country at least, having a fairly’’ considerable importance, does not suflSce to cover 
the requirements of consumption. The customs tariff of 1911 already aimed 
at protecting home production by duties which at that time were not small. These 
duties are still the same, and amount for wheat, rye and barley to cr. 3.70 per 
quintal and for cereal flours to cr. 6.50 per quintal while oats and maize are 
exempt. 

During the crisis these duties were no longer sufficient to guarantee to the 
producer a price corresponding to the cost of production. For this reason a 
royal decree of 16 January 1930 prescribed that all oats imported must be 
colored, unless intended for the manufacture of oat products. The principal 
purpose of this stipulation was to prevent the use of inferior quality foreign oats 
for seed purposes. A further Royal Decree of 13 June 1930 compelled millers 
to add certain percentages of home-grown cereals to breadmaking mixtures and 
also established a control of imports with the object of assuring the absorp¬ 
tion of home-grown cereals. 
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The following are the milling percentages enforced by sttccessive measures :— 

heat P e 

4 Jul3’ to 15 July 1930.45 50 

16 July to 31 August 1930.55 ho 

I September to 31 October 1930.00 70 

I November to 31 December 1930.75 S5 

I January" to 28 Februar3" 1931.60 05 

I March to 31 July 1931.85 05 

I August to 30 September 1931.80 95 

I October to 30 November 1931.70 bo 

I December 1931 to 31 Ma}" 1932.60 40 

I June to 30 June 1932.50 30 

I July to 31 August 1932.60 30 

I September to 16 September 1932.So 90 

17 September to 15 October 1932.83 97 

16 October to 31 December 1932.90 97 

I January to 31 May 1933. 93 97 

I June 1933 and subsequently.98 98 


The importer, on importing flour, is obliged to mix it xrith the flour from 
home-grown cereals in the same proportions as those stipulated for milling. 
For all mills of which the proprietors have declared themselves prepared to pay 
certain minimum prices for home-grown products of good qualit3% the percentage 
for mixing was fixed at a level 10 lower than the figure fixed for the 
respective period. According to official statistics the millers who signed this 
agreement produce nearl}’’ 100 of all wheat flour milled in the country and 
nearly 90 of all rye flour. 

Both parties to this agreement, but especialh" the millers, were opposed 
to this system so that other means were found to guarantee reasonable prices 
to the farmers. During the month of ]^Iay 1931 the import of cereals was limited 
to a greater extent than was established bj’ the decree of 13 June 1930* while 
a new decree of 29 IVlay 1931, which came into force on i June, placed the 
entire regulation in the hands of a special organisation, the Swedish Cereal 
Company, which obtained the monopoly of importing wheat, rye, wheat flour 
and rye flour up to 31 December 1933, The Company agreed to buy, between 
I June and 31 July 1931 and during the corresponding months of 1932, all good 
quality home-grown wheat and rye which could be milled and which might be 
offered to it for sale before 15 June 1931 or i June 1932 respectivdy. The Com¬ 
pany had in addition to assume the obligation of pa3dng, at the time of 
purchase in June and July 1931, the minimum prices fixed for the month in 
question by the Government Commission for cereals and, at the time of purchase 
in June and July 1932, the prices which the Swedish Government might think fit 
to impose. 

In 1932 further decrees were issued stipulating that the monopoly would 
remain in force until the end of 1933, whilei n addition the Company obtained 
the right to impose, on the import of the cereals, a certain compensatory tax 
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in Older to cover its expenses and losses. On the other hand the Companv 
again agreed to buy, at the minimum prices already fixed, all Swedish wheat 
and rye smtable lor milling and to place it on sale before i June 1933. 

Quite recently a new measure for assisting the cultivation of oats has 
been adopted. As from i June 1933 the mills which manufacture oat products 
(flakes, groats and meal) are compelled to use a minimum percentage of native 
oats in the process. For the months of June the percentage has been fixed 
at 40. 

Another measure which also came into force on i June 1933 has an 
indirect influence on the position of the market for fodder crops. This refers to 
a consumers’ tax of 2 crowns per quintal levied on oilcake and other similar 
feeds, the object being to increase the consumption of native products such 
as can take the place of products of foreign origin in cattle feeding. 

To complete this resume it remains to add that a Royal Decree of 13 Apnl 
1928 regulated the system of export certificates to be distributed on the export 
of wheat and rye in grain. These certificates, on which are recorded the sums 
which should have been paid as import duties had the same products been 
imported, are valid for six months and may be utilised in pa3nnent of the import 
duties on wheat or rye, in the grain or milled. This regulation, originally for 
a period ending on 31 Jul3^ 1931, was prolonged until 31 July 1933. In addition 
there exists another measure, which came into force on i January 1930 and 
which brings immediate advantage to the millers onl^r. The latter have obtained 
the right to import, after export of wheat flour or groats or of rye flour, a 
corresponding quantity’ of the same cereal whole. 

24. — SwiTziennAND. 

In Switzerland production of cereals has always been smaller than consump¬ 
tion. The diortage of cereals for breadmaking became particularly grave 
during the war and the Federal Government in July 1915 decided to monopolize 
the import trade, sale and distribution of cereals. The high prices prevalent 
during the war and for some years afterwards encouraged farmers to grow more 
cereals. The Government, to avoid a recurrence of the war-time crop situation, 
encouraged production still further by granting a milling premium amounting 
to 5 to 8 francs per quintal of cereals for breadmaking sent to the mill for the 
use of the farmer himself. The amount of the premium varied in relation to 
the altitude of the farm and, in certain circumstances, supplementary premiums 
of I to 3 francs per quintal were also given. In this way the Monopoly sold cereals 
and flour at very high prices, which had to be paid by the bread consumer and 
the purchaser of cereals for livestock feed. As this involved a serious increase 
in expenditure for these groups it was considered advantageous to modify the 
system, so that on i July 1939 trade was made free. 

Under the new S3^tem, the restrictions on the import trade were removed 
except in the case of flour for breadmaking, the trade in which has remained 
under the direct control of the State, As a rule wheat flour has not been 
imported. 
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The Government has undertaken to maintain a regular stock of Soo,ooo 
quintals of wheat, rye and spelt so as to have supplies for at least two month<i, 
in the event of import being impossible In order to encourage home production 
it also buys the whole of the marketable pioduction of the same cereals at 
prices which in general vsny from 45 to 38 francs per quintal i prices on 
the farm) and are fixed yearly before the time ot sowing. Millers are obliged 
to store in their elevators half of the Government's cereal reser\’e and also to 
buy and mill cereals bought by the Government from the farmeis. 

The only restriction on imports of cereals in the grain for breadmaking is 
the obligation on the importer to observe the Government’s regulations concerning 
the sale of these cereals, or, in other words, to sell only to millers or to other 
importers in the same position. 

As production of the other cereals could not, under the new’ system, receive 
such effective Government assistance, it has become very difficult during the 
present crisis, the result being that, while the area of bread cereals has changed 
very little, that of other cereals has decreased, as is shown in the following 
summar}’ (in hectares):— 



Uheat 
and rye 

Bariev, 

oats and nuuze 

Average 1923-27. 

.... 65,600 

28,200 

1928. 

.... 71,400 

28,300 

1929 . 

.... 71,300 

28,500 

1930 . 

.... 74,500 

27,900 

1931 . 

.... 72,700 

26,500 

193a . 

• • • • 73»7^^^ 

24,500 


In order to remedy this situation, the import of all cereals in the grain 
was from 12 May 1932 onward made subject to the production of a special 
licence, which was generally, however, given to regular importers up to the quota 
usually imported by them. 

From 15 August onward this measure was extended so as further to re¬ 
duce freedom of sale, etc., by importers; all imports were to be controlled b}^ 
the Central Office for Wheat and Fodder Meals and only members of this 
Office could obtain import licences. There was at the same time a quota allo¬ 
cation, which, while in general maintaining the possibility of importing 100 of 
the quantity previous^ imported, restricted imports from certain places of origin. 

Lastly, on i April r933 the character of the import organisation was changed: 
the Swiss Cooperative Society for Cereals and Feedingstuffs has obtained strict 
control of imports and of quota allocation for wheat and rye and has become the 
sole importer of other cereals. 

It should be added that theoretically it was possible before 12 May 1932 
to import without control by State organisations but it was necessary to pay 
20.00 francs per quintal in addition to the low customs duty. 

The import duties have, during the last decade, remained very low and at the 
same level as those fixed in the Customs Tariff of 1921. They are given below:— 


Wheat, rye, barley, oats 

Maize. 

Cereal flours. 


0.60 francs per quintal 
0.50 » » » 


4-50 


» 


» 
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In 1927 a supplementary duty was imposed on malting barley of 8.85 francs 
per quintal to whicb, on 22 IMarch 1932, was added another supplementary duty 
of 15.50 francs so that the present payment is 24.85 francs. For maize a supple- 
mentarj- duty of 3.00 francs was introduced on 6 September 1932 and subse¬ 
quently, on 18 October, changed to 4.00 francs, giving a total duty of 4.50 francs; 
for oats, as from ii April, a supplementary duty of francs 4.00 is levied, making 
a total of francs 4.60. 


35. — CzECHOSI,OVAKIA. 

Introduction. — Cereal production is of great importance to the Czechoslo¬ 
vakian Republic but, for all of the principal kinds except barley and oats, there 
is still an import surplus. The following figures are typical of the situation, 
for the quinquennial period 1923-27 (area in thousands of hectares, production, 
import surplus (+) and export surplus (—in thousands of quintals):— 


Area Production Surplus 

Wheot . 721 11,568 + 5,530 

Rye.1,015 15488 + i >448 

Barley. 692 11,622 — 1,071 

Oats. 829 13,108 — 109 

Maize. 139 2,457 + 2,655 


Cereal production was protected before the war in the Austro-Hungarian Em¬ 
pire and vtas well developed especially on the large estates then in existence. 
But with the land reform and the division of these estates into small farms, 
it became difficult to obtain the same results. The tendency in the Republic, 
as in the other Succession States, was to protect all industries and enterprises 
worthy of assistance, in order to attain for a much smaller territory a position 
of stability comparable with that of the pre-war period. The protection of cereal 
production was in accordance with such a policy. It was first organized by 
the law of 4 June 1935, which established a sliding scale of duties to be fixed 
each month in relation to the average price of cereals on the principal markets of 
the country, and later, as this law did not give satisfactory results, by a new law 
of 22 June 1926. This law (which came into force on 14 July 1926) in the first place 
fixes maximum duties which, however, were never enforced, and in another clause 
minimum duties which have been applied to imports. Owing to the fall in prices 
on the free markets, however, this protection was in 1930 inadequate and under 
the law of 5 June 1930 the sliding scale was again introduced. From 6 July a 
supplementary duty was added to the minimum duties on wheat, r3’'e, barley, oats 
in the grain, as well as on all flour and other milling products of cereals, to 
be varied in accordance with the average quarterly price of each of these pro¬ 
ducts, subject to a comparison of this average price with the average price less 
II % of the same product on the Prague market in the period 1925 to 1929. 
The law, moreover, fixes maxima for these supplementary duties, which, together 
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with the minimum duties of the law of 1926, are given below (in Czechoslovakian 
crowns per quintal) :— 


Wheat. 

Basic 

Cat\ 

30.00 

buroleme-tPH 

25.00 

Rye. 

3S.00 

50.00 

Barley’. 

34.00 

36.00 

Oats. 

36.00 

34.00 

Flours and other milling products 
of cereals. 

70.00 

75.00 


The supplementary duties on wheat, on rj'e and on flours, etc, could not 
take immediate efiect because the minimum dutie*^ were fixed in the commer¬ 
cial treaty with Hungary. The latter treaty was terminated in order to obtain 
greater liberty in this respect, so that from 15 December 1930 onwards the 
duties have been active also in respect to shipments for countries enjoying 
most favoured nation treatment. 

For maize there are no supplementary duties. The minimum duty, also 
fixed in the commercial treaty with Rumania, amount to iS kc., except for 
the dut3’- on fodder maize, recognised as such, which is only 6.00 kc. 

To avoid any encouragement of speculation undei the sliding scale, another 
law of June 1930 introduced fresh regulation by import certificates or Einfuhr- 
scheine 

Against exports of rye, barley’, oats and several other agricultural products, 
the exporter is, subject to certain conditions, granted certificates entitling the 
holder to import free of duty, within nine months, the quantity of wheat, ly-e, 
b rley, oats, maize, flour, and other cereal milling derivatives, besides certain 
other products, corresponding to the customs value of the import certificate. 
This value is fixed at 38.00 kc. per quintal of rye exported, 30.00 kc. for barley 
and 36.00 kc. for oats. In addition, millers may, on their own account, obtain 
certificates for the export of flour and other milling products of w^heat, rj^e, barley 
and oats, as well as for the products of their own farms in the country. These 
certificates amount in value to the minimum duty (exclusive of supplementarj’’ 
duty) to be paid on the import of a corresponding quantity of the same cereal 
in the grain. 

The changes made in the regulations of 1926 consist principally of the 
issuing of certificates for exports of barley’ and certain other products and the grant¬ 
ing of the possibility of using the certificates for payment of the duties on flour. 

Other measures, in part comprised in the law already mentioned on supple¬ 
mentary customs duties as well as in the two laws of 10 April 193^ (coming into 
force on 24 April) and a law of 7 November (coming into force partly on ii and 
partly on 26 November), give assistance of a more internal character. The first 
law prohibits the sale of chemically bleached flour. One law of 10 April obliges 
the public offices and institutions to meet their requirements of cereals in the 
grain (exclusive of maize), of flour aud of other milling products, as well as 
of a number of other agricultural products, exclusively by purchase of the 
home product. The object of the second law is to facilitate, to some extent, 
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the sale of home-grown rye by increasing the consumption of rye flour. This 
was to be accomplished by encouraging the manufacture of bread made of 
unmixed rye flour, by the prohibition of the making of bread with rye flour 
mixed with more than 10 oi suitable wheat flour and, lastly, by fixing a 
maximum bolting percentage of 65 °o- It was no longer permissible to use 
mixtures in the manufacture of this bread. 

The law of 7 November concerns the compulsory milling of home-grown 
wheat and rye. It states that all flour freely traded in within the country 
must contain at least 75 % of flour milled from home-grown wheat. For rye 
flour the minimum percentage is as high as 95 %• All imported wheat and 
rye must be mixed before entering into the trade, the mixture thus containing 
at least the same percentage of the home-grown product. This law expired on 
31 August 1931. 

It should further be mentioned that, besides the import duties, turnover 
taxes are also levied on imports. These taxes on i January 193^ amounted for 
wheat and barley, to 1.30 kc. per quintal and for rye, oats, maize and flour respect- 
ivdy, to 1.80, 2.20, 2.50 and 5.00 kc. 

From II November onward, the supplementary duties reached the maxima 
given above. It should also be noted that from March 1931 onward these 
duties were again fixed monthl}’. The decrees are, in general, published 5 days 
before entering into force. 

The import of rye, barlej" and flour of these cereals from 3 March 1930, and 
that of wheat, maize, wheat flour, oat meal and maize meal from 29 Dec¬ 
ember 1930 are subject to the production of a special import licence. 

A description is given below of all the important measures taken after end 
of 1930 in so far as at present known at the Institute. 

Wheat and its derivatives, 

A. I (25-3-31) Wheat and cereal flours: supplementary duty unchanged; that 
on wheat in the grain remained at the maximum throughout the period 
under consideration. 

A. 2 (9-4-31) Cereal flour: supplementary duty: kc. 74.00. 

A. 3 (9-5-31) Wheat flour: supplementary^‘duty: k6. 65.00. 

E. I (18-5-31) Minimum percentage of home-grown wheat for milling 30 % 
(reg, in force until 31-7-31). 

A. 4 {4-6-31) Wheat flour: supplementary duty: kc. 31.00. 

C. I (2-7-31) Interministerial commission for the authorisation of imports of 
cereals and cereal flours constituted. The Commission to fix each month 
in accordance with the interests of agriculturists as well as of consumers 
the quota to be imported. These quotas are not known to the Institute. 
The Commission has the power to grant import licences depending upon 
^ the purchase of the same products of home origin. 

E. 2 (31-8-31) Taw of 7-11-30, concerning the minimum proportion of home¬ 
grown flour for milling, expired. 

A. 5 (9-7-31) Cereal flours: supplementary duty: kc. 41.00. 
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B. I (26-7-31) Payment for import licence ot whole cereals, flour, etc , i ad 
valorem. 


A 6 (9-8-31) Cereal flours; supplementary duty kc 29 00. 

A 7 (9-9-31) Cereal flours: supplementar}" dutj". kc 47.00. 

A. 8 (10-10-31) Cereal flours; supplementary dutj-: kc. 53.00. 

A. 9 (10-11-31) Cereal flours: supplementary duty: kc 55.00. 

A. 10 (8-12-31) Cereal flours: supplementary duty, kc 52.00. 

E. 3 (31-12-31) The law of 10-4-30, the regulations of which 'were no longer 
in force, provisionally abrogated. 

B. 2 (1-1-32) Turnover tax modified:— 


Wheat and barley.i 5 °o valorem 

Rye.1.8 

Oats. 2.2 ^ 

Maize. 2.5 ‘ 

Flour and other cereal derivatives. 5 *o ' 


A. II (10-1-32) Cereal flours: supplemental}" dut}-: kc. 50.00. 


A. 12 (10-3-32) Cereal flours: supplemental}" duty: kc. 54.00. 


A. 13 (6-4-32) Cereal flours; supplementary duty: kc. 55.00. 

B. 3 (1-6-32) Turnover tax modified: 

Wheat. 

Wheat and barley . 

Rye. 

Oats... 

Maize. 

Flours and other derivatives. 




13 

8.0 % 


ad valorem 

A w 
» )) 

}* » 

A » 

) 


A. 14 (9-7-32) Cereal flours: supplementary duty: kc. 56.00. 

C. 2 (28-7-32) Import of cereals and tlieir flours subjected to control and 

quota-fixing by a private company, the ” Syndicate for the Itoport of 
Cereals” consisting of representatives of five large organisations interested 
in the import of these products. The Government has concluded an agree¬ 
ment with the Syndicate, giving it the power of fixing the quotas each 
month in accordance with internal prices. These prices aJre, for the qual¬ 
ities and types, normal in Prague: wheat, minimum: kc. 150.00; maximum 
kS. 175.00; rye, minimum: kc. 132.50; maximum: k6. 152.50. The quotas are 
not known to the Institute. 

B. 4 (28-7-32) The Syndicate for the Import of Cereals to levy duties: whole 

cereals other thanmalze: kc. i.oo; maize: 12.00; flours, etc. of cereals: kc. 2.50. 
A. 15 (10- 8-32) Cereal flours: supplementary duty; kc. 58.00. 

D. 1(12-8-32) AH the preceding regulations concerning import licences 

abrogated. An exchange certificate to be obtained for imports. 

A. 16 (6-9-32) Cereal flours: supplementary duty: kfi. 61.00. 

A. 17 (10-10-32) Cereal flours: supplementary duty; kfi. 63.00. 

A. 18 (10-11-32) Cereal flours: supplementary duty: kc. 65.00. 














E 4 /14-12-32) The la^ of 10-4-30 concerning breadmaking again brought 
into foice. 

A 19 (10-1-33) Cereal flours; supplementary- duty* kc. 68 00. 

A 20 (9-3-33) Cereal flourb.* supplementary duty kc 74 00. 

A. 21 (9-3-33) Cereal fiours: supplementary duty: kc. 73.00. 

Rve ani its derivatives, 

A. I (25-3-31) Rye and rye flour : supplementary duty unchanged. For modi¬ 
fications in supplementary duties on flour and other milling derivatives 
of rye^ see Wheat, 

A. 3 (9-5-31) Rye : supplementary duty: kc. 46.00. 

A. 3 (15-5-31) Rye : owing to scarcity of rye for breadmaking, duty provisionally 
reduced by kc. 25.00 on the total published as basic duty and supplement¬ 
ary- duty’ (reduction in force until 30-6-31). 

E. I (18-5-31) ^linimum percentage of home-grown rye for milling: 10 % (reg. 
in force until 31-7-31). 

E. 2 (i<S-5-3i) The addition of 25^0 of u heat flour to ry’e flour for the baking 
of ry’e bread, is allowed 

G. I (22-5-31) Ry’e : owing to scarcity’' of rye for breadmaking, export subject 
to the production of a special licence tmtil the new crop available. 

A. 4 (4-6-31) Rye : supplementary duty kc. 30.00. 

C. I {2-7-31) See C. I wheat. 

A, 5 (9-7-31) Rye ; supplementary duty: kc. 19.00. 

B. I (36-7-31) See B. i wheat, 

A. 6 (9-8-31) Rye : supplementary duty kc. 17.00 
E. 3 {31-S-31) See E. 2 wheat. 

A. 7 (9-9-31) Rye ; supplementary* duty kc. 19.00 
A. 8 (10-11-31) Rye : supplementary duty kc, 18.00 

A. 9 (8-12-31) Rye: supplementary duty kc. 13.00. 

E. 4 (31-12-31) See E. 3 wheat. 

B. 3 (1-1-32) See B. 2 wheat. 

A. 10 (10-3-32) Rye: supplementary duty kc. 20.00. 

A. II (10-4-32) Rye: supplementary duty kc. 22.00. 

A. 12 (8-3-32) Rye: supplementary duty k6. 24,00. 

B. 3 (1-6-32) See B. 3 wheat. 

A- 13 {5"7"32) Rye: supplementary duty kc. 27.00 

C. 2 {28-7-32) See C. 2 wheat. 



B. 4 (28-7-32) See B. 4 wheat. 

A. 14 (10-8-32) Rye; supplementarj- duty kc. 29,00 

D. I (12-8-32) See D. i wheat 

A. 15 (6-9-32) Rye: supplementary duty kc. 39,00. 

A. 16 (10-10-32) Rye: supplementary duty kc. 48.00 

A. 17 (10-11-32) Rye : supplementary dut3’ kc. 50.00 

B. 5 (14-12-32) See E. 4 wheat. 

Barley ani its derivatives. 

A. I (25-3-31) Barley, barley meal, etc.: supplementarj- duty barley kc. 35.00 
supplementary duty meal, etc., unchanged. For the latter duty see 
wheat. 

A. 2 (9-4-31) Barley: supplementary duty kc. 2S.00. 

A. 3 (9-5-31) Barley: supplementary duty kc. 22.00. 

A. 4 (6-6-31) Barlej-: supplementary duty kc 19.00. 

C. I (2-7-31) See C. I wheat. 

A- 5 (9-7-31) Barley: supplementary duty kc. 23.00. 

B. I 26-7-31) See B. l wheat. 

A. 6 (9-8-31) Barley: supplementary duty kc. 34.00. 

A. 7 (9-9-31) Barlej’^; supplementary duty kc. 36.00. 

The supplementary duty on barley from this date has remained the same 
throughout the period under consideration. 

B. 2 (1-1-32) See B. 2 wheat. 

B. 3 (1-6-32) See B. 3 wheat. 

C. 2 (28-7-32) See C. 2 wheat. 

B. 4 (28-7-32) See B. 4 wheat. The payment for import licence on maize to be 
used to assist the domestic cultivation of barley. 

D. I (12-S-32) See D. i wheat. 

Oats ami oat derivatives. 

A, I (23-3-31) Oats and oat meal, etc.: supplementary duty unchanged. For 
modifications in the supplementary duties on meal and other oat mil* 
ling derivatives see wheat. 

A. 2 (9-4-31) Oats: supplementary duty k 2 . 27.00. 

A. 3 {9-5-31) Oats: supplementary duty kd. 14.00. 

A. 4 (4-6-31) Oats: supplementary duty kc. 2.00. 
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C. I (2-7-31) See C. I wheat. 

A. 3 (9-7-31) Oats : supplementary duty abolished. 

D. I (9-7-31) Oats : import subject to production of a special licence. 

B. I (26-7-31) See B. i wheat. 

A. 6 (9-9-31) Oats: supplementary duty kc. 7.00. 

A. 7 (10-10-31) Oats: supplemental^’’ duty kc. 18.00. 

A. 8 (10-11-31) Oats; supplementary’ duty kc. 2900. 

A. 9 (8-12-31) Oats: supplementary duty k6. 30.00. 

B. 2 (r-i-32) See B. 2 wheat. 

A 10 (10-1-32) Oats; supplementary duty’ kc. 33 00. 

A II (10-2-32) Oats : supplementary duty kc. 34 00. The supplementary duty 
on oats from this date has remained the same throughout the period 
under consideration. 

B. 3 ^1-6-32) See B 3 wheat. 

C. 2 (28-7-32) See C. 2 w’heat. 

B 4 (28-7-32) See B. 4 wheat. 

D. 2 (12-S-32) See D. i wheal. 

Maize and its derivaitves : 

A. I (25-3-31) No supplementary’ duty on maize. For the supplementary’ 

duty on maize meal and other milling derivatives see wheat. 

C. I (3-7-31) See C. I wheat. 

B. I (26-7-31) See B. i w’heat. 

B. 2 (1-1-32) See B. 2 vrheat. 

B. 3 (1-6-32) See B. 3 wheat. 

C. 2 (28-7-32) See C. 2 wheat. 

B. I (15-2-32) Issue of import licences subject to availability of exchange. 

B. 4 (28-7-32) See B. 4 wheat. 

D. 2 (12-8-32} See D, i wheat. 

26. — YuGosnAvia. 

Yugoslavia is a cereal-exporting country which has been severely affected 
by the crisis. Prices were in 1930, owing to the large quantities offered for sale 
immediately after the harvest, 30 to 45 dinars below what would have been normal 
in relation with prices then ruling on the principal markets of Western Europe. 
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The Government, in order to improve the situation, founded the " Pimte^ed 
Company for the Export of Agricultural Productswhich during its first year 
of working (lo June 1930 to 9 June 1931) purchased from growers and exported 
abroad 568,000 quintals of wheat and 1,595,000 quintals of maize representing 
nearly one half ot the Yugoslavian ^heat export and over 40 of that of 
maize during this period. 

The poor financial results of this Company were in part attributed to the 
existence also of unregulated trading. Accordingly a new law, rvhich enteied into 
force on the da^" of its promulgation (27 June 1931), reserved to the State and its 
organisations the monopoly" of the import and export tiade in cereals. The State 
entrusted the transaction of its business to the Privileged Company while, on 
4 Jul3", a further measure made it possible to reserv^e to the State and to 
organisations acting on its behalf the exclusive right to purchase wheat, lye 
and wheat flour temporarily and in case of necessity^ for districts to be 
determined at the given time. In accordance w ith these measures the Companv- 
was authorised to buy directly from producers and agricultural cooperative 
societies any quantity of wheat at a price not below 160 dinars per quintal (for 
average qualit3^). 

From 31 ^arch 1932 onward regulation of the cereal trade has again been 
withdrawn. 

The Company also undertook the regulation of the import trade with France 
in each commercial year in accordance with the commercial treat3" existing between 
the two countries, stipulating that France should cover 10 its requirements 
in Yugoslavia at world prices and on payment of the minimum duty", with the 
repa3ment, however, of not more than 30 % of this total sum for the purpose of 
assuring a remimerative wheat price to the Yugoslav farmer. The Conipan3" has 
also concluded special agreements with Czechoslovakia and Austria. 

The following indication may be made of the customs duties and other 
import charges. 

The import duties have been increased several times, as may be seen from 
the summary given below, which does not include, however, the conventional 
duties ruling in 1929 and 1930 under the treaty with Albania, These duties, 
during most of the period mentioned, were not effective, but merely served 
to indicate the maximum which could be levied on Albanian shipmeuts in the 
event of Yugoslavia desiring to increase the duties. The following are the 
minimum duties which in practice are the only ones levied (expressed in gold 
dinars per quintal):— 



Wlifiat 


Barley 

Oats 

Iklaiae 

Cereal flour 

13- 8-25 . . . 

2.50 

2,50 

1.50 

loo 

I--35 

4.00 

14- 4-28 . . . 

• . 


* • 

- - 

- • 

10.00 

14-11-28 , . . 

. • 

• • 

-• 

-. 

* * 

8.00 

6-11-30 . . . 

5-00 

• » 

3-00 

3^00 

2,50 

•• 

10- 2-31 . . . 

10.00 

10.00 


• - 

5-00 

•- 

I2-II-3I . . . 

. • 

.. 

6.00 

• • 

.. 

.. 
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The duty of 8 00 gold dinars of 14 November 192S was a conventional 
duty under the commercial treaty" with Italy and remained in force until i Sep¬ 
tember 1932 (duty from this date onward: 16.00 gold dinars). 

Besides these duties turnover taxes are levied on imports, differing from the 
taxes levied on business transactions within the country. These taxes, expressed 
in percentages ad valorem (for the products imported, including the import 
duty), are as follows (coming into force 1-8-31):— 

Import tax Internal trade tax 


Cereals in the grain. 2% i % 

Cereals flour.2.8 2.2 % of the price of 

the quantity of cereals 
(in the grain) used. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 


Books. 


Financial questiom. 

CAStEifisruovo, A. Di. Le casse di risparmio : nuove funzioni creditizie e nuovi 
compiti assistenziali. Referendum: consensi e dissensi. [Roma, «Problemi dell'ora»], 
1933- 1^4 P- (<4 Problemi dell'ora»: collana di studi e oonsiderazioni). 

Castewjovo, a. Di. La situazione economica e gli istituti creditizi. Refe¬ 
rendum : pensieii interlocutorii (consensi e dissensi). [Roma, « Problemi dell'ora »], 
3^933- 561 p (a Problemi dell*ora«: collana di studi e considerazioni). 

Casxki^ovo, a. Di. La specializzazione del credito. Referendum * consensi 
e dissensi. [Roma, «Problemi dell'ora»], 1933. ^52 p. («Problemi dell'ora »: 

studi e considerazioni). 


Legislation, 

Garofaio, P. Prindpi di diritto costituzionale e ordinamento politico dello 
Stato fasdsta. 2» edizione riveduta e a^omata. Catania, Studio editoriale modemo, 

1932- 239 p. 


Commerce. 

NaIMONAX association of mabxsxing obficxaI/S. Marketing in practice, in 
research, in teac hing . With addresses and reports on the progress in the work of the 
various Pederal and State m a r keting activities and joint session with American farm 
economics assodation. Proceedings of the NatioTiftl nf marlr^HtTg nfpdals. 

Thirteenth a n n u al meeting, Washington, D.C. December 1931, s. 1. n. 6 ., [1932]. 
60 p. 
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Uni6x nacioxai, de ia EXPORTAa6^: AGRicor^A, Madrid. Aiiuario de 1Q32 
Madrid, Rivadeneyra, 1933 4^8 p. 

Uni6n nacionai# de i#a expori?aci6n‘ AGRicoifA. Menioria correspondiente al 
ejercicio de 1931-32. ^Madrid, Rivadeneyra, 1933. 39 p. 


hidiistry.^ 

BoBtCHEV, K. KypB no Hapo;^ocTo^aHCKa noJHiHKa. Co^na, X}?,Q£nm’b*\ 1932. 
(CBo(5o;^eHl jHHBepcHTeri 3a ;txp2taBHH n cTonaHCEn Ha}KH. [Cours de la politique natio- 
nale]) v, 3. npoimnuteHa noJHTHKa. (I^a politique industrielle). 

FaCHKOI,IEOIUM RtlR KEI/I/ERWIRTSCHAM IN NebderiSsterreich. Kellerwirt- 
schaft. 3. vermehrte und verbesserte Auflage. Wien, Scbolle, 1933 132 p. iSchoUe- 
Bucherei. 153. Bdndchen). 

RonItECHNER, H. Flaschenweinbereitung. Praktische Anleitung zur sachge- 
massen Bereitung und Fullung von Flaschenweinen. [Klostemeubuig^, Selbstverlag., 

1932. 153 P 

I/ECOQ, R. he malt et la pratique du maltage : quand, pourquoi et comment 
malter les aliments. dd, Paris, Vigot, 1933. 9^ p. 

SmoeEJ^SKI, K. Prace centralnego laboratoijum cukrouniczego "w latach 1928- 
1931 Warszawa, Instytut przemyslu cukrowniczego w Plosce, 1932. 

(Deuxitoe titre en fran9ais: Travaus du Laboratoire central de Tindustrie 
sucri^re polonaise en 1928-31). 


Miscellaneous. 

SkrvEI^, C. I/e Turkestan sovi^tique. Paris, Bureau d'^ditions, 1931- ^S^P* 

Unii^ed States. Bureau of foreign and domestic commerce. Commercial 
travelers' guide to the Far Bast. Revised edition 1932. Washington, Government 
printing ofiBce, 1932. 389 p. (Trade promotion series. No. 134). 


Economics. 

FtedT/KR, F. Gnmdsatze der Privatwiitschaftslehre. Innsbruck, Cihelka, 1932, 

423 p. 


REichEnheim, J. O. Die wirtschaftUche Bedeutung von Barcelona. Berlin, 
Mittier, [1933]. 70 p. (VerdffentHchungen des Instituts fiir Meereakunde an det 
IJniversitSt Berlin, Ncue Folge. B. Hlstorisch-volkswirtschaftHche Reilie, Hft, 8). 
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STEifANi, A. DE*. ha. resa del liberalismo economico. IMilano-Roma, Treves- 
Treccam-Timimitielli, 1932 xm, 312 p 


Statistics. 

Federazione xazionme eascista dee comiviercio cereaw, EEGUMI, semi e 
EORAGG i II frumento, il riso, xl granturco, i legumi, i semi, i foraggi in Italia e nel 
mondo Annuano della Federazione nazionale fascista del commercio cereali, legumi, 
semi e foraggi per I'anno XI Roma, 1933. 405 p 


Rural Economics. 

Tope, B Die grdne Front Der Xampf um den deutschen Acker, Berlin, 
Rowolilt, 1933. 295 p. 

2 SdRNER, H. Das Agrarexperiment Sowjetmsslands. Berlin, Parey, 1933. 30 p 


Co-oparation. 

REICeSVERBAND DER DEtTXSCHBN lAHDWmTSCHAETEICHEN GENOSSENSCHAETEN- 
Raieeeisen Jahrbuch 1933. Berlin, 1933, 121 p. 


History of Agriculture. 

Gray, I<. C. and B. X. Thompson History of agriculture in the Southern 
United States to i860 Washington, Carnegie institution, 1933, 2 v. {Contributions 
to American economic history from the Board of research associates in American 
economic history). 


Home colonisation. 

Hein, J Siedlung und Farzellierung mit ihren Untemehmem unter besonderer 
Berucksichtigang der Steuer- und Bewertungsfragen. Berlin-Charlottenburg, «Die 
Grundstiicks>Warte Rosenthal & Drews, 1933. ^43 P« 


Prof. Axessandro Brizi, Segretario generale deU’IstUuto, Direttore responsabUe* 



CORRIGENDA 


for the Monthly BiiUetin of Agricultural Economics and Soctoloe,", 
No. 8, August 1933. 

On page 325-E read: 


(1-1-32) Turnover tax modified 

Wheat and barley.Kc. 1,50 per quintal 

Rye. » 1.80 -It I 

Oats. I 2.20 1) 

Maize. ) 2.50 >> > 

Flour and other cereal derivatives. * 3.00 

(1-6-33) Turnover tax modified 

Wheat and barley .Kc. 2 50 per quintal 

Rye. D 3.30 I fl 

Oats. u i.So » I* 

Maize. 1.50 » » 

Flours and other cereal derivatives. ' 800 '» 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES 

The Migration Problem in its Relation to Agriculture. 

Course of the Migration Movement in pre- and post-war Tuirt, 

The economic transformation n hich took place in the middle of last centuiy 
was accompanied by an immense migration of population alike from country 
to countr}^ and within the boundaries of the separate countries. The two types 
of migration were closely linked together, and it is impossible to consider one 
apart from the other. 

In proportion to the progress of industrialisation in a country the infernal 
migration became generally increasingly marked, the nugration, that is to say, 
from the agricultural to the non-agriculturai occupations, irom the country’ 
to the town. This migration was generally known as the mtal exoditi> or flight 
from the land," Its significance and consequences, but especialh" its causes, 
were much in dispute. That the causes are to be sought in the differences be¬ 
tween rural and town conditions is obvious. Attracted by the free and stimng 
life in towns and industrial centres, the young people, in particular, abandoned 
agriculture and the land, and endeavoured to improve their social and economic 
position. The many laments over the rural exodus were justified hy the fact 
that it was not merely the densely populated areas of small farming which sup¬ 
plied the stream of migrants, but also the sparsely settled districts of large farms. 
Hence while in the areas of small farming the migration was recognised as bring* 
ing some relief in the situation, the consequence in the less densely populated 
districts was shortage of labour. But as the wage* paying capacity of these 
districts was determined by the competition with districts where the natural and 
economic conditions were more favourable, retention of the workers on the land 
by the method of wage increases was only possible to a limited extent. Land 
settlement would have provided an outlet, but settlement on any large scale 
was non-existent in European countries. Depopulation accordingly went on 
and the permanent workers who were no longer available were replaced by 
seasonal labour/with the result that the migration of seasonal w’orkers took on 
dimensions previously unknown. 

In the industrial countries belief in the fimdamental importance of agrarian 
economy and of the agricultural population began to be shaken. The supply 
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of food was easily assured by the export of industrial products of high value. 
Difficulties from shortage of farm labour were met by engagement of seasonal 
migratory labour or there was always the alternative of allowing the land to 
relapse to extensive cultivation. Industrialisation was the order of the da^’: 
in fact it seemed to oEer the only possibility of absorbing the immense increase 
of population that went on during last century". 

On the other hand industrialisation and the migration movement coidd 
not of course have assumed the forms they did, apart from the population increase 
of that time. The concentration in large towns and industrial districts could 
not fail to accentuate the cleavage between the agricultural and the non-agri- 
cultural population. The town became the deciding influence on technical as 
well as on general educational progress, and the town moreover assumed political 
master}^ over the country. The rural, especially the agricultural population, 
was in low esteem; the rising generation would have nothing to do with the 
land. 

Different conditions prevailed in those countries of Europe where the basis 
was agrarian. For their population increase room was found in their own 
agriculture, and in consequence of the growing excess food requirements of the 
industrial countries their agriculture could proceed to remarkable advances in 
production. Here and there industries were set up, and these could absorb the 
new labour forces. 

A greater, or at least as great an importance, attached to seasonal or per¬ 
manent emigration. As time went on the numbers increased of those who went 
as emigrants to other European countries, there to take tip farm work abandoned 
by the workers of that country in favour of industrial occupations or themselves 
to find a living as industrial workers. Much greater, however, indeed almost 
unlimited, was the absorption capacity of the overseas lands for immigrants. 
An unhindered expansion of agriculture went on in these countries, and every 
fresh expansion created a demand for more labour, and at the same time led 
to an increase in the labour requirements of the other branches of economy. 
When in the last pre-war decade the absorption capacity of agriculture diminished, 
in several of the overseas countries industrialisation began to gain ground, with 
a noticeable effect on the component elements in the immigration, although not 
on its extent. Among the overseas immigration countries the United States 
held an exceptional position. It was not merely the most important of the im¬ 
migration countries, but within its borders there was a very large movement 
from country to town, and also a marked accession of foreigners into both urban 
and rural districts. 

If the immense range of the pre- war migration movement had many prejud¬ 
icial consequences of a political and social character, the advantages were none the 
less great. Apart from this movement, the economic transformation of the 
world could not have been contemplated, and hence no country so much as 
thought of placing serious obstades in the way of the migrations. This applies 
equally to internal migration as to inter-state emigration and immigration. 
Freedom of international migration was an essential element in the relations 
of the separate countries and a corollary of the freedom of international trade. 
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The migration movement of the pre-war time was abruptly checked by 
the war. But scarcel3" was the uar ended and the world entered nith renewed 
hopes on the work of reconstruction, than the stream of migration once more set 
in following the same direction. Internal migration, especially in the indus¬ 
trialised countries, assumed even larger dimensions than in pre-war times. 
Industry and trade attracted ever widening circles of the rural population. 
This migration from the rural areas was felt at first as a relief of the situation, 
since in the first years after the war there was an abundant supply of agricultural 
labour. In addition, the disparity between prices of agricultmal products and 
wages made obligatory an extensive reduction in the emplo5rment of labour. 
The wages paid by the industries everj-u here springing up or in course of develop¬ 
ment could not possibly be reached in agriculture. Gradually difficulties in 
obtaining farm labour began to appear. In all systematic farming and farm 
organisation the question of econom3’ in labour became of increasing importance. 
The chief outcome of this was the further speeding up of mechanisation and 
rationalisation. 

The migration from the country still continued even when the signs of the 
economic crisis were becoming noticeably clearer and the unemploj'ment figures 
were increasing. The laments over the rural exodus were thus doubly justified, 
and it is easy to understand the fact that endeavours were made in different coun¬ 
tries to limit the migration from the land even hy compulsorj* measures. But 
the increase in industrial unemplo^unent soon put bounds to this migration and 
the “ flight from the land was gradually replaced by a “ flight from the town 
In the verj* countries, from which arose the most lively protests about the urban¬ 
isation of the population and the depopulation of the country side, the new trend 
of migration assumed its greatest extent. “ Back to the land *' has become the 
universal solution ; in all countries, whether agrarian or industrial, the same cry 
is heard. Already sporadic endeavours were being made to bring back sections 
of the population from the town to the country. 

Although the new migration trend has been in existence for over two years, 
it is stiU much in dispute. In no cotmtry are there adequate data as to its extent. 
From some survey of the movement on the different countries, the conclusion 
is reached that, with the possible exception of the United States, the phrase 
«flight from the town» as opposed to the a flight from the land)) which was the 
designation of the earlier internal migration trend, implies not so much a flight 
out of the town as rather the cessation or marked decline of the migration towards 
the towns and generally of the internal migration, and can only be applied in this 
sense. 

As regards interstate migration this was reduced towards the end of the war 
to a minimum. On the conclusion of the war the return of emigrants which 
during the war had been completely daecked was resumed and to an unprecedented 
extent. At the same time owing to political causes a marked shifting of popula¬ 
tion took place. The establishment of new boundaries together with the provis¬ 
ion made in the Peace Treaties for an option for individuals in respect of nation¬ 
ality had the effect of increasing migration. Thus, for example, considerably over 
one million Germans, from 230,000 to 250,000 Hungarians and over 100,000 



T/ansoccanic ani continental migrations of nationals and of aliens 


COUNTRIES 

1913 

Annual 

averages 

1920-24 

Untied States: 



Transoceanic emigration of nationals. 

... 

38.177 

Continental emigration of nationals . 

... 

18,038 

Transoceanic immigration of aliens. 

i) 1,112,164 

394.144 

Transoceanic emigration of aliens. 

i) 260,218 

148,914, 

Continental immigration of aliens. 


157.747, 

Continental emigration of aliens. 

... 

7,767 j 

Canada: 


1 

Continental immigration of nationals. 

... 

... 1 

Transoceanic immigration of aliens. 

303»<^87 

85,658 ■_ 

Continental immigration of aliens. 

... 

30,36* 

A^ueniina: 



Transoceanic and continental immigration of aliens. 

302,047 

132,325 I 

Transoceanic and continental emigration of aliens. 

156,829 

46*636 1 

Brasil: 


\ 

i 

Transoceanic and continental immigration of nationals. 

.. • 


Transoceanic immigration of aliens. 

190,333 

74.049 

Transoceanic and continental emigration of nationals and aliens. . . 

... 

33.774 

Continental immigration of aliens.. 

' 


Union of South Atnca: 


1 

Transoceanic immigration of aliens 2). 

I 4 » 25 i 

3) 16.863 , 

Transoceanic and continental emigration of nationals and aliens. . . 

... 

3) I*. 7*2 j 

Continental immigration (statistics of labour contracts) 4). 

... 

... 1 

j 

Australia: 


1 

1 

Transoceanic immigration of nationals and aliens. 

141,006 

3 ) 90,827 1 

Transoceanic emigration of nationals and aliens. 

87,131 

3) 62,169 

Continental immigration of nationals and aliens. 


... 

Continental emigration of nationals and aliens. 

... 

... 

^cu Zealand: 



Transoceanic immigration of aliens. 


14*538- 

Transoceanic emigration of nationals and aliens. 

• » • 

2,605 

Continental immigration of aliens.. 


1,709 

Continental emigration of nationals and aliens. 

• * • 

1*536 


i) I^Sscal year. 

a) From 1927 onwards, transoceanic and contbaental inunigtation. 

3) Travellers, 

4) 2®itive workers tecniited outside the TTnion. 

Sourc^. — I^eagaeofNationSjIatemational Statistical Year-Book 193S, Geneva 1939; Statistics ofEmlgratiai 
and Inunigratioii Zniernafional Labour RevieWf Vol. XIKVII, Ko. i, January 1933, Geneva 1933, and for 1933 
the statistics also pubUaUed by the Internationa I<abour Office in Industrial and Labour Information, 

HoU, — Transooeanic or overseas migrations indude all migration by sea from one of the fiji 
continents of the world to another, as wen as migration between North and South America. Contineata 




























i,: European and extra-European countries (1913 and 1920-32). 



19^5 

1926 

1927 

1928 

( 

1929 

1930 

19-1 

193-2 

I 

i 

15.194 

15.797 

11,223 

6,074 

5,829 

4,128 

2.82S 


! 

10.235 

13,385 

11,563 

15.358 

17,614 

16,611 

17,165 




179,013 

176,744 

170,470 

174,211 

135.437 

31.042 



75.S48 

68,061 

68,677 

69,384 

41,956 

42,947 

50,010 



121,211 

157,282 

147,141 

119,467 

94,730 

48,794 

II.7II 


1 

1 

5,841 

5.118 

6,445 

8,215 

11,217 

9,983 

1 

33,560 


1 

30,987 

62,293 

42,078 

34.120 

30,479 

31,608 

20,352 


1 

67,190 

115,040 

135,066 

136,849 

133.142 

79,17-1 

12,335 

,. • 


17.717 

20,944 

23,818 

29,933 

31,852 

25.632 

15.195 

... 

) 

125.366 

135.011 

161,548 

129,047 

140,086 

124,006 

56.333 


1 

I 

49.841 

55,769 

57,936 

34.262 

58,363 

59,734 

53.677 

,.. 

1 



3.594 

3.933 

- 4.238 

1 1 

1 4.4561 

3.945 



81 613 

117.714 

96,880 

76,586 

94,931 i 

1 61,099 1 

26,183 



.. . 

... 

41.573 

39.702 

. .. 

... 

... 



• • • 

... 

1.094 

1.542 

1.255 

1.517 

1 

1 

1,282 ) 

! 

• • • 


5,42s 

6,575 

7.341 

7.819 ' 

' 8,838 

1 

7.101 , 

5.023 ' 



6,041 

6,137 

7.253 

7,900 

15.047 1 

1 5,699 ' 

4.747 I 

1 


.. . 

40,968 

46,187 

74.943 

106,784 ' 

' 192,994 

1 

1 1 

1 

[ 

i 

53,235 

55.923 

61,655 

43.933 1 

28,539 

15,301 

7,802 ^ 



12,360 

13.201 

13.773 

15.446 

17.177 

21,553 

17,989 

1 ... 


4,242 

3.541 

5,423 

4.300 

3.159 

2,236 

1.579 

! 


4.547 

4.232 

4.159 

4,202 

4.749 

6,312 

3.876 

1 

1 

1 

13.685 

15,981 

9,818 

4.S17 

4.321 

4,752 

1 

1.563' 


728 

868 

1,188 

1,413 

1.387 

1,216 

i,q68 

... 


2,019 

1,887 

1,509 

1.522 

2,022 

2,166 

1,673 



1,218 

2.713 

2.957 

2,541 

7,706 

1.233 

734 



inlgratioiis indude all migrations by sea or by land within each continent, Xorlh and South America being 
taken se[jaiately. Thus, for example, emigration hrom Australia to 27ew Zealand is considered as being 
continental. 

As the Imxnigration of ** nationals ” represents mainly repatriatiau of nationals who have temporarily endgrated, 
the diffeience between the two groups of nationals (L e. emigrated and immigrated) gives the net emigration. 
Samilariy, the difference between the number of alien immigrants and of alien emigrants gh^ the net hn- 
migratiim. 

^ The average figures given for X920-24 represent averages of figures available during this period. 
m For further details and explanatory notes, see Statistics of Emigration and Immigration, Ini&mHonaf lakaur 
Reitiew, Vol. XXVn, No. i January 1933, Geneva 1933. 
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ccdain European and extra-European countries {igij ani ig20-j2). 


19^5 

1926 

1927 

1938 

1929 

19:0 

1931 

zrz 

62,154 

64,001 

60,861 

56,566 

48,441 

37,199 

13,513 

10 325 

... 

... 

38.271 

45,075 

38,463 

43 ,oc»r 

40,417 


... 

... 

518 

675 

293 

200 

131 

,,, 

910 

1,139 

1,268 

992 

1,032 

4,098 

9^2 

. .. 

... 

• • • 

130,584 

135,923 

125,388 

loq 421 

50,141 


2,495 

3.672 

3,498 

2,497 

3,oS8 

2,364 

I, 2 Q 2 


I2O33 

1,112 

1,252 

1.476 

1,486 

1,732 

2,139 ' 

<.. 

18,399 

18,966 

13,149 

12,181 

10,455 

9.901 

7,124 

,,, 

9 i 42 i 

8.S65 

8,365 

7,587 

7,460 

7,695 

6.f.S7 

. •. 

1,732 

1,604 

1,573 

1,880 

1,643 

1.765 

i,iSi , 

• *« 

803 

742 

1,141 

788 

1,225 

1,045 

444 

... 

34,734 

32,944 

29,973 

31.034 

45,006 

43.217 

22,OlS 

•.. 

13.376 

13,405 

12,153 

12,83- 

14,393 

16,048 

I0,3QI 

... 

1,863 

3,751 

3.610 

3.448 

3,531 

2,970 

I,S02 


176,261 

162,109 

64,325 

97,742 

179,321 

221,6iQ 

102,967 

... 

54,397 

41,174 

89,982 

53,709 

38,870 

43,789 

97,916 

... 

30,180 

30,041 

27,148 

24,691 

20,802 j 

1 15.966 

1,462 j 


2 155 

1.786 

1,904 

2,153 

2,120 , 

I 2,597 

1 3,407 


63b 

197 

178 

737 

617 

6q8 

, 695 * 

... 

121 

318 

161 

109 

106 

236 

95 

) 

... 

114,000 

i 

129,000 

146,000 

70,794 

61.7771 

59.112 , 

40,785 


73,000 

79,000 

90,000 

49,751 

44,186 1 

1 46,561 i 

45.405 ' 

... 

178,000 

141,000 

92,000 

79,173 

88,054 

220,985 

125,079 

.. 

137,000 

119,000 

81,000 

49,001 

64,887 1 

1 82,461 

6 1,330 

* • * 

38,449 

49,893 

58,187 

64,581 

65,310 

1 46,534 

11,770 

9 ,66 i 

4,101 

6,017 

6,799 

6,159 

6.571 

7,625 

7,223 

5.867 

42,769 

117,616 

89.427 

122,049 

178,132 

171,853 

64.235 

11.766 

17.131 

49,171 

73,014 

1X2,921 

97,932 

93,459 

80.455 

32,113 

140.594 

166,601 

153,505 i 

136,854 

143.686 

92,158 

' 34.310 

26,988 

56,335 

51,063 

55,715 

59,105 

56,217 

66,203 

1 71.382 

75,595 

490 

7S6 

83a 

1,202 

1,524 

1.417 

1,211 


4.789 

5,230 

7,020 

9012 

11,052 

11,979 

12,973 

... 

7,379 

12,063 

14,787 

15,192 

12,748 

8.S33 

4) 2,781 

• * • 

2,6or 

2,795 

2S39 

2,800 

2,363 

2,973 

2,997 

... 

28.697 

26,480 

23,273 

28,845 

35,063 

39,972 

86,434 

... 

2,363 

1.765 

3.959 

2,640 

2,203 

1,769 

3,253 

... 

46 

26 

46 

269 

474 

394 

• • * 

... 


2) From. 192^8 onwards the figures are not comparable with those for earlier years. 

3) Tip to 1923 induding Ireland, from 1933 onwards Northern Ireland only. 

4) Nationals and aliens. 
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Czecoslovakiaiis migrated. Finally emigration in the proper sense came into play 
once more. Interstate migration was, however, affected by the changed conditions 
even more than internal migration. Fieedom of migration ma^^ be said to have 
disappeared in post-war times. Scarcely had a new order of things emerged from 
the confusion of the war and post-war times, and scarcely had the conditions 
arisen making possible a revival of emigration, than the United States announced 
an important limitation of immigration. Gradually in the course of years the 
remaining immigration countries followed suit and there came about a fundamen¬ 
tal change in the conditions under which formerly aU world labour markets were 
open to all seeking work. At the present time the interstate migration movement 
is compressed within exceedingly narrow limits. Not only so, but it has in a 
measure become reversed; countries which were pre^dously immigration countries 
now show losses by migration, and in the former emigration countries the return 
movement exceeds the outward movement. 

In view of the many lacunae and other defects which are still always 
found in emigration statistics, the statement appended here is confined to the 
immigration and emigration affecting the most important overseas countries and 
the principal European countries of emigration respectively. These returns 
illustrate with sufiScient clearness the course of the development during the 
post-war years with its manifold contradictions. Even a cursory examination of 
the immigration figures included in the first table will reveal the change that 
has taken place. Of an immigration which in the last pre-war years amounted 
to over two million persons there is left in the recent years no more than a 
movement of a few hnndeed thousands. 


C.\usss OF THE Present Position of the Migration Movement. 

It is undoubtedly possible to indicate many causes which account in com¬ 
mon for the present position of internal migration and for that of interstate 
migration. But justice is scarcely done to the actual conditions if in both cases 
the position is ascribed exclusively to the economic crisis. 

The afreBt of the internal migration is in the first place a consequence of the 
economic crisis. The unemplo5Tnent in towns and industrial centres continues 
to render it more difl 5 .cult to make a living in the towns and the prospect of an 
improvement of living conditions through migration becomes more illusory. 
In certain countries the situation of the labour market in the towns contributed 
to render difficult migration from the rural districts, the relief agencies for the 
unemployed in some cases pronouncing against it. In this way probably many 
a one has been deterred from migration and forced to content himself with the 
little he has on the land. Too great an importance, however, should not be 
attached to these measures, especially as ultimatdy it is a question of the conse¬ 
quences of the crisis, which must disappear with the crisis itself. 

A question which is difficult to answer is how far the present trend of internal 
migration, especially the Slight from town in its true sense, is to be attributed 
to moral and psychological causes. There is talk of weariness of the great town 
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and recoil from its conditions. The large town hov. ever has in the fir^t plate 
Ijst Its power of attraction, becaii'^e the belief is gone in the renewal of th^te 
earlier times when the large town offered work and food to all. It beenis to tho&e 
w ho desire to go back to the land be3^ond belief tliat the great nia«^s of the iin- 
emplo3"ed could ever one day return to take their former places in indiistr\% trade 
and commerce. Again for those who came in recent j^ears only to the town 
the return to the land presents no difficulty if they are still unmarried and have 
relatives in the country'. 

If it is possible to speak of a "weariness of the great towns, this would 
occur primarily among the y'oungei people, rndoubtedl^* it is among them 
that the strongest reaction against the large town and a desire for natural con¬ 
ditions and closer contact with the land are noticeable. They' rebel not unfre- 
quently against the monstrous mechanisation of industrial work and the general 
conditions of life in the great towns, and they are ready and willing to take up 
the formerl}’* despised rural and agricultural work. In many cases there also 
entered the idea that it would be easy to find employment on the land. WTien, 
however, this opinion proved to be mistaken, the migration from the town in 
all countries fell much below anticipations. 

The transformation in the trend of internal migration was especially" no¬ 
ticeable in the countries, such as Germany^ and the United States; in which there 
had been previously" a rapid process of industriahsation. There is now a wide¬ 
spread opinion that this phenomenon is a reaction against the earlier too hastily" 
achieved industrialisation and over-industrialisation, whereby- the balance in the 
distribution of population between town and country-, between the agricultural 
and the non-agncultural callings, was disturbed and with it the whole economic 
balance was upset. 

The causes of the position of the iMerstate mign^tion are at the present time 
also primarily of the economic order. The general crisis has completely crippled 
the absorption capacity of the immigration countries. The first limitations of 
immigration, however, appeared long before the onset of the crisis. 

This is true of the United States in the first place. When this country- by 
a series of immigration laws reduced immigration to a low percentage of the pre¬ 
war immigration, non-economic motives played the larger part. Among the 
economic factors were the reduced extent of the tracts of still unoccupied land 
and the difference existing between the wages in the United States and those 
paid in the emigration coutiies in question. Reasons of national and social policy 
had even more weight. The crisis was of course a contributory factor to the 
latest developments in this respect. 

The limitation of immigration by’’ the United States could not be compensated 
by an increase in immigration into other countries for the simple reason that the 
immigration into the United States had been larger than that into all the other 
large immigration countries taken together. The reasons which led to the re¬ 
striction of immigration by other countries were partly economic, partly political. 
The attitude of organised labour to immigration has played a considerable part 
in this restrictive policy. 
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Thi: Effelis of ihe Present Position of the ^Migration Movement. 

The first visible consequence of the interruption of the migration movement 
is the increase of the proportion of the rural population. Everywhere it v^as the 
rural and in particular the agricultural population which accounted for the main 
part of the increase in population. At the present time, there is not sufficient nor 
indeed any outlet for this surplus, neither to the towns nor, in the case of the 
countries that were formerly emigration countries, abroad. 

On the land itself only a small part of the increase of population could be 
accommodated. Openings for employment in agriculture were soon exhausted. 
The present state of affairs illustrates as nothing else could show narrow are 
the limits of the population capacity of agriculture in given conditions. On 
the family farms the wage-earning labour was replaced to an increasing extent 
hy members of the family, and unemplo3maent spread rapidly in the countr3\ 
Owing to its special character it is difficult to obtain a statistical estimate; in parti¬ 
cular the '‘latent ** unemplojunent on the family farms is not measurable. In con¬ 
sequence of the oversuppty of labour the wages of farm labour in some localities 
fell far below the pre-war rate. Most serious of all is the overpopulation on 
the areas of small farm holdings. 

In these circumstances it is easily' intelligible that redirection of the urban 
unemploj-ed on to the land is fraught with difficulties. In many countries, alike 
agricultural or industrial, attempts are being made both hy private and by public 
enterprise, but proposals and measures to which effect is actually given alike 
seem for the most part to have the character of emergencj" measures. They do 
not imply a real removal of difficulties since they offer to the returned migrants 
no new possibilities of existence. Agricultural settlement would be a real solu¬ 
tion, but practicable only to a very limited extent in European countries. Provis¬ 
ion of the necessary funds would be quite feasible, and settlement on primitive 
lines might follow. Eand available for such a purpose is however limited in 
area. Undoubtedly* settlement is a valuable aid to the reduction of unemploy¬ 
ment, and on that account it has everyv^here attained importance, but it can 
provide only for a small fraction of the unemploy^ed of the towns, and will have 
to be on the whole confined to the provision of accommodation, and that 
partial only, for the rural surplus population. 

In recognition of this fact, in countries where industrial unemployment has 
attained very' great dimensions, another movement has assumed importance^ 
viz*, suburban settlement. The measures in Germany call for special mention. 
In its present form, suburban settlement belongs for the most part to the sphere 
of housing policy. Primarily it provides unemployed persons and short time 
workers with cheap houses. The plots assigned should not accordingty be so 
large as to have any prejudicial effect on the commercial utilisation of land, in 
particular on commercial fruit and vegetable growing. Suburban settlement 
will not thus create the means for earning an independent livelihood. The cheap 
dwelling and the opportunity of growing some part of the food requisites mean 
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a real economic relief for the unemployed. Hence suburban settlement is regarded 
h\ many, and not without reason, as merelj’ an emergencj’ measure to be carried 
through with the minimum of funds, and in such a way that later on a reinstate¬ 
ment of workers in tne production process may follow with a mimmum of loss. 
Hopes are thus entertained of a re^nval of the economic situation with re-inclusion 
of these now unemployed. Along with suburban settlement the allotment garden 
movement has been revived. A more rapid success ma^- attend this assignment 
of small uncultivated plots and less expense may be involved, but even less than 
suburban settlement does it involve a satisfactory^ solution. 

The oversupply of agricultural labour and the abrupt fall of wages has in 
some agricultural areas brought human labour once more into competition "with 
mechanical aids to farming. Any^ further mechanisation will proceed within 
narrower limits The sale of farm machines has quite noticeably decreased 
in all countries. It is readily intelligible that on a number of farms machines 
and implements remain unrepaired as it is considered cheaper to utilise human 
labour instead. The view of those who speak of a return to a primitive, or less 
mechanised economy* is accordingly by’ no means unjustified. 

The return to the land, or quite generally’, the diminution of the urban 
proportion of the population, involves a contraction of the market for agricultural 
products. WTiere, as in the United States of America, the numbers of the 
uiban and industrial workers who returned to the land run into millions, the 
marketing possibilities for agricultural products have obviously* been reduced. 
The market situation for these products must become even more unfavourable 
if the leturned migrants do not confine themselves to the production of food 
for their owm requirements, but also proceed themselves to supplying the market, 
a development which in the long run is almost inevitable. There is a parallel 
in the suburban settlement in Germany*. Up to the present the extent of this 
has been negligible as compared with the unemploynnent. The production from 
the small suburban settlements and from the allotment gardens can have in 
the first instance no effect on the maiketing of agricultural or garden produce, 
since for the most part this production ser\’es merely to meet the requirements 
not previously* satisfied owing to want of purchasing power. If this form of 
settlement widens its scope, as it inevitably will if the crisis continues, it cannot 
fail to have a strong influence on the marketing situation for agricultural and 
garden products. Every extension, however, of the suburban settlement will 
thereby* simultaneously involve a step forward in the endeavour for autarchy*, 
and must contribute to a further limitation of the importation of food supplies. 
The same considerations apply to suburban settlement taken as a preliminary 
for the transition to short time work. If the wage reductions necessarily involved 
in short time work are to be made tolerable to the workers, they must have 
the opportunity of producing some part of their food requirements themselves. 
Undoubtedly it is a matter of congratulation if by this means numbers of the 
unemployed regain occupation and a purpose in life, and with that a healthful 
occupation for their leisure. The produce of a small holding may however 
seem to be poor compensation for the former remuneration of work. In the 
establishment of suburban or other form of small settlement the present 
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situation on the European areas of small holdings should be kept more closel3' 
in \dew. and thereby’ many unsuitable measures would undoubtedly be avoided. 

The course taken by the situation in general will also have a disturbing effect 
on the volume of marketing of industrial products. The migrants from the tou n 
and those who have never left the land will only rarel\’ have the same purchasing 
power as formerly, and their standard of life must fall. Even though the con¬ 
traction of the purchasing power is not eveiy^where so marked as in the Eastern 
European countries and other European agricultural regions, it will none the 
less have important effect on the trade in industrial products whether on the 
national markets or still more on the world market. 

The present migration trend will in the long run lead to a severe pressure 
on present rural conditions of ownership, and once more it is the denseh" popu¬ 
lated areas of small holdings where this pressure will be at its worst leading 
finally to further sub-division of land with all its attendant evils. 

Quite generally it must be noted that the arrest of the migration move¬ 
ment in all countries has led to an intensification of those branches of economic 
activity which by utilisation of the marketing facilities still available on the home 
market can increase their degree of employment or can offer the opportunity 
for a more or less independent existence. At the same time foreign compe¬ 
tition is kept down by tariffs and a number of other measures. In industrial 
countries with an extensive importation of food requirements the return to the 
land or the impossibility of migration to the town has necessarily led to increased 
development of agriculture. Since agriculture is now the only branch of economic 
activity which stiU offers possibilities of extension and of marketing, it has been 
encouraged and protected in trory possible wa^’-. Hence the phrase " ruralisation ** 
(Reas^ransienttig), has become a good description of the present development of 
the industrial countries. To a certain extent the restoration of a fresh relation 
between agricultural and non-agricultural production, rural and urban popula¬ 
tion ma3^ have the effect of bringing about a relief and involving desirable conse¬ 
quences. On the whole the limits are already traced for these countries, unless 
the ultimate result is to be a drop in the standard of living 

The conditions in the agricultural countries present more difficulties. The 
natural consequences for them would be a further development of industry. 
The difficulties in the way of industrialisation are at present invincible. Even 
if the financing could be arranged, there would be no market available, since 
the world market is already overglutted with industrial products and the 
purchasing power of the poverty-stricken farm population is insufficient. 

Apart from further consideration of details it is sufficiently dear that 
without the restriction of the interstate emigration the acute stage of the eco¬ 
nomic difficulties would not have been reached. In fact the view that the 
restriction of emigration is one of the main causes of the crisis admits of proof 
on valid grounds. So violent a transformation on the home market would have 
come about in very few lands, if the countries had not been forced constantly 
to find new and in part only imremunerative openings for their population. 
On the contrary in the pre-war time the migration movement formed one of 
the strongest forces affecting exchange of money and commodities. Ereedom of 
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mii^ration iu connection T^ith the free exchange of money and comiro a 
led to an equalisation and equilibrium bel^\een the indublnal and agrlcultun.! 
lands, the immigration and emigration countries and itimulutel the econoiaic 
activity' of all countries. To-day instead are seen on, the one hand, Ian Is 
with the menace of over po2'>ulation and, on the other, land« nhioL are able 
onl}" partially to utilise their economic possibilities. 

More than once the phrase “ opening of new markets has been employed at 
international Conferences. So long as the implied demand for the creation of 
lien emigration facilities is not taken into serious consideration, all eUorts at 
restoration of an unfettered international exchange of money and commodities 
can be of little effect. 


Canada. 

While it does not appear that an}’ pronounced back-to-the-land movement 
has taken place spontaneously in Canada, much has been done b}’ the Dominion 
Government and by the Pro\’incial Governments to settle unemployed persons 
on the land. Several provinces have also taken steps to pro\ide garden allotments 
for unemployed workers. 

A scheme for the settlement of unemployed persons on the land proposed 
in IQ30 by the Hon. Wesley A. Gordon, Dominion Minister of Immigration and 
Colonization and adopted after discussion with the premier*?, of the different 
provinces, who unanimously approved of the proposal. Mr. Gordon’s programme, 
which took the place of the former programme of imdting immigration from 
other countries, was to settle on farms families in Canadian cities who had orig¬ 
inally come from the country and vrere either unemployed or in danger of 
unemplo3mient, and also to place in farm labour unemployed single men. The 
scheme was carried out with the collaboration of the Colonization Departments 
of the Canadian National Railways and the Canadian Pacific Railwa}’. 

No financial assistance was offered, so that the families to be settled on 
the land required to have at least enough money to establish themselves on the 
land. As, however, prices of farms were low and many could be bought on 
conditions not involving an}’ immediate pajunent and as prices of stock and 
used equipment were also low, a few hundred dollars usually was sufScient. 

Up to 30 September 1933, the three interests concerned were instrumental 
in placing on the land 9,493 families and in finding farm employment for 20,689 
single men. On the basis of five persons to a family this is equivalent to the 
settlement on the land of 68,154 persons. These figures do not include the persons 
settled on the land under similar schemes by the provincial governments. 

It was found however that there were many families willing to return to 
the land but not in possession of sufficient capital to do so under Mr, Gordon's 
scheme. In May 1932 the Dominion Government therefore decided to extend 
the scheme by offering to bear a portion of the cost of settlement on the land of 
selected families, provided the province and municipality concerned were prepared 
to make a similar contribution. 
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The agreement offeted to each of the pro^dncial governments, and accepted 
by all except one, was to the effect that the Dominion Government would con¬ 
tribute one third of an amount not to exceed §600 per family for the purpose of 
placing on the land families who would otherwise be in receipt of direct relief, 
the remaining two thirds of the expenditure to be contributed by the province 
and municipality concerned as might be decided between them. The Dominion 
Government contribution was to be regarded as a non-recoverable expenditure. 
The total expenditure on behalf of any one family during the first year was 
not to exceed 8300 for all purposes inclusive of subsistence and establishment, 
at leas Sioo being withheld to provide subsistence during the second year. 

In the agreements with the different provinces the number of families to be 
settled on the land in 1933 was specified. 

The total number of families v/as 6,926 and the total expenditure for 
which provision w’as made was $ 4,157,025, the Dominion\s proportion being 

S ^>3^5^675- 

Full particulars the special settlement schemes of the pro\dncial govern¬ 
ments are not available, but it mai” be noted that in the Promnce of Quebec 
3,67s families and 985 single men were settled on the land in 1932 under the 
provisions of the Act to Promote the Return to the Land passed by the provincial 
legislature in that year. Of these 339 families and 208 single men returned 
rrom the United States to take up land in the pro^dnce. In Nova Scotia a scheme 
has been set on foot for the settlement on the land of unemployed coal miners 
who have had experience in farming. The carrying out of the scheme is en¬ 
trusted to a Board of five persons appointed by thel/ieutenant-Governor in CounHl 
under the terms of a special Act of the provincial legislature. 

As showing that there is a spontaneous demand for land for settlemert, 
in spite of the low prices of agricultural products, it is interesting to note that 
since the Peace River Block in north-eastern British Columbia was thrown open 
to settlement in August 1930, 300,000 acres have been taken up by 2,500 
families. 

The pro\'ision of garden allotments is perhaps most actively carried on in 
tne Proidnce of Ontario. Reports furnished by representatives of the provincial 
Department of Dabour in 34 municipalities showed that in 21 of those municipal¬ 
ities schemes were in operation under which between 7,500 and 8,500 men were 
cultivating garden plots. Some civic authorities insist that unemployed men 
receiving direct relief should, if possible, cultivate such plots. The assistance 
given varies from merely providing the land to completely planting the garden 
before handing it over to be cared for and cultivated. 

In ^Manitoba urban municipalities allot vacant city lots to citizens who are 
unemployed and who will undertake the gardening of them. It has been made 
a condition that every married man in receipt of unemployment relief must 
cultivate a garden, ^ds ate supplied gratuitously. 

In Alberta the various cities have made land for gardening available to 
unemployed persons in receipt of rdief ; in Calgary and Edmonton in 1932 about 
2,000 unemployed persons were cultivating vacant lots, while the same two 
cities were directly cultivating large plots of land, and having the work done 
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by men in receipt of relief; the vegetables grown on thet-e plots Tveie asecl 
during the winter for relief purposes. 

In Saskatchewan, also, the municipal governn^ents encoura£;e workers to 
undertake gardening; in some instances thej’ plough and harrow’ the land 
before handing it over to the worker and also supply seeds. 

In the other provinces private organisations have ptowlded allotments, 
but no official schemes appear to be in operation. 

Germany. 

The immense advance in industrial activity, which was accomplished in 
Germany during the decades that preceded the war, was accompanied by an 
increasing urbanisation and concentration of the population in defined indus¬ 
trial areas. During the war this movement was temporarily interrupted, but 
shortly after the end of the inflation it recommenced. The proportion of the 
urban population {i. e., the population of communes with 2,000 and over inhab¬ 
itants) to. the total population increased from a full third in 1S70 to nearly 
two thirds in 1925. Almost the entire natural increase in the population w'as 
absorbed by the towns and larger communes, so that the absolute height of the 
rural population remained unaltered. The larger the commune, the higher, 
generally speaking, was the rate of increase. The increase in population for 
the fifty years 1875 to 1923, an increase of 25.3 million, was distributed as fol¬ 
lows among the size classes of communes (i). 

Communes with under 2,000 inhabitants. 219,607 or 0.9 ^ , 

j) » 2,000 up to less than 3,000 inhabitants. 1,967,534 7-8 

» » 5,000 y) 20,000 . 3088,973 ) 14.2^0 

A » 20,000 » 100,000 » . 5,482,499 ) 21.7 

» 100,000 and over ^ . 14,045,395 > 55.4^,- 

25,304,000 or 100 


The effect of the development of industrial activity was not only the absorp¬ 
tion of the natural increase of the population, but also the transformation of 
Germany from an emigration into an immigration country-. 

The losses by emigration were in Germany^ as follows for the periods indicated; 


1871-1880. 694,000 persona 

1881-1890.. . 1,319,000 *> 

1891-1900.. . * . 364,000 j) 

1901-1910. 


<i) Statistik des DeutscUen Reiches, Baud joi, Berlin 1930, S. 521. 
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Foreign labour, and especially seasonal labour, was employed to a constantly 
incieasing e:s:tent in Germany since the beginning of the century. In 1910 the 
number of such persons was over one million. 

Although there was no diminution in the rural population in respect of Ger¬ 
many as a whole, decreases occurred in many small administrative areas, and 
in purely agricultural districts the losses by migration were quite considerable. 
These losses reached a maximum in the agricultural province of East Prussia. 
In 1910 the number of inhabitants of this province approximately was 2,150,000 
with a population density of 58 05 the square kilometre, but in the period from 
1S70 to 1910 the loss through migration was about 700,000, or 17,500 yearly. In 
the period from 1900 to 1910 this loss amounted to 193,500 persons. The next 
largest losses for the same cause during the period 1900 to 1910 were those of the 
province of Posen, 188,000, and West Prussia, 152,000. 

The movement from country to town was naturally accompanied by a con¬ 
tinuous decline in the ratio of the rural to the total population. Whereas during 
the period 1882 to 1925 the number of persons engaged in farming still showed 
some slight increase, there was a decline in the number of those definitely follow¬ 
ing the calling of agriculture, taking together those actively engaged in farming 
as their main occupation and members of their families not following independent 
occupations. The ratio of this group to the total population, calculated on the 
basis of the present territorial area of Germany fell from 40 per cent, in 1882 
to 33,6 per cent, in 1S95, to 27.1 percent, in 1907, and to 23.0 per cent, in 1923. 

The exodus from the land was almost completely interrupted by the war. 
During the first post-war years and during the inflation period there was even 
from time to time a not inconsiderable return movement to the country. As 
soon, however, as the inflation came to an end and the work of economic recon¬ 
struction had begun, that is to say from 1924 onwards, the movement from the 
country to the town and from agricultural to the non-agricultural occupations 
assumed larger proportions. The extent of the movement for the years after the 
inflation may best be traced from the side of the increase in the population of 
the towns and more especially the large towns. On the basis of the notifications 
to the authorities of arrivals and departures there was shown to be, taking the 
large towns of Germany together and over the period 1934 to 1929, a gain by 
migration of 790,000 persons in all. The largest such gain was that of Berlin 
with about 430,000 persons. During that period several large towns, especially 
those of the industrial districts of West Germany undoubtedly experienced losses 
by migration, but these were not particularly large and were for the most part 
the consequences of local population shifts. 

A general re-orientation of the migration movement first appeared in 1930. 
Of the fifty largest towns of Germany in 1930 only 16 showed gains by migration 
and those diminished, while all large towns taken together lost by migration 
60,000 persons or 3.9 per thousand of their population. The 47 towns wili from 
50,000 to 100,000 inhabitants showed a total loss by migration in the same time 
amounting to i.g per thousand. 

In 1931 the losses by migration of the towns were larger. Out of the 50 
argest towns only ii had a gain from migration of 7,000 persons in aU, while the 
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tetaaining 39, lost 109,000 persons in this \say, so that the large ton ns tJ^en 
together lost by migration 102,000 persons or 5,2 per icoo of their population. 

In the group of the 47 toxvns wits 50,000 to 100,000 inhabitants, 25 towns had 
los&es from migrations, the towns of this group os \ nho!e Insmg approxim- 
ateh- 6,000 persons or 2 3 per thouband of their aggregate x^opulation by 
migration. 

The year 1933 brought a decline in the losses by migration. Of the 30 large 
town‘s only 33 showed losses by migration, while the total loss migration of 
these towns amounted to 78,786 persons or 4 per thou«iand of their population. 
The towns from 20,000 to 100,000 inhabitants even showed in that year a gain 
from migration of 10,000 persons. Losses from migration con^iiderably higher 
in 1932 than in 1931 appear only for Berlin and Hamburg. A decline in the 
losses from migration was especiall5^ noticeable in the industrial towns of Western 
German3", some of which had already" shown such losses for six or more years. 
The following table gives information as to the progress of the losses through 
migration in the two towns mentioned and in some of the industrial towns of 
Western German^": 

Bopulatlon 

on 

31 Dec 1931 I,os 9 by mi^jrauo’^ —\ Gam r^ tn — 

in 1000 per thousand of popuidUun 


Berlin. 

4,28s 

tgiS-ag 

+ I7-I 

1930 

— 2.0 

1931 

— 7-7 

-r - 

1932 

II.6 

Hamburg.. 

1.137 

+ 11.5 

— 1-3 

— 9-3 

— 

12.0 

Dortmund. 

533 

— 3-2 

— 12.6 

— S.3 

— 

5-r 

Diisseldorf. 

473 

— 3.8 

— 10.4 

d 

H 

1 

— 

1.6 

Duisburg-Hambom .... 

441 

— 2.1 

_ 13,2 

— 13-9 

— 

7-5 

Gelsenkircben. 

335 

— 15-6 

— 20.3 

— 16.0 

— 

7-2 

Bochum. 

320 

— 13-0 

— lo.S 

— 14-3 

— 

4.1 

Oberhausen. 

194 

— 4-7 

— 5 

- 6.9 

— 

52 

Largest 30 large towns taken 
together. 

19.59S 

+ 6.6 

— 2.9 

— 5-1 

_ 

4.0 

47 towns from 50 to 100,000 
inhabitants. 

3.495 

+ 2.4 

— 1*9 

— 2-3 

+ 

1-7 


The decline in the losses from migration of the large towns in 1933 in no waj-, 
however, indicates that the so-called flight from the town is already reaching 
an end and that a further change of direction of migration has set in. The much 
more significant fact in relation to the migration movement of the year 1932 
is that the figure of the removals from the towns declined in that year more shatplj’ 
fhan the the figure of the accessions. The following table shows the course of 
the movements for the 50 large towms ; 


Snteied left IM* <—j or gam {+) 

1929 .1,767,000 1,673,000 + 95.000 

1930 .1,613,000 1,670,000 — 57.000 

1931 .1,368,000 1,470,000 — 102,000 

1932 .1,245.481 1.324.267 — 79,000 
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A general retardation of the migration movement is accordingly to be obser\'ed. 
The prospects of effecting an improvement in the conditions of existence by 
means of migration have become increasingly slender. In addition various 
measures for the relief of the urban unemployed, such as suburban settlement 
and promotion of allotment gardens, have resulted in a shrinkage of the migra¬ 
tion from the town. The tendency of the movement remains however the same. 
The flight from the towns would assume immense proportions if a plot of land 
were to be had in the country without further ceremony or if funds were no 
longer available for keeping the allowances made to the urban unemployed itp 
to the present level. 

It is hard to say whether the motives impelling human beings to leave the 
towns are more economic or more pS3’chological. Undoubtedly there is a strong 
interaction of motive, but possibly apart from the economic pressure of the present 
crisis the large towns would not have lost their attractive power. It is readily 
intelhgible that with the stead3" increase in unemplo3mient the workless in the 
towns have gradualb^ lost all hope of reinstatement in the processes of industr3% 
and instead begin to direct their thoughts towards the land, with the idea of 
finding a fresh object in life through the cultivation of however small a plot of 
ground, and of securing some part of the necessaries of life b3’’ their owu labour. 
The hope is cherished that on the land there is always some kind of opening for 
work to be found, and that the absolute essentials are easier to come b3^ than 
in the town. The unemplo3mient figures according to the Emplo3anent Bureaus 
amounted to the following totals in average for each 3’ear: 


1928 .1,391,000 persons 

1929 .1,898,600 » 

1930 .3» o 75,6 oo » 

1931 .4,519,700 » 

1932 .5,602,700 » 


The decline in the number of persons returning to the country in spite of the 
undoubtedl3’^ widespread discontent in the large towns is proof of the difficulties 
involved in a return to the land. It is still comparatively eas}’’ for the younger 
people to find some kind of employment on the land, especially if they are countr3’- 
bred and unmarned. It may be safely assumed that the majority of those who 
have returned consist of young unmarried persons, who during the pTe\uous 
years came the town from the country and now in consequence of unemplo3ment 
are once more returning to thair relatives. 

Possibilities for the return of other groups might be found in the first place 
in agricultural settlement. In the InfernatioKol Review of AgHculiute for Sep¬ 
tember 1932 a brief survey was given of the present situation of rural land settle¬ 
ment in Germany, so that it is unnecessary to give any detailed account here. 
Conditions prevailing at the present time are in many respects favourable to land 
settlement. The land required can be obtained on the open market at low prices 
and there is no need to have recourse to expropriation. There is a superabund- 
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ance of suitable settlers, who are readj’ to face privationir in or ler to 
bure of a living however modest, so that no large funds are refiUiied tor unancini^ 
the settlement. 

If for these reasons unduly high hopes have not seldom been placed on land 
settlement as a means of combatting unemployment, it is because it too ntten 
forgotten that the possibilities of settlement are limited and that <jnly a compar¬ 
atively small number of persons can be so placed. In the last tew yeaib son e 
9,000 new holdings have been formed yearly. The number of the urban unem¬ 
ployed w’ho are accommodated within the limits of rural settlement will always 
remain very small, since the preponderant element among the settlers will be 
drawn as b^ore from the groups of the younger sons of farmers and farm 
workers and from other sections of the rural population. 

As soon as the workless man in the town was forced to tecijgnise that the 
return to the land was not so simple a matter and that lor the m ^st part that 
there w'as no course open other than to remain in the town, he made it his 
endeavour at least to obtain a small piece of land on the borders of the town 
so as to secure its cultivation some occupation and some part of the necessary 
food supplies. The longing for life on the land and in natural surroundings 
was aw^akened. 

The movement towards the town borders gradually increased so that 
the Government found itself obliged to intervene with a ^dew to encourage¬ 
ment and regulation. By an Emergency Order of 6 October 1931 a special 
Reicliskomnnssar was appointed with fairh' extensive powers for the establish¬ 
ment of small suburban settlements and the provision of allotment gardens. At 
present suburban settlement and the provision of allotments is the pro\unce of 
the ^linistrj' of Labour, According to the directives laid dowm by the Ministry 
the carrjdng out of suburban settlement lies in the hand‘d of the Produces, the 
communes and unions of communes, from which bodies however it may be 
transferred to housing and settlement undertakings ot public utility. 

Amortisable loans at a low rate of interest are granted by the Reich on 
application, if the size, nature of the soil and equipment of the settlement is 
such as really to make easy the provision of a subsistence for the settler’s 
family. The individual blocks should not as a rule be under 600 square metres, 
nor over 5,000. The settlers and their families must l>e persons suited to the 
work of farming. Unemployed persons and workers on short time are eligible 
as settlers, if they have taken part in the preparation of the tract of land for 
settlement; special consideration is to be given to large families. Land 
required may if necessary be leased to settlers from the property of local cor¬ 
porate bodies or assigned in ownership with long term amortisation of the 
purchase price. 

As the small plots cannot in themselves supply subsistence, care is to be 
taken that the plots are so situated that the settlers can follow their own main 
occupation or can resume it on any improvement in the economic situation. Sub¬ 
urban settlement is to receive more special encouragement in the medium-sized 
or small towns, so as to bring about at the same time the desired thinning of 
the population of the large towns and industrial centres. The buildings must 



be carried out in the simplest form and with the simplest fittings and so arranged 
as to facilitate collaboration between the settlers. 

Cash expenses for the erection of houses and equipment of the single plots 
must not exceed 3 000 marks exclusive of the purchase price of the land. The 
Reich grants a loan per plot up to the maximum of 3,000 marks. Apait from 
suburban settlement the formation of allotment gardens for the unemplo3"ed is 
also encouraged by the Reich by means of loans up to 70 marks per garden. 
The required plots are in the same way provided in the first place out of the pro- 
perty of public bodies. Up to the beginning of 1933 approximately 25,000 
small settlers’ holdings and 78,000 allotment gardens w^ere established for unem¬ 
ployed persons by means of Reich subsidies. At the beginning of Februaij 1933 
additional funds amounting to 50 million marks were allocated for the promo¬ 
tion of small settlements and the layout of allotment gardens. 

Much has been said of the importance and of the advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages of the suburban settlements. Suburban settlement is generall}" welcomed 
because it affords relief from the moral as well as the economic depression for 
the workless and their families. Capacities that would otherwise lie idle are 
utilised in the work of building of a dwelling and in the cultivation of a small 
plot, with the result that eventually there is less charge on the public relief funds. 
The w'orkless man regains his hope for a better future and his resistance to 
trade fluctuations is strengthened. Another argument in favour of suburban 
settlement is advanced by those who see in it the possibility of arri\nng at a 
general shortening of the working day since the corresponding reduction of 
wages is made possible if the worker has already a house of his own and garden 
produce available. The relieving of the congestion of the large towms and the 
Unking of the town worker with the soil are among the advantages to be welcomed 
in this type of settlement. 

On the other hand in its pre'^ent form there is too much of the emergency 
measure about the suburban settlement. A family cannot Hve independently 
on the small plots of land which are assigned. It is not proposed to assign 
larger plots, as only ver>^ limited areas are available in the suburbs, especially 
l^ldng into consideration the large numbers of the urban unemployed. Is or 
is it proposed to make settlements at greater distances from the towns, where 
transport and communication difficulties would prevent the short time worker 
from following his main occupation and would preclude the possibiUty of any 
future reinstatement of the workless in the industrial process. 

The plot assigned is thus to serve merely for self supply and to meet food 
requirements before unsatisfied; production for the market is to be as far as 
po^ble checked, so as to avoid interference wdth the commercial growring of 
frmt aad v^tables. These and similar provisions of the instructions published 
by the iltnister of labour (Reichsarbeitnnnister) show dearly, that the encour¬ 
agement of suburban settlement is prompted by the view that the national econ- 
omy wiUst^eror later be in the position to reinstate those now unemployed 
wtkn the indiatrial process. This is no longer the bdief of the great number 
those who wi^ to return to the land. To them it seems incredible that with 
au the extent of the mechanisation and rationaUsation the same number of 
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human beings can again find occupation An}’ 3ud<;ment of the buh.”han set¬ 
tlement depends accordingh’ in great part un the ^ ie\\ that each indi-'idral h* Id¬ 
as to the future demand for labour and the plamrng <»f aorkinc. t>: e hi in¬ 
dustry and trade. 

Still another point of view in of importance Suburban settlement ^nvol res a 
retention of population in the town and the industrial centres, just^n.d, it is 
argued, in view of future population developments By the decline :n the 
excess of births over deaths, it is conjectured, the growth of population of the 
large towns would be affected within measurable time in two way^i. In the first 
place even now in the majority of the large or medium-sized town& the excess 
of births over deaths is either non-existent or very small. The proportions of 
living births to deaths is bound to become still more unfavourable, if in conse¬ 
quence of the present predominance of the higher age groups the number of births 
diminish and that of deaths increase from a definite point of time nnw’ards. On 
the other hand, this more marked decline in the natural increase of popula¬ 
tion, and the resulting stationary’ condition or in many cases even decline in the 
town population, could not be compensated for, as usual, by the rural excess of 
births over deaths, since that too would have suffered diminution. Such a devel¬ 
opment of the population w’ould, it is anticipated, relieve the situation of the 
town labour maiket. This \’iew’ however does not remain unopposed, in fact 
there are cogent arguments brought against it. Moreover the trend of popula¬ 
tion development is not regarded as being completely uniform. It is for example 
conceivable that an improvement in the economic situation would lead to a higher 
birthrate ; the present birthrate is undoubtedly conditioned by economic consi¬ 
derations. 

State encouragement is also given to the movement towards the land by 
the industrial conscription, the carrying out of improvements and cultivation of 
waste lands. A further measure, the purpose of w^hich w’as to bring the young 
people into closer contact with agriculture was the “ Landhilfe or land subsidy, 
instituted on i March 1933. The I/abour Bureaus w’ere thereby empowered up 
to 30 June 1934 to grant a premium to the owners of family farms of not more 
than 40 hectares in extent, provided that they take on labourers beyond the 
number employed in the previous year. The origin of the introduction of this 
premium was that on many family’ farms the number of wage-earning workers 
employ’ed was much reduced owing to the pressure of the crisis, so that the mem¬ 
bers of the family and in particular the farm women were overburdened with 
work. The subsidy may amount to 25 marks for male workers, and to 20 
marks for females. The registration of unemploy’ed persons for " I^andhilfe 
is optional. 

In the foregoing statement the recent tendency of migration is treated mainly 
from the point of view of the towns. This however by’- no means exhausts the 
question of the so-called flight from the town. Far more important than the 
migration from the towns - both in actual numbers and in consequences - is the 
interruption of and difficulty attendant on the migration from country to town. 
In contrast to earlier practice it is today the small towns and rural communes 
which absorb the natural increase of the population. This is also evident from 
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the grov\th ol population of these towns. In the following 

gioups of to^ns the 

population figures for 1932 ma3’ be shown thus : 





la 1000 mnal 



1-1-193S 


Communes v\ith over 100,000 inhabitantb. 

I 909 S -3 

19-539-3 

» 

)> 50,000 to 100,000 inhabitants .... 

3495.3 

3.316.0 


> 30,000 to 50,000 ) .... 

3.763-0 

3.785.0 


15,000 to 10,000 » .... 

3.439-0 

3 433-0 



29,285.8 

39 393.: 


The population of the rural areas which has so long remained at a static point 
nou begins to increase. Areas from which there was formerly emigration now 
become also areas of immigration. This statement holds for example for the 
province of East Prussia at an earlier date known as an area of emigration. In 
the case of East Prussia this development can be noted with precision, since a 
direct reckoning of the immigrations can be made from the official notifications 
of entering or leaving the pro\dnce. The loss b3’ emigration of East Prussia, 
which in the last decade before the war amounted to 19,000 to 20,000 persons 
3’early, and in 1929 had risen to 20,500, fell in 1930 to 4,119, and for 1931 there 
w’as noted on the contrary a gain b3’ immigration of 3,900 persons. This pheno¬ 
menon was mainly- to be attributed to the return to the Pro\'ince of workers dis¬ 
missed from Berlin and the industrial region of the Rhine provinces and West¬ 
phalia. Whereas in East Prussia the pressure exercised on the labour market 
by the immigration could be counteracted hy the new rural land settlement, 
this uas not the case in other rural areas. In them the prospects of employ¬ 
ment are quite as unfavourable as in the towns. In the areas of family farming 
the 3"ounger members of the family are crowded on the farms. The first conse¬ 
quence of this is the dismissal of wage-earning workers, intensif3dng the already 
existing unemplo3'ment. The areas of small holdings, which tend in normal times 
to be overpopulated, are especially affected by the present conditions. 

However much the new trend of migration is stiU disputed, its effects are 
already noticeable on economic pdiicy. The impulse to find room for more workers 
in agriculture has inevitably led to a stronger emphasis being placed on agri¬ 
culture, with a thereby stronger support for the attempts to secure agricultural 
autarchy. " Reagrarisierung*' (niralisation) is no longer a mere catchword, and 
recent measures have as their object the definite and systematic broadening of 
the agricultural basis. 


iTAnv. 

The new agricultural and demographic policy of Italy is based on two consider¬ 
ations of the first importance: that of rendering the country independent of 
foreign food supplies, and that of providing for the means of existence for a popula¬ 
tion of which the average annual increase amounts to 400,000 persons and 



which has no longei, as formerh', an outlet in emigrat^’on. Th^ “ V'hejt C n:*- 
paign or Boitooha del G/ann opened in 1923, and carried on \ath results entiteb 
satisfactory", is the solution of the first problem, while the s^-oond met by the 
integral land reclamation or honidca inK^qjole, the regulation of which wa'^ 
enacted by the I^aw of 24 December iqc^, No 3134, and by succeedint' inea'^ure'^, 
consolidated and completed by* the Decree Roybal of 13 February’ 1033, No 215. 

When the former policy of encouraging emigration by every* means direct 
and indirect, was abandoned in favour of the retention in the country of the mass 
of surplus workers, the problem presented itself of forming within Italy itself the 
posbibilities of work and existence. This was the origin of the scheme of integral 
land reclamation, the purpose of which is to secure the greatest possible utilisa¬ 
tion of the lands, by* the prosecution of carefully co-oidinated plans for drairas^e 
and irrigation, road construction, aqueducts, rural buildings, settlers’ dwellings, etc. 

In any- rapid survey- of the movement of Italian emigration, certain different 
phases will be distinguished. For the period 1876 to 1900, emigration fluctuates 
round an annual average figure of 210,000 persons. Between 1901 and 1913, it 
increased very* rapidly- and reached an annual average of 627,000 emisrranls. 
During the war, a decrease took place, for obvious reasons, and an annual average 
of i6S,ooo persons was maintained. Immediately- after the armistice the increase 
in the demand for labour to repair the w ar damage brought about a sudden rise 
in the number of emigrants to 253,000 in 1919 and to 614,000 in 1920. The 
closing of a number of labour markets caused a shrinkage, reducing emigration 
in 1921 to 201,000 persons. In the following y-ears up to 1924, there was again a 
rise in the figures, up to an average of 345,000 persons yearly. After 1024 the 
total immediately- fell, and in 1931 was as low as 166,000, and in 1932 still lower, 
or 83,309 persons only-. 

Taking the average emigration for the period 1922-24 as 100, the index num¬ 
bers for the following periods become : 74 for 1925-27 ; 56 for 192S-30 ; 48 for 1931, 
and 24 for 1932, 

Now from a study- of the sy-stems for securing employ-ment for surplus w’orkers 
it has been recognised that if this object is to be attained it is not sufficient 
merely- to promote intensive cultivation, but it is essential to supplement this by 
a balanced programme of land settlement. Such a programme has in fact been 
drawn up and special organisations have been established to carry it out. 

It is evident that a very delicate and difficult task is involved, viz., to establish 
centres not merely of economic but also of social life, with all the equipment and 
public services essential to the communities, churches, schools, roads and com- 
mmiications, sanitary aid, etc. Moreover an endeavour should be made to establish 
betw’een human beings and the land ties which are not temporary but lasting, 
not material only- but so to speak spiritual, since apart from such forging of bonds 
there is ride of non-fulfilment of the objects desired. 

The ^Ministry of Agriculture was already concerned in the organisation, on 
the lines indicated, of the land settlement work in the Roman Campagna, and 
throughout the country work of this nature w^as being done by the National Insti¬ 
tute of Service Men {Opera Nazionale per i Combaitenii). 
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The need however ^ as felt of a ne^v organisation specialh'" instituted for the 
purpose, the activity of u hich should be linked v ith that of the institutions already 
operating. This new organisation was formed in 1926 under the title of Perma¬ 
nent Committee for Internal Migrations and was subsequently transformed, as 
will be seen, into a “ Commissariat for Internal Migrations and Home Colonisation. 
This latter represents a typical organisation appointed to regulate the transfer, 
of the excess number of agricultural workers from one part of the country to an¬ 
other, thus relieving the pressure of population in certain districts and directing 
the masses towards other regions needing labour for their development; in other 
words the institution is a distributor of labour strength. 

It is for example well known that in the Po Valley and especially, in the 
pro\nnces of Rovigo and Ferrara, there is an excess of farm labourers who cannot 
find work and that accordingly the congestion of the labour market depresses 
the economic and social conditions of the whole group of workers in this zone. 
On the other hand in the Roman Campagna, in Sardinia and in the colonies a 
shortage of labour is noticeable and in consequence vast tracts of land cannot be 
brought under cultivation, although capable, given the right t5'pe of cultivation, 
of supporting a farm population, and of making at the same time an addition 
to the national income. Hence in 1926 the duty was assigned to the former 
Permanent Committee for Internal Migrations “of studying and proposing the 
measures required for directing the current of migration from the promnces of the 
Kingdom with an excess population to the less populous provinces of the South 
and of the Islands which are capable of agricultural and industrial production 
be^’^ond the present rate.In 1928, this Committee from being an organ for 
enquir}’ only became an executive body. In 1931 (Law of 9 April, No. 358) 
it was transformed into the Commissariat for Internal IMigrations and Home 
Colonisation in direct subordination to the Head of the Government and so 
continues to the present day. 

From the first in the view of this body the conception of land settlement 
has been that of a problem important not merel3’ from the economic and political 
point of \dew; but also and even more so from the social standpoint, inasmuch 
as the transfer of families from one zone to another and the formation of new 
centres serv^e, it may be remarked, not merely to relieve the pressure of 
population in certain provinces and to bring other areas under remunerative 
cultivation, but nearly alwaj-s, also to build up new activities and to stimulate 
those latent whether in the new arrivals or in the local populations. 

Special attention is consequently attached to the selection of families to be 
transferred into the zones to be populated. Such families must positively possess 
the quahties of health and technical equipment such as will enable them to meet 
in full the requirements. For this purpose the Commissariat has instituted an 
index, which is kept up to date, of the families in each province who are prepared 
to emigrate, such showing the composition of each family, their abilities, their 
moral and political qualities, etc. 3 Sach time moreover that a removal is to be 
made, all the particulars are <firectly verified by a medical inspector and an agri¬ 
cultural expert, with the object of making a careful selection of settlers. 
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The most recent and most striking example is that of the 3<.c families trans- 
lerred, on the initiative of the Commissariat, from the Venetian i ronnccs into 
the new commune of I^ittoria. This transfer uas made as the renilt of an txani- 
inatiou on the spot of 1S20 families as well as the inspection i:i rail detail of 
all the members of 704 families. Each family placed becomes the object uf 
incessant care. An index card is kept shou-ing in addition to the civil status 
of all members, their work aptitudes, their past and present occupations, also 
the changes taking place in the family group after the arrival in the new locality, 
births, deaths, marriages, so that in this way there is alwat’s available full 
material for observation and enquiry. 

The most interesting transfers from the demographic and home colonisation 
standpoints, and those for which complex problems of organisation of work and 
assistance arise, are the transfers of families definitely quitting their original 
domicile to establish themselves in other region or colonies. The Commissariat 
however also deals with temporary migrations from one pro^dnce to another for 
reasons of work. 

The total number of persons who have migrated from one commmie to another 
in Italy in 1931 w'as 313,068. Out of these, 247,153, or 7S.9 per cent., migrated 
for purposes of agricultural w^ork, and 65,913, or 21.i per cent, for so-called 
industrial occupation. Of the removals occasioned by agricultural w’ork, 7S.2 
per cent, were for the weeding and gathering of rice and for the harvesting and 
threshing of wheat. The greater number of the migrations for so-called indus¬ 
trial work have been occasioned hy the land reclamation operations and by road 
construction. 

Grouped by the sexes, the number of the migrants indtided 229,241 men 
and 83,827 women. 

The regions of largest migration have been those of the Adriatic seaboard 
and especially Venetia, Emilia, the Abruzzi, !Molise and Apulia: those of greatest 
immigration. Piedmont, Eombardy, Eatium and Eucania. 

In 1931 there was a development more marked as compared wdth that of 
IQ30 in regard to the type of migration of labour which most excites the public 
interest, that is to sa3’ the permanent migration closel}^ connected with the schemes 
of integral land reclamation and home colonisation so energetically carried on at 
present in Italy. In this case it is no longer a matter of individuals migrating 
but of families, usuall}" large families. Out of the 841 families, with 5650 mem¬ 
bers, including 3575 fit for work, who migrated in I93i> there were 182 who 
definitely made the removal for purposes of home colonisation. The majority’' 
of the migrants came from Venetia and it w’as Eatium which absorbed the greater 
number of all immigrants. 

In the period between 38 October 1931 and 28 October 1932 the Commis¬ 
sariat undertook the transfer of 53,280 agricultural workers as compared with 
34,456 in the corresponding earlier period; provision was made for the definite 
establishment on the land, still within the period indicated, of 3^^ families 
with 4,644 members. To this last figure there must be added the 500 families 
of Eittoria, the new rural commune which, after three months of existence, had 
a population of 7500 inhabitants. 
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Another striking example is that Mussolinia, in Sardinia, a village established 
and equipped, in accordance with modema ideas, in the middle of this island 
and already in full suing of agricultural work. 

At the present time, however, the most intense efforts of the Commissariat 
are directed tou ard the bringing under cultivation and peopling of the colonies 
of Tnpolitania and Cirenaica, which are a natural outlet for the families of 
land w’orkeis. 

For the purposes of land settlement in Cirenaica there has lately been set 
up (Decree-baw’ of ii June 1932, No. 696) tmder the supervision of the Commis¬ 
sariat referred to and that of the Ministry of the Colonies, a special institution, 
the object of which is to '' bring under cultivation b^- land settlement carried 
out by families from Italy the lands in Cirenaica which shall be assigned b}’- 
the State as the property of the Colony. Before the end of October 1933, 
130 families will leave Italy for this colon}’, under the care of this new institut¬ 
ion. The Government of the colony will undertake the gradual execution of 
all the w’orks within its competence, schools, churches, hospitals, etc., so that 
the ci\il organisation may keep pace with the development of the demographic 
settlement. 


POI^ND. 

On 9 December 1931 the population of Poland was 32.1 million persons 
on a total area of 388,400 kilometres. According to the 1921 census, the 
distribution of the population by occupations was the following: 


Agriculture, forestry, fishing.72.3 % 

Industr}^.10.3 % 

Trade and insurance business. 3.7 % 

Transport. % 

Other occupations.11.9 % 


According to the occupational grouping of the population, the proportion 
of town dwellers in the total population was very small and only slightly increased 
during the period from 1921 to 1931. In 1921 the population of the 636 towns 
of Poland was 23 per cent, and in 1931 it was 27 per cent.of the total population. 
Of these 636 towns 308 had under 5,000 Inhabitants and 177 only 5,000 to 
10,000 inhabitants. 

In view of the markedly agrarian character of Poland, the present average 
density of about 85 per square kilometre is undoubtedly to be described as 
high. But this average density is exceeded not merd.y in the industrial dis¬ 
tricts, but also in the purely agricultural areas of the south and south-east. 
Over wide districts the agricultural population amounts to 100 and more the 
square kilometre, a figure which, given the same direction and the same intensity 
of the agricultural production, could scarcely be reached in other European 
countries. The significance of this figure is best seen from a comparison with 








a couutr3" such as Denmark,hich has often been c^uorel as a r^odel ext^ir^jlc 
of intensit3' and progressive development of agriculture In Denmark the 
densit3’ of the agricultural population per square kilometre < t land under culti¬ 
vation is 34 onl3\ 

This densit3" of population in the rural areas of Poland is not a recent pheno¬ 
menon, and even in pre-war times it was a source of seiious anxietx". Further 
increase in the agricultural, or in an3’ case in the rural, population was the 
natural result of a sub-division of propert3r carried to irrational lengths on the oc¬ 
casion of succession, and of the want of other openings for emplo3’ment or occu¬ 
pation. At that time, however, the inhabitants of these deubeh" populated- 
regions could find relief in emigration. From the parts of Poland which in 
that period belonged to Prussia there uras a large emigration to the German in¬ 
dustrial areas, while there was a similar migration from Galicia to the Auslrian 
industrial areas, and from Russian Poland to Russia. Vert’ great importance in 
pre-war times attached to the seasonal migiation of agricultural labour from 
Congress Poland and Galicia into Germany and into the other parts of Austria- 
Hungar3^ Among the foreign seasonal labourers emplo3’ed before the war in 
Germany there were thus over 350,000 Poles from Russian Poland and from 
Austria and from 80 to 90 thousand Ruthenians. Since about 1S90 the emigra¬ 
tion into overseas countries, notabl3" the United States, had considerably increased. 
It is naturally extremely difficult to arrive at a precise estimate of the overseas 
emigration during that period from the regions novr constituting Poland, but 
some idea of the extent of this movement ma3’ be formed from a stud3’ of the 
immigration statistics of the United States, which show that in the fiscal 3"ear 
1912-13 there was an immigration of 174,000 persons of Polish origin. This 
extensive emigration had the result in the homdands not onl3’’ of mirigating the 
competition for the limited range of emplo3Tiient, but also of bringing quite 
considerable sums to the communes whence emigration had taken place. Sea¬ 
sonal labourers were content in the foreign coimtrt’ with the barest food 
and lodging; their w^hole endeavour was to return home with the largest possible 
savings. From the other t3q)e of emigrants also sa\'ings flowed into the home¬ 
land, and many of them after the passage of 3''ears returned and brought their 
savings with them. 

Emigration thus in no wa3’ resulted in a diminution of population, but 
rather tended to an increase, seeing that it certainly increased the population 
capacity of the countr3^ 

After the war emigration recommenced. In comparison with the pre-war 
time internal migration had undoubtedly acquired importance, but the possi¬ 
bilities it offered were limited, especially for the classes of the population which 
were formerly concerned in the emigration movements. Emigration and seasonal 
migration thus assumed increasing importance from 3"ear to 3*ear, but, as may 
be seen from the following table, these two types of migration, even at their 
greatest extent in 1929, lag far behind the pre- war figures. In particular over¬ 
seas emigration has encountered constantly increasing difficulties. The quota 
of immigrants from Poland allowed into the United States was only a fraction 
of the earlier Polish immigration. 
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As appears from a second table, the emigration figure fell from 243400 in 
1929 to 21S 400 in IQ30 and to 76,000 in 1931. Over the same period hov ever the 
diminution m the numbers of returned emigiants vas much less marked, the 
figure's falhng in fact from 104,500 to 101,100 and then to 87,700. Hence in place 
of a surplus of emigration of 138,900 persons in 1929 and of 117,300 persons in 
1930, there vas registered in 1931 a surplus of returned emigiants to the number 
of 9,700. The year IQ32 proved even more unfavourable. Emigration into 
Germany dropped from 32,300 of the year before to 389 persons only. It is 
not possible to count upon any resumption of emigration into Geiinany,it was 
almost exclusively an immigiation of seasonal labour, and Germany has now 
barred such immigration. The emigration into France has been reduced to a 
quite insignificant figure, whereas m 1930 the number was 86,000, and in 1931 
still 28,400, in 1932 it was 8,100 persons only. 


Polish Emigration and Immigration over the pefiod ig20 to igjj 


Average for 3’ears 1920- 

0 \ etbcas 
emigration 

Return 
ol o\ ericas 
emigrauts 

Lontmertal 

emiejiation 

Reti 1*1 
rf cmi,;ri»ils 
b\ lard 

1934. 

33.377 

33,325 

33.708 

— 

1925. 

38.449 

4,101 

42,769 

17,131 

1926. 

49.S93 

6,017 

117,616 

49,171 

3927. 

38.187 

6,799 

89,437 

73.014 

1928. 

64,581 

6.159 

123,049 

II3 921 

1929. 

65,310 

6.571 

178,133 

97,933 

1930 . 

46,534 

7.625 

171.133 

93.459 

1931. 

11.770 

7,223 

64,333 

80,455 

1932 . 

9.661 

3,867 

11,766 

33,113 


On the other hand, the returned emigrants from France in 1932 numbered 
25,100 persons, as in that country a proportion of the foreign industrial workeis 
were dismissed. Emigration to overseas countries and return from these coun¬ 
tries closed unfax’ourably in 1933 with an emigration of 9,600 and a return move¬ 
ment of 3,000 persons. Hence the total result of migration between Poles and 
other countries for 1932 was an excess of returned emigrants of 16,500 persons. 

As a consequence the increase of population has, more than ever before, 
to be accommodated in Poland itself. The difficulties involved are only too read¬ 
ily understood in \dew of the conditions alreadj’^ explained taken together with 
the high 3’early rate of increase. The natural increase in the population has 
been as follows: 


Years 


Births 

E 3 .oess of births 


1000 

inhabitants 

absolute 
m zooo 

per 1000 
inhabitants 

1927.... 


• * • . 3 ^*^ 

433 

14-3 

1928.... 


• • • • 3^*0 

479 

15-6 

1929.... 

1 

.... 317 

468 

15.0 

1930.... 


• • • • « 3^*3 

526 

16.7 

1931.... 


• • . . . 30.3 

471 

14.8 
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It is not, however, merely the eiirgic-itioii Vvhich hr*-, cea^e’ I at t 
migration from the land to indtistr\’ and nrban lile The c*bboriton c*p**c’'"v 
oi industry" has since 1928 declined from one year to the next It the inilastiial 
production of 1928 is taken as 100, in 1930 it tell to So, in IQ31 tr 5^ ,nd m 
1932, to 50, with corresponding increases ot unemplo^mieiit and short time The 
unemployment allowance was so small that some proportion ot the uneriplo\el, 
chiefly* the 3"ounger unmarried men, returned to their relatives in the o iritry 
This course was not open to the majority end consequently in the industrial 
districts of Polish Silesia at the end ot 1932 the first beginnings 01 an attempt 
w ere made to attract some part of the unemployed into the country’ by means 
of suburban settlement and small holding schemes. 


Emigration from and Return movement to Poland joqj pet:^ons\ 
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The rural areas thus have to bear the first brunt of the consequences 
of this change in the migratory movement, w’hile under present conditions 
agriculture is in no way in a position to absorb the increase of population. This 
is readily comprehensible, if the severity of the crisis affecting Polish agriculture 
is recognised, WTiile the prices for agricultural products have fallen consid¬ 
erably’ lower than the world market prices, industry’ has been able to maintain 
its prices at a better level. The increasing pressure of indebtedness at a low 
rate of interest has brought about such dire poverty* among the peasant farmer 
class that any Government measures, such as premiums on exports, debt con¬ 
version and protection against foreclosure, must remain quite inadequate It is 
for this reason that both familyr farms and the large farms have been forced 
to limit the number of their wage earning workers. A very dear and detailed 
account of the transformation of conditions of rural Kfe is given by* SI. 
iNOWSKi in an artide on rural unemployment in Poland (i) published in 
the Prague Bulletin du Bureau intermhonal agraire in 1933. According to 
the writer, the number of permanent farm workers has been reduced hy half, 
and even by 75 per cent., in some districts. The employment also of job or 
seasonal labour has greatlyr decreased. The mechanisation effected in previous 
years contributed largely to bring about this reduction in labour strength, which 
accordingly does not necessarily’ Otway’s entail a limitation of production. 

(i) MAggv MTT.TAv M'UJDfowSKi, President of the Congress of the Polish Popular Party. I^e Choioage 
dans les cainiiagites polonaises. Bulhtm Bureau inietnahoml agmire, i933* 2. iPtague, 1933* 











Tlie couat of \\orkers thus set free, togethei with those to whom the path 
of emigration has been closed, swells the total of agricultural unemployment. Xo 
precise data are available as to the extent assumed b}’ this unemployment in 
the meantime. This is extremely^ difficult to estimate, and it seems to be almost 
impossible to determine the extent of the immense amount of permanent unem- 
plo^mient on the small and veiy’ small holdings. 

According to Malinouski the estimate made by experts of the number of 
rural unemployed in Poland is over five million persons. In explanation of 
this enormous mass of unemplo^nnent in the country, which at first sight seems 
beyond belief, ]^Ialiuowski gives some characterivStic data in relation to the social 
grouping of the rural population of Poland. According to these figuies, 7.5 
million or 35 per cent, of the rural population belong to the landless class, and 
11.4 million or 50 per cent, to the class of persons with unduly small holdings (0.5 
to 2.0 hectares), so that only 3.9 million persons or 17 percent, may be regarded 
as the really independent agricultural population. In any case these data 
prove that the number of the unemployed must be very great and that it is 
possible for a small fraction onh” to find emploj^ment on the land. On the other 
hand the fact that, out of a total of 360, 031 unemplo5"ed persons registered at 
the Employment Bureaus in the first months of 1933, onl^^ 3»739 were agricul¬ 
tural workers, is significant of the existing complete incapacity for dealing with 
agricultural unemplojmient. 

The consequences of this unemployment are the same as in other countries. 
It presses most heaxdly on the densely- populated areas of small or family farm¬ 
ing. Even premoush" there was not subsistence for all in the crowded home; 
now in eveiy^ family, on esrtry small farm, so to speak, there are one or more 
persons whose labour it is impossible to utilise. The output of each indimdual 
is for this reason veiy smaU and is used up to the full, and there is no longer 
any means of improxdng the output capacity, so that a general and increasing 
destitution is the result. 

It should not be impracticable to find means of arresting alike the crisis and 
the imemplojment. Pleasures of this kind are land settlement, execution of 
land improvement works, the general intensification of agricultural production 
and the improvement of marketing conditions. A number of measures of this 
type have been passed by the Government, but there can be no immediate 
or perceptible effect, since any such effect must depend not merel}" on an improve¬ 
ment in the home situation but also on improvement in the general economic 
situation. An increase in production, which is the objective of these measures, 
brings relief only in parts of the country where not enough had been pre^dously 
produced to meet the sustenance requirements of the population. Another 
remedy is industrialisation, which with emigration offers the possibilitj’’ of 
absorption excess of the rural population. In the case of Poland industrial¬ 
isation involves a further development of autarchy in national economy, but 
at present any such development would encounter extraordinary difficulties 
as regards supply of capital, and in the present situation of the internal market 
there would be no less serious difficulties attending the future disposal of the 
resulting industrial products 
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Ill 1929, again a year of favourable industrial conditions in th’ 

marked immigration into the towns continued. This as checked in iQ3f - and in 
1931 there ^as a noticeable glut *’ of rural labour forces, a consideiable leturn 
movement from the to^ns, accompanied by an increase in rural unemployment. 

Before the industrial crisis of 1921-22, unemployment in the countr\’ 'was a 
phenomenon practically unknown in Sweden, but since that j'^ear, it has become 
permanent. Since 1929 the situation has become markedh" wor^e ; in particular 
the winter unemploj^ment of male workers has increased as a result of the depres¬ 
sion in forestry, while in man3’ places there is still a shortage of female labour. 

This “ glut or congestion in rural labour appears from the official statistics 
of land workers. In 1929 out of the whole number of persons making these sta¬ 
tistical returns for the Government, 13.6 per cent. onl\’ reported that, in relation 
to the normal labour requirements an over supph- of labour was a common phe¬ 
nomenon on certain farms; in 1932 a report to the same effect was made bj' 53 
per cent. The Social Board in its Report on labour supph' and wages in 
agriculture in 1932 {Sociala Medddanden, 1933, Xo 2) states that nowadays 
it is quite usual among the small famity farmers, and even among the w'orkers 
li\dng on the farm and paid partly in kind and also the job labourers, for the 
growm up sons who are unemployed to return to the paternal roof and over 
long periods to share in the meagre provision of the faiml\'. 

In addition to rationalisation of industry, unemployment in the towns and 
the unfavourable situation in forestiy, other important causes of rural unem- 
ploj'ment are the stoppage of emigration and rationalisation in agriculture. 

From 1901 to 1910 the average j^earlj’ emigration overseas, in particular 
to the United States, was 22,404 persons, as against an immigration into Sw’eden 
of 4499 persons. In comparison with overseas emigration, that to European 
countries was insignificant, the average for 1901 to 1910 being 3365 persons against 
an immigration of 3,943. 

In the years 1927-31 the course taken by emigration and immigration w^as 
as followTs: 

Bmigratxon Immigration 

of nationals and foreigners of nduonals and foreigners 


Year Overseas Continental Overseas Continental 

1927 . io,95iS 1.889 2.847 2,831 

1928 . 11,683 1,767 2,952 2,656 

1929 . 9.257 1.863 2,879 3.457 

1930 . 3.719 1.963 4.649 2.866 

1931 . 1.165 1.806 5,670 2,720 


As this table shows, transoceanic emigration has been mucb curtailed during 
recent years, and since 1930 the figures have fallen below those for immigration 
from overseas countries. Emigration to the other European countries has 
remained, as in prewar times, below the immigration from such countries. 
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The extension of permanent grazing lands, the reduction in the area culti¬ 
vated in root crops and in cereals, the mechanisation and electrification of agri¬ 
culture and the unfavourable price development which has compelled farmers 
to make shift with less wage-earning labour, all these causes, according to the 
investigations undertaken in Sweden into farm economy, have contributed during 
the last decade to reduce by 15 to 30 per cent, the number of male workers em¬ 
ployed on the large and medium-sized farms. For female labour the reduction 
is even greater, especially on the large farms. 

A large number of the superfluous w^orkers on the land have found occupation 
by means of the assistance loans {Stodidn) granted b}" the State, as voted by 
Parliament in 1932. These loans, up to a certain point, can be repaid only by 
the execution of certain kinds of work. 

A more effective measure still in the campaign against rural unemployment 
is to be found in the proposal now before Parliament, made hj the Government 
Rural Housing Commission for State grants in aid of repair or erection of rural 
dwellings. 

The conclusion reached by the Commission is that there are in the rural 
areas 6,500 houses with small apartments (i. e. with two rooms and a kitchen or 
less) the condition of which is such that they must be replaced by new buildings, 
and that there are 53,900 other such dwellings that require repair, and that 
the total cost of all such work should amount to about 65,000,000 crowns. The 
initiation of such a building activity would provide throughout the countiy* the 
employment that is so much needed. 

Two types of loans are proposed : repairing loans and building loans. The 
former are not to cover more than 50 per cent, of the estimated expenditure, and 
on an absolute estimate, no loan will exceed 1000 crowns. The loans for new 
buildings should not cover more than 70 per cent, of the estimated expenditure, 
and in no case will they exceed 2000 crowns. 

As regards the repairing loans neither interest nor securitj’ will be required. 
The loan will be considered as liquidated if the work is accomplished within the 
time prescribed. For the building loans, on the other hand, a four per cent, 
rate of interest will be charged and a guarantee required with repayment b5’‘ annual 
amortisation instalments over twent3^ years. 

The Commission proposes that the 20 million crowns set aside in the State 
budget for building purposes - a measure intended to meet the unemployment 
crisis - should be especially employed for encouragement of rural building. '' If 
this is done, '' to quote the report of the Commission, ** it may be calculated 
that work will be accomplished that will correspond to a sum many times 
as great. ” 

Another measure taken by the State, Hkely to be of importance in view of 
Idle congestion of rural labour and the return of workers from the towns, is the 
institution of a new loan fund as proposed by the State I/and Commission. Prom 
this fund it is proposed that forest and farm workers, sons of the small family 
farmers and of tenant farmers, and other persons who are without means of their 
own may obtain loans free of interest up to 4000 crowns for purposes of land 
settlement. An amortisation period of 30 years and in special circumstances 



ivp to 35 years. No amortisation payment will be required during the nitt five 
3'ears. According to the investigation made hy the Commission enough suitable 
land is available. 

^Mention should also be made of private enterprise directed tovails the 
settlement of the unemployed on the land. In Februar}* 1933 the National 
Association '*Land for the Workless” [Rikstoreningen Jord ai ArbeisuSif) was found¬ 
ed, the object of which is to find land and occupation on the land for uneinploj’'ed 
men who already possess farming experience and whose wdves are capable of 
managing a farm household ; also to provide in the case of juvenile unemplo^"- 
ment for instruction in agriculture and some possibility of earning a livelihood 
on the land. 

The Association proposes to act through provincial and local branches dis¬ 
tributed throughout Sweden, membership being open alike to those who can 
ofier and to those who are seeking assistance. 

Land will be granted either in individual ownership or in co-operative owner¬ 
ship. The Association will endeavour to collaborate with the authorities who 
are concerned in the assignment of the land settlement loans granted by the State. 
Where practicable there win be ownership in common of woods, grazing land, 
the larger and more costl}’ machines, etc. 

The profusion of land will be met in the first instance from public land. 
In view’ of the povertj’ of most of those who are trjing to obtain land, the Na¬ 
tional Association will place at their disposal the money required for pm chase 
of land, live stock, and even for temporary maintenance. 

The funds required will be constituted by contributions from firms and private 
indixdduals and from State and communal subsidies. 

The settlers are expected to repa^’ the loans b^’ means of amortisation pa\’- 
ments extending over several 3’ears. Payment ma^'^ be made in cash or by means 
of work in land - clearing or other forms of land improvement. A certain pro¬ 
portion of the loan will be remitted as a premium on good farming. 

The Association is asking the Government for a contribution of 5 millions 
crowns to be made out of the unemployment relief funds. 

Finally there is the initiative taken by the large Iron-mining Company (Luos- 
savaara - Kirunavaara) which calls for mention as symptomatic of the present 
emergency’. As in accordance with the provisions of the law young people under 
the age of 20 ma3’- not work in the mines, and as in present conditions, many of 
those who have reached that age are unable to find employment, the Company 
has established an agricultural three years course for sons of miners in the theory 
and practice of farming. 


Uniti$d States of America. 

The industrial crisis from which the United States as w’ell as the rest of the 
world is suffering has various and widespread consequences. L^employment 
and diminished earnings have obliged people of all classes to seek remedies for 
financial losses and a radical solution for their difficulties. For years the Amer¬ 
ican people, attracted by high salaries in times of industrial prosperity, have 
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left the farms for the cities, abandoning the less lucrative even if more permanent 
work in the fields. The rural 3’outh especiall5^ initiated into city life during the 
school years, abandoned the paternal roof to find eniplo^Tnent in the cities. 
And for years the fact of the depopulation of the farm and rural districts in the 
Ignited States was lamented, but the phenomenon seemed to be beyond control. 
The industrial crisis has proved that the reversal of the movement of the 
population appears to be equally bej’ond control. For several years past the 
flux of the population has not been all in favour of the cities, as had been the 
case for practically all the decade preceding the crisis. Toda^” the losses in 
population sustained by the rural districts during the years of industrial 
prosperity are amplj’ compensated. Problems have arisen not as fornierlj" 
from a lack of farm labour, but from a too rapid influx of population on the 
farms, where the agriculturists who had remained true to the land are finding 
it extremely difficult to derive a fair return from the soil. 

The movement away from the the towns and milages towards the country’ 
first began to attract official attention during the 3^ear 1930. The Division of 
Rural Economy of the Department of Agriculture in Washington received re¬ 
quests for information on mainly the following points : 

What parts of the countiy- are most favourable for those who wish to 
devote themeselves to agriculture? 

ft) How can one most economicallj- manage the transition from city to 
country ? 

c) About how much land is necessar3" to assure subsistence for a familj’ ? 

d) Wha± is the approximate rent for agricultural land ? 

This last question, according to the Department of Agriculture (i) came 
from people who had little read}’ cash on hand; people who desired to leave the 
industrial centres hit b3’ the depression, and among these latter some who had 
saved enough money to retire to the country and invest in agriculture the savings 
of more prosperous times. From the same source we know that a few requests 
came from manufacturers desirous of helping their unemplo3"ed workmen. In 
these cases the inquirers desired to be informed where land might profitably be 
bought for distribution among those who wished to settle on it. Another cate- 
gor3" of people, who in the earl3" months of 1930 showed a tendency to move 
countr3ward, was composed of 3"oung men and women of rural families who had 
gone to the ^ullages and cities and were now returning, on account of lack of em- 
pl03Tnent there, to their homes and to work in the fields (2). 

It is e%ndent that so far, officially at least, the back to the land movement 
has not caused any preoccupation. Indeed the inquiries reaching the Department 
of Agriculture, seemed to indicate a carefull3" planned scheme on the part of the 
inquirers*. The movement however appeared to have been sufficiently important 
to deserve a special mention in an official statement issued on 18 February 1931 
by the Department of Agriculture, wherein the fact is stated that, for the first 
time in ten years the farm population has increased as a result of a countr3ws-’ard 

(i) See The United States Daily, Wasliingtoii, D. C., «4 January, 1931. 

{2) C. J. in The VniUd States Daily, Washington, D, C., 24 January, 1951. 
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movement of the city population taken together u-ith the norma" surplus of 
births over deaths in the farm population. The statement relates naturally to 
the 5'ear 1930. During 1931 there seems to have been a net increase of the farm 
population in consequence of immigration from the cities and the \ 411 ages, inde¬ 
pendent of the increase by births. The period is marked also by the beginning 
of another phase of the back-to-the-farm movement, of which more will be said 
later. 

It must be stated at once that, so far, figures on the extent of the movement 
are not suflaciently dear to justify their being given here as absolutely reliable. 
One can only take some fundamental census data and notice the general trend 
of the farm population up to the year 1930 when the back-to-the-farm movement 
is generally’ admitted as having started in earnest. The census figures of farm 
population are as follows : 


1920.31,614,269 

1925.28,981,668 

1930.30,445-350 


These figures are not strictl3" comparable, the basis hadng been slightly 
different in 1925 from what it was in 1920, and the census of 1930 ha\ 4 ng been 
taken on i April instead of having been taken on i Januaiy, as was the case with 
the previous censuses. But even allowing for adjustments to make the figures 
comparable it seems dear that while, as between 1920 and 1933 there had been 
a decrease in the farm population, between 1925 and 1930 there was an increase. 
Hence at some date in the neighbourhood of 1923 the number of persons coming 
from cities and villages to the farms added to the natural increase of the farm 
population (that is, the excess of births over deaths) must have begun to exceed 
the number of persons leaving the farms and going to the villages and dties. 

When this first occurred, it is not easy to say. An attempt is made by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Department of Agriculture to estimate 
from 3'ear to year the movement of the population from farms to cities and from 
cities to farms, and according to these calculations the movement back to the 
farms, as mentioned above, was greater tha n the movement awaj’ from the farms 
for the first time in 1930, but the figures have been more than once redsed, and 
even as finally revised do not appear to be consistent with the census figures. 

But though the statistics of the movement may not be complete and though 
it may not be dear when it first became important, there is ample evidence that 
in recent years there has been a very considerable flow of population from dties 
and villages to the farms. By the and of the year 1930 and during the year 1931 
the movement had become so noticeable as to be offidally recognised as general 
Only the New England States and the Southern Atlantic States still showed the 
tendency to a prevalence of a cityward movement. But also these States have 
not failed to register one side of the back-to-the-land trend which the available 
data do not take into consideration. There are a number of families in every part 
of the United States who since the beginning of 1930 have tried to mitigate the 
evils of the depression by planting vegetable gardens var3dng in size from 14 
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2 acres, which the}’ have bought or rented, or have found imoccupied and taken 
possession of, near their homes. Charitable societies have often helped these 
improvised farmers to obtain seeds, implements and fertilizers. Their object is 
to cultivate vegetables and fruits for their immediate use. But it is evident that 
this movement, which is indeed extremely widespread, cannot be considered part 
of the real movement towards the coimtry. As soon as industrial conditions 
improve, the majority of this group will abandon the land cultivated from necessity. 
The Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Department of Agriculture explicitly 
dedares that this attempt to obtain food at low cost must not be confused with 
the real back to the land movement on the part of urbanized rurals, or those who 
intend to devote themselves profitably and permanently to agriculture (i). The 
intensity and generality of the movement during the years 1931 and 1932 are 
admitted. The Department of Agriculture, in November 1932, stated that if 
the tendency to return to the land continued with the same intensity as in the 
first three months of the same year 1932, there will have taken place a complete 
reversal of the situation existing during the years 1920-1930 during which the 
trend had been chiefly citywards. Whatever the exact figures will be when all 
the data gathered by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture are properly tabulated, the fact remains that the same Bureau at the 
end of April 1933 announced that the farm population of the United States is 
now the largest in.history. (2), The complete reversal has occurred: indeed, 
according to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the countryward movement 
during 1932 exceeded the cityward trend by about 533.000 persons. By adding 
to this number the surplus of births over deaths on farms, which accounts for 
468.000 persons, according to the same source, an increase of over one million in 
the year 1932 alone may be considered as a safe estimate. So that it can be 
safely admitted that on i January 1933 the farm population in the United 
States reached the highest mark in the history of the country. 

These figures give a dear idea of the vastness of the movement. Experts 
complete the picture by giving a detailed description of its characteristics. '' Dwell¬ 
ers in the cities and towns, forced out of employment by the curtailing of business 
and industry and the stilling of factory wheds, tired of walking the sidewalks 
looking for work that does not exist, unable to pay the high rents or buy food 
for their families, unwilling to accept charity, are fleeing in mingled despair 
and hope to the country and to the land. ” (3). So wrote Harry O’Brien in the 
Country GeiUleman, a review the standing of which guarantees the trustworthiness 
of the statement. The same author observes that the arrival of these ** refugee 
victims of the depression ” has created a series of new problems for the rural 
districts. For, even though a certain number have taken up land according 
to the advice of the Department of Agriculture, the great majority have rented 

(1) See Fam Popvlaiion and Rural Life Aetivitief, Bureau of Agricultural Econoxnks, tJ. S. Depart¬ 
ment of Agiicultuie, i?t September 1932, VoL VI, n, 3. 

(2) Sec The Jorntal of Commerce, New York, ay April 1933, p, 3. 

(3) See The New Stampede to the lamd by Harry O’Erzeot, iu The Cowtfyy Gentleman, Philadelphia 
October 1932. 



vacant land, when the}’ had means to do so, or have installed themselvc? on 
abandoned farms, uithout asking whether the abandonment of the land by the 
former owners was due or not to the impossibility of getting fair returns out 
of this land. Responsible authorities however are now gi\dng the closest attention 
to this bide of the problem. Unquestionably the real farmers who for gener¬ 
ations have farmed for profit, and who have for years suffered from the economic 
crisis, find it more difi&cult today to dispose of their products because millions 
of indimduals have turned to what is called “ agriculture for subsistenceIn 
the beginning this kind of agricultural production was limited to small plots 
cultivated b^" cit3" dwellers. But since the second half of 1931 the newcomers 
to the rural districts have extended subsistence farming to these districts also. 
The question arises how many of them, vrhen they have come through the crisis, 
even if they are really anxious to become permanent farmers, will be able to do 
so on the land they have acquired or occupied. ^Merely to state the problem 
is to realize its gravity. And, in fact, the 1932 Yearbook of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture observes, in relation to this situation : “ Undoubtedly the present 
trend is fraught with important agricultural consequences. It will increase 
the difficulty of adjusting farm production to market requirements and will 
weaken the urban markets for agricultural goods. On the other hand it has 
a good side, for subsistence is more easih’ got in the country than in the town in 
periods of trade depression.'' 

The stampede to the land has multiplied the farmers' difficulties in everj* 
but one respect: it has further cheapened farm labour. But can this be consi¬ 
dered an advantage for either the farmer or his employees ? From what has 
been said so far it appears that the course of the back-to-the-farm movement 
has both been difficult to foUow and in itself has lacked homogeneity. Some 
have bought the land on which now onlj" what is required for the needs of the 
family is produced. Others have rented the land and dwelling they occupy and 
cultivate. But the great majorit}- of these new pioneers " have taken posses¬ 
sion of land and buildings found vacant along the road they happened to be 
following in their flight from the cities and \dllages. "YThere no buildings existed, 
cabins and cottages have been built; and in some yeiy poor sections of Southern 
and IMid-Westem States, one can see families living under tents. Those who 
have bought land have generally acted with a certain amount of prudence, al¬ 
though even among these not a few have fallen the victims of speculators. But 
the mass of the hundreds of thousands who have gone to the country’ “ have gone 
first of all to areas of marginal land. This is land that in recent 3’ears had been 
deserted; land where it is hard to earn a living, where soil is sandj" or hiUy or 
wooded, where abandoned farms have reverted to the state for nonpayment 
of taxes, where tax burdens are almost intolerable upon those who have remained... 
All are hoping for a cheap home, a garden, a few chickens, food and shelter and 
a chance to do some work. " (i). Nor is the picture of the situation presented 
in a less alarming way in official documents. At page 469 of ths 1932 Yearbook 

9 

(i) See « TheX^ew Stampede to the I^ond ” by Harry O’Bkee'J, in The Cou^iiry Gentleman, Philadel¬ 
phia, October 1932. 
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of the U. S. Department of Agriculture one ma3- find the following remark's: 
"A large number of jobless families have undoubtedly moved to the country 
as potential farm owners, regardless of the fact that well-established farmers 
are experiencing difiiculty in maintaining a satisfactors- standard of living. With¬ 
out advice ha^dng a sound actual basis man^^ of these new farm famihes are 
doomed from the start to failure. Undirected and misdirected settlement has 
in times past resulted in the loss of economic and human resources, and the chances 
for loss to-day are as great or greater than ever, because of the limited need 
for increasing our net crop average. 

Save for some rare exceptions, this picture of the situation holds good for 
the whole of the United States, and remedies for it are not easy to find. 

A better understanding will be reached of what has been attempted in the 
matter of remedies, and of what may eventuall}" be done to improve the situation 
if we turn our attention to actual conditions, beginning with the value of farmland. 
The following figures speak for themselves. The censuses taken in 1920 and 
1930 indicate that for the country as a whole the per acre value of farmland 
and buildings was 30 per cent, less in 1930 than in 1920 and that by far the great 
majoiit^^ of the States in 1930 reported farm real estate values much below those 
of 1920. The average value per acre of farm real estate was $ 48.52 in 1930 (i> 
as compared with $ 81.42 in 1930 (2). 

In the year 1930-31 not onl^’ has the decline of farmland values been more 
severe than in premous years, but it has been far more general, reaching in some 
degree at least to nearly every corner of the Countr3\ For the year ended 
]\Iarch 1931 in fact the figures given by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the Department of Agriculture indicated declines in 46 of the 48 States, 
with no change for the remaining 2, whereas the previous year 24 States had 
experienced declines, 18 had remained unchanged and 6 had reported small 
increases (3). The main cause of the reduced farmland values has been a sharp 
decline in the prices of agricultural products. Hence incomes have been re¬ 
duced. Reduced incomes together with heavy taxation have caused havoc 
among farm owners. The census of 1930 shows that up to that time out 
of a total of 2,911,644 farms which were operated by full owners, 1,569,17^ 
were free from debt. The total of the mortgage indebtedness reported upon 
the 1,145,737 of the remaining farms reached the sum of 84,080,176,438. These 
mortgaged farms in 1930 had an estimated value of $ 10,307,733,037 and the 
mortgages amounted to 39.58 per cent of the value (4). But conditions de¬ 
teriorated rapidly in the course of the year 1930-31. Land has become cheap : 
yet its depreciation has made prospective voluntary buyers very cautious, and 

(i^ Se$ “ Yearbook of Agriculture 1932. Pag. 474. 

{2) Fourteenth Census of the ViUted States, 1920. Vol, V. Department of Conunetce, Btueau ot Censu'^. 
Washaagton D. C. 1932. 

(3) The Farm Real Estate Situation, 1930-31. XT.S. Department of Agriculture, Cirailar N® 2C<> 
December 1931, 

4 ) “ wily I#nd is so cheap ” I^crais H. OooK, m The Cmtary GenOeimn, Philadelphia, Decern- 
ber 1933, 
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the market would have been inactive, had it nor been for the ^ales through mort¬ 
gage foreclosures, tax delinquency’, bankruptcy’ proceedings, etc. At theeui 
of February’ 1932 the Department of Agriculture at Washington calculated that 
nearly one tenth of the farms all over the country had been lost by forced sales 
in five years. Regarding taxation on the farm real estate the Department, 
at the same date, reported that rural property’ taxes were double the pre-war 
level (i). For the year ended March 1931, an average of 26 i farms out of 1000 
were sold through one of the causes mentioned above. The average for 1929- 
1930 had been 20.8 and for the y’ear before 19.5. The immediate consequence 
of this unfavourable situation of the farmland market is that in practically’ no 
part of the United States until very recently has it been possible to sell farm land 
without suffering competition from forced sales (2). 

The Federal Uoan Banks; J oint-stock Dand Banks and Tife Insurance 
Companies (3), that is the chief creditors of agricultural communities all over 
the Country’, at the end of February 1932 found themselves the owners respec¬ 
tively of 72,011,916, 35*445^7^5 2,000,000,000 dollars worth of agricul¬ 

tural land. These figures do not include sheriffs* certificates, delinquent inte¬ 
rests, instalments due at that time and other forms of farmers’ obligations 
in the hands of their creditors. Wliile figures relating to the situation resul¬ 
ting from the increasing seriousness of the crisis during the year 1932-33 are not 
as y-et available, ofl&cial documents and experts for specialized papers and 
magazines invariably’ assert that conditions are far worse today’ than they 
were a y’ear ago (4), 

It has been remarked before that the established farmers were benefited in 
one way by’ the wave of returning or new settleis in the country’ districts. 
They could get all the help they’ might wish exceedingly’ cheap. In fact the 
wages of farm hands came down and have now reached the lowest point for 
34 years. No other category’^ of workers has seen its usages shrink to such a 
low level as farm hands. On i January’ 1933 the general level of farm rate 
wages declined to 74 per cent, of the five y’ears pre-war average. The striking 
figure of a 12 per cent, decline was registered in the course of the last three 
months of 1932. For the whole year 1932 the wage level for these workers 
was about 24 per cent, lower than the level in 1931. Expressed in cash figures, 
the wages of farm hands on i January 1933 ranged from 40 cents in South 
Carolina and Georgia to 1.75 in Rhode Island (5). 

(1) See The Vmted States Daily, Wasliington, D. C., 17 January 1033. 

(:j) Measures have now been taken to stop forced sales and foreclosures as part of the Roosevelt's 
adaiinistiation plan to aid the ftoiers. Of such measures iiuaitiou T^iil be made later. 

(3) One single company in New York has nearly 200 million dollars invested in farm loans, and owns 
15,000,000 dollars in farm lands. It is interesting to notice that in si>ite of depredation of values, this 
same Company does not consider its leases at all heavy conii>ared ^ith losses due to the depreciation of 
other, chiefly railroad investments. 

(4) See Thi CouiOry Gentleman, MtitadelpWa, Pa., Deceaber *933, « Why I,aiia is so cheap ”, by 
I^ouis K. Cook. 

(5) The States of Rhode and Minnesota seem to represent two fortunate exceptions to the 

general rule of agricultural depression in the United States. As regards the State of Rhode Is l an d , according 
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But it does not appear that many established farmers have been in a pobi- 
tion to avail themselves of this exceptional abundance of cheap labour. In fact 
ever since the present agricultural crisis began, farmers have been forced to eco¬ 
nomize on ever\"thing. And although the repeated appeals of the Department 
of Agriculture that acreage be reduced and production limited have found but 
little response on the part of most farmers, it is a fact that they have tried to reduce 
their expenses and have limited their use of hired labour to a minimum (i). 
chanization had alread3’ done its part in reducing the number of people needed 
on the farm. " Because agriculture can no longer expand under existing con¬ 
ditions, it will be increasingly unable to care for the unemplo5’ed farm workers 
who are thrown out of a job by improved machinery ” the Mojithlv Labour Rcvieo: 
published by the Department of Labour in Washington wrote as far back as Oc¬ 
tober 1931. And it added: The process of agricultural mechanization in this 
country has just begun. It is likel}’ that within the next few years practicall}* 
all wheat produced in this countrj’" will be grown under conditions existing in the 
industry" in the Great Plains region and in the Northwest: that is, on large farms 
with big hook-ups of the most modem machinery, a maximum of mechanical 
power and a minimum of man power., ** (3). 

Large number of unemploj’ed men and women fiom cities and villages have 
made their home in the countr}" since the remarks quoted above were published. 
Indeed the situation cannot have improved. Plans to help unemployed city 
dwellers to find work on the farms were started soon after the industrial crisis 
began to show itself in bread lines, in appeals to charitable institutions and in 
oxher signs of growing distress. But it was soon found that labour was not 
wanted on the farms. Yet the-back-to-the-land movement continued and grew. 
It has already been seen how so many of these people settled on the land. So far 
nothing would appear to have been decided as to how the question of land owner¬ 
ship is going to be settled if and when old owners claim land which newcomers have 
occupied simply because they found it abandoned. It is known however that forced 
sales and foreclosures have been stopped because not only they proved ineffectual, 
but also because they made a bad situation decidedly worse : so much so in fact 
that legislative measures were deemed necessary to regulate this matter. It 
was on 9 February 1933 that the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency 

to Harry R. I<ewis, Commissioner of the Department of Agiiculture of the State, its favoured situation is 
due to the fact that only the best agricultural land has been farmed and there has been a considerable reduc- 
don in rural farm population since 1935. Improved methods of production, according to the same 
authority, have allowed the maintenance of normal conditions in spile of the crisis. (See The United 
States Zktifyt Washington, D. C., 19 March 1933). 

As regards the State of Minnesota, the Chairman of the Rural Credit Bureau of the State, C. F. Craa- 
renstrom, in an editorial which appeared in The United States Daily on 16 March 1933, explained thta 
the successful policy adopted by the State legislature to make Minnesota a Stale of farm owners 
has made it possible for it to oto fuUy improved land at exceptionally attractive prices and conditions 
of payment, thus bringing “ the land back to the taxation rolls where it belongs. ” 

(i) See The United States Daily, Washington, D. C., 19 January 1933. 

(3) See ^ctaly Labour JRevieWfOddbGt xozi* Publishedby the Bureau of labour Statistics, Depart¬ 
ment of I/abotir, Washington, D. C 
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reported favourably on the Hull Bill designed to prevent further f ^reclosu^e^ 
of mortgage farm lands for a period of two years And on Februarr- 27tli. 
1933 the House of Representatives in Washington voted the Steagall Bill “ extend¬ 
ing delinquent pa^unents on farm mortgages over a period of ten yt^ars and auth¬ 
orizing loans to be made direct to farmers b3’ Federal hand Banks in localities 
where Farm Loan Associations have not been organized In addition to extend¬ 
ing the period of delinquent pa^nnents the Steagall Bill also promdes that'' any 
land bank ma}’- carry real estate as an asset for a period of five j^ears at an 
amount equal to the bank*s investment at the time of acquirement of such real 
estate. (i). 

But broader and more permanent measures have long appeared to be needed 
if American agriculture is to maintain the standard it had attained. Agricultural 
experts have long advocated a State and Federal Land policy’. Attention was 
given to their suggestions by Mr. Hj’-de, the Secretary of Agriculture under 
Mr. Hoover’s administration, and steps were taken to prepare a National Land 
Policy Under Mr. H3*de’s scheme two Committees of experts were to study 
the land situation all over the Country and to submit a practical report suggesting 
a form of federal action in the matter. The Committees, known as the National 
Advisory and Legislative Committee on Land Use and The National Land Use 
Planning Committee, in the earl3’ Autumn of 1932 considered the situation created 
b3’ the back-to-the-land movement so serious that the3" issued a joint statement 
made public by the Department of Agriculture on November 17 of the same 
year. In that statement the opinion was expressed tnat ** a wholesale unguided 
movement back to the farm would be the poorest possible solution of the unem- 
plo3nnent problem ”, and that to sponsor such a movement would permanently 
affect all hope of agricultural stabilit3’' and prosperity". ” The statement further 
said : “ We ask all who seriously propose a wholesale back to the land movement 
at this time to consider first these points: the distress of American Agriculture 
for a lull decade has been a major factor in the severity of the present economic 
depression. Industry now knows, as perhaps it has never known before, that 
the countr3"’s most basic need is a prosperous agriculture.... To propose now to 
shift vast numbers of the industrial unemplo3"ed out on totheland^indiscriminateh* 
and without guidance, is to propose an increased agricultural production at pre¬ 
cisely the wrong time. ” (3). Since Mr. H3"de’s first action (in Pebruar3" 1932) 
and. the joint statement quoted above, the need for a definite land policy has 
become more acute, inasmuch as, contrary' to all expert advice, just such land 
as should never have been put under cultivation or which should have been allowed 
to revert to some more profitable use, has been occupied b3" the ** pioneers ” 
of the back to the land movement. In due time figures will be available to show 
the extent of this unprofitable land exploitation. In the meantime,while plans 
are being devised for a radical solution of the farm situation in the United States, 
temporar3^ measures are being advocated both officially and by other ei^ert 
parties, 

(1) See The Journal of Commerce, New Yotk, 28 February 1933. 

(2) See The United States JDaify, Washington, D. C., 17 November 1932. 
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In an editorial published on 2 March 1932, the Commissioner of Agriculture 
of the State of Arkansas wrote: ' If there was a sensible time for a live-at-home 
plan, it IS now. A live-at-home farming plan calls for the production ot enough 
of all the vegetables and cereal crops that may be necessary for human food 
for those on the farms. This includes fruits and berries of all kinds... In 
other words, the safe plan is to provide on the farm all of the food and feed 
required...'* (i). And on 3 January 1933 the Bureau of Agricultural Econo¬ 
mics in its Year-end-Re\dew of the Agricultural Situation of the countrj’ re¬ 
marked that reports from every section gave full details regarding the trend 
towards a subsistence t3’pe of farming on the part of established farmers who 
found profit farming increasingly difiicult. And 3’et, the Bureau of Economics 
further remarked, from all quarters is confirmed the story of the migration 
from town back to the country on the part of crowds for whom the plight of 
the regular farmer does not seem to be a deterrent. " At the same time how¬ 
ever, the Bureau states that under the stress of unprecedented circumstances 
agriculture has demonstrated once more its capacit}" as an economic shock-ab¬ 
sorber " (2). It might be noticed in passing that the \dews on the situation as 
expressed in the Year-end Review seem to conflict with those expressed in the 
statement issued on November 17th 1932 b^" the Committees on Farm Policy', 
although it agrees with the \dews expressed in the 1932 Yearbook which says : 

in time of stress unemployed city families, particularly those who have had 
previous farming experience, look to the farms for a means of subsistence. *’ (3'i. 
But one is once more inclined to remark that the back-to-the-land movement 
in the United States assumed from the start unforeseen proportions and devel¬ 
oped rapidlj’'. Its potential consequences are not yet clear. If however the 
subsistence type of farming extends, there is no question that American agri¬ 
culture will undergo a revolutionary modification. There is no question too that 
no farming on a large scale is possible or profitable as long as the present cri¬ 
sis lasts. Determined efforts have been and are being made to offset the worst 
and most objectionable characteristics of the crisis in so far as it affects agri¬ 
culture. Mr. Hoover, on 20 February 1933, two weeks before his retirement 
from the Presidency- of the United States sent to Congress a special message 
intended to obtain immediate action for the relief of the fanners and of the 
agricultural situation in general. Upholding a principle which the Secretary of 
Agriculture under his administration, Mr. Hyde, had repeatedly sponsored, Mr. 
Hoover in his message asked Congress to authorize the forced withdrawal from 
cultivation of all the marginal land, which should revert to purposes other than 
agricultural. Undoubtedly- Mr. Hoover's plan was meant to consider also the 
situation of the hosts of new farmers most of whom had found refuge precisely 
on marginal land. 


(i) See The United States Daily, Washington, D. C. 2 March, 1932, An Editoiial by Earl Page; 
Commissiouer ol Agriculture, State of Arkansas. 

(3) See Year-end Efivkrw of the Agricultural Situation. The United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agriculture, 3 January 1933, 

(3) See tr, S, Yearbook of Agriculture, 1932, page 460. 
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Congress however did not act on the proposed measure, which, outside of 
Congress itself, met with considerable criticism and opposition . The new^ 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Wallace, took up the matter of farm'ielief immed¬ 
iately after the presidential inauguration. On 9 Match 1933, he called a meet¬ 
ing of the leaders of the American Agricultural Associations. In his address 
to them Mr. Wallace said: " Any program (for farm relief) that is adopted must 
pronde for an orderly retreat from those acres for which there remains no fo¬ 
reign purchasing power. ” In other words the new Secretary for Agriculture 
practically made his own the plan of his predecessor in office and announced 
that the policy of the new administration was to reduce acreage andpioduc- 
tion. 

On the other hand President Roosevelt, shortly before his inauguration 
at Washington, addressing a large crowd of students from the American 
Universities, told then that they must prepare to return to and take up duties 
on the land, because the cities, even with returning industrial prosperity, would 
no longer provide jobs for all of them. On several occasions during his electoral 
campaign Mr. Roosevelt had advocated a policy of encouragement of an orderly 
back-to-the-land movement and had announced a plan of his own to find 
work for unemplo^^ed at large. His plan is now known to include land reclam¬ 
ation on a broad scale in various sections of the countr3'. But Secretary 
Wallace, in the address quoted above, mentioned the fact that no definite 
annoimcement could be made concerning the farm relief plan of the Admin¬ 
istration in its details, because, the Secretary said, with the economic sit¬ 
uation shifting from day to day, any relief plans will have to change to reflect 
new conditions. " The farm leaders whom Secretary Wallace had called into 
consultation and to whom he had confided the charge of preparing a farm 
relief scheme, failed to agree and decided to report to the Secretarj’ that 
the3" would back proposals whereby Congress should authorize President Roose¬ 
velt and the Secretary of Agriculture himself '' to take over responsibility to 
solve farm ills." (2). This authority has been granted following a short message 
which the President sent Congress on 17 March 1933, asking for immediate 
enactment of a farm relief program empowering the administration to control 
production and increase prices. By the measure approved by Congress Secretary 
Wallace is empowered to reduce acreage of specified farm products and compen¬ 
sate producers for such reduction... ” The funds to bring immediate efficient 
relief to indebted farmers have also been voted by Congress. It has been 
seen already that forced sales and mortgage indebtnesses liabilities have been 
suspended. But it cannot be said that the problems deriving from the magnitude 
of the landward movement during the last few years appear to have been 
considered apart from a general and thus far unknown land policy scheme. It 
may be said however that the official attitude towards the back-to-the-land 
movement is still one of watchful waiting and uncertainty, as evidenced by some 

11) For a critical discussioii of this plan see The Journal of Comiu,rcCf New York, 23 February 
1933 - 

(2) See The Journal of Commerce, New York, i ^ March, 1933. 
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ver5" recent statements by Dr, Theo B. Manny of the Division of Farm Popul¬ 
ation and Bural Life of the United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Dr. Manny in an address before the Third Conference of Purnell Research 
Specialists in Rural Sociology said : “ Judging from the frequency of citations in 
the press and in periodical literature, the so-called back-to-the-land movement 
is at the forefront of the popular interest. The research project of the United 
States Department of Agriculture concerning changes in number of persons 
living on farms and in movements of persons to and from farms is intended prim¬ 
arily’ to show only the national picture. In one way or another, several 
States are making an attempt to get these changes, but on the whole very 
little is being done along this line. '' One ray of light however comes from the 
same Dr, Manny, who, having carried on an investigation on changes in farm 
population during the past year, extending his researches over 15 States, has 
reported as follows: '' practically all vacant habitable farmsteads have been 
reoccupied and in some areas, especially in the South, migrants were trying to 
develop subsistence farms on cutover land and other idle unimproved acreage. 
This is in addition to the substantial movement of city unemployed back to the 
farms of parents, relatives and friends. Future back-to-the-land movements 
will be increasingly handicapped by lack of occupiable buildings and acreage, 
according to most of the people who were consulted. (i). 

Thus it would appear that the stampede to the land is over, in its most 
dangerous form at least. It now remains to be seen what the development 
of the new land policy of the Roosevelt administration is going to be, and 
whether the problems arising from the extent of the back-to-the-land movement 
are going to be considered per se or be simply a part of the general scheme of 
farm relief. It is dear however that something will have to be done quickly 
to relieve a situation which, according to offidal sources, spells failure for 
hundreds of thousands of people (2). 

OraER Countries. 

In England and Wales, in spite of industrial depression, and the fall in emi¬ 
gration, it can hardly be said that there is any movement back to the land of 
persons intending to settle permanently. The number of holdings of more 
than one acre has in recent years been steadily falling and so, too, has the 
number of workers occupied on these farms. During the five years 1928 to 1933, 
the number of such holdings fell from 400,895 to 390,000 and the number of 
regular and casual workers employed thereon from 772,835 to 697,100. 

The establishment of small holdings for the settlement of unemployed is not, 
in the opinion of the present Government, a practical plan so long as there is no 
means of assuring to small holders the possibility of gaining a fair livelihood. On 
the other hand, however, the Government has contributed towards the cost of 

(1) See Farm Population and Rural T 4 fe Activities. U, S. Department of Agriculture Economics. 
Watogton, D. C, V 61 . Vn, N. 2, April i, 1933. 

(2) U. S, Yearbook of Agriculture 1933, page 469. 
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providing garden allotments for unemployed town-workers, a relief measure 
promoted by various voluntary agencies and especially by the National Council 
of Social Service and the Society of Friends. In 1930-31, for instance, the Society 
of Friends provided such allotments for 64,000 unemployed and it hopes in 19^3 
from its own funds and the Government grant, to be able to pro\dde for another 
So,000 and also to begin an experiment in establishing men permanently on 
the land. In addition, a co-operative scheme of production and marketing nil 
be tried with vegetables, fruit, eggs, poultr^^ and pork products. 

In spite of the almost complete stoppage of the usual migration from the 
country’ to the towns, the shortage of workers in Ftench agriculture still 
continues. 

Great efforts, for which the Central Agricultural Labour Office is largely 
responsible, have however been made to supply the labour required by giving 
emploj’ment on the land to unemployed workers from the great industrial 
centres. 

In 1932, work was found in agriculture for 22,000 persons, of whom 90 per 
cent, were alone and 10 per cent, were accompanied by their families. Of thi& 
number, about 15,000 were foreigners, and only 7000, or less than one third, French 
Nationals. The results have, however, not been ver^" encouraging, despite a 
careful selective polic^^ in accordance with which such emplo\Tnent was given 
only to persons who were of country origin and had left it comparatively 
recently. Many of these workers left the farms to which the}' had been assigned 
after a very few days, during which they were of no use but rather a cause of 
trouble and disturbance. 

In order to assist unemployed industrial and commercial workers of French 
nationality, who have the opportuxiity of returning to their native districts to 
take up employment in agriculture, such persons have been allowed, by a circular 
letter sent on 2 January 1932 by the 3 ^Iinistry of Labour to the Prefects, to obtain 
tickets at half price on the main railway systems up to 30 June 1932. The railway 
companies were to bear one-quarter of the cost of transport, the other quarter 
being refunded by the Government, The half fares are granted also for the wives 
and children of the married men and for their household effe cts. 

In order to provide unemployed industrial workers with employment in 
agriculture such as is usually given to foreign seasonal workers, the Austrian 
Government allows for each man so placed for a period of six months a bonus not 
exceeding 150 schillings, which sum in case of non-specialised work is paid in its 
entirety to the employer boarding and lodging the worker and paying him 
wages from the start. In case of workers employed on beet cultivation, on the 
other hand, which requires a certain period of apprenticeship, two-thirds of the 
bonus is paid to the worker and the remainder to the employer. The results of 
this policy have however so far not been encouraging. 

With the object of reducing the number of unemployed persons in the towns 
and of remedying the shortage of labour in the country districts, the Latvian 
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Government in 1932 resolved that farmers finding work for such unemploj’ed 
during the winter months should receive a State subsidy of 10 Lats per month. 
If labourers so engaged work for a farmer during three months without a break, 
the^’ receive a premium of 10 Lats, increased to 15 I^ats if they give uninterrupted 
work for 6 months. A number of unemployed were induced to go into the countr}^ 
by this State subsidising of wages. In 1933, how’ever, the financial situation 
did not allow of the renewal of this s^’stem of premiums. 

To encourage the transfer of these unemployed to the countr3’, the Govern¬ 
ment undertook to pay the cost of their transport by railway’ from the town 
to the place of employment. If the worker was accompanied bj’’ his family" the 
cost of the joume^T for his family" was also defrayed and the cost of transport 
of their baggage. 

In 1932, the Estonian Government started the first experiment in that country 
in settling families of urban unemploj^ed workers upon the land as small farmers. 
The first group to be settled consisted of 80 selected families, to whom over 1000 
acres of good farming land were allotted. 

The clearing of land and the necessary improvements, such as roads, ditches, 
fences, buildings, etc., are made b}" the unemployed workers themselves; under 
the direction of Government experts. The necessary expenses for the improve¬ 
ments and the wages to the workers engaged thereon are advanced out of the 
public unemplo3’'ment relief funds. 

In Brazil, a special fund has been established for the settlement of unemploj^ed 
persons in agricultural colonies, out of which the Federal States may receive 
Government subsidies, provided that they submit the plans of the proposed 
colonies to the IJ^Iinistry of I^abour and choose the locality for them with due 
regard to climatic conditions, the quality of the land and the means of commun¬ 
ication with consuming centres. The price of the holdings is fixed by the 
ilinistry, or by the Federal State concerned if the colony has been established by 
it, account being taken of the local conditions of each colony and of the value of 
the land. 'Workers joining the colonies receive special privileges set forth in a 
Decree of 12 December 1930. The work of establishing the settlers may be 
undertaken b^r services approved by the Minister of Labour, or by private 
or rdigious institutions owning land suitable for settlement and authorized 
to receive loans. 

Among the various Federal States it is especially Sao Paulo that has taken 
measures to place urban unemployed workers in employment in agriculture. In 
the first ten months of 1931, the competent service of that State transferred 
47*063 workers from the capital to the interior. 

In Australia, the New South Wales Local Government (Small Holdings) 
Amendment Bill passed in December 1932 empowers municipal councils and 
shires to relieve unemployment by acquiring land for the purpose of providing 
small holdings for settlement. 
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Also in Nexa Zealand land settlement takes a leading place among the Goveni- 
ment measures taken or proposed to cope with unemployment. In new 
legislation provided for the establishment of a rural allotment scheme whereby 
married men will be placed on sections of from 3 to 10 acres uith a small cottage. 
The allotments will be distributed throughout rural districts. 

The occupant of the Section will work some of the time for himself in providing 
his own sustenance and part of the time for a nearby farmer or an^^one also who 
can employ him. Some part of the existing relief allowance must however be 
continued as it is recognized that workers who are thus moved out will not 
immediatel}’ be able to earn an independent livelihood. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 

The South African Journal of Economics. Vol I, Xo. i. !March 1033. Johan¬ 
nesburg, Central News Agency, and London, P. S. King and Son Ltd 

[This Journal, which is to appear quarterly, is the organ of the Economic Societ}’ 
of South Africa, the objects of which, as stated, are to ensure the thorough discussion 
of all economic questions affecting South Africa, and to this end to enlist the active 
CO- operation of all persons, of whatever school of economic thought, capable of throwigg 
light on these questions. 

At this juncture in South African affairs, the appearance of such a Journal dealing 
with the economic issues that are affecting the coimtry is of particular importance. 
Since moreover in South Africa, to quote the phrase of one of the contributors, the 
outlines in the field of economics can be more easily and more clearly discerned than 
in the countries of Europe where conditicms are more complex it may well be that 
in any analysis of the various aspects of the South African economic situation some 
light may be thrown upon the problems that are perplexing the older countries. 

Three of the articles deal with the monetary and price questions. That by Prof. 
S. Herbert Prankel, professor at the University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, 
on ** South African Monetary Policy ” has direct reference to the position of the 
Union as exporter of agricultural and pastoral products, an important factor in the 
general situation of the national income, affected as this has been first by the mainte¬ 
nance and now by the abandonment of the gold standard on the part of the Union 
Government. 

Prof. Frankel shows that the decline in the value of exports (excluding gold, and 
mainly pastoral or agricultufal) has been the main factor in the decline in the national 
income which has taken place from 1929 onwards to the end of 1932. The general 
fall in overseas prices of agricultural products was accentuated in South Aides, by 
the over-valuation of the South African pound due to the policy of maintaining the 
exchange at parity with gold. The result was that by 1931 the prices obtained for 
these exports had fallen by 44 per cent, below the prices of 1929, and by 61 per cent, 
below the 1924 level. On the other hand, as the local prices of commodities, althou^ 
also showing some decline, remained high in comparison, while wages were unaltered, 
and taxation increased, production costs for exporters were not appreciably diminished. 
Prof. Brankel is of opinion that the policy of maintaining the gold parity should have 
been accompanied by a firm poHcy of deflation, reducing thereby local prices and wages 
and other fixed charges, and thus ensuring the necessary faU in the costs of the export 
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industries. This policy, alxvays difacult and unpopular, was not fully carried out, and 
instead a policy uas embarked on of export subsidies and of large special custonis duties 
which in reaUty ags^ravated the situation. There Is now a general belief that the 
exchange depreciation eifected last January constitutes a cure for all the economic erils 
of the country. In Prof Frankers riew lliis is not the case, and he suggests that the 
real remedy may lie, now that depreciation has been effected, in bringing about a reduc¬ 
tion in nominal wages salaries and £xea charges, thus counteracting the rise in wholesale 
and retail prices resulting from the depreciation. I/Dwer costs in the export and primary 
industries would thus be effected. The writer does not maintain that it will be an 
easy matter for any government in South Africa to reduce nominal wages, but considers 
that it is preferable to the alternative policy of inflation with rise in the cost of living 
and consequent reduction in real wages, etc. Whatever policy is adopted it is essential 
to bring about a reduction in the real costs of the export industries and an increase 
in efficiency. As he says in South Africa the agricultural industry is at present on 
a Highly artificial price basis, and a large part of agricultural production is divorced 
from world price levels — a position that cannot be left unrectified indefinitely." 

In accordance with the “ symposium " method adopted by this Journal, this article 
is followed by an Addendum by Prof. Robert I^eslie of the University of Cape Town, 
dissenting from some of Prof. Frankel*s conclusions 

An article with bearing on agriculture is that by Dr J. G. van der Horst (i), who 
takes as his subject the changes in the legal or institutional framework of economic 
activity, and maintains that the conception of ownership has thereby been definitely 
affected, illustratmg this \dew from the case of a South African farmei in the Cape 
Proi'ince engaged in mixed farming. An account is given of the operations of the 
various Control Boards established from 1925 onwards, dealing with fruit, dairy produce, 
meat, maize, tobacco, and the writer submits that as far as the principal agricultural 
products are concerned, the rights left to the owner of property are merely the right 
to consume it himself and the right to destroy it. The rights which give rise to its 
value in exchange have been, or are about to be, taken away from him and vested in 
Boards subject to the control of a 3^Iinister.The theme is presented with vigour 
and much valuable detail, but it may perhaps occur to the reader that in view of the 
intricacies of modem overseas marketing of agricultural products, the individual farmer 
inay not altogether regret the loss of freedom to choose implied in regulation. Moreover 
in South Africa it has been largely the farmers themselves who have advocated and 
indeed urged these regulating measures. 

The article on “ Robinson Crusoe Kconomics by H. M. Robinson is lively and 
draws an apt moral — applicable not only in South Airica — as to sound methods of 
capital building and upkeep of capital. 

The Journal also contains book reriews, notes on official publications and reports, 
together with valuable lists of official publications. South African and other, a table of 
official Union and foreign statistics, and a bibliography of new books on economic 
subjects. 

Among the Notes on official publications, that by Margaret U. Hodgson, on the 
Report of the Native Economic Commission 1930 to 1932, is of special interest, as 
calling attention to the limitations, as weU as to the value of the Report, the main 
lecommendations of which, as regards the Native Reserves and the Natives on !Biriopean 

(1) Hie rehahnitaiioBL scheme recently iiroposed by Dr. van der Horst for placing the fanning 
community once more on a sdf-supporting basis by means of a Government issue of land stock 
redeematjle over 48 years has attracted considerable attention in the Union. 
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Fanns, have alieady been outlined in this Review (i> ^liss Hodgson, \\lic is CbC joint 
author of two recent publications on Basutoland and the Bediuanaland Protectoiute. 
and his an intimate knowledge of iJsative problems, stresses in regard to the c.d:iiit^edly 
needed reforms in the labour- tenancy ** system obtaining for Xathes cii European 
farms, the more progressive view contained in the Addendum Report According 
tn the proposals there made, an alternative system should be introduced, whereby 
unutilised land held by Europeans might, under the contiol of local committcv-s, be 
leased to natives on a cash rent basis, subject to stipulations as to proper cultivation, 
including adequate fertilising. Among the advantages of this would be tliat the interest 
of Natives in improved agriculture would be stimulated, and as their bargaining power 
in regard to their labour would also be increased, the conditions of *' labour teUcUicy " 
would in all probability also improve]. 

C.H. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 


Books* 


Economics. 

Federici, E. Ciisi e capitalismo. ililano, Hoepli, 1933, sx, 391 p. 

3 ^Iarox 7 N, T, Manuel thdorique et pratique pour T^tude de la propriete fon- 
d^re en Egypte. I<e Caire, Impr. St, Joseph, h933 ?]i P* 

hlAZZEi, J. Paritli e preferenza doganale nel dopo guena.Rossi, E* SuU’imposta 
progressiva. E'crPETti, R. Contiibuto alia teoria economica dd costo di produziune. 
Firenze, Seeber, 1933, vm, 387 p. (Pubblicazioni del R Istituto superiore di 
sdenze economiche e comnierciali di Firenze, n. 3). 

^iirrcHEix, W. C. Der Ronjunkturzyklns: Problem and Problemstellung. 
Nach der vom Veifasser durchgesehenen und eigSnzten Originalausgabe hrsg. von 
Eugen Altschul. Eeipzig, Buske, 1931, scmi, 487 p. 

Ormsby, H. France : A regional and economic geography. New York, Dutton 
[1931], XIV, 515 p, 

Rtco Y Rico, M. Tietra, trabajo, capital y privilegio. Barcelona, ]^Iaucd, [1933 ?]. 
20S p. 

WiCKSUEED, P. H. The common sense of political economy and selected 
papers and reviews on economic theory. Eondon, Routledge, I933» * v. 

(i) International Review of Agriculture. Mouthly Bulletin of Agiicultmal Economics and Sociology 
Harcli X933, p. zo>zQ4« 
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Stafisiics, 

Winkler, W. Grundriss der Statistik. Berlin, Springer, 1933 (Knzyklopadie 
der Rechts- und Staatswissenschaft- hrsg, von 'Bi. Kohlrausch. Abteilung Staat* 
swissenschaft, hrsg. von Arthur Spiethoiff. 46 a^. 

V. 2 Gesellschaftsstatistik, 


A gyicultural Statisites . 

British Coi,umbia. Department of agrictoture. Statistics branch. Agri¬ 
cultural statistics report, 1932, Victoria, Banfield, I933, 43 P* 

ROMInIA. DlREepnjNEA GBNERAIA a INDRtJlVliRIEOR AGRICOI^E. DlRBCyiUNKA 
STATISTICEI AGRICOIE §i A PUBl^lCATHtOR. Statistica agricola, 1932, Paitea II. 
Bucurefti, Imprinieria Nationala, 1933 . 5 ^ P 


Rural Economics, 

Dreux, Th De cadastre et Timpdt foncier. Paris, Byrolles, 1933, 315 p. {Ency- 
clopedie iudustrielle et commerciale). 

KoROwicz, H. Polityka agrama w zarysie. Dw6w, Nala Wyfezej szkoly handlu 
zagranieznego, 1933. (Wydawnictwa Wyiszej szkc^y handlu zagranieznego we Lwo- 
wie, Serja II, n, 2). 

[Outline of Agrarian policy], v. i. 

EuDWiG, G. Die BodenertrUge im Getreidebau bei Anwendung von Kunstdiin- 
gerstickstoff. Ein Beitrag zum Gesetz des abnehmenden Bodenertrages. Leipzig, 
Noske, 1933. m P- (Abhandlungen aus dem StaatswissenschaftHchen 

Seminar an der Universitat Erlangen hisg, 7 on Hero Moeller. Hft. ii.l. 

3 ^Ianaresi, C. Manuale pratico per il perito rurale, civile e giudiziario. Torino, 
Eavagnolo. [1933]. 192 p. 

MnXER. Der deutsche Landwirtschaftsbetrieb in derautarken Volkswirtschaft 
Kaiserslautem, Lincks-Crusius, 1933, 170 p. 


PucHABES Monton, J . Por la verdad y la justida en la reforma agraria espahola* 
Valencia, Puchades Montdn [01933], 239 p. 

Rijn, J . J , D. Van. De deelpacht in Itahe (Overdruck uit het Eandbouwkundig 
Tijschrift. maandblad van het Ned, Genootschap voor I/andbouwwetenschap. 45Ste 
Jaargang N. 546-547 Juni-Juli 1933), 27 p. 

[Share tenancy In Italy], 
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Co-npt^jahon 

Labadbssa, R* ly’organizzazione cooperativa nel decennale. Roma I^a For¬ 
mica^, I933» <52 p. 

VBRBAND DEUTSCHER Genossenschaften IN PoEEN. Das Polnische Getios- 
senschaftsgesetz mit Nebengesetzen und Verfugungen. Pozndn, «Concordia), 103 p. 


Lahoif}, 

Figueroea, J. La desocupacion en la Argentina. Buenos Aires, [Tallere>s gra- 
ficos comp. impr. argentina], 1933, 167 p. (Republica Argentina. Departamento 
nacional del trabajo). 


Rural Sociology. 

Geszteeyi, N. L. a Tanyavil 4 g elete [Budapest] Magyar Tdrsasdg, [1932] i v. 
[The life on the ‘'Tanya** Farm] «Tanya v. 2. 

SOCIAE SCIENCE RESEARCH COUXCn,. ADIHSORV CO^HTTEE ON SOCI.VE AND 
ECONOMIC RESEARCH IN AGRICUE^URE. Research in farm family living : scope and 
method. John D. Black, editor. New York City, i933. 209 p., (Bulletin n® ii). 


Legislation 

0 g 6 EN 0 P 0 ESKY ZWI4ZEK: AKADESnCKICH KdtiNAUKOWYCH. WYDZIAL k6i. PRAW- 
NICZYCH. Rocznik prawa i ckonomji, Tom. i Warszawa, 1932. 

[Yearbook of legislation and economics]. 


Commerce. 

CA^S' 0 , R. DEE. Producdon y mercado del trigo. Madrid, [Impr. Rotativa]^ 
1933, 127 p. (Biblioteca de cuestiones agrarias, i.). 


Industry. 

Mori, A. De. Materie concianti vegetali. Torino, Lattes, i 933 » P- (Biblio¬ 
teca popolare di applicazioni di scienza ptatica, n. 24). 


Various. 

RoMA.GtHDAGiCET. 8 .a ed. Roma, Gigli, i 933 » 304 P- 

Japanese Chamber op Commerce. New York. Manchuktio. The founding 
of the new State in Manchuria. New York, I933» 44 P- 
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B.vbz, C. I/ePaiaguay: son evolution Mstoiiqueetsa sitaaticnactuelk Pari«, 
Alcan, 1927, 123 p. (Bibliotheque France-Amerique). 

GuERNiER, K L Lf'Afrique, champ dkxpansion de TFurope Paris, Colin, 1933- 

xm, 283 p. 

Periodicals (i), (2), (3). 


Bar6mETRO economico. v. i, 1Q33 hebd. Santiago de Chile. S 24. (Diiecci<^n 
general de estadistica). 

Bauer und Markt. v. i, 1931. mens Berlin. PAI. 4 00 (Paul Parey). 

Bihar & Orissa gazette. Appendix: Catalogue of books and periodicaU. 1932. 
trim. Patna. (Office of the director of public instruction). 

BoiEXfN de agricultura y trabajo, v 3, 1931- mens. Managua (Nicaragua). 
([Ministeiio de agricultura y trabajo). 

BoiEtlx de estadistica de la Reptiblica oriental del Urugiay 11® 7, 1930 scm. 
Montevideo. (Direccion general de estadistica). 

BuiXEXiN tonomique russe. v. i, octobre, 1932. mens. Paris. Fr. 25. (Institut 
commercial russe a Paris). 

BuifEEXiN d’informations ^conomiques de TOffice du commerce ext^rieur au- 
pr^ du Minist^re du commerce et de Pindustrie du royaume de Yougaslavie. v 2, 
1933. bimens, Beograd. 

Bueeexin trimestriel public par I’Office de statistique. v. i, 1933. Luxem 
bourg. 

Burma. Department of agriculture, Agriciiltmal surveys, n® i, 1910, irr. Ran¬ 
goon. prix var. p. fasc. 

Dojiau-I?uropa. Zeilschiift fiir Wirtschaft. Politik, Rultur, v. 2, 1933. mens. 
Wien. S. 8.00 int. $ 1,20 ^tr. (Druckerei- und Verlags-A. G. Ig. Steimnann). 

Ecoitomisxa. -v. I, 1928, hebd. Mexico. 8 12 int.; $ 24 dtr. 


(i) Pre\’ious list June 1932. To be continued December 1933. 

(2} lyist of abbreviations: bihebd. (biweekly); biiuens. (twice monthly); bimestr, {e\ciy two 
montlis); ddc. (every ten days); dtr* (foreign price;; hebd. (weekly); int. (home price); irr. (nregular); 
mens, (monthly); n? (number ); N. S. (new series); q. (daily); sem, (half yearly); s. (series); trihebd. 
(every three weeks); v. (volume); trmi. (quarterly), 

{3) Between brackets [f] are given translations and esplanalory notes not appealing in the 
title of the re\dew. 
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E'^TENSi6n agrfcola. 1933. iiiena. Mexico. (Direcci6ii general de agricultura) 
^Prerious title: «Resumen agrfcola»]. 

Gaceta oficial. V. 30, 1933. <1 Panama. B /g int.; B./12 6tr. Impreuta na- 
cional. 

GESEXz und Verordnungsblatt der freien und Hansestadt Ltibeck 1932. irr. 
I4beck. 

Hadar. Monthly journal devoted to the citrus industry in Palestine, v. 6.1933. 
mens. Tel-Aviv. 500 mils int.; 12s. 4 tr. 

[Citrur fruits]. 

[Bilingual Edition: English and Hebrew]. 

Hamburgisches Gesetz- und Verordnungsblatt. 1933- Hamburg 

Ho];zmarkt. V. 23 (54), 1933. tiihebd. (jeudi et samedi, sous le tiire < Inter- 
uationaler Holzmarkt») S. 60 int. piix variable 6tr. (Ignaz Steinmann). 

[Contains official reports of the ‘'Permanent International Timber Comittce'*] 

IzvESTiiA na balgarskata zemedelska banka. (iStudes ^conomiques de la Banque 
agricole de Bulgarie). v. 6, 1933. bimens. Sofia. I/. 100. int. I<. 150 itt. 

Een i konoplia. v. 9, bimens. Moskva. Rb. 6 p. an. (Selikolkhozgiz). 

[Flax and hemp]. 

MekhanizaTSIIA sotsialistitcheskogo seliskogo khoziaistva. v. 3, 1932 mens. 
Moskva. (Vsesoiouznjd institout mekhanizatsii sehskogo khoziaistva). 

[The Mechanisation of social agriculture. (Institute of mechanisation of agricul¬ 
ture of URSS)]. 

[Title and Summary in Russian, Englidi and German]. 

MoNiTEUR officiel du commerce et de Tinduslrie. Edition agricole. v. i, 1929. 
bimens. Paris. 30 fr. int.; 60 ou 80 fr. 6tr. {Office national du commerce ext^tieur). 

MUDjEnEE resmi vezat6t*e iLdly’eh. v. 5, i933- <1 T 4 h 4 ran. 

[Official Journal of the Ministry of Justice]. 

Nawozy sztuczna. v. 5,1933. mens. Poznafi. ZL 12.00 int. (Pafistowowa fabryka 
zwl^zkdw azotowych «Chor26w»). 

[Commercial fertilizers. (State Institute for Nitrosen Compounds)]. 

milchwirtschaftliche Zeitung. v. 40. i 933 - bimens. 'Wien. 
S. 12.00 int. Italie L. 40.00 (Verband des milchwirtschaftlichen Reichsvereines 
Mr Oesteneich). 

. Ost-EuROPa-Markt. V- 12. 1932, mens. Kdnigsberg Pr. RIVI. 16, 

Pacific affairs, v. 6, 1933. mens. Honolulu, Hawaii. $. 2 (Institute of pacific 
relations). 
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RECUBn; chronologique trimestricl de legislation douani^re. v. i, 1930. trim. 
Paris, Fr. 15 int.; Fr. 19 4 tr. 

■REVisxa de economfa y estadistica. x-. i, 1933 mens. M 6 xico. (Secretaiia de la 
economia nacionalj. 

RBVUB des lois. dtoets et tiait^s de commerce de Tlnstitut international du 
commerce, v. 10, 1933. trim. Bruxelles. 100 fr. b. 

Rivisxa di geografia. t, 13, N. S., 1933. mens. Firenze. L. 15 int.; L. 20 6tr. 

WiADO’vrosci korespondenta rolnego G. XJ.S. v. 2, i 933 - mens. Warszawa. 
(Giowny urz^ staty^^tycmy). 

[Communications from the agricultural correspondent Central Statistical Bu¬ 
reau)]. 

WiRTSCECAFTS-Nachrichten. v, 18, 1933. Q* Ferlin. RM. 72 (Reichswirtscliafts- 
ministerium). 

[Roneoed edition]. 

ZA NOVOE VOWKNO. V. 3, 1932. mens. Moskva, prix var. p. fasc. (Gizlegprom). 
[For the new fibre] 


Prof. Ai;BSSAOTRO Bxazx^ Segretario generale d$U*IsHiuto^ Direitore responsabile*^ 
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FARM ECONOMICS 


Extent of the Representative Character of Farm Accountancy Statistics. 

If a careful study be made of the tables contained in the publication Farm 
Accountancy Statistics, it will be recognised that the sources drawn upon for theii 
compilation have been extensive and varied, while throughout based upon actual 
farming experience. The fundamental object in making this study of faim 
accountancy results has been to present a true picture of the farm in all the detail 
of its activities and circumstances. In other words, farm accountancy is the 
script corresponding to the vital phenomena of the tarm. The figures appearing 
in the tables will make clear the general tendencies, and vill reflect the position 
and the organisation of agriculture in the countries under review. 

It may be urged against the statistics established in this work, that they 
can only be published one or tv o years after the closing of the accounts undei 
review. It is not however intended that the}* should be regarded as a single 
bource of information ; if supplemented by other more recent statistical infonnation 
they render possible forecasts relating to the 3*ear in course, and thej* may become 
of considerable value in the sphere of international agrarian policy. 

The objection may be made that the total number and area of the farms 
coining under the survey of the Farm Accountancy Offices are not large enough 
to make the results really representative (i). This is readih* admitted but on 


h — a 

(i) If N is any number whatever ot obsen^ations, and if we take —-— — a a, where 6 is the 

maximum and a the minimum of a certain observed value, and n is any numbei whatever, the 
observations may be distributed over n classes, for each of which the obsen’ed \^ues are 
< (« + A*) (« + 2 A t) ..(»+» A «) 

If Vi Va _y» tepresent the number of observations correspondina; to each ^.lass, the approximate 

mean of the observ^ed values is esqjressed by. 

(g -f A a?) y jg + (tf + 3 A Vg +.(a + « v»t 

‘ * yi + ya .... 

taking into account the fact that the larger n is, the closer is the approximation The preceding 


formula then becomes • |i = a -1- A ;g 


yt + 2 ya + 




N 


from which it results that ji does not 


vary if V is leplaced by however smaH a fraction of N, Actually if we take N = w z, 




+ . .. ’ 1 ^] 
z \m m m } 


To obtain an approximate average of N observations, it is accordingly necessary and sufficient to 
consider in each doss a number of observations respectively proportional to yj ya... .y» 
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the other hand attention may be called to the fact that they are sufficiently 
representative to make the values so obtained a true reflection of the agricul¬ 
tural situation in the majority oi the countries under consideration. The 
diagrams established by the use of the averages of 2 or 3 successive years are 
proof of this The concurrence of the d^mamic tendencies is striking even 
at first sight, and it maj’ be at once affirmed that these tendencies are capable 
of being used as the basis of fruitful studies of a practical kind 

The number of farms coming under the survey of the Accountancy Offices 
is increasing, each 3’eai a certain number of those dealt with in the previous 
year fall out, but on the other hand new farms present themselves 

If the average of a large number of observations, collected on any principle 
whatever, be established, it is found that few of the individual results correspond 
to the average- But the differences follow each other with a certain regularity 
To find the law, all differences are added together withou t taking t he sign 
(positive or negative) into account, the total is then divided by in (;z — i), n being 
the number of observations The quotient is multiplied by a constant, the 
!MitscherUch factor 0 845, and the “ probable error *, or probable variation ” 
(r) is obtained (i) The frequency of the appearance of this last is governed hy 
the Gauss law, expressed by the symmetrical curve which bears his name. 
Pauli (2) after -Mitscherlich employed the formula : 


Sum of the differences [± v] 

Vh {n — i) 


X 0.845 


to show that the calculations of net return and production costs are subjected 
to the law of probabilities. Pauli chose, among the accountancy results of 1909, 
a series of obsen^alions corresponding to the group of dairy farms in Switzerland. 


(i) This foimitla has been established as follow; 


taking t 
taking m 



m ^ 1: 1.2533 1 m — i, 1.253? 


U 1.2533 is an approximate volne only of m , but the calailation is more quickly made than 

the exact formula nt r ^ x: 0.6744R98, the probable error « o 67 *.4898 |/Repladng 

^ n ^ n 

by the following useful formula is obtained: 


[s*3 


1.2533 X 0.674 i-SgS 


[S*] 


0.845 


as U 1.2533 is only an approximate value ot m, X 0.845 is also only an appraximate value 

ci r, but it is sitSSdently accurate for practical purposes. 

(2) Prodiikhonskostcnberechnungen in bhucrlichen Betrieben, Thunen Archiv, 1913, Jena. 
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The following table shows the costs of production per 100 kg. of milk and the 
probable variation (r) , 


FARMS 

Serial 

Number 

of the farms 

A\cmge of 

5 observations 

Avexage of 

10 observations* 

Average of 

1 15 observation*; 

Svnsa 

francs 

r 

SvVlbb 

francs 

r 

i Swms 
francb 

r 

Faims on which mixed forage 








crops are gtown. 








(a) Receiving the skimmed 








milk in return * 








Average of first 5 farms. . 


1734 

± 2 70 

1 




» 5 following » . . 

(296-426) 

1759 

i I 27 

[ 1746 

X I 77 

1 1786 

m 2 43 

) 5 » » . . 

(511-603) 

18 65 

u: 4 15 

1 2 








f 18 20 

± 3 21 



« 5 )t ) . . 

(604-727) 

17 74 

± 2 76 

J 


/ 








, I 7 - 2 S 

-t- 2 75 

» 5 » » . . 

(791-827) 

18 05 

± 3 42 

■ 16 97 

3 Z 2 93 



» 5 » > . . 

(829-841) 

15 S9 

■ 4 - 2 84 





) 5 » 11 . 

(842-857) 

ig 22 

± 3 99 





(b) Kot ieceiimg s^^mmed 








milk in return 








Average of first 5 farms. 

( 7 S- 373 i 

1803 

± I Ob 

1 

1 

I 







■ 17 05' 

i 2 77 

1 


» 5 following > . . 

(391-432) 

17 88 

in 3 23 



18 Ob 

± 2 31 

» 5 » » . . 

(457-774) 

18 26 

i 2 61 

1 18 02 

=: ^ 33 



» 5 » M . . 

(731-838) 

00 

H 

zn -1 43 

J 

1 

1 



When an average is taken on five farms, the probable variations of individual 
results show great differences. The case is the same if an average is based on 
10 farms. It is only when a series of at least 15 individual results of farms of 
the same type is available that the probable variations balance out in a satisfactory 
manner, and that the average of at least 15 results coming from farms of similar 
type makes it possible to draw definitive conclusions on any one point and to 
apply them in practice. 

When the groups are less homogeneous, when they cover the farms of the 
whole of a country and not merel3’’ the farms of a single system of production, a 
much greater number of farms are needed to obtain the most probable averages 
(or in other words those which show only very slight modification on the addition of 
the results of other farms). 

The Accountancy Offices make this experiment every year. The Secretariate 
of the Swiss Peasants, at Brougg, in establishing the following table, has 
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shown that when groups consist of at least lOO farms, the averages are no longer 
modified to any perceptible extent. 


Number or farms 


Net return in% 
of the 

assets in 1923 


Household 
ei.penses per day 
of man s board 
in 1922 


84 — I 90 2 20 

1 14 — I 71 2 42 

154 — I 73 243 

194 — I 88 2 44 

234 . I 74 2 43 

274 — I 65 2.44 

=ii 3 . — I 60 2 45 

400 — I 62 2 48 


We have ourselves applied the experiment of Pauli to 75 large Polish farms 
of which the indi\fidual results for 1929-30 were available, the following table 
shows the variations thus obtained : 

sum of differences [rb v] 
yn{H—x) 


X 0.845 





Gross 


Gross 


Gross 




Kotum 


Return 


Return 




per ha 

t 

per ha 

r 

per ha 


r 


(Average of 


(Average of 


(Average of 




30 farms) 


45 farms) 


60 farms) 



30 farms { i to p) ... 

463 84 

± 139 5-1 

1 





30 (10 to 45) ... 

44991 

± til 54 

j 452.95 

1 

± 134 03 

• 466.38 

± 

135-44 




f 4f>8 82 

± 127 63 




30 5 (31 to 60) ... 

460,92 

± 1.33 68 

j 

1 432.92 

± 142 21 

■ 452.83 

± 

135-62 

30 {46 to 75) ... 

435 79 

a: 132 02 

( 






The average of 60 individual results of the most diverse farms has to be taken 
to obtain the same probable variation. 

It is thus necessary to take in Switzerland, at least, 100 farms out of 338,470, 
and in Poland 60 large farms out of 30,009, or in other words, 4 per 10,000 in 
Switzerland and 20 per 10,000 in Poland to obtain the most probable average. 
Now this figure is exceeded : in Switzerland we have accountancy results for 501 
farms out of 238,470, or 21 per 10,000; in Poland for 76 large farms, or 25 
per 10,000. 

I^t us assume that, to obtain the most probable averages, results must be 
available for at least 4 peasant farms per 10,000 and at least 20 large farms per 
xo,ooo, as being less numerous, and let us see what is obtained for each country. 
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taking the average of a table the values of which are only slightly modified from 
one 3"ear to another, viz., the table of capital invested in agriculture. 

It appears from this table that when the results are available of at least 3 to 
4 peasant farms and of at least 10 to 20 large farms, per 10,000, the averages of the 
capital investments per hectare and expressed as percentage show a very slight 
variation only from one y-ear to another. Whether an addition or a subtraction 
of other farms is effected, the average farm thus obtained preserves exactly 
the same physionomy. 

This amoimts to sa3dng that, although no farm is in all points similar to the 
farm most resembling it, the larger number of the extreme cases of disparity 
have been included under this total number of farms. The greater number of 
the individual results must be very dose to the mean or average. In fact, if 
size dasses of gross return are established, the following significant table is obtained 
for the 76 Polish large farms referred to above. 


Size-classes of Gross Return 

(zloty-s per ha) 



i 

100 

100 

to 

aoo 

200 

to 

300 

300 

to 

400 

400 

to 

500 

500 

to 

600 

600 

to 

700 

700 

to 

Soo 

i 

Soo 

to 

900 

900 

to 

xooo 

Number of 
farms , . . 

I 

7 

13 

1 

12 

1 

12 

15 

11 I 

5 

I 

I 

Total arable 






1 




area in ha. . 

25S — 

5318.70 

4201,40 

7378.10' 

7750 — 

7612.30 

5379*20 

2392 — 

1425 — 

^' 35*30 

Arable area in 

1 

1 




1 


of total, 

0.61 

12.5b 

9.92 

17.42' 

1 

18 30 

17*97 

12.70 

1 

5*65 

3 3 t>l 

1 

1.50 


The average gross return (arithmetical mean) is 447.13 zlot^’^s per hectare. 

In view of the preceding tables the following statement made by the Secreta¬ 
riate of the Swiss Peasants, at Brougg, may serve also as a statement of our own 
experience; 

“ Although every year the investigations on profit earning capacity indude 
a certain number of new farms while others drop out, the mean composition 
of the farms under review, provided that the number is suffident, remains the 
same in the most diverse respects (area, degree of intensity of the farming, etc.). 
It is accordingly possible to establish sound comparisons, equally’' between the 
general average as between the averages of each group of farms. Ever3^ annual 
average pays the part of relative average of the whole of the countr3" and may be 
compared with that of another years. It is in this way that the averages of the 
Secretariate enable an idea to be formed which is increasingly exact in respect 
of the true conditions of agriculture 

Hence it may be said that our averages, which are nearly all based on an ade¬ 
quate number of fanns, will give an increadngly exact idea of the true conditions 
of European agriculture, and even of world agriculture, once the field of our invest- 




(-* 1 ) COUXTRIRS FOR WHICH THK NUMBER OF FARil 


(a) Peasant tarns. 

Netherlands. 

Denmark. 

Germany. 

Switzerland. 

Austria. 

Poland. 

Lithuania. 

Latina. 

Estonia. 

Finland. 

Non^ay. 

Sweden. 


(h) Lart*e farms, 

Denmark. 

Germany. 

Finland. 

Sweden. 

Czechoslovakia. 


(B) COUNTRIES FOR WHICH THE NUMBER OF FARMS IS NEARLY 


(a^ Peasant farms. 






Czechoslovakia. 

221 

228 

202 

1.4 

1.4 

Hungary. 

34 

— 

104 

— 

— 

(b) Lar^e farms. 






Cambridge. 

— 

12 

162 

— 



(a) Peasant farms. 

Bulgaria. 

Rumania. 


(C) COUNTRIES FOR WHICH THE NUMBER OF FARM! 
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Capital invc'^ted in gold francs 
per ha. 

landlord’s capital in 
of capital invested 

Tenant's capital ii 
of capital invest* 


i 927 -a& 

1928-29 

1929*30 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1937-28 1 

1928-39 


[S SUFFIC] 

[KNT TO ^ 

:mLD TH 

K MOST P 

ROBABEE 

AVBRAQl 

:s. 


r 

3299.41 

3247-90 

3227.74 

75-63 

75-98 

74-37 

H-37 

24.02 


7048.73 

7748.97 

76^5 — 

77-58 

86.18 

76.56 

22.42 

23.82 


I7C2.67 

1646.34 

1706.23 

68.58 

69.82 

6g.82 

31-42 

30.18 


1814.02 

2253.43 

2272.79 

83-69 

85-54 

S5-92: 

16.31 

14.46 


— 

1057.04 

997.81 

— 

73-90 

73-03 

— 

26.10 


645.83 

609.58 

013.28 

63-S8 

63.29 

65.51 

36.12 

36.71 


567.44 

573.64 

5S5.83 

6549 

65-59 

66.59 

34-51 

34 - 4 ^ 


1155.29 

1251.71 

1296.17 

75-31 

75-69 

y6.io 

24.6g 

24-3^ 


5448.30 

5446.07 

5047.52 

y6,i2 

76.43 

76-91 

23.88 

23-57 


2209.12 

2197.82 

2426.29 

67-85 

66.59 

68.88 

32.15 

33 -J 

I 1 
1 ! 

1 

2733.-^^ 

2670.66 

2697. p 

78-91 

78.48 

77-46 

21.06 

21.53 

i 

1 1 

IIOI.79 

1212.58 

1236.32 

75-68 

76.51 

76-76 

24.32 

23-49 


2155.68 

2152.16 

2207.64 

65-75 

66.10 

67.67 

34-25 

33-90 

Imi 

1909.58 

1961.02 

2IS8.32 

66.14 

65.20 

67-77 

33-86 

34.80 


SUFFICIENT TO YIEEB THE MOST PROBABLE A\’ERAGES. 




2456.07 

2699.88 

2883. f2 

70.44 

71.78 

72.29 

29.56 



2512.19 

— 

2614.51 

82.20 

— 

83-84 

17.80 

i 


— 

2606.64 

1013.36 

_ 

65.02 

67-57 

— 


IS INSUFFICIENT TO YIEEB THE MOST PROBABLE AVERAGES. 



_ 

2197.57 

1777.18 


83.T2 

76.30 


jr6.*S6 


— 

756.12 

2037.86 

—• 

Sg.og 

78.19 

— 

io.gi 
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Number of farms included 

Number of fann^ m the m ® oo of the total farms 

of each country 



1 

1927 28 

1928 29 

1939 30 

1927 38 

1928 29 

--1 

195930 1 


(^) 

SUB-GROUPS FOR WHICH THE NUMBER OF FARMS 

(a) Peasant Farms 








1 Averages 

I 

— 

122 

12^ 

— 

— 

— 

\ ^ 

III 

— 

127 

152 

— 

— 

_ 

Austria. 

1 ■ 

IV 

— 

124 

172 

— 

— 


1 . 

V 

— 

105 

II3 

— 

— 


r , 

I 

— 

33 

31 

— 

— 

_ 

Czechoslovakia . } 

^ ) 

III 

— 

195 

I7I 

— 

— 

— 

( > 

I 

_ 

147 

159 


_ 


Sweden . < 

III 

— 

95 

136 


— 

— 

Wurtemberg. » 

II 

— 

73 

no 


— 

— 

Switzerland. « 

II 

— 

90 

136 

1 

— 

1 

(b) Large Farms 





1 


1 

1 

Denmark. Averages 

I 

— 

155 

167 

— 


1 

Finland. u 

I 

— 

72 1 

80 

— 

— 

— 

Sweden . » 

III 

— 

113 

124 

— 

— 

— 


{B) SUB-GROUPS FOR WHICH THR NUMBER OF FARMS IS NEARLY 


(b) Large Farms, 

Wurtemberg.Averages II 


47 

20 




Czechoslovakia . . , , » HI 

— 

26 

24 

— 

— 

— 

Switzerland. i» rV 

— 

17 

II 

— 

— 

— 


(C) SUB-GROUPS FOR WHICH THE NUMBER OF FARMS IS 

(a) Peasant Farms. 

Rumania.. . Ayerages HI — 33 13 — — — 
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Cm I'll invested ^n jfold franco 
per ha 


Landlord s capital in ^ 
of capital invested 


Tenant s capital in °o 
of capital in\ested 


19=7 23 

192S 39 1 

1929 30 

X927 28 

193S 39 

1929 30 

1927 38 

rS SUFFICIBNT TO YIELD THE MOST PROBABLE AVERAGES 

— 

1270 29 

I3TO 19 

— 

71 20 

7159 

— 

— 

2263 98 

2256 07 

— 

6689 

6836 

— 

— 

314198 

319484 

— 

7015 

6954 

— 

— 

996 II 

1007 16 

— 

^406 

73 74 

— 

— 

3385 36 

2361 69 

— 

6995 

6979 

— 

— 

2746 33 

2980 37 

— 

72 01 

7367 

— 

— 

2208 63 

2237 77 

— 

6650 

6839 

— 

— 

21S4 65 

2573 01 

— 

66 69 

69 23 

— 

— 

2730 02 

2545 85 

— 

7117 

7089 

— 

— 

7 t 56 — 

7442 53 

— 

7650 

7558 

— 

— 

2670 66 

2697 10 

— 

78 4S 

7746 

— 

— 

1212 58 

1236 32 

— 

76 5z 

7676 

— 

— 

2152 16 

2207 64 

— 

66 JO 

67 67 

— 


SUFFICIENT TO YIELD THE MOST PROBABLE A\'ERAGBS 



2193 53 

2221 26 

, 

72 28 

7175 


22 72 

— 

2040 62 

2194-35 

— 

6s 95 

6y 92 

— 

34 05 

— 

11077— 

II307 88 

— 

76 03 

1 

74 S5 

— 

23 98 


INSUFFICIENT TO YIELD THE MOST PROBABLE AVERAGES 
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igations is extended to tlie whole globe. Confirmation of this is found also in 
the table on which are inserted the percentage of the arable area of the farms 
included in our Survey in relation to the percentages of the cultivable area of 
all the farms of each of the countries under consideration, the totals being taken 
from the International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. The series so pre¬ 
sented approach so closely as regards composition as almost to coincide. Actually 
in 1929-30, w^hen the Scottish results were given in addition to those of Hertford¬ 
shire, the percentages of the area reserved to cereals are identical for the farms 
included in the Institute’s Farm Accountancy publication and for all the farms 
of Great Britain, whereas in 1927-28 and 1928-29 the difference was considerable, 
as shown by the following figures : 



Area reserved to cereals in percentage 
of the total area 

Great Britain 

Farms included in 
Fa>,n Accouttiancy 
btatuitics 

All farms of 

Great Bntam 



1927-28 (not including the Scottish farms). 

68 09 

45 

1928-29 (not mcluding the Scottish farms). 

5651 

45 16 

1929-30 /including the Scottish farms). 

44 83 

4560 


For Czechoslovakia and Finland the modifications taking place in 1929-30 
in the percentage composition of the arable area in either country are shown 
equally by the figures of the two series. 



Area reserved to cereals in percentage 
of the total 


Farms included in 
Farm Accountancy 
Statistics 

All Farms of the 

country 

Czechoslovakia 



192728.. 

58-33 

59-16 

1928-29. 

58.84 

60.66 

1929-30 . 

60.23 

63-35 

Finland 



1927-28. 

35 91 

38.34 

Z928-29. 

34 93 

38.42 

1929-30. 

34 84 

34.76 
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Both series of figures show clearly that the sowings, in 1929-30, increased in 
Czechoslovakia and have diminished in Finland. 

Another fact may be quoted full^’ confirming the h5"pothesis. In 1930 as 
the imports of chemical fertilisers into Poland showed a considerable decline 
it was concluded that the farmers had reduced their purchases of fertilisers; our 
statistics based on farm accountanc3’’ results leave no doubt on this subject. 




Purchases of fertilisers 



in zlotjs 
per ha 

in ®o of cost in 
of production 

of gross 
return 

Poland 



1 

1 


1927-28 (804 

farms). 

22 

3 78 

3 75 

1928-29 (855 

» ). 

2b 

3 93 

4-44 

1929-30 (793 

» ) . 

21 

3 28 

4 21 

1930-31 (739 

» ) . 

10 

I 74 

2 64 


These statements carry conviction. The same may be said of the result 
of any study of the diagrams showing the average composition of the area and 
of capital invested during two or three successive 3"ears. 

Although the number of farms coming under the survey of the Accountancy 
Offices of certain countries, for example the Danubian countries, are insufficient 
for the obtaining of reliable averages, it would not be desirable to omit the results 
supplied by those Offices. The Offices have been in existence for a few 3"ears only : 
the field of their investigations is gradually becoming enlarged, and the day is 
no doubt not far distant when the number of farms submitting their accounts 
will be sufficiently large for the average composition to come out, as in other coun¬ 
tries, the same in the most diverse respects. For the present, the results of these 
farms may be used, with due reserve, for the study of certain special features pre¬ 
sented by the farm undertaking in these countries, since it is admitted that these 
farms belong to a group sufficiently widely represented in the country, and are 
in consequence representative by selection. 

These general considerations may here reach their conclusion; but the 
reader's attention may be again called to the fact that in order to draw con¬ 
clusions, without risk of error, from the study of the statistics submitted, 
there must be some knowledge of the conditions under which the figures have 
been obtained. 


Joseph DesiiArzes. 












DISTRIBUTION 

OF LANDS 


Area under 

Aiea under 



culti\ation 

cultivation 

Arable area 

Aiable aiea 

in 1929-30 

m 1928 29 

in 1929 30 

in 1928 29 



The area under cultiTation of Czechoslo\akia in z929*30 is equal to 
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PERCENTAGE COMPOSITION OF FARM ASSETS 




* I 927*‘28 j b — 193R-29; c = 1929-30. 


Sweden 
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CO-OPERATION 

Agricultural Co-operation in Lithuania. 

I. — Historic41, Surcfy 

The co-operative movement in Lithuania dates from the second half of the 
nineteenth century, and the first organisation of a co-operative character was a 
consumers' societ3" founded in 1869 at Vilnius some >^tate officials The 
first sa\dngs and loan societ3' was formed in 1871, and an agricultural societ\’ 
vas founded at Kaunas about the same time b3’ some large farmers. These 
societies, hovever, were organised, for the most part, by Russian officials or b5^ 
large landed proprietors, and tlie mas*:^ of the Lithuanian population had no 
part in them. It was, in fact, only during the nineties of last centur3" that the 
people of Lithuania began to take part in the co-operative movement, and in 
the first place in consumers' societies. Up to 1904 the number of these co¬ 
operative societies was quite small, and it began to increase, as did also the 
number of the co-operative credit societies, only after 1905, when the prohibi¬ 
tions affecting the Lithuanian press were suspended b3'' the Russian Govem- 
11‘ent, and the severit3" of the political regime became generally speaking relaxed 
in Russia. In 1908 a special societ3’ for the encouragement of co-operation 
was organised at Vilnius, the object of which w as to diffuse the idea of co-operation 
to advise and assist societies in process of formation and to give infor¬ 
mation, etc,, to societies already in existence. In 1911 a periodical, entitled 
" Beudrija ", especiall3" devoted to co-operation, began to appear. The devel¬ 
opment of the co-operative movement was however hampered before the war 
b3" the measures adopted by the former Russian authorities b3’’ which the 
societies were not permitted to group themselves in unions : and it was onl3r at 
the beginning of the war that permission was granted, at Siauliai, for the organi¬ 
sation of a regional union of co-operative consumers' societies. The w^ar how¬ 
ever prevented the actual functioning of this Federation. 

On the eve of the w'ar there were, in round figures, on the present terri- 
tor3^ of Lithuania, apart from the territory of 3 klemel, 200 consumers' co-operative 
societies, 100 co-operative credit societies, and 80 agricultural co-operative so¬ 
cieties. The consumers’ societies were instituted for the most part in the small 
towns; the majorit3’’ of their members were cultivators to whom the societies 
supplied, so far as possible, requisites of all kiuds. The agricultural co-operative 
societies were for the most part farming societies the main object of which was 
to encourage the development of agriculture. The most important of these 
w’ere those of the large farmers. Among the agricultural societies founded b3r 
the small or famil3" farmers, the '* 2 agre" (or The Ploughshare), founded in 1907 
at ]Mariampole, should be regarded as one of the most important of the agri¬ 
cultural and trading co-operative societies of the pre-war period. In 1913 there 
was a membership of 1,095 members, with 7 entrepots and >0 warehouses; in 
the same 3’ear sales of commodities amounted to 300,000 roubles or 150,00a 



doliais. Another large agricultural societj^ jyiariampoles Ckininku Draugo\e*' 
had in 1913 as many as 22 branches Its main object was the encouragement 
of technical progress in farming; its trading operations w-ere of small extent. 
It should be added that in 1912-14, several co-operative dairies, worked by hand, 
were established 

In the course of the European war Lithuania was laid waste, and nearl3" 
all the property of the co-operative societies, land, buildings, equipment, etc. 
was destroyed. Some consumers’ societies only were able, during the German 
occupation, to carr3’ on a much reduced activity. 

With the proclamation of the independence of Lithuania in 1918 a new 
chapter in the history" of Lithuanian co-operation opened 

The proAUsional Government devoted attention to co-operation, and in 1919 
a special Department of co-operation was organised under the IMinistry of Com¬ 
merce and Industr}", the IViinistrj’’ itself being later incorporated in the iMinistr}’' of 
Pinances. The purpose of this Department was to establish conditions favour¬ 
able to the development of co-operation, by drafting legislative measures on 
co-operative societies, publishing model rules, etc. On 30 Januar3’' 1919, a 
law was promulgated on the co-operative societies and their Unions b3’ the 
tenns of w^hich all that was required for the constitution of a co-operative 
societ3" was simple registration whereas before the war a special permit had 
alviays been necessaiy^ Freedom to establish unions was also confirmed b3"the 
law. After the enactment of this measure the development of the co-operative 
movement went on very rapidly. The first to be organised were the consum¬ 
ers* societies, a fact which is explained by the scarcit3' and dearness of com¬ 
modities at that time in Lithuaaoia. After 1922, that is, after the introduction 
of a stable currenc3", rural co-operative credit societies, agricultural societies 
andjco-operative dairies began to be organised. 

Up to 1923 conditionswerenotfavourableto the development of agricultural 
co-operation, as the currency had been liable to perpetual fluctuations; up to 
the time of the introduction of the stabilised national currenc3’‘ (*' Hta " == i/io 
gold dollar) in October 1922, German money \iva& circulating in Lithuania. 
The sale of agricultural products had also been an easy matter. In 1923 the 
situation changed: Lithuanian agriculture was by that time no longer suffering 
from war conditions, and considerable quantities of exportable agricultural 
products began to depress the home market, while supplies of foreign products 
were constantl3" increasing on external markets. Lithuanian farmers were thus 
compelled to organise the co-operative sale of their products and to give attention 
to the improvement of quality in order to secure an external market and to 
sustain the competition of other exporting countries. To effect such ends, 
agricultural co-operative societies, co-operative dairies, etc., were founded. 

It should be noted that the agrarian reform, in consequence of which the 
number of small farmers in Lithuania becanie larger, has not been without 
influence on the rapid development of agricultural co-operation; it is, in fact, 
the small farmers who seem to have the more aptitude for co-operation, which 
is, as the Lithuanian small fanner is well aware, the essential condition of the 
material and moral wdlbeing of any individual. 
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II. — I'HE I/EGAE Basis op lyiTErrixiAN Co-operati\'e Societies. 

With the exception of the Territory of Mem el where the German law^ of 
1689 on co-operative societies in still in force, the co-operative societies in 
I^ithuania are regulated by the law of 30 Jamiarj" 1919, to which on 12 November 
1929 an amendment was made relating to the liability of members, and an 
addition in respect of the supervision and inspection of societies and their unions. 

By this law the name of co-operative society designates a societj^ with 
a variable membership and share capital, carrying out activities under a special 
name and vith the object of increasing the material and moral welfare of its 
members b^’ the organisation of the work jointly of its associates and of its 
various economic institutions The fom ation of a co-operative society does not 
require a special authorisation; it is enough to forward the rules of the society 
to the Inspection of Establishments and undertakings submitting accounts for 
public audit at the IMinistry of Finances, for examination and subsequent re¬ 
gistration. From the date of registration of the rules the society becomes a cor¬ 
porate body. Following registration the founders summon a meeting which 
constitutes the society and proceeds to the election of the administrative organs. 

The management of the business of the co-operative society is in the hands 
of the general meeting, of the Administrative Council and of the Super^dsorj^ 
Council, should this last be provided for in the rules. Each member of the 
society has one vote at the general meeting, even though he holds more than 
one share. This vote cannot be transferred by him to another person. The 
Administrative Council must, in the course of the four months following the 
end of the financial year, summon the general meeting to discuss and approve 
the activity of the society, its statement of receipts and expenditure, and its 
profit and loss account. The accounts and the position as regards receipts 
and expenditure of the society must be examined by the audit Committee elected 
by the general meeting, and the result of this examination must be communicated 
subsequently to the meeting. This same Committee of audit must also examine 
into the management of the propert^^ of the societ3", and the work carried out 
by it, at least once a year ; for this purpose it may call upon the Administrative 
Council and the Supervisory Council to supply all the information necessary. 
It ma3’ be noted that the Inspection of establishments and undertakings 
controls, through its inspectors, the activity of co-operative societies and ascertains 
if their activities are being carried on in accordance with their rules. 

The liability of the members in respect of the liabilities of the society does 
not exceed the amount of their shares, or, in addition, a fixed sum as stated in 
the rules. By the terms of the law a member cannot withdraw from the society 
before the last day of the financial year, and then only on condition of having 
given notice three months in advance. Members withdrawing are liable, jointly 
and severally with the remaining members, for the liabilities of the society 
undertaken before their withdrawal, for one year dating from the day of their 
resignation, unless a longer period is prescribed in the rules. To meet any losses 
that may be experienced by the society, a reserve fund must be formed, into 
which at least one fotuth of the annual profit must be paid; these first charges 
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on the net profit in favour of the reserve funds are made up to the value of the 
share capital; the members* dividend may not exceed 8 per cent, of the net 
profit. 

Certain fiscal exemptions are granted in Lithuania to co-operative societies 
and their unions. All co-operative credit societies and all co-operative insurance 
societies as well as co-operative labour societies and consumers* societies, provided 
the share capital does not attain 50,000 I Has, are exempt from license fees in 
virtue of former Russian laws still in force. Up to 1930 the Lithuanian law 
relating to taxes on incomes from commerce, manufacture, banking and trades, 
exempted from the payment of these taxes unions of co-operative societies of 
all types, all co-operative credit and farming societies, and all consumers' societies 
provided that the share capital in any case was less than 50*000 litas, as well 
as all co-operative societies doing business only with their own members, even 
if possessing share capital in excess of 50,000 litas. Since 1931 exemption from 
pajTiient of the income tax has been granted to co-operative societies and unions 
only in cases where the share capital was less than 50,000 litas ; societies and 
unions possessing share capital of 50,000 litas or more are not exempted, with 
the exception of those limiting their activities to their own members ; those not 
exempted are liable to a tax amounting to 8 per cent, of the net profit. Other 
undertakings and firms which are under the obligation of communicating their 
statements of receipts and expenditure to the Ministry of Finance must pay 16 
per cent, of the net profit. Some classes of co-operative societies further 
benefit by certain exemptions in respect of pa^mient of stamj) duties. 

III. — Co-OPERATIVK AORICUnTURAn SoClOTlE^S (PROPERTY SO CAEnED), CO¬ 
OPERATIVE :tIARKETINO SOCIETIES AND SOCIETIES FOR THE SUPPEY OF REQUISITES. 

As already stated (see Heading I) the first societies to be organised in in¬ 
dependent Lithuania were the consumers' societies. Nearly all these societies 
adopted the model rtiles, published in 1919 by the Department of Co-operation. 
By the terms of these rules, the object of consumers' societies is not merely 
to supply their members with the various consumption commodities and requi¬ 
sites for their work ", but also " to assist members in organising the sale of their 
products and in other wa3''S As the greater number of the members of these 
consumers'societies are small or family farmers, the supplies required are not 
merely articles for their own consumption but also farm requisites, fertilisers, 
seeds, concentrated feeding stuffs, farm implements, etc. In addition the society 
buys some part of the product of their labour. It will thus be seen that before 
the appearance in 1923* oi the fanning societies, the co-operative supply of farm 
requisites and, in part, the joint sale of farm products, were in the hands of the 
consumers’ societies and their unions. The most important among these was 
the “ Lietiivos Kooperaeijos Bendroviq S^unga " - the Union of Lithuanian 
Co-operative Societies - founded in 1920. 

Organisation of the farming societies began definitely in X923. A large 
number of these did not regara themselves as trading societies, and were regis¬ 
tered, in virtue of the law relating to associations not organised for profit, at the 
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office of the competent District head. By the terms of the rules, the purpose 
of a farming; society is to encourage the technical progress of agriculture by 
diffusing information on the scientific methods of agricultural production, by 
organising lectures and exhibitions, etc. Besides these purely educational pur¬ 
poses, the object of these societies is to assist their members and other farmers in 
the purchase of farm machines and implements, breeding animals, seeds and 
fertilisers, in making suitable installations for the grading of cereals, drjdng of 
fruit, service stations, etc. The financial structure of these societies has not 
been in any way properly adapted to all these purposes, and consequent!}- when 
trading operations were entered upon, the unsuitability of the societies became 
recognised and it became necessary to give them a structure resembling that of 
the consumers' co-operative societies. The agricultural trading societies pur¬ 
chased from farmers the product of their farming and sold chem fertilisers, and 
farm machines and implements. Some of them possessed warehouses similar 
to those belonging to the consumers' societies. In many localities, these socie¬ 
ties were working side by side with the consumers' societies, w^hich were, in part, 
cariydng on identical trading operations. The resulting overlapping in the 
sphere of co-operative purchase of farm requisites retarded the development 
of co-operative agricultural trading societies. In order to eliminate this over¬ 
lapping, the re-organisation of the two types of societies was undertaken in 1931. 
Amalgamation was effected of the consumers’ societies and the farming societies 
working in the same localities and carr3dng out in part identical trading oper¬ 
ations. The other organisations were left standing but under the new designation 
of " co-operative agricultural societies {zones ukio kooperatyva^i) in place of 
" farming societies " and consumers' societies. 

The Uniou of the co-operative consumers'societies - the “ lyietuvos K^oope- 
racijos Betidro'w’ii S^unga " - araalganjated with the Union of Lithuanian 
Co-operative Agricultural Societies - "Lietuvos 2 emes ‘O’kio Kooperat^wii S^- 
junga ". The new Union took the name of Lietuvos Zemes tJkio Kooperatyv^il 
S^uinga ", abbreviated to “ Lietukis The members of the Union of Co-opera¬ 
tive Consumers' Societies were affiliated with the " Lietukis ”. 

At the present time the Lietukis ", founded in 1923, is the only union of 
co-operative societies for purchase and sale. Up to 1929, the farming societies 
were grouped in two Unions, the Farmers' Union or " Lietuvos tTkininkii 
S%)unga " (from 192; onwards the Union of Fam ers' Co-operative Societies or 
" I/ietnvos tJkininkii Koopcratyvii S^'unga ") and the Union of Lithuania 
Agricultural Co-operative Societies or '‘Lietuvos Zemes tJkio Kooperatj’vii S^- 
junga This latter Union is a purely co-operative organisation, whereas the 
''Lietiivos Ukininkii Sfijunga" is a political group which until 1927 also carried 
on an economic activity in the sphere of co-operation. In the former 

Union transferred its economic activity to an organisation newly formed under 
the designation "Lietuvos Ukininkii Kooperat^wii S^unga" (Union of Co-oper¬ 
ative Societies of Lithuanian Farmers). Up to 1926, the year of the foundation 
of the Chamber of Agriculture, a body made responsible b}’' the Government for 
the development of agriculture, the two central unions gave their attention, 
besides trading in farm requisites and farm products, to the encouragement of 
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the technical progress and the development of agriculture. Their expeits deliv¬ 
ered lectures on agricultural questions, gave advice to cultivators on the use 
of mineral fertilisers, on the improvement of live slock, etc , supervised and di¬ 
rected trial plots on the farms of cultivators, etc. At the same time the organis¬ 
ation of co-operative dairies was actively carried out hy the Unions, with the 
result that these latter included, from the hist, not only the agricultural socie¬ 
ties but also the co-operative dair5dng societies. It proved in practice that 
the grouping of the dairies, as special t3q)es of co-operative society, with 
the unions of fanning societies did not give good results. For this reason the 
dairying societies were detached in 1926 from their respective central orgams- 
ations, and became independent institutions giouped in a Union of Co-operative 
Dairies. In this way since 1927, the Union of I^ithuanian Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies and the Union of Co-operative Societies of Lithuanian Farmers have 
become exclusivel3» Unions of Co-operative vSocieties for Purchase and Sale. In 
view of the fact that the activity of these tw^o unions extended in both cases 
over the whole of Lithuania, the resulting competition between them had a 
prejudicial effect on the development of the co-operative agricultural trading 
societies. Accordingly the Government in 1926 imtiated measures with the 
object of remedying this drawback. In 1929, the Union of Co-operative Societies 
of Lithuanian Farmers was forced to cease working, and from that time the 
Union of Lithuanian Co-operative Agricultural Societies (known as '%ietukis *') 
is the only Union of co-operative agricultural societies. In 1931, as previously 
stated, the Union of Co-operative Consumers’ Societies became associated with 
the "Lietiikis”. 

At the present time the Lietukis and the societies grouped under it supply 
farmers with tools, farm machines, fertilisers, seeds, concentrated feeds, house¬ 
hold wares, and in a word all requirements. On the other hand the Lietukis 
and the grouped societies buy from the farmers for resale cereals, pulse, clover 
seeds, linseed, fruits, etc. (For co-operative trading in eggs see under Heading IV). 
The Lietukis has leased from the Ministry of Agriculture two elevators, one at 
Kaunas and one at Siauliai, which enables it to supply cereals to the army and 
to export them. In the localities where co-operative agricultural societies are 
functioning, the Lietukis does not undertake trading operations, while on the 
other hand where no such societies are in existence it opens entrepdts and ware¬ 
houses and places itself in direct commercial relations with the farmers in the 
neighbourhood. The larger co-operative societies also often maintain branches 
and warehouses. At the present time it is open to any cultivator to enter into 
relations with a co-operative agricultural society for purchase and sale. 

It should be added that the Lietukis maintains certain factories for the 
preparation of flax fibre; to these the growers in the neighbourhood or even 
at some distance bring their flax to have it treated by improved methods. In 
addition, the Lietukis has leased a large mill with the view to providing its 
members with flour and bran ground from their own grain or to selHng these 
products to other parties. Since the beginning of 1933 the LietHkis has instituted 
with the “Pienocentras*" (see Heading IV) and the “Maistas” (see Heading VI) 
a share company for the working of a soap factory. 
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An important part is taken by the Lietukis in the trade in cereals, fertilisers, 
farm machines, coal, cement, sheet iron and sugar. Nearly the t^hole of the 
cereals bought by the x\xmy Commissariat is supplied by the Lietukis, In 1931 
and 1932, the quantity of wheat, r3"e and oats exported by the Lietukis was 
90 per cent, of the aggregate export of these products during the j'ears in question 
In 1931 the turnover resulting from the sale of chemical fertilisers amounted 
to more than 50 per cent, of the aggregate turnover relating to the same article 
throughout the country; in the case of farm machines more than 50 per cent* 
of the business in 1931 was done by the Lietukis. In IQ32 commodities were 
sold bj" the Lietukis to a total value of 38.85 million litas, including foodstuffs 
for 18.49 niillion, fertilisers for 5.39, and farm machines for 0.79 million litas. 

The financial position of the Lietukis is, in spite of the crisis, quite satisfactor3\ 
This wiU appear from the following table in respect of the main items shown 
on the balance sheet for 1931 and 1932 (millions of litas) : 


Owned capital of Lietukis . . . 

31-X11-1931 

. . 0.99 

3l-XII>-i932 

I-I 5 

Stocks in store. 

• • 3-44 

4-35 

Due to Creditors. 

. . 5.60 

5-29 

Due from Debitors. 

• • 1-99 

1 - 5.3 

Net profit. 

. . 0.13 

0.05 

Balance sheet total. 

. . 13.48 

12.93 

(Number of members. 

. . 114 

138) 


The membership of the co-operative agricultural societies constituting the 
Lietukis is almost entirely’' confined to small farmers and owners of medium 
sized farms. The large farmers have organised an agricultural trading society 
with headquarters at SZaunas. The capital of this society amounted at the end 
of 1931 to 552,021 litas; and in the same 3’ear its turnover was 479,839 litas. 

Up to 1932 there was in active working in the Territory” of :Memel a co¬ 
operative society for purchase and sale with 164 members and a turnover of 
3.5 million litas in 1931. In 1932 this society amalgamated with the Raiffeisen- 
Handelsgeseilschajt. 


IV. — Ca-OPERA.-TIVB DAmiBS. 

As already stated the organisation of co-operative dairies was begun in 1923. 
The natural and economic conditions, for example, the preponderance of small 
and medium- sized farms, mainly due to the agrarian reform, are especially 
favourable to the development of live stock breeding and with it to that of the 
dairjdng industry in Lithuania. The most serious obstacle encountered in the 
organisation of the first co-operative dairies was the want of capital, the result 
of the Russian and German inflations, and in consequence the State was obliged 
to provide financial assistance. The number of the co-operative dairies quickly 
rose from 20 in 1924 co 88 in 1925 and in 1926 to 196 including 82 steam dairies. 
It would have required too large capital stuns to extend the network of co-oper¬ 
ative dairies and to arrange for the delivery of milk to the very distant dairies. 
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and hence from 1927 installations for cream separation have been established, 
where tbe cream is separated and forwarded to the dairies for transformation 
into butter, these establishments had no equipment other than the separators, 
their installation did not press heavily on the farmers' budget. They belong 
either to the dairies which undertake to work them, or to societies which make 
contracts with neighbouring dairies for the deliveiy of the cream. The number 
of these separator centres rose rapidh" from 53 in 1927 to 400 in 192Q and to 
1868 in 1932. In 1932 there v/ere in Litliuania 363 co-operative dairies, including 
three in the Territory of Mem el. In addition to the co-operative dairies, about 
70 private dairies aie working in Wthuania, nearly 40 of which are in the 
Territory of Mem el. These arc engaged almost exclusivelj’' in the m anuf acture 
of cheese. 

0 r g ani s ati on and A ctivify of Co-op er ativ e Dairies. 

The capital required for the construction of buildings and purchase of 
machinery is obtained by borrowing from the hand Bank; in addition, the co¬ 
operative dairies which conform to the rules established by the Chamber of 
Agriculture obtain a subsidy. These sub,*^idies are small ir amount but are of 
great importance to these dairj^' societies as increasing their solvency. Members 
of the societ}' are liable in respect of the liabilities of the society for a fixed sum 
per head of dair}^ cows the milk of which is delivered to tbe dairy. At the 
time of admission the members are expected to pay registration fees and a 
certain sum per cow. In addition ever3’’ member undertakes to pay a supple¬ 
mentary" sum per dairy cow, to cover losses in the event of the financial resources 
of the society’’ not being suflScient to pay” the debts. Members undertake to 
deliver their entire milk production to the co-operative dairy, with the exception 
of the quantity- required for their own consumption. Non- members’ milk is 
also taken by the co-operative dairies. Suppliers deliver milk themselves to 
the dairy or to the separating establisJtmient and take back the skimmed milk. 
Payment is made each month and calculated according to the content in but- 
terfat of the milk, which is determined, as a rule, once a fortnight. Members 
are paid at a higher rate than non-members. In the majority” of cases the 
skimmed milk is returned free of charge to the suppliers. 

The management of the dairy” society” is in the ^nds of the Administrative 
Council the niembers of which frequently- receive a fee, especially if living at 
some distance fiom the headquarters of the society”. The accounts are usually 
kept by” a paid accountant. The technical staff of the co-operative dairies 
include a manager; the larger dairies also engage an assistant manager and a 
certain number of workpeople. The engagement of staff rests with the Admin¬ 
istrative Council. The dairy manager receives a fixed salary; he also receives 
free lodging, light, heating and dairy produce ; in many cases he also receives a 
premium per kilo of first quality butter produced. 

The I/ithuanian co-operative dairies are almost exclusively engaged in the 
manufacture of butter, for which is employed about equally either the cream 
supplied by- the separating centres or the milk supplied directly to the dairy. 
The majority of the steam driven dairies have an average production of 6,000 
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to 8,000 kgs. of milk per day. Nearh' all are provided with the most modern 
machinery- imported from Denmark, Sweden or Germany, with artesian wells, 
and ice-boxes, making practicable the manufacture of first quality butter. 
According to figures supplied by the '' Pienocentras Union (see later) the number 
of suppliers, including non-members, of the 263 co-operative dairies in working 
and of the 1,868 separating centres, in 1932 was 81,743 with 254,717 dairy cows, 
or more than 25 per cent, of the farms of Lithuania. The quantity of nidk 
supplied to all the dairies and separating centres in 1932 was 250.94 million kgs 
including 163.25 million kg. to the separating centres. With this milk 10.39 
million kg. of butter was manufactured, the average quantity of milk handled 
in 1932 by the steam dairies was 1,340,000 kg. and b}" the ordinary dairies 
431,000 kg. The development of the co-operative dairies in shown in the follow¬ 
ing I able : 


Num ber of milk suppliers per ^9=7 

1923 

1939 

1930 

1931 

1932 

Jair}'. 39 

54 

II6 

221 

262 

310 

Number of cows per dairy . . 135 

iSi 

369 

654 

794 

968 

Average quantity of milk sup¬ 
plied hy a supplier (kg.). 2,172 

2,951 

2.463 

2,59^ 

2,755 

3,064 


The reduction in the quantity of milk per supplier in 1929 is due to the 
dearth of fodders consequent on the poor harvest of 1928. 

Costs of production per kg. of butter varv naturally according to the quantit 
of milk handled. For example, in 1931, for the steam power dairies handling 
from 800,000 to 900,000 kgs. of milk, the costs amounted to i.oi /ifas per kg. of 
butter produced, for dairies having handled from i to 1.2 million kgs., to 0.81 
hfas, and for those which had handled from 1.8 to 2 million kgs. —to 0.77 //fas- 
In view of the drop in prices of butter in these last years (practically all the 
butter made in the co-operative dairies being exported) the dair}.^ societies have 
taken all possible means to reduce costs of production; the stipends of the 
members of the Administrative Council and the wages of emplo3"ees have been 
reduced; milk suppliers transport the butter themselves to the railway'- station, 
and the cream from the separating centre to the dairy, fetch the ice themselves 
for the ice-safes, etc. Moreover, dairies taking only small quantities of milk 
join with those among their neighbours which receive larger quantities and have 
improved equipment for the manufacture of butter; sometimes these dairies 
effect complete amalgamation, sometimes they amalgamate only for the purpose 
of butter making. 

At the present time the dairy societies operating in Lithuania are grouped 
in a single Union only - the Central Union of Dairy Societies of Lithuania 
(Centmline Lietmos Pieno Perdirbimo Bendroviu S^junga, abbreviated into Pie¬ 
nocentras'*). As previously stated (see Heading III) the dair>' societies had 
been organised by the Union of Lithuanian Co-operative Agricultural [Societies, 
and by the Farmers' Union. At the beginning of 1926 the dairy societies of the 
Farmers' Union separated from the Union and organised the “ Lietuvos Pieno 
Perdirbimo Bendrovin S^junga ”, or Union of the co-operative dairy societies of 
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lyithuania. At the end of the ^ame 3*ear the dairj" section of the Union of 
Uithtianian Co-opeialive Agriciiltuial Societies also withdrew from the Union of 
which it was an integral part and became an independent institution under the 
designation of Centraline Lietuvos Pieno Perdirbimo Bendroviii S^junga ”, 
abbreviated as Pienocentras The co-existence of these two Unions hindered 
the development of dairy co-operation, since both were in active operation over 
the whole of Lithuania. From 1926 steps were taken by the Govemnjent to 
remedy this overlapping. In 192S, the Union of Co-operative Daily Societies 
of Lithuania w'as obliged to suspend opeiations ; the dairy societies which had 
been grouped under it joined the Central Union of Co-operative Dairy Societies 
of Lithuania, or the " Pienocentras 

The Pienocentras establishes co-operative dairies in suitable places, distrib^ 
utes to the member societies machines, small casks, parchment paper, salt, etc. 
The technical instructors of the Central Union prepare plans and estimates of 
dairies to be established, its fitters set up the new machinery as required and 
examine and repair machinery in working. Its advisors in dairying visit the 
dairies and instruct the managers on technical points; the work of sinking the 
artesian wells is super\dsed by the Union’s experts, and its accountancy advisers 
visit the dairies to give assistance in organisation and book-keeping. 

In addition the Pienorentras organises courses for the managers of the 
separating centres, and gives encouragement to the periodicals etc. of the dairj^ 
industry. The most important function of the Pienocentras is the marketing 
of the butter manufactured b3’ the member dairy societies, alike on the export 
and the home market. Several warehouses are maintained hy the Union at 
Kaunas and at Memel for the sale of dair3’‘ products. Pasteurised milk is also 
supplied to the inhabitants of the provisional capital of Lithuania. Since a very 
small proportion onlj” of the butter manufactured bj’- the co-operative dairies is 
consumed in the countr3% the most important function of Pienocentras is to 
find markets abroad for the Lithuanian butter. It may be noted that prior to 
the introduction of State inspection, i. e,, up to x November 1927, inspection of 
butter for export was carried out by the Pienocentras itself. The Union has 
in fact contributed largel^^ thanks to the activity and initiative of the members 
of its x 4 dminibtrative Council, to the rapid introduction of butter inspection bj* 
the State as w?ell as to the prompt construction of modem cold storage plant in 
the port of ^Memel, through which all bucter exported is shipped. The establish¬ 
ment in 1932 of a scation for research work in regard to the appearance of defects 
or deterioration in butter is equally' due to the initiative of the Administrative 
Council of the Pienocentras. 

The development of the export ot butter by the Pienocentras is shown in 
the following table: 


Quantity exported in metric 

1927 


19*9 

1930 

1931 

193 !? 

tons. 

Quantity exported as percen¬ 
tage of all lAthuaniau 

551 

1375 

2810 

6027 

7461 

9281 

butter exported % . . . 

27 

59 

75 

89 

94 

96 
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From the above figures it is clear that there has been a steadily increasing 
export of butter by the Pienocentras and that this Union is becoming practically 
the sole exporter of Lithuanian butter. It may be noted that the progress, in 
spite of the crisis, of this industry in Lithuania is to be ascribed to the centralis¬ 
ation of the co-operative production and exportation of lithuanian butter in 
the hands of a single Union. 

The financial position of the Pienocentras may be ascertained from the 
examination of the most impoitant items of the balance sheet (expressed in 
millions of Idas) : 



1 January 

I January 

1 January 


1931 

1933 

1933 

Owned capital . . . 

.... 0.56 

1-35 

1.69 

Due to creditors . . 

.... 4-32 

2.12 

2.S2 

Due trom debtors . 

.... 2.77 

3-63 

2.40 

Net Profit ..... 

.... 0.15 

0.19 

0 .Z 2 

Balance- sheet total 

.... 6.09 

7.6S 

7-83 


Since 1929 the Pienocentras has also exported eggs. During the 3’ears 
1923-26, the co-operative export of eggs was efiected hy the regional I'nion of 
co-operative agricultural societies known as Ganiintojas at Siauliai. Eggs 
were delivered b}- 85 co-operative societies to the grading centres of that Union, 
which exported 3,655 thousand eggs in 1924, 3,725 thousand in 1925^ and 1,157 
thousand in 1926. In consequence of the want of experience of its managers, 
of the beginning of the price decline in 1926 on the world market, and for other 
reasons the Gamintojas " was obliged to suspend, in 1926, this branch of its 
activities. In the same 3"ear it became associated with the Liefukis. In 1929 
the Pienocentras proceeded to organise the co-operative trade in eggs. It is 

not necessarj^ to engage special eniploj-ees for collection of eggs; the farmers 

themselves can collect their eggs at the same time as their milk. Subsequent 
collection is carried out both by the agricultural co-operative societies and tbe 
consumers' co-operative societies. From the collecting centres, eggs are transpor¬ 
ted to the nearest grading centres where final grading and packing is effected. 
The Pienocentras effects the sale of eggs abroad or in its own warehouses of dair3" 
products. The development of the trade in eggs through the Piemcentras is 
illustrated b}" the following figures : 

192© 1931 1933 

Number of societies ^acting as collecting centres) .... 47 130 no 


Number of eggs purchased (in thousands).485 5615 980a 

Quantity of eggs exported (in thousands).360 48x5 8760 


In 1932 the figure representing the egg export of the Pienocentras formed 
nearly 20 per cent, of the total export figure of eggs from Lithuania during 
the year. In spite of the crisis and in spite of the decrease in this latter figure 
the Pienocentras was able in 1932 to increase its exports hy 82 per cent, as com¬ 
pared with 1931 and to occupy the leading place among exporters of Lithuanian 
eggs. 
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V. — Co-opkrative Credit Societies. 

For the first years of the revival ot the Lithuanian State, it proved necessary 
to reoiganise the whole credit system completely", as the capital of the formerly 
existing credit societies had been dissipated during the war in Russia or had disap¬ 
peared during the German inflation. The confidence of the public in this ty"pe 
ot co-operati\'e societies had been shaken bv the depreciation of the deposits 
which had been placed with these societies. Moreover the continual devaluation 
of the German currency introduced into the country- by the authorities of the 
occupation tended to prevent persons who had money to invest from placing it 
in co-operative credit establishments. Finally^ during the first y-ears that followed 
the proclamation of Lithuanian independence, the fact that the existence of the 
State itself was in danger, was also very far from favourable to the development 
of this ty-pe of co-operative societies. During the period of inflation, too, the 
farmers did not require credit. The introduction in October 1922 of a stabilised 
currency - the Litas ~ removed the most important of these obstacles to the 
development of co-operative credit. But as a consequence of the depreciation 
of the Russian and German currencies the financial resources of the country 
considerably diminished, while the possibility- of obtaining foreign credits was 
nil, on account of the unstable political situation of Lithuania at that time. 
The shortage of working capital made itself felt, and the necessity- of forming 
co-operative credit societies was recognised by^ all, and especiolly- by- the farmeis. 
It was found, on forming the societies, that there w-ere numerous applications 
for loans and very- few^ deposits made. The Government was not at the time 
in a position to place funds at the disposal of the societies for the formation of 
capital. To meet these ditficullies, at least in part, the members were themselves 
obliged to constitute the resources immediately- required for the society- and 
accordingly they- paid up their shares on enrolment. The co-operative credit 
societies also obtained advances from the Lithuanian Bank of Co-operation and 
from the Central Bank of the Farmers' Union (the Farmers' Central Bank). 
As soon as the societies began to make loans to their members, deposits were 
immediately- made, and the societies were then in .a position to apply for advances 
to the Bank of Issue, to the savings banks, and, later, to the Land Mortgage 
Bank. 

Up to 1927 the co-operative credit societies were constituted in accordance 
with model rules prepared by the Inspection of Credit Institutions and Co-oper¬ 
ative vSocieties at the Ministry of Finance, which since 1932 has become the 
Inspection of Establishments and Undertakings presenting accounts for public 
audit. Provisions was made in the rules, in addition to the granting of credit 
to members, for trading operations, such as supply of fertilisers, and activities 
meeting the moral and social needs of the uiembers. Each member is expected 
to pay- up one share, on an average 25 liias, on his enrolment, and to undertake 
a liability up to double the total of the credit opened for him. The co-operative 
credit societies accept deposits from any quarter, but only members can obtain 
loans. Loans are granted for a period not exceeding 18 months and on condition 
of being ntihsed for the purposes indicated by the borrower. The rural co-oper- 
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ative credit societies make loans against the deposit of securities. Recovery 
of loans not paid on expirj^ is effected by the municipal authorities of the com¬ 
munes or by the police according to a very simple form of procedure, in virtue 
of a former Russian law still in force. 

In 1927, and on the initiative of the Ministry of Agriculture, a beginning 
was made with the organisation of agricultural credit banks, callea “ communal 
These banks differ from the co-operative credit banks in the following respects : 
thej" are prohibited b^' their rules from undertaking trading operations and 
also from any acti\uties for the non-material interests of their members, for 
example, from founding libraries, making grants to periodicals, etc. The activit3' 
of each bank is limited to the commune in which it is established ; membership 
is open to the farmers of the commune holding more than 2 hectare.^ of land ; 
one member of the Administrative Council and one substitute member must be 
elected from among the members of the agricultural council or their substitutes. 

In connection with the formation of communal banks, and with the 
endeavours of the Government to strengthen the financial activity' of the rural 
co-opeiative credit societies, there were issued in 1928 b> the Council of Ministers 
" Regulations relating to the formation of foundation capital of agricultural co¬ 
operative credit societies In \drlue of these regulations, advances are made 
b}’ the Public Treasury to the agricultural co-operative credit societies, for the 
formation of their foundation capital. The rate of interest on these advances 
is 3 per cent, and repayment must be effected during the 13 subsequent 3’ears, 
the first payment being due at the end of the sixth year. The co-operative 
credit societies receiving advances in this viray are expected to undertake, ipter 
alia, not to operate except within the limits of the commune in which they have 
their headquarters, not to pay any remuneration to members, of the Adminis¬ 
trative Council until the total of the loans granted b\' the society' amounts to 
100,000 litas. The member of the Adnrinistrative Council who keeps the books 
of the societj^ may recei'^^e the salary provided for on the budget; further, the 
rate of interest, including the commission, to be charged b}’’ the co-operative 
societies for the loans made them must not exceed 12 per cent. 

The following figures may serve to give some idea of the position of the 
rural co-operative societies, without taking into account the agiicultural credit 
co-operative societies of the Territory of jMemel:— 


Capital owned by the societies (in 

31 December 
1930 

31 December 

1931 

31 December 

1933 

millions of litas). 

5.22 

6.08 

6.98 

Deposits (in millions of litas) . . . 

17-13 

20.86 

21.19 

Debts to ]^nks (in millions of Utas). 

8.94 

12.13 

■ 12.35 

I^oans granted (in millions of litas). 

31-70 

40.52 

41.66 

Number of societies. 

287 

285 

292 


The position of the I^thuanian rural co-operative credit societies is sounds 
Of their borrowers 95 per cent, are cultivators, whose holdings are relatively 
lightly indebted. In addition, the supplementary liability, equal to half the 
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amount of the credit opened foi each of the nearly 80,000 members, constitutes 
a special guarantee for the securit3’‘ of the deposits and of the other forms ot 
capital. 

Up to 1929 the Wthuanian co-operative societies of agricultural credit 
apart from those e'cisting on the Territory’ of Memel, belonged to two Central 
Unions : the Bank of Lithuanian Co-operation - “ Lietuvos Kooperacijos Ban¬ 
kas " - and the Central Farmers’ Bank - " Centralinis tTkininkii Bankas In 
consequence of unsuccessful operations for the account of the Farmers’ Union 
the Central Farmers’ Bank was obliged in 1929 to go into liquidation. At the 
present time, the majoritj" of rural co-operative credit societies in working are 
attached to the Lithuanian Bank of Co-operation, founded in 1020. Among 
the members of this Bank, however, there are included not merely the co-oper¬ 
ative credit societies, but also co-operative consumers' societies and other co¬ 
operative societies. The share to be subscribed by the member societj^ is 500 
litas ; the liabilitj^' of each member tor the operations of the Central Union amounts 
to double the value of the credits which, in case of need, might be advanced to 
anj" one of them by the Bank. Apart from its financial functions, the Bank 
also assists the agricultural credit co-operative societies by giving them instruc¬ 
tions and guidance, and by supervising and co-ordinating their activity. 

The following figures will illustrate the acti\dty of the Bank of Lithuanian 
Co-operation :— 



3 z December 
1930 

31 December 
1931 

31 December 
1933 

Number of members (includ¬ 
ing the co-operative 

credit societies) . . - 

255 (181) 

221 (173) 

205 (165) 

O^^Tier capital (millions of 

litas).. • 

0,61 

0.05 

0.65 

Deposits. 

6.3 

6.9 

6.0 

Debts at the Banks. , , . 

0.3 

1-4 

I.O 

Loans granted. 

6.3 

6.9 

6.0 

Balance sheet total.... 

T 0.2 

10.7 

9.1 


In the Territory of Memel aie found co-operative credit societies of the 
Raiffeisen tj^e, organised before the war. In 1932 there were 39 of these. The 
position of these Raiffeisen co-operative societies was as follows on the 31 De¬ 
cember of 1929, 1930 and 1931 respectivelj":— 

3J December 31 December 31 December 
1929 Z930 1931 

Share capital ia miUioas of litas). 0.19 0.26 0.30 


Deposits. 14,2 17.3 18.7 

Debts to Banks. 4.26 4.88 6.11 

Doans granted.17.08 20.89 23.47 


In 1923 'l^he Raifieisen co-operative societies of the Territory of Memel 
founded a central Bank “ Raifieisenbank A. G. ”, which as a rule makes advances 
to members in the form of current account. 
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VI. — Other Agricultural Cooperative Organisations. 

Among the other agricultural co-operative organisations, the most important 
are the Breeders* Associations. In 1932, there were three societies of cattle 
breeders, three of horse-breeders, one of pig breeders, and one of poultrj’ and 
small stock breeders. The number of these societies is ver5'' limited as their 
activity in each case is extended over the whole countr3’'. Their most important 
work is the keeping of herd books. The Herd Testing Associations work in 
close touch with the Cattle Breeders' societies ; in 1931-32 there were 145 societies 
including 2,919 herds and 33,661 cows under test. The five first testing associa¬ 
tions were founded in 1923. This type of agricultural co-operative societies did 
not exist in Lithuania tefore tha war. All the Breeders' societies work in close 
contact with the Kaunas Chamber of Agriculture which super\ 4 ses and co-ordin¬ 
ates their activity. 

Among agricultural co-operative societies of less importance there should be 
mentioned (figures in brackets show those registered up to i Januarj’- 1933) : 
apiculturists' societies (17), co-opeiative societies for the joint use of farm machines 
and implements (109; ,and a Central Insurance Union or « Kooperacija ) This 
last acts as a co-operative fire insurance society. The membership is drawn 
mainly from the family farming class and fion? the existing co-operative societies. 
For 1932 the capital insured amounted to 30 million 

It will be seen from the preceding account that co-operation plays an impor¬ 
tant part in nearly all blanches of agriculture in T^thuania. The production of 
bacon - Lithuania having become in recent j^ears one of the main suppliers of 
bacon to the British market - and the sugar industry are alone in being in the 
hands of share companies, the “ Maistas " and the ** Lietuvos Cukrus " respectiveljL 
The/'Maistas" has four large modem establishments for the preparation of 
bacon and the Lietuvos Cukrus'’ established in 1931 the leading sugar refinery 
in Lithuania. At the present time, the ]^rinistr>’ of .Agriculture is the largest 
shareholder of the two limited companies, but the number of shares held by the 
farmers is on the increase ?nd with time the^^ will acquire the greater proportion 
of the shares of these companies. When pajonents to the farmers are made 
by the Maistas ", the company keeps 3 litas per pig delivered and hands over 
shares foi the value of the stun retained. The payments of the Lietuvos 
Cukrus ” to the beet growers are made in a similar waj". 

VII, — The Council of Lithuanian Co-operative Societies. 

The first Congress of Lithuanian co-operati\^e societies was held in March 
1920. The second Congress, which was held in May 1922, passed a resolution 
for the formation of a directing organ of Lithuanian co-operative societies. 
In the same year, the Lietuvos Kooperatvytt Taiyba " (Council of Lithuanian 
Co-operative Societies^ began to function. Its activities include: examination 
of questions of common interest on the subject of co-operation, co-ordination 
of the activity of the societies, advisory and inspecting functions, the organisation 
of courses in co-operation, the summoning df congresses of all the Lithuanian 
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co-operative societies, the representation and protection of the inteiests of the 
societies as against any action of the public authorities. At the present time 
the Council includes among its members the I^ietukis the Pienocentras ”, 
the " Lietuvos Kooperacijos Bankas”, the Insurance Union Kooperacija 
The Council publishes a monthly review '' Talka ” (Common Toil) and a popular 
paper Bendras Barbas” (WorK:in common). The Council of Lithuanian Co¬ 
operative Societies, it may be added, belongs to the International Co-operative 
Alliance and represents its societies at international congresses of co-operation. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 

SeEborf Prof. Dr. W. and Hesse Prof. Dr. P.: Grundriss der landwirtschaftlichen 
Marktlehre. Berlin, Verlagsbuchhandlung P. Parey. 1932, pp. XII and 351. 

[The appearance of a book on the science of agricultural marketing may be 
regarded as a sign of the times, an index marking the present phase of world eco¬ 
nomic development. 

At the period of transition from the war to tlie peace economy when for more 
than four years European agricidtural production remained greatly reduced, all efforts 
were directed towards restoration by every available means of agricultural resources 
and towards an increased agricultural production. Thus it was the problem of pro¬ 
duction and of increased production that mainly occupied the attention of statesmen 
in fra m i ng the different measures which arose out of the agrarian policy. 

In 1919 Prof. Seedorf, with whose name the whole movement of the scientific 
organisation of agricultural work in Germany immediately after the war was connec¬ 
ted, published his book: ” The Improvement of Agricultural Work and the Better 
Training of Agricultural Workers with special reference to the Taylor system ”, wherein 
he makes the foUowirg remark: “ The human labour force is today the only 
assured and unassailable possession left to us in Germany... A complete and thorough 
investigation of the whole sphere of agricultural vrork is required. ” The ideas to 
which expression was given by Seedorf in this book took practical effect in the estab¬ 
lishment of institutes for research on agricultural production directed towards increas¬ 
ing the efficiency of human labour on the land (i). 

The importance of the problem of production on the international plane is 
briefly expressed in the resolution taken in 1920 by the International Labour Office 
for the initiation of an enquiry into the world economic production and for “ the stim¬ 
ulation in the words of its late brilliant Director, Albert Thomas, in the preface 
to this enquiry (Vol. I, 1923, p. 12) of the work of all the industrial classes with 
the object of obtaining a better return and in this way the making good of the 
deficiencies in production from which the whole world is suffering. ” 

The fate that befell this enquiry, which is embodied in three large volumes, was 
a strange one, since in the actual course of the investigations on the failure of pro¬ 
duction, there supervened a quite unexpected dev^opment in economic life, namely, 
that the insufficiency of the volume of production has suddenly become transformed 
into a well-marked over-production, with the consequence that the problem has 
become from this time forward not the development of production but rather the 

(i) See the publication of the International Institute of Agriculture : VOrganisation SciefUifijite dtc 
TravaU Agriede en Eurofre, 1931 . 
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crisis in respect of the marketing of agricultural products As a result of the appli¬ 
cation of improved methods of work, production increased in 1925 in a proportion 
var}’ing from 16 to 18 per cent, of the level of 1913, while the growth of population 
over the same period of time was only 5 per cent (Memorandum on Production 
and Trade. League of Nations, Prepared by the Preparator>^ Committee of the 
International Economic Conference. Geneva, 1926, p. 5). 

This situation has become since that date much aggravated According to tSe 
Statistical Yearbook of the League of Nations 1932-33 (p. 16S), the world trade which 
in 1929 amounted to 68,641,000,000 dollars had fallen in 1932 to 26,611,000,000 dollars, 
in other words, the interstate trading relations declined in the course of those four 
years by more than 60 per cent. Nearly half of this regression in world trade is due 
to the price decline, while the other half is a direct consequence of the contraction in 
the volume of trade. 

There has been no improvement in 1933. On the contrary, if the value of the 
world trade in 1929 be taken as 100, the imports in July 1933 are found to be reduced 
to 34 and the exports in the same month to 35 (Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. 
League of Nations. No. 9, September 1933, p. 344). 

The whole development of trade, instead of pursuing the pre-war course, has 
thus been undergoing during these latter years a very perceptible shrinkage. As was 
remarked by the Conference of Experts of the League of Nations for the prepara¬ 
tion of the Second International Economic Conference in January 1933 : “ Every one 
wants to sell and no one wants to buy 

In consequence of this state of affairs, much more careful attention is given than 
before by different institutions to economic conjunctures, to periodical fluctuations and 
in general to organisation of the market. 

A number of books of an imofficial nature dealing with the problems of the 
organisation of agricultural markets have also appeared within recent years, such 
are, for example, the volumes published by Sering, Beckmann, Asmis, Hesse, etc. See- 
dorf himself, the pioneer of Taylorism as applied to German agriculture, and Hesse 
his assistant and former co-worker at the Pommritz Institute, have now realised the 
necessity for turning their attention away from the factors of scientific production 
and of focussing it at present on the marketing of agricultural products. 

As an introduction to the general problem of the scientific conduct of marketing, 
a brief but clear description is given of the economic evolution of the market from 
its origin in the family economy down all the successive stages of the foundation of 
towns and markets in mediaeval times, up to the emergence of the modem economy 
under which agricultural products, in order to find a market, have to pass often very 
far from their place of origin, and even to traverse continents. With the aid of the 
available figures and the concrete facts, the effects are shown on the sale of agricult¬ 
ural products of the population factor, the changes in the numbers and density of 
population, the decrease in income or more precisely in the purchasing power of that 
part of the income set for aside the satisfaction of food requirements. It is seen that 
in consequence of the facts stated the consumer turns towards the cheaper products 
of inferior quality. 

Production of and demand for agricultural commodities develop independently, 
each pursuing its own course without any harmonious adaptation of the one to the 
other. The pre-war regulating force which intervened more or less satisfactorily in the 
relations of supply and demand and held the balance, as it were, between the demand 
of the world market and the supply from international production, is now practically 
non-existent, unless indeed the scientific principle of a planned economy replaces it. 
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In consequence the position is tliat either there is a production which far outstrips 
the demand for agricultural products, or the reduced demand, or rather the reduced 
market capacity, falls far below the volume of production. Just now it would appear 
that both these phenomena are present, and thus it is that as a result of ** the im« 
perfection of human reason ", to quote Descartes, or of “ human folly ", as the author 
sa^"s (p. 8), the whole world organism of econom}" has gone to pieces. 

* The study of the characteristics of the different geographical zones of agricultural 
production on the national and international plane, and the analysis of the c h a n ges 
that liave come about in the economic structure in the different countries, particularly 
the importing countries which after the war noticeably reduced their demand for agri¬ 
cultural products on the world market, are carried out by the authors with extraor¬ 
dinary erudition and lucidity. " There is fundamentally but little prospect "they say ^ 
" of a closer coincidence between production and the absorption capacity of the market 
being brought about again by natural means. This is the less probable seeing that 
the decline in the rate of increase of population in many countries seems to be de¬ 
finitely continuing, and that the food supply requirements accordingly do not on the 
whole increase to the same extent as formerly. In our opinion, it is only by State 
measures, and hence by artificial inter\^ention, that production can be brought into 
economic relations with market demands. " (p. 63). 

Following on the study of the objective factors that influence the organisation of 
the market and the price formation, special attention is given to the economic activity 
of man on the market, often puzzling in its manifestations and containing unkno\\Ti 
elements, the commercial transactions of farmers in their capacity as dealers, and 
the part taken hy co-operative associations in economic life. (Questions of trade mon¬ 
opoly, tariffs, quotas and in general the place of the State in public life are treated 
with due regard for the interests of the whole community. 

The dominating idea of the writers is that the present disintegration of the world 
economic relations, and the difference in levels between the price of agricultural pro¬ 
ducts on the national market and on the world market, are causing serious hindrance 
to the economic progress of society. " Although to-day, in consequence of economic 
and political measures taken, the level of national prices frequently, as in Germany, 
shows a divergence from those on the world market, and price formation is effected 
independently with the help of political factors, this state of things can hardly be 
regarded as a permanent situation. A radical change in the present day phenomena 
of the home and international markets would quite naturally stimulate the classes 
interested in trade movement of commodities to endeavour to obtain closer relations 
with the world market. Given the confusion of prices on the world market such a 
rapprochement does not present any special interest. " (p. 305). 

The writers do not cherish the vain hope of suggesting a panacea for the normal 
re-establishment of agricultural trade. Their penetrating analysis however may prove 
a stimulus to the investigation of the positive causes of the prevalent disorder in trade 
and may largely contribute to form a sound judgment on all the problems of the agri- 
cultuml market which at the present time are vexing countries and continents]. 

M. T. 

Sorokin, Pithum A. Zeumerman, Cari,r C. and Gaipin. Chari^s J. A Systematic 
Source Book in Bural Sociology, The University of Minnesota Press, Mineapolis, Llinn. 
1932, Vols. 3. 

The combined effort of three well known authorities in the field of rural sociology 
in the U, S. A. has produced a work whicli is a very valuable contribution to the 
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literature on that subject. As the title of the work itself implies, the purpose of 
the three large volumes vhich constitute it is not to advance new theories or to lay 
down new principles of rural sociology. In the words of the authors themselves this 
extensive work is intended chiefly to furnish students of rural economics with as much 
information as can be gathered on the subject from European, Asiatic and American 
historical and scientific literature ; and the authors have drawn upon the most ancient 
as well as from contemporary sources In fact the first part of Vol. I may be con- 
sideied a compendiimi of the ancient and early history of rural sociology, dealing, as 
it does in the first chapter, with ancient Oriental, Greek and Roman documents; 
while the second chapter deals with the history of rural sociology from the 14th to 
the 19th century. The second part of the same volume deals \vith wthe details of 
the external and more formal characteristics of the sociological organisation of rural 
life », i. e. the fundamental difi:erences between the rural and urban worlds, the ecology 
of the rural habitat, the differentiation of the rural population into cumulative com¬ 
munities and functional associations, the social stratification of the agricultural popu¬ 
lation, the mobility of the rural population, the fundamental type of rural aggregates. 

Volume II deals -with the rural social world from the point of view of its institu¬ 
tional, functional and cultural characteristics. Taking the family as basic institution, 
the authors examine in detail all forms of social, political and economic associations 
of the rural population. Politics, religion, art, culture among the rural classes are 
carefully studied. The influence of urbanisation and of rural-urban reactions are dealt 
with in an interesting chapter on criminality, immorality and intemperance. Com¬ 
parative data between conditions in cities and in the countrj’' testify to the superior 
moral code of the rural population as a whole. Like the first volume so this volume 
is enriched by quotations from the foremost writers on sociological, political and eco¬ 
nomic matters, which make reading not less interesting than enlightening. 

Volume III is an analytical study of the physical characteristics of the rural popu¬ 
lation. Whenever necessary, the authors discuss the relative merits of rural as com¬ 
pared with urban life. Thus prevailing ailments, tendency to special diseases and 
reaction to them, birth, vitality and mortality rates as well as suicidal and mur¬ 
derous tendencies in cities and country are extensively dealt with. All this material 
is treated in several long chapters full of statistics and indices. The second part of 
this volume is chiefly dedicated to the study of rural urban relationships, every aspect 
of which is illustrated by quotations from the best w’orld authorities. An index 
concludes the work while ample bibliographical references are given in numerous 
footnotes throughout the three volumes. 

Mitfeilungen atts dem InUrnaiionahn Laiidwirischafis- Institut in Rom, Berlin, 
P. Parey, 1933. I- Jahrgaiig, Heft i (To be published about S times a year. Annual 
subscription, Aptil-March. Km. 12). 

The German edition of the International Review of Agriculture had to be suspended 
at the end of 1930, However, through the courtesy of the 3 tlinistry of Agriculture 
of the Reich, it has been possible to keep former readers of the German edition in touch 
with the activities of the Institute by the regular publication of abstracts of the Instit¬ 
utes’ bulletins in the journal Berichte ilber Landwirtsckafi which is published at Berlin 
under the auspices of the Ministry. This information service, which, according to the 
general character of Berichte, lays a particular stress on economic problems, has been 
further developed, and is now also being published as a separate issue of the Berichte 
under the title “ Mtteilungen aus dem Internationale Landwirtschafts-Institut'*. The 
first number of this periodical publication contains as a new important feature the 
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beginning of a current Inti'rnatiohal Bihhogvathy ot Agy^cidtitral Econortucs, which 
compiled by the Chief Librarian of the Institute on the basis of book and periodical 
material received regularly in the library of the Institute, which is one of the largest 
and most representative agricultural libraries of the world. A bibliography of inter¬ 
national scope on agriailtural economics has not existed heretofore. There is little 
doubt that the material contained in this new bibliography will be of couvsiderabk 
value for all research workers and agricultural economists in the different coimtries 
Every effort is made to render the compilation as complete as possible, but at the 
same time to eliminate material of secondary importance. Xot only books and 
separate pamphlets are listed, but also articles in periodicals, as far as the bibliogra- 
pher may prevsume that the information contained therein will be of permanent interest 
to the research worker. News of purely transitor>" intere.st is excluded. The titles 
are given in the original language, translations being added for the less known idioms 
in one of the recognised world languages. Completeness and accuracy of bibliogra¬ 
phical details facilitate the search for the originals The field of agricultural economics 
is covered in the broadest sense, including agricultural policy, land tenure, internal 
colonisation, credit, cooperation, insurance, marketing, prices, taxation statistics, 
farm labour, farm management, farm accoimtancy, agricultural geography and history, 
rural education and sociology, etc. The bibliography is systematically arranged and 
author and geographical indexes will be supplied at the end of each volume. It may 
be hoped that the Institute may later on be in a position to take over itself the 
publication of this bibliography and to develop it by including also tne technical 
branches of agriculture, where a need for a quick comprehensive and international 
indexing ser\-ice of world’s literary production is also much needed, although good 
partial bibliographies for various practical topics do already exist. The amount of 
research work as published in the great number of scientific publications of the 
different countries of the world is so overwhelming, that an international key to it, in 
the form of a current International Bibliography of Agriculture, becomes a \dtal 
necessity. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 


Books. 


Eco^wmics. 

lUrcras-KREDiT-GBSErwc^^ Berlin. Le d^veloppement ^conomique de 
rAll^magne pendant le premier semestre de 1933. Rapport prdsent^ par la Reichs- 
Rredit-Gesellschaft Aktiengesellschaft. Berlin, Reichsdruckerei, 1933. 7^ P* 

Wakrbn, P. and P. A. Pearson. Prices. New York, Wiley, 1933. 386 p. (The 
price series)* 


Agricultural Statistics, 

iNtESNAXIONAL federation OF MASTER COTTON SPINNERS* AND MANUFACTURERS* 
ASSOCIATIONS. International cotton statistics of the consumption of cotton for half 
year ending 31st July, 1933, and stocks of cotton in spinners* hands on i^t August, 
i 933 i with previous figures for comparison. Manchester, [Evans,] 1933. 28 p. 
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Gijsei<man & Steup. Kof5.e statistiek voor Xederlandsch-Indie voor bet jaar 
1033- Soerabaja, [i933]- 25 p. 

[Co&e statistics in the Dutch Indies] 

Co-operation. 

OPFICE COOPgRATiF BEEGE. BruxeeEES. Compte rendu du congr^s a 

Anvers Ics 17 et 18 Juin i933- Bruxelles, i933- 186 p. 
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Baird, P. and C. D. Benner. Ten years of federal intermediate credits. Wa¬ 
shington, D. C., The Brookings institution, 1933. XVI, 416 p. 

WiEDEN, und P. Nonhoff. Das landwirtschaftliche Schuldenregelungsgesetz 
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Voovs, A. C, DE. De trek van de plattelandsbe volking in Nederland* Groningen, 
Wolter, 1933- 2 v. 
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Bxjdapesi^. Kereskedei«mi fis IPARKAMARA. Ungatns Handel und Industrie 
im Jahre 1932. Budapest, [Pester Doyd-Gesellschaft,] 1933- 19^ P* 

Grand Duend de Duxembotog, Chambre de commerce Rapport sut la 
situation de Tindustiie et du commerce cn 1932 • Duxembourg, Impr. dc la Cour, 
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POPULATION DEVELOPMENT, WHEAT PRODUCTION 
AND WHEAT TRADE OF THE WORLD 

The present study is almost exclusively based on the publications of the 
International Institute of Agriculture at Rome (Internationa^ Yearbook of Agri¬ 
cultural Statistics, etc.) In the case of lacunae occurring and for purposes of com¬ 
parison the official statistics of the different countries have been utilised. The 
figures have been established with all the accuracy that is practicable, but 
it is of course impossible to exclude all sources of error, as even at the present 
day the data for large areas of Asia, Africa, etc., are more or less uncertain. 
A correct idea of the actual position of the w’orld wheat market may houever 
be obtained from the data that have been utilised, 

{A) THE SIGNIFICANCE OF POPULATION DEVELOPMENT FOR WORLD 
WHEAT PRODUCTION AND FOR THE WORLD TRADE IN WHEAT. 

When any attempt is made at a comparison of the views and opinions 
expressed in regard to the world economic crisis by persons well qualified 
either by their knowledge of economic theory" or by their practical experience 
of economic questions, the conclusion* reached is that the explanations put 
forward alike of the nature and of the causes of the crisis are highly contra¬ 
dictory. Some authorities are of the opinion that the present disruption of 
the world economic structure is, although of greater magnitude, merely one 
among such crises as have constant!}' been observed in the fluctuation of the 
economic cycle. Their firm conviction is that there is no ground for economic 
pessimism, and further that once the present distress is overcome there will 
be a readjustment in the direction of progress greater than any so far within 
the experience of mankind (J.M. Keynes). Others see the final cause of the 
catastrophe in the shrinkage of gold production and in the accumulation 
of gold in some few countries. Others again connect it with the exhaustion 
of the national and international credit sources, with the impairment of moral 
forces, a crisis in confidence, a factor as indispensable for modern economic 
organisation as is the physical volume of the gold supply. Other authorities 

NoxB, — The IntemaiionaH RevietP of AgfkuUure is glad to publish the follo^ug interesting 
nxonogtaph by Ptoi. HBNimcBiANN. At the same time it should be understood that for the opinions 
oqiressed and the conclusions reached the author is alone responsible. 
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Aie equallj' convinced that the basic cause is an ill-directed production without 
corret?ponding marketing possibilities. To these various explanations may be 
added the diflfering points of view which the students of the special conditions 
of the individual countries are impelled to adopt. Still more contradictoiy’ 
and bewildering is the multiplicity of counsels as to the remedying of the 
agricultural crisis (i). 

It is not the intention of the present writer to add any new theory to 
all those in existence as to the connection between the general economic crisis 
and the agricultural crisis. There are however certain facts and events of 
a national and international order occurring within the economic framework 
of post-war agriculture to which attention may be drawn, since, although so 
far but little account has been taken of these, they will, in all probability, 
prove to be determining factors for the general agricultural situation in the 
future, whatever may be the outcome of the world economic crisis. We are on 
the threshold of far-reaching structural changes, indeed of a reconstruction 
of the agricultural bases of the world economy, a reconstruction which will 
have a decisive influence not only on the direction of agricultural develop¬ 
ment, but also probably on the foundations of the entire superstructure of 
world economy (a). 

In any discussion of changes in the structure of world agriculture, the 
mind naturally turns first to the great technical advances that have been 
achieved within the last decade in the overseas and other competing agricul¬ 
tural countries, advances which are everywhere the subject of comment and 
the effects of which are fairly generally considered to be a factor in the 
continuous fall in agricultural prices. Among such there come to mind the 
introduction of tractors, disc ploughs and the combined harvester-thresher, 
and generally the so-called complete mechanisation of the overseas cereal 
growing areas; the measures for reduction of costs and increase of yields and 
especially for the improvement of marketing organisation, all measures by which 
the overseas countries during the post-war period took the world by surprise. 
In the land of " unlimited possibilities " new marvels of technique were accom¬ 
plished daily. Hence it is in no way astonishing that with the apparently end¬ 
less series of problems to be solved daily it is not observed, or there is no 
wish to observe, that the foundation on which these valiant and costly projects 
are being reared has already become unsound and that in places it is giving 
way to a serious extent. Full recognition should be accorded of the rapidity of 
advance in agricultural technique of the past decade, with the striking devel¬ 
opment brought about in the quantity and quality of products placed on the 
agricultural market; but in spite of all such progress, the factors decisive for 
the future shaping of the agricultural situation are not to be found among the 
chaises on the supply side of the market. The decisive facts are discover¬ 
able rather in the fundamental changes which have taken place on the side 

(1) BaxNsuAmr, Ur. tst.:«Sc hi cfcsalsfragen imd Zukunftsanfgalaen der deutsdiea I^divirtscihaft». 
Mltieiluzigm der Deaiscjhen Xiaiidwirtsdialisge^djaft, 47. Jakcgang, 1932, 8. 108. 

(2) Ibid. 
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of demand, in the sudden check in the population increase i)recisely in the 
importing countries on the world market (i). 

The statistician E. Kahn observes and not without reason, that the 
phase of our economic history covering the climax of capitalism seems un¬ 
imaginable without a large contemporarj* increase of population. There was 
so to speak a race betw^een population and production, in which population 
increase nearly always had a short start of production. It seems not to be 
a chance coincidence but a relation of cause and effect that in the period of 
the slow moving beginnings of capitalism it took nearly 500 years - from 1350 
to 1S20 - for the population of Europe to increase from 100 to 200 millions, 
whereas some eighty years have been enough, in the period of the climax of 
capitalism, to raise these 200 to 400 millions. 

The natural growth of the population, or in other words, of consumers, 
had thus apparently brought about almost automatically a wellnigh unlimited 
expansion of the market, for with the exception of the increased numbers in 
Eastern Europe, all these millions appeared as new purchasers on the market 
for agricultural products. For a long time now however there has been a 
decided slackening in this tendency- towards increase. Population has, so to 
speak, dropped out of the race, and according to the investigations of eminent 
statisticians there is now in \new a stationary condition or even a decline 
of population, while production goes on unchecked, or at least " slowing 
down ” is as yet hardl}" noticeable. Although this phenomenon does not 
yet appear to find confirmation from any superficial surve}’ of the population 
development in the different countries and in the world, a closer study 
reveals that the position is that of a declining population and we are not aware 
of it simply because an absolute increase is still going on. This increase ac¬ 
tually’ continues, in spite of the fact that the average, taking all countries to¬ 
gether, of three children to a household, the number calculated as essential 
for the maintenance at the same level of the world population, has for some time 
no longer been attained. The explanation lies in the fact of the abnormal 
age-grouping of the population in the countries most important for the popula¬ 
tion movement as well as in the diminished death rate. The phenomenon of 
the decline in the birth rate is an international one, and this transition from 
an increase to a decline in the numbers of mankind marks a decisive turning 
point in the economic history’^ of the peoples belonging to the European and 
American civilisation. The Slav peoples have gone so far in conscious birth 
restriction that the end of the natural increase of population seems to be 
within sight. 

Only’ a very dim idea can be formed of the population movement in the 
Par East with its Asiatic races, since for readily intelligible reasons, the data 
are extremely fragmentary and it is impossible to arrive at any sound conclu¬ 
sion, It seems however that in the most important regions high fecundity is 
found side by side with a correspondingly high mortality of infants and young 


(i) Kahw, n.f XnUmaUonaUi Gt^urtensireih, Fnuikftirt X930, S. 99. 
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childien, so that for the time being no large population surplus is formed. 
How far the Far East will be affected by a further infiltration of modem 
European standards it is impossible to say, since the influence of irrational, and 
espeaally of religious impulses cannot be even approximate^" estimated in 
those countries. The Japanese biologist. Dr. Asajiro Oka, brings new and 
abundant material to show that there is a decline in population in Eastern 
Asia, so that the Far East would seem to have been drawn already into this 
current. 

In any case the tendency is evident in the vast territories of the continents 
of Europe and America, which are for the time being of most concern to us. 
There are of course differences in intensity in the different nations, but the 
fundamental tendency is everywhere the same; there is a general participation 
in the international phenomenon of the decline on the birth rate (i). 

“ To understand the importance and the full scope of this process in 
world history which we are witnessing and which will be decisive for the 
future development of the whole world economy, there must be kept clearly in 
view the extent to which the whole endeavours and activities of the past, 
all considerations, hopes and expectations have been influenced by the idea of 
forward movement. The whole present generation of our farmers have grown 
up in the belief that a continuous increase in population and along with it a 
continuous expansion of trade, a constantly increasing demand for the pro¬ 
ducts not merely of industry, but also of agriculture was a " normal pheno¬ 
menon of economic development. Whole countries and immense continental 
areas were opened up within the lifetime of the last generation, not merely 
for purposes of settlement, but because men believed, as did Malthus, 
that unless such areas were brought under cultivation there would one day be 
a shortage in the world’s food supplies. The timely opening up of new world 
resources in regard to cereal and meat production seemed to be a dazzling 
speculation for the future. A veritable intoxication with the idea of de- 
vdopment and “ progress ” had taken hold on the world, and all the facts 
seemed to justify the conviction. ” (Brinkmann). Under the illusion that 
consumers could be grown ” like tomatoes or salad in the spring in beds or 
under glass, provision was made for further extension of production with in¬ 
creasing yield capacity in the anticipation that the consumers, for whose benefit 
this vast machinery was being set up, would come into existence of themselves. 
That the impetus to expansion of an economic S3^tem which had become an 
end in itself, could one day find its goal in a void was entirely beyond 
conception. 

The spectre of oveipopulation has fled, and in the place of dreams and 
imaginings a stem awakening has come about. The world speculation in agri¬ 
culture, the settlement policy of the overseas agricultural countries, a policy 
which had been framed on long views, has proved itself a fundamentally mis¬ 
calculated speculation. The food resources of the world instead of showing 


(z) Kahn, loc, cU., p. 6$. 
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shortage have becorae, at least for that section of mankind on the consumption 
of which calculations had been based, suddenl}’ too large. ” 

" It IS agriculture which will have in the first instance to bear the conse¬ 
quences of the regressive movement of population, since its participation in 
the advantages of any re-adjustment or stimulation of demand can only be 
small. There is a limit to the need for agricultural products, and one which 
cannot be overpassed, vtz., the capacity of the human stomach multiplied by 
the number of human beings to be fed. The effect of the lowered rate of 
increase in population is in fact bound to be more noticeable in this respect, 
from the fact that with the large increase in consumption during the pre-war 
period the saturation point of the per capita consumption was all but reached, 
especially of the low priced mass products. Hence a nse in per capita consump¬ 
tion, equal to that taking place in the last pre-war decades, can no longer 
be counted upon. '' (i) 

This will be the position of the entire world market in agricultural 
products in the future. The rivaliy’ between the agncultural exporting coun¬ 
tries of the world and the agricultural production of the European importing 
countries is, not for the first time, convulsing the world agricultural interests, 
but this rivalry has now entered upon a quite new phase of development, of 
which the characteristic feature, as compared with the period of agricultural 
crisis in the last century, is a stable demand on the market of agricultural 
products. (i) 

With the cessation of the natural increase in the number of consumers it 
will become necessary to encourage changes in the qualitj’ of consumption, to 
substitute intensification, so to speak, for expansion of demand. The former 
primitive satisfaction of needs cannot in fact be longer continued on an ever 
ncreasing scale. If selling capacity is to be increased, attention must be turned 
to the refining of requirements. 

Out of the many problems connected with the population movement, the 
world wheat problem is the only one which will here be attacked, as being 
the problem which at the present time comands most attention. The wheat 
problem is in fact rightly designated a world problem. 

Before turning attention to the production of wheat, the trade in wheat 
and wheat consumption, in relation to the population development of the world, 
consideration will first be given to these conditions as found in those coun¬ 
tries which are of decisive importance in framing any judgment in regard to 
the world wheat problem. These are in the fibrst instance the principal Eu¬ 
ropean wheat importing countries and the overseas wheat exporting countries, 
whereas the significance of the remaining conntries for the problem is subsid¬ 
iary. The discussion of the situation in the principal [wheat importing and 
exporting countries will accordingly be followed by the survey of the world 
wheat situation as a whole. 


(z) BRZNlCMi&Z 9 I 7 , 20£. C$1, 
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(B) POPUI.ATIOX DE\:E 1 vOPMENT, wheat production, importa^ 
TION and consumption IN THE PRINCIPAL EUROPEAN WHEAT 

IMPORTING COUNTRIES. 


In the consideration of the conditions existing in the most important of the 
European wheat importing countries there is justification for treating the con¬ 
ditions in Germany, on account of their special character, apart from those in 
the other countries taken together. 

I. — Germany. 

I. — The Population Development. 

During the period under review the population of Germany increased at a 
nearly uniform rate with slight fluctuations from 1900 to the time of the outbreak 
of war in 1914. 

If however this movement is considered in more detail (see the lines 
indicating trend in Graph I a), it cannot escape notice that this tendency to 
increase, after a violent break in 1905, begins quite slowly, but still evidently, to 
decline. This slowing of the rate of increase in population is the consequence 
of the decline in the birth rate which had already begun about 1890, but became 
more marked from 1901 to 1913. 

In Germany the number of children to a marriage, reckoning the legitimate 
and illegitimate births together, were as follows for the succeeding periods (i): 


1871-80.4.5 

i88i-go.4.7 

1891-1900.4.4 

1900-1913.4.0 

1919-28.3,1 

1939.1.9 


During the war years 1914 to 1918 there was at first a stationary condition 
due to the call to arms of the classes liable to military service and to the war 
losses,but from 1915 onwards there was a marked decrease in population. 

After the end of the war the population increase was none the less very small 
as compared with that of pre-war times, since in consequence of the changed 
standards of living among the masses of the population at large as well as of 
the deterioration in conditions of life among the German people, the conscious 
xestiiction of births had become almost universally accepted. This tendency 
has become so strong that in Germany the transition is already going on from 
the two-child to the one child family, as may be seen from the foregoing table. 
According to the investigations of eminent statisticians the position in Germany 


(i) Kasm, loc. cit, S. et seqq. 
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is already that ot a decreasing population It is true that there is still a continuous 
increase, although the average, calculated as essential for the maintenance of 
the population numbers, vtz, three children to a family, is no\v replaced hy 1.9 
only. The explanation of this lies in the abnormal age- grouping of the population 
in Germany of to-day. Before the war there were only 9.5 million persons 
between the ages of 20 and 30 years, the ages during w'hich some three fourths 
of the marriages made are contracted. At present there are some 12.5 milhon 
persons of those ages, a fact mainly accounting for the large number of marriages 
contracted at the present time. This abnormal age grouping, in consequence 
of the relativel3’' lower densitj^ of the older age groups, affects the mortalitj" rate, 
but udll cease to do so when the numerous young people of the present have become 
the large class of old and elderl}- people of tomorrow On the other hand the 
** marriage conjuncture already" mentioned leads to a partial equivalence, 
instead of relatively fewer but prolific marriages there are now more marriages 
but with fewer children. This “ high tide ” of marriages must hovrever shortly 
come to an end for lack of candidates for matrimon}^ and, at the latest, when the 
small age groups of those bom during the war reach the age of marriage It is 
in an3" case be3rond dispute that the natural increase of the German population 
will cease; within one decade the figures of births and deaths will cancel out. 
Isaturallj’ no one can say whether the decline in the population will be slow or rapid. 
The difficulty in making an^" such forecast is due to the fact that it is impossible 
to foresee the degree of the duration of this reduction in the number of children, 
and all statistical calculations become more problematic, in proportion as they 
outstrip actual happenings. No one can say whether the decline in the birth 
rate will become less or more marked, or whether there ma^’ not even be once 
more an increase, or whether the efforts made to prolong life will not have unex¬ 
pected success or even whether pests or wars may not cause ravages among large 
masses of human beings. 

The Statistical Office of the Reich has made calculations in regard to the 
future development of the population of German3" up to the end of the 20th 
centuiy^ and have made such a choice of bases that the actual movement may 
be anticipated with a degree of certitude within the limits laid down. 

It may be safely assumed that conscious limitation of births will become 
prevalent as time goes on also among the majority of those strata of the popu¬ 
lation which at present ate still prolific, but it is scarcely possible to make any 
pronouncement as to the degree in which fertility will decline in consequence of 
the practice. This degree of decline will be determined not only by the changed 
outlook on life among the masses of the people, but also by the economic situation. 
It is for this reason that the most favourable population development, vts., the 
development supposing that the number of living births remains unchanged, is also 
the least probable (Case A.). It may be supposed that the actual development 
will tend to be that of Case B, viz., that the birth frequency will fall 25 per 
cent, below the already low average level of the present time. This may seem 
somewhat too pessimistic, but the possibility is by no means excluded that in 
the event of an actual worsening of the conditions of existence among the 
German people, the birth frequency may fall still further. 
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Any calculation of this kind is bound to leave out of count the mortality 
conditions and also the migrator^^ nxo\€ment. While, in view of the position 
of the international population movement, the prospects of a considerable 
immigration into Germany are certainly not excluded, there is little likelihood of 
such a phenomenon, since the neighbouring countries also show steep declines 
in the birth rate. 


Probable development o\ population in Germany 
(Total tiufjtbers of the poptdation). 



. 4 ) Assuming the number of living births to remain the same: 

B) Assuming that up to 1955 the number of births will diminish by 25^/0* afterwards remain¬ 

ing stable. 

C) Assuming the frequency of births to remain the same. 

Taken from the **Stafisfih de>s DetOschen Reiches** vol, 401, II. 


From these considerations it appears that up to about 1945, Germany may 
count on a population increase of about 3.5 to 4 million, but after that, if the 
numbers of births still continue to decline, the population will shrink with increas¬ 
ing rapidity. The German population will in this way possess an extraordinarily^ 
unfavorable age-grouping. 
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2 --The Development of Wheat Production 

in Germany. 

(a) Development of Areas unde^ Wheat Ciiliivatinn 

The crisis in cereal cultivation which began in the seventies of last century 
2)asbed after the lapse of more than a quarter of a century. In German}' the 
recovery was greatly helped by the tariff increase resolved on in 1902 and brought 
into effect in 1906 (see Graph la). During the years 1906 and 1907 the effect 
of this tariff increase was that the price relation between wheat and rye altered 
very considerably in favour of r\"e, and consequently in 1907 there was a re¬ 
duction of the area under wheat cultivation. On the re-establishment of the 
equilibrium of the prices, however, \\heat growing steadily extended with a few 
setbacks only, and in 1915 the area under wheat w^as almost equal to the largest 
ever covered bv the crop {vtz 2,049,000 hectares in 1899-1900), an area which 
in other circumstances might possibly even have been exceeded. From 1915, 
owing to the effects of the war, there was an extraordinar}" diminution in w'heat 
growing. From 1919, however, and up to 1927 there was again a large increase 
which was interrupted only by inconsiderable fluctuations. In 1927 under the 
influence of measures for the protection of ly^e and also of an exceptionally 
large importation of wheat, the price ratio between wheat and rye altered in 
favour of rye, with the result that in 1928 there was a slight reduction in wheat 
cultivation. As this unfavourable price relation continued in 1928, wheat culti¬ 
vation underwent further decrease, which assumed disastrous proportions in 
consequence of the serious effects of the exceptionally cold winter of 1928-29. 
At the beginning of 1929 a more favourable level of wheat prices was restored 
owing to the tariff protection policy and the introduction of the obligation to 
mill German w^heats, and in 1930 a large expansion of the cultivation followed, 
while a further extension resulted from the propaganda in favour of a transi¬ 
tion from rye to wheat growing which was put forward at the same time as 
the protectionist polic}'. In 1931 the fixing of a quota for the cultivation of 
sugar beet had the result of increa.sing that of cereals and especially of wheat. 
At the same time, owing to unfavourable livestock prices, there was a change 
over to wheat growing in large areas of Germany, especially in the north, north¬ 
west, west and south. All these factors contributed to make the area under 
wheat in 1932 attain the record figure of 2.28 million hectares. This transi¬ 
tion from rye to wheat is an achievement which has not received suflScient at** 
tention owing to the adverse conditions and want of capital prevailing in Ger¬ 
man agriculture, but on the other hand it is one which may eventually produce 
fresh dangers for the only agricultural product which is still remunerative. 

(b) Development of Unitary Yields. 

After the cereal crisis was surmounted and from the beginning of 1890 
intensification of German agriculture was undertaken on a large scale. With 
the rapid growth of the population there was a shrinkage in the subsistence 



margin, and on this account and even more because of the decline in farming 
receipts due to the low prices of wheat, efforts were made to remedy the situ¬ 
ation by securing higher yields per unit of area. These yields rose from about 
i6 quintals in the nineties to about 22 quintals in the pre- war years. 

Under the influence of the war economy measures this tendency to increase 
yields was followed by an abrupt decline up to 1917. In 1918 the yields again 
somewhat increased, but the conditions prevailing in first post-war years (long- 
continued exhaustion of soil, poor cultivation, prolongation of the control 
measures, and beginning of inflation) were far from favourable to such increase. 
The recovery of German agriculture begins wdth the removal of control, and 
from 1921 there was a relatively rapid rise in yields per unit, although with un- 
precedently large fluctuations, and in 1928 the high level of 1912 was again 
reached. From 1929 to 1931 there was a decided fall in the yields due to un¬ 
favourable weather conditions, but in 1932 the average yield was once more 
22 quintals par hectare. The exceptionally large post-war fluctuations were 
mainly" due to a recurrence of unfavourable weather conditions and were not 
confined to Germany. In spite of the continued extension of cultivation to 
lands less suitable for wheat, there has been but little diminution in 3delds per 
unit of area. 


(c) Development of Aggregate Wheat Production 
and of per capita Production, 

The area under cultivation multiplied by the yield per unit of area gives 
the total crop production. As is shown by Graph I a, the large pre-war 
increase in the total production is to be attributed to intensification or increase 
in yields per unit of area. The post-war wheat production also shows a rising 
tendency but it is the area rather than the yield per unit which increases. In 
the agricultural year 1932 the wheat production not only greatly exceeded 
the pre-war average but also the maximum crop of 1913 which amounted to 
nearly 400,000 tons. 

If a relation is established between wheat production and population, the 
somewhat surprising fact emerges that the per capita pre-war production in 
spite of the large increase in population not only remained nearly the same 
over the period but in 1911-13 it actually increased. It is true that in 1902-07 
a quite small drop in the per capita production is noticeable, but it is followed 
in subsequent years by a steady rise, so that in 1913 the highest quota was 
reached. Even if the growth of population had continued at the high rate of the 
period before 1904, the actual increase in wheat production would have been 
proportional, and in consequence the per capita production would have remained 
the same. 

In the post-war period there was a slow but steady rise in the wheat pro¬ 
duction which had been greatly depressed by the effects of the war and the 
control measures. The increase in production was more marked than of the 
population, so that in 1928 the per capita production had already reached the 
level of the average of 1900-1910. As the consumption of wheat had declined. 
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this rise in crop production led to a price crisis and necessitated measures of 
protection on the part of the Reich, The crops of the years 1929, 1930 and 
1931 were poor, the first in consequence of the disastrous winter, and the two 
latter in consequence of persistent rainfall. In the season of 1932 the per capita 
production exceeded not only that of 1928, but also by 7 per cent, that resulting 
from the record crop of 1913. The prospects as regards wheat prices are ac¬ 
cordingly somewhat gloomy. 

3. — The Net Wheat Import. 

During the pre-war period the net import of wheat into Germany varied 
round 1.9 million tons, the quantity depending as a rule on the result of the Ger¬ 
man harvest. Since the high import figure of 1907, there has been a tendency 
towards decrease in imports corresponding to an increasing home production. 

From 1914 to 1918 there was an almost complete cessation of imports, and 
in the first year after the war, the quantity imported was very small. 

In 1920 the wheat import began to recover, but the quantities imported 
were still insignificant. In 1921 on the other hand immense masses of wheat 
were poured into Germany, partly as remedpng the extreme shortage of food¬ 
stuffs in the country, partly under pressure of the large overseas stock*?. This 
wave of importation, however, ebbed almost as quickly as it had flowed, under 
the influence of inflation which acted in restriction of imports. In 1923 the im¬ 
ports had dropped again to the low level of 1920. 

With the stabilisation of the German currency at the end of 1923, and as a 
result of the foreign credits made available to Germany, the w’heat imports once 
more began to increase from year to year, till in 1927 a maximum of about 2.6 
million tons was reached, and this in spite of the reduction of population due 
to territorial changes, the highest import figure ever attained for German3^ 
being in fact reached in this ^’■ear. This flooding of the country with foreign 
wheat resulted in the enactment by German3" of measures of protection intended 
to ensure the progressive reconstruction of German agriculture b3" means of 
a large increase in national production. These measures together with a de¬ 
cided fall in the credit concessions brought about in 1928 a considerable drop in 
imports. As the pressure from the side of the national production became stronger 
the protection measures were in 1929 rendered essentially more effective by the 
introduction of compulsory milling of a percentage of home grown wheats. The 
milling quota for home wheats was repeatedly raised, and with effect from 15 
August 1931, was fixed at 97 per cent, for the agricultural 3'ears 1931-32 and 
1932-33. This step was taken in order to counteract the price depression that 
might, with the great increase in the areas under wheat, easily result from the 
limited absorption capacity of the market if the farmers in want of cash attempted 
to realise their crops too hurriedly. To meet the seasonal pressure, especially 
in autumn, measures were taken for financing the new crop and for facilitating 
the movement of grain. By means of free import permits a re-export extendijig 
over the whole year is made possible. The result of these measures was that the 
net wheat import in 1931 amounted only to about 520,000 tons, that is to say, it 
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wa*- reduced to the quantity considcied indibpenbable tor mixture if a flour or 
good baking quality is to be obtained fiom German wheats. As the German 
wheat production of iqji did not fully cover requirements, the Government was 
compelled by lowering the duties to give facilities for import in May and June of 
1932 The regulations as to compulsor}" admixture ot home wheats remained in 
principle the same, but a lower rate of admixture was allow^ed under certain con¬ 
ditions if it was a case of milling wheats imported under the more favourable terms 
of the Government enactment referred to. 

The protection measures of 1931-32 are equally in force for the crop year 
1932-33 and supplemented by measures for maintaining the price level of wheat 

4. — The per capita Wheat Consumption. 

The per capita wheat consumption, (i. e. the per capita quota of the total 
quantity available which is equal to the national production plus the excess 
of imports) fell betw’een 1904 and 1910 slowly but continuously from 95 to 88 
kg. The apparently sharp decline in 1908 is explained by the utilisation of the 
stocks remaining from the large impoxtation of 1907 which in consequence of 
the national harvest had exceeded requirements. Following on the great increase 
in yields which began in 1911 and on the simultaneous increase in purchasing 
power, the quantity of wheat available per head rapidly increased and reached a 
maximum of 96 kg in 1913 This development is also seen, as will appear, in 
the other European wheat importing countries 

In 1914 this development was interrupted by the woild war. Fiist imports 
stopped, and then the national production began to decline If at first the areas 
under wheat showed some expansion, yields per unit of area soon rapidly dimin¬ 
ished. With the complete cutting off of Germany from the world market, the 
available quantity" of wheat was as early as 1915 no more than the national pro¬ 
duction and in 1917-ig fell with that to about one-third of pre-war quantity 
It was not till 1920 that the wheat import was, although slowty, resumed and 
together with the increasing national production brought about a rise in the per 
capita wheat quota. The extraordinarily high wheat import of 1921 which was 
occasioned hy the pressure of world stocks, together with still larger increases 
in national production, brought this quota almost up to the pre-war figure The 
effect of the restriction of imports due to inflation was the less noticeable as 
national production was increasing and wheat consumption was declining. After 
the stabilisation of the currency however wave after wave of wheat imports rolled 
in on the country. The importation reached its maximum in 1927, when it stood 
at 30 per cent, higher than before the war, so that the per capita wheat quota, 
owing to a still increasing national wheat production, was above the pre-war 
average. At the same time, there was an actual decrease in, and in consequence 
there was an accumulation of stocks 

In consequence of the price crisis which was becoming acute, more drastic 
protection measures were introduced which at once reduced the imports and low¬ 
ered the p0r capita wheat quota. The compulsion to mill national wheats still 
further reduced the imports, Accordingly, as the home crops of 1929 and 1930 
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were poor, the per capita wheat quota? in 1930 fell quite considerably below the 
requirements, so that recourse was had to utilisation of the stocks remaining 
from 1937 and 1928 and to a larger import of wheat in the spring of 1931. The 
crop of 1931 nearh’ covered requirements, so that only a small import was neces¬ 
sary’ ; the crop of 1932 on the other hand quite covered the (rerman require¬ 
ments, but there was none the less an import of wheat, partly on technical grounds 
of baking quality, and partly as the result of a special regulation, whereby a part 
of the German crop was not utilised. 

3 — The Covering of Wheat Requirements. 

As shown by Graph 1-6, in the pre-war period about 63 per cent, of the 
wheat requirements was met by the national production and the remaining 
33 per cent, was imported. Since 1903 the proportion of imported wrheat in 
the per capita supply of the German population began to decUne, with slight 
fluctuations, slowly but continuously till in 1913 it stood at 27 per cent. In 
the war years Germany was obliged to depend on the national production only. 
In the post war period the proportion ol imported wheats in the national supply 
at first increased rapidly and in 1937 w’as as large as 43 per cent. The movement 
for protection then began and quickly reduced the proportion of the import to 
23 per cent, in 1930 and actually to about 10 per cent, in 1932. Germany has 
been among the principal purchasing countries in the international wheat trade, 
but the German farmer has been and is the principal supplier of the German 
market, and as conditions now are H may be that he will in the future be the 
sole supplier. 


6. — The Outlook. 

It is impossible to say with any certitude in what direction the conditions 
prevailing on the German wheat market will develop. It depends on a number 
of factors the effect of which cannot be determined in advance. On the supply 
side such factors are extension of cultivation, yield increases, crop returns and 
wheat imports; on the side of demand the main factors are the rise, stationary 
position or fall of the population figures, the variations in the per capita wheat 
consumption. 

As the statistics of areas under crop show, the farmers have responded with 
surprising rapidity to the pressure put upon them to change over from rye to 
wheat growing, and if the information is to be trusted, the rise in yields per unit 
of area has also gone so far that .steps must already be taken to guard against 
the dangers of over-production. 

There is an increasing consumption of wheat in consequence of the increase 
in population, but the rate is slow corresponding to the slowing down of the rate 
of increase of the population, and the increase may disappear altogether or become 
a decrease. 

It ivS quite other with the per capita consumption. If under the influence 
of the war and the inflation there was up to 1933-26 a marked decline in wheat 
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utilisation per head following on a reduced consumption of bread, there is anew 
a tendency to eat more bread, which, for reasons readily intelligible, is most notic¬ 
eable in regard to wheat bread. Prom 1925-26 to 1928-29 there was a decided 
advance in the actual consumption of wheat, which in 1928-29 exceeded quite 
considerably the pre-war utilisation. With the further onset of the crisis and 
the accompanying reduction in purchasing power, the consumption however, 
from 1928-29, sharply declined. 


Consumption of Flour and of Wheat per head of the German population. 


Year 

Rye-flour 

Wheat-flour 

Total flour 

Consumption 
of wheat 
(Wheat flour 
reduced to wheal) 

kg. 

% 

kg. 

% 

% 

kg. 

% 

kg 

% 

1912-13 .... 

6542 

53.77 

36.25 

46 23 

100 

121.67 

100 

80.36 

100 

1924-25 .... 

58,08 

53.38 

50.73 

46 62 

100 

108.80 

89 

73 47 

90 

1925-26 .... 

60.56 

55.30 

48.96 

44.70 

100 

109.52 

90 

69.94 

87 

1926-27 .... 

55.00 

51.10 

52.63 

48.90 


107.63 

88 

75.20 

95 

1927-28 .... 

49.37 

47.50 

54.57 

52.50 

100 

103.94 

85 

77.96 

97 

1928-29 .... 

49.50 

45.54 

59.20 

54.46 

100 

108.70 

89 

84.57 

105 

1929-30 .... 

48.00 

48.00 

52.00 

52.00 

lOO 

100.00 

82 

74.36 

92 

1930-31 .... 

50.00 

52.63 

45.00 

47.37 

100 

95.00 

78 

64 35 

80 

193^-32 .... 

48,00 

54.00 

41.00 

46.00 

100 

89.00 

73 

58 03 

73 


The end of the crisis and an upward movement on the market would no 
doubt bring a rise in the per capita wheat consumption. It need not be assumed 
that the consumption of wheat will decrease in the same degree as the population, 
since an expansion of the use of wheat precisely among the classes with low in¬ 
comes is quite within the bounds of possibility. In this connection however 
there must be kept in mind the possibility of a return from consumption of wheat 
to that of rye. 

The bumper wheat crop of 1932 has for the first time rendered clearly visible 
the spectre of surplus wheat with all its prejudicial consequences. As might 
have been expected, the compulsory percentage of national wheats for milling 
has been fixed for 1932-33 at 97 per cent. Certain mills, however, members of 
the Consortium of German Wheat Mills established in Berlin under the contract 
of 6 July 1932, are for the period 16 August 1932 to 15 August 1933 miUing foreign 
wheat, imported under the tariff modification Order of 6 J uly 1932 free of duty 
or subject to the duty of 0.75 RM. per quintal only {Ausiauschweizen). Bor 
such mflls for the duration of their membership of the Consortium the milling 
proportion imposed for national wheats is reduced to a minimum of 70 per cent. 

In this case foreign wheats other than the wheat imported under the above 
conditions {Austauschweizeri) cannot be milled in a higher proportion than 3 per 
cent, of the total quantities of wheat milled during the separate milling periods 
or months. Among financial measures there may be mentioned the advances 
made on delivery contracts and loans made on warehousing warrants. It is 
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possible to obtain advances on future grain deliver^" contracts up to 50-60 per cent, 
of the value of the grain to be delivered, also to secure payments by instalments 
up to 70 per cent, of the value of the grain on grain delivered to store ^ith the 
condition that the supplier mQ.y on his side fix within three months the actual date 
of the sale as well as the final selling price, thus taking the advantage of the 
market situation. In addition efforts are made hy the Government to encourage 
any tendency on the part of the mills belonging to the consortium to absorb 
national wheat. In addition special subsidies in aid of warehousing costs and 
reductions of rates of interest are granted, if the wheat placed in store is kept 
off the market up to the dates fixed. 

Among the new measures affecting the wheat trade is the coloured wheat 
enactment which came into force February" 1933. This coloured wheat is 
substituted for maize as a poultry feed and the measure is expected to effect 
an additional utilisation of wheat up to 250 to 300 thousand tons. The object 
is again to restrict unnecessary' imports in favour of the national products. 

It is in this way that it will be possible to maintain the price of wheat at a 
level acceptable to the farmer. At the same time a growing danger exists of the 
further extension of the areas under wheat, owing to the privileged position of 
wheat in regard to prices, to the point at which the national production may 
outstrip the national demand. Although in Germany the volume of the crop 
depends on the seasonal crop and harvest conditions rather than on the area 
under crop, a production in excess of the national demand must be carefully 
avoided. 

If under the prevailing agricultural policy it proves possible to prevent 
the production of wheat from exceeding the demand or in certain circumstances 
to limit it, then German wheat growing may be regarded as assured, and the 
population may be supplied with national wheats at a relatively low price, cor¬ 
responding to the general price level. Taking this movement into account it 
may be said that the import of wheat is likely within the near future to be of 
secondary importance for the supplying of the German market. 


II. — Thk pkincipai, EuROPieAisr wheaovimporting countries. 


In this enquiry the following countries are dealt with: 


(1) Great Britain and Ireland 

(2) Germany^ 

(3) Italy 

(4) France 

(5) Belgium 

(6) Netherlands 


(7) Switzerland. 

(8) Denmark. 

(9) Spain. 

(10) Sweden. 

(11) Norway. 

(12) Portugal. 


The Succession States, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland are not induded, as 
comparable material for an enquiry referring to a period of the length required 
is not available. There need be no scruple as to their omission, since the 
wheat importation into these countries is not large and the greater part is 
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covered by the supplies from the Danube countries. These importing countries 
not included in ttds statement have together a wheat import requirement of 
about 600,000 tons. As against this the Danube countries, Rumania, Hungary 
and Yugoslavia, had on an average from 1923 to 1939 a total export wheat 
surplus of one million tons, so that their omission is of no importance. 

I. — Population Development. 

The aggregate population token of the 12 countries under re\’iew between 
the years 1900 to 1914 sho^^ed a considerable nearly uniform increase with slight 
fluctuations. There were certain “ signs of fatigue ''in the years 1902 and 1911, 
but these were compensated for in the following years by correspondingly 
larger increases. To examine the causes of these phenomena would lead us 
too far afield, since it is a questions of aggregates. 

In 1914 this tendency in development was interrupted by the war. 

During the war years 1914 to 191S the population declined very markedh" 
in consequence of the call to arms of those liable to military ser\dce and of 
the war losses. 

In the post war period, in contrast to the pre-war years, there was only 
a relatively small increase in population. From 1927 this increase has shown 
stiU further decline (see lines of trend shown on Graph II a). The limitation 
of births as a mass phenomenon is here taking effect in noticeabb" slowing 
down the population increase. It can be established that the limitation of 
births has assumed now much larger proportions among the Germanic peoples 
than among the Tatin nations as appears from the following survey: (i) 

ymnh&r of Births resulting from a Marriage. 


Couatry 

About 1900 

About 1929 

Great Britain. 

. 3-7 

2.06 

Ireland. 

. 44 

4.10 

Germany. 

. 44 

1.94 

Italy. 

. 4-5 

3-^0 

France.. . 

. 2-9 

2 .i8 

Belgium. 

.3.5 

0 

00 

iNetherlands. 

. 4-2 

2.90 

Switzerland. 

.3.8 

2.20 

Denmark. 

.4.1 

2.50 

Spain. 

. 4-9 

3-90 

Sweden. 

. 4-5 

2.60 

Norway ........ 


3.00 

Portugal. 

. P 

4-50 
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If and when the rdative decline in population of these xz countries will 
lestilt in an absolute decline, it is diflScult to say, since this movement proceeds 
with very different intensity in the separate countries. Here for the moment 
the fact may suffice, that France was the first countly^ owing to the very 
early introduction of birth restriction, to show an excess of deaths and tliat its 
population would have for a long time shown decline except for the direct or 


The Birthrate in five Countries of North-western Europe, (*). 

Births England 

par 1000 Germany and Belgium Sweden France 

mhabitauts Wales 


+ 



indirect effects of mass immigration. Further in Great Britain, seeing that the 
reduction in the number of children came earlier, mortality and birth curves 
might presumably coincide sooner than in Germany. The incuease of the 
population of Great Britain in the decade 1921 to 1931 is due to the consider¬ 
ably lowered mortality and not to any increase in the births. The number 
of births in this decade is about 16.3 per cent, lower than in the decade 1911-21, 
although that period indudes also the war years with their falUng-off in births. 

(♦) O. Baxbr: “^Tbe Outlook for land ulilization in the United States". 
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The further marked decline in the number of birthb, which was to be observed 
in most of the European countries in the first half of 1931, was still more ac¬ 
centuated in the second half of that year. As a result the number of living 
births in 1931 was everywhere, with the exception of some smaller States, 
noticeabl3»^ lower than in 1930, in which year, as compared with 1929, there had 
been in all European countries (apart from German^’^) a not inconsiderable 
rise in the figuie. 

In 1931 the countries showing, after Germany, the most marked decline in 
births were Italy, Hungary and Poland. In Italy the number of births was 
less by 6 9 per cent, than in 1930, in Hungar}’' 8.5 per cent., in Poland 4.9 per 
cent. In France, Great Britain, the Netherlands, Switzerland, and Norway 
the decline in births amounted to between 2.5 and 3.5 per cent. 

The mortalitj’ figures rose in 1931 as compared with 1930 by about 0.6 
per cent, in France, by i.o per cent in Hungary, and in Italy, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland and Norway by from 0.5 to 0.7 per cent., while in German^’ these 
figures were only o.i per cent, higher. 

For this European area of first importance then the trend of population 
development, although there are differences in degree, is ever3rwhere the same, 
so that the natural increase of population appears to be nearing its end. 

2 — The Development of Wheat Production. 

(a) Development of Areas wider Wheat Cultivation, 

After the surmounting of the price crisis in cereals the growing of wheat 
reached in 1904 in the countries under survey a maximum extension which was 
maintained almost unaltered up to 1913- In 1914 a somewhat large diminution 
of the areas under cultivation began* This reduction continued in France {and 
Portugal) while in the other countries cultivation remains constant or even shows 
some increase. As an effect of the war, wheat cultivation was reduced between 
1915 and 1917 by 17 per cent., but not so much as might have been supposed. 
Although the reduction in the areas under wheat cultivation in the countries most 
affected, Germany, France and Belgium, amounted to 3.2 million hectares, the 
total reduction was only about 2.6 million hectares. Prom 1917 there was a 
steady increase, with slight fluctuations, in the area under wheat up to 1927, 
although the pre-war extent of cultivation was not again reached. The position 
in France was a deciding factor here, where the area under wheat was in 1919 
less than the pre-war area by about 1.8 million hectares and in 1927 was still 
some 1.3 million less. In 1927 under the influence of the world wheat crisis a 
larger diminution in the area under wheat began to appear, affecting all the coun¬ 
tries with the exception of Portugal, Sweden, Norway and Switzerland. Under 
the influence of the general movement in favour of protective tariffs the area 
under wheat expanded from 1930 onwards, and in 1932 once more reached the 
highest pre-war level, that of the years 1904 and 1905. As tMs movement 
seems likely to continue, a further extension has to be reckoned with. In any 
case the area under wheat in the principal wheat importing countries of Europe 
remains remarkably constant. 
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(b) Development of Umfarv Yields 

Although there have been considerable fluctuations of yield per unit of area, 
there has been no essential modification in the average, as compared with the 
prewar period. A definite relation between area under cultivation and yield 
may undoubtedly be established, and from this it appears that wheat growing 
IS now extended to the limits of the lands capable of wheat production; this 
interdependence is not however so marked as not to be subsidiary to weather 
conditions. During the war up to 1917 crop yields showed both absolute and 
relative decline, although not to any great extent. A pronounced rise in crop 
yields then followed, although with wide fluctuations, such as have alread}^ 
been noted in the case of Germany, as consequent on weather conditions, and 
in 1929 a record figure was reached. The peld per unit of area in 1929 stood 
22 per cent, higher that the average of 1901-1913, and 10 per cent, above the 
highest pre-w'ar jdeld in 1909. In 1930, in consequence of unfavourable weather 
conditions, the yield declined, and also owing to bad weather the yield of the 
year 1931 was relative^" low. In 1932 a record production was again obtained 
which was 15 per cent, above the highest pre-war yield, and 5 per cent, above 
the 3deld of 1925. 

Under the influenceof the protective tariff and the tendenc}'towards national 
self-sufficiency a further advance in yields ma^" be counted on as a result of 
intensive cultivation. 

(c) Development of Aggregate Wheat Production 
and of the per capita Production. 

As appears from Graph. II a, the total crop production in the prewar 
period had remained, in spite of the slight shrinkage of areas under cultiva¬ 
tion, nearly at the same level in consequence of somewhat higher yields per 
unit of area, and in fact showed a slight increase. In the post-war period, 
on the other hand, a very considerable increase took place owing to the marked 
increases in yields due to intensification. In spite of the fact that in 1929 
the areas under cultivation showed a 7 per cent, reduction as compared with the 
pre-war areas, the aggregate wheat production was 10 per cent, larger than in 
the last five years of the pre-war period. 

If the wheat production is brought into relation with the population the 
somewhat surprising result is obtained that the per capita production in the 
pre-war period remained nearly at the same level in spite of the rapidly increas¬ 
ing popffiation. Only a very slight diminution is noticeable. 

During the war years the per capita production fell till 1917 to about 
65 per cent, of the pre-war production. 

In the post-war period the greatly reduced per capita production slowly 
but steadily increased, and reached, although with wide fluctualdons, the pre¬ 
war averages in 1925 and again in 1929. In 1926, 1927,1928, 1930 and 1931, 
unfavourable weather conditions resulted in a noticeably smaller per capita 
production, but in 1932 a maximum of 114 kg. per capita was reached, which 
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is about 5 per cent, more than the highest figure of the pre-war period. The 
movement for self-sufficienc3^ m the countries concerned goes to prove that b3' 
means of a high degree of intensification, and by the increased yields acconi- 
panjdng such intensification an increased per capita production of wheat may 
be brought about. 


3. — The Net Wheat Import. 

In the countries under review the net imports of wheat showed up to 1908 
considerable reduction, but from then till 1913, with a slight interruption in 1912, 
there was a still more considerable increase. This advance was abruptly checked 
by the outbreak of the world war in 1914. When the war was over wheat impor¬ 
tation again increased considerably and in 1920 the average importation of the 
pre-war years 1911-13 was once more reached and was maintained at this level 
up to 1926 with relatively small fluctuations, corresponding to the crop results 
of the importing countries. In 1927 under the pressure of the large harvests 
and the stocks of wheat in the overseas countries the wheat imports went up with 
a rush, and the consequence was that in almost aU countries measures were taken 
for the protection of agriculture, in particular the compulsory milling of home 
grown cereals, and accordingly since 1927 the imports of wheat into industrial 
Europe have once more markedl}" declined. 


4, — The per capita Wheat Consumption. 

The consumption of wheat per head of population, i. e., the per capita quota 
of the total quantity available, which is roughly (i) equal to the national pro¬ 
duction plus eisc^ss of imports, remained during the pre-war period and even up 
to 1916 at nearly the same level, apart from somewhat wide fluctuations, and 
showed a slight increase rather than a reduction. In 1917, owing to war condit¬ 
ions, together with an unusually poor harvest, there was a sharp decline in 
the available quantity of wheat per capita. With the increased national produc¬ 
tion of igig this quantit}^ was again somewhat increased, in spite of the further 
decline in the wheat imports. On the conclusion of the war, the wheat import 
was at once re-established on a large scale, but the home grown crops were still 
small, so that with the rapidly increasing population due to the return of the 
troops, prisoiiers and refugees) the available per capita wheat quota was again 
reduced up to 1920. In consequence however of the efforts for self supply in 
nearly all the csountries under consideration, there was an intensification of culti¬ 
vation leading to a large increase in the home grown crops, so that, although 
there were considerable fluctuations, the 1911-13 average was again reached in 
1927 and the per capita available quota in 1929 approached the highest pre-war 
supply of 1911. In 1932 there was a further 6 per cent, increase. 

<x} In a moce accumte cajpilation of consuxnptim the quantities of gxain used for solving should 
be tahcn into aocount, as these may ehan^ considerably with changes in the areas sown. 
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5. — The Covering of Wheat Requirements 

Before the war the home production of the countries under review accounted 
for about 66 per cent, of the available wheat supplies, while about 34 per cent 
was imported. While from 1903 to 1908 the proportion inrported slowly but 
steadily declined, from 1908 to 1913 it again increased and reached the level of 
about 40 per cent of the whole supph\ Although with the outbreak of w'ar 
in IQ14 this proportion at once declined, it again rose quickly to 50 per cent. 
{German}" excepted) up to 1916, and then declined up to 1918 to 38 per cent. 
In the first 3^ear after the war there was a slight increase in the proportion of 
imports in the wheat suppl}", but under the influence of the efforts for autarchy 
on the part of the importing countries, up to 1926 there was a slow but steady 
declining tendency with a slight interruption in 1924, the period of currency 
stabilisation in Germany. In 1927 under the influence of two poor har\"est& 
(1926 and 1927) there was a sudden marked rise in the proportion of imports 
but in the following 3"ears every means was taken to counteract this by high 
tariffs, compulsory utilisation of home supplies, etc. In the import season 
1930-31 following on small wheat harvests in the countries under review there 
was an insignificant increase only in wheat import requirements, a fact giving 
proof of a further decline in these requirements in industrial Europe. 

6. — General Outlook. 

The future shaping of conditions on the European wheat markets depends 
on a number of factors, the effects of which cannot be determined in advance, 
and may be completely different in the different countries, or even actually 
conflicting. Extension of cultivation, increase of yields, crop results and wheat 
importation on the side of suppty, advance, stationary condition or decline of 
the population figures as well as of the per capita consumption of wheat on 
the demand side, all have their decisive influence on market conditions. 

The area under wheat cultivation for 1931 and 1933 shows a further increase; 
there is also a marked rise in the yields per unit of area which are considerablj" 
over the pre-war yields per hectare, although with wide fluctuations. The yields 
per unit for 1930 and 1931 were relatively low in consequence of unfavourable 
weather conditions, but the relatively good conditions of 1932 resulted in a 
high unitar}^ yield. All tends to show that the increase in the unitary yields 
is continuing. 

An increasing consumption of wheat has followed on the growth of the 
population, but the increase is slow in correspondence with the slowing of the 
increase in population figures. Owing to the varying structure of the population 
in the countries coticerned it is impossible to forecast when, if at all, there will 
be a stationary condition or an absolute decline in the population. 

It is not easy to obtain reliable data as to the per capita consumption of 
wheat in the countries under consideration. It is established that in nearly all 
the countries in question the consumption of bread grains has declined in the 
post-war period by from 5 to 10 per cent. In the Scandinavian countries and in 
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Germany this is almost entirely due to a smaller cousumptiou of rye, while the 
wheat consumption has risen. In these countries an increase in the per capita 
consumption of wheat is still quite within the bounds of possibility. It is otherwise 
in'the countries that are definitely wheat-consuming In these, wheat consump¬ 
tion might perhaps in unfavourable economic conditions attain its prewar height 
once more, but will scarcel}" exceed it. On the whole it is unlikely that mote 
than a very slight rise in the per capita consumption ofwheat should be counted on. 

In 1930 the wheat crops of industrial Europe were small, so that not only 
were the stocks accumulated in 1927-39 used up, but it was necessary to reckon 
with considerable wheat import requirements. This stimulation of the cereal 
markets did not last long. The calculation on the world wheat market is for a 
fairly considerable decline in the European wheat import requirements, in connec¬ 
tion with which it is observed that the experience of Germany is that it has 
been possible to make do with a low percentage of the former wheat import 
\^hile also greatly increasing areas under wheat. In the other countries efforts 
have been made to effect a more or less considerable modification in the import 
proportions by higher tariffs, milling, restrictions, etc. In this way Germany has 
nearly quintupled its duties as compared with pre-war times, and in addition 
since 1929 has introduced milling quotas for German wheats, the proportion of 
home grown wheat being fixed for the agricultural seasons 1931-32 and 1932-33 
at 97 per cent. In the same way France also introduced by the law of i December 
1929 the obligation to mill home grown wheats and fixed the milling quota of 
these wheats at 97 per cent. Eater this quota was repeatedly raised and lowered, 
the average resulting at about 90 per cent. Subsequently a compulsory percentage 
of flour extraction was imposed at 66 per cent. Under the stress of the world 
market situation Great Britain gave effect to an Agricultural Marketing Act 
which contains decisive measures for the protection of its agriculture. On the 
other hand the milling quotas proposals, whereby the quota for wheats grown in 
the United Kingdom was to be 15 per cent., that for Empire grown wheats 50 per 
cent., while only 35 per cent, of the United Kingdom requirements were to be met 
by foreign wheats, did not become embodied in an Act. Instead early in May 
1932 the Wheat Act came into force hj which wheat growing in the United 
Kingdom is to be encouraged by means of certain subsidy payments. The original 
idea of enforcing an admixture of home wheats or of compulsory purchase and 
utilisation by the importing mills of certain quantities of home wheats was aban¬ 
doned. A minimum price of los. per cwt. (or 45s. per quarter of 480 lbs.) is 
guaranteed to wheat growers for three years, i. e., a standard price of double the 
world market price. 

A guarantee against undue extension of areas under wheat is provided by a 
limitation of the maximum quantity of the wheat to be sold by the growers on 
these conditions to 6,000,000 quarters. If the supply of home grown wheat 
exceeds the estimate of the Wheat Commission established under the Act, then the 
subsidy, or '' deficiency payment ” will be proportionately reduced. The wheat 
sold by the growers must also be certified by the Commission as of millable quality. 

lAfrway has a State Monopoly for e 3 q)ort and import of cereals. In the summer 
of 193^ Sweden established a State Grain Commission for ensuring the absorption 
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ot home grown grain by the market and for siiper\4sion of the obser\^ance of the 
compulsory admixture of Swedish ryes and wheats. In the Netherlands a la^ 
came into force on 4 Juh^ 1931 enforcing the utilisation of home grown tv heats 
Under this law pro\dsion has been made for a quota admixture up to 25 per cent 
(origmalh" 20 per cent.) and minimum prices have been guaranteed. In the 
same way in Belgium the improvement in wheat prices demanded by the agricul¬ 
tural interests led at the beginning of September 1923 to the resolution taken 
by the Council of Ministers that in future 10 per cent., and from i January 
I933> ^5 cent, of home grown wheats must be used in the milling of flour 
for breadmaking. In Su.'itzerland by the Law of Juh” 1929 and in Spam b3’^ one 
ot June 1930 the trade in wheat and w^heat flour has been placed under State 
control and guaranteed prices as well as milling premiums have been established. 
Italv, which was alwaj’s a large importing country, has made it clear bj’ the 
imposition of compulsorj^ milling of 95 per cent, ot home wheat, which came into 
force early in Julj" 1931, by the raising of the duty on imported wheats and 
the introduction of the compulsory’ flour extraction percentage, that a determined 
effort is being made to modify’ the position as regards imports. 

The process continues by which barriers are set up by’ the different countries 
tor the protection of their national production. Under the influence of the 
attempts thus made in nearly” all the countries under consideration to detach the 
home market in each case from the world market, the wheat import requirements 
of industrial Europe must inevitably’' undergo gradual shrinkage, and in conse¬ 
quence there is still impending over the world market the immense accumula¬ 
tion of stocks of wheat in America. In any’ case, in the long run, the impor¬ 
tance of European agriculture for the wheat supply’ of Europe is likely to become 
still greater, while that of overseas agriculture will probably’ decline 


(C) POPITUATION DEVELOPMENT WHEAT PRODUCTION, EXPORTA¬ 
TION AND CONSUMPTION IN THE PRINCIPAL OVERSEAS WHEAT 

EXPORTING COUNTRIES. 


I. — The United States oe America. 


I. — Population Development. 


The population of the United States of America has shown since 1850 the 
following development; 


Yeats 
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The figures clearly illustrate the relative steep fall in the rate of population 
increase in America, which is the more striking as the United States is an immi¬ 
gration country’ of importance. 


Net Immigration into the United States of America (i) 


1871-1880 .... 

. . . 2,812,191 

1919. 


1881-1890 .... 

. . . 5,246,613 

1920. 

430,001 

1891-1900 .... 

. . . 3.687,564 

1921 . 

805,228 

I90I-I9IO .... 

• . • 8.795.386 

1922. 

309.556 

I9II .... 

. . . 878,587 

1923. 

522,919 

1912 .... 

. . . 838,172 

1924. 

706,896 

1913 .... 

. . . 1,197.892 

1925. 

294.314 

1914 .... 

. . . 1,218,480 

1926. 

304.488 

1915 .... 

. . . 326.700 

1927. 

335.175 

1916 .... 

. . . 298,826 

1928. 

307,255 

1917 .... 

• . . 295.403 

1929 . 

297,678 

1918 .... 

. . . 110,618 

1930-311 July-30 June 

(«) 93.139 


(«) Gidss immigratioa. 

In the period from 1820 to 1928 about 330,000 pennons yearly, or a total 
of 36 millions, have entered the United Stales as immigrants, 8.8 million of whom 
entered during the decade before the war. The rate of the colonisation move¬ 
ment remained however much behind the expansion of the land under cultivation. 
The transition from an agricultural to an industrial State was accompUshed with 
surprisiiig rapidity in the United States with the help of the immigrants. If the 
trends ot population at the time of the turn of the century are considered more 
in detail, it will be seen that in spite of the high immigration figures the rate of 
increase, after showing certain signs of '‘fatigue", was from 1908 decidedly 
slackening (see Graph Ilia). Thus here too is found a continuous decline 
in the birth rate, and in 1927 the proportion is only 2.2 children to a marriage. 
The tendency to decline in births is likely to be in the future much stronger in the 
States than in Europe, on account of the marked shrinkage in the immigration. 
For a change of world importance has been achieved in the United States without 
attracting attention.; for the first time according to official records the tide of 
immigration has turned; that is to say, more persons leave the United States than 
come into the country. This is due less to the immigration laws of 1924 than 
to the strictness with which these have been enforced since 1931. The Immigra¬ 
tion Commissioner states that since the War of Secession the number of immi¬ 
grants has never been so small as in the census year 1930-31, in which only 93,139 


(i) Statistical Abstiact 1930. 
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The Popidatton ot the United States, i830-ig20 a'ltd estimates ot popvlahon, ig3Ch2000 (*). 
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persons ’^ere adndtteH into the I^'nited States, or ab*^ut one third les'^ than the 
number officialh sanctioned Tr» addition the Oovemment on the basis of an 
obsolete clause of the imniigiation law paid for the return journey of such for¬ 
eigners who v\ ere lawfully in the country, but who w^ere anxious to ayoid permanent 
uneniplovmenl in America b\ return to their own country Care was taken 
that, by notices m American newspaj)ers published in fforeign languages, this 
readiness to pay the iourueys was widely known Such return canno+ but have 
an eflect on the birth rate, as the immigrants mainl}^ come from countries and 

Birthrate per looo of the PohiBatwn of the United States 
for igiS-igaS in six Urban SLzfes, and for igry-igsS in six Rural States (i). 

Total for the United States Six final States Six urban States 



from social strata where the number of children per household is large (see 
Graph III a). They were and still are those who raise the average of size 
of families, while the older settlers have long made the transitio-n to restriction 
of births. Now that the immigration has been reduced to ti minimunt this 
im|)etus is wanting. The first generation diminishes from year to year in 
numbers, and the second is already Americanised in respect of the size of the 
family. There is here no distinction between town and country. The devd- 
Ofpment is the same in both (see graph as aTbove). 

A particularly rapid fall in the already low birthrate need thus occasion no 
surprise. As a matter of fact the birth rate in the eight years before 1930 fdl from 


[i) 0, 3 $. B A g ti a, Thfi mUooh for land 1a^ksa^^^m m Vnitai StaSes,^ 
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23 7 to 19 7 per thousand Sincf^ the fall in the death rate over the same period 
\ias less, the rate in fact having remained the same since 1920, theie is a decline 
in the natural increase of populption from 10 6 per thousand in 1920 to 7 3 in 1928. 
On the other hand the American manufacturing industries have so increased their 
outturn capacit}' as to outrun the absor]dion capacH}’ of the home markets at 
the present time b}' 10 to 50 per cent 1+ U evident that a country the industry 
of which is organised on the assumption of a population increasing each decade 
by about 20 per cent, is exposed to disastrous consequences if there is a coniplete 
reversal of the tendency'. 


2 — The Development of 'Wheal P r o d ii c t i on 
(a) Pe*^elopmenf ct Areas und.r W^nat CnUttafion. 

Towards the close of last centur>’ the United States gradually ceased to he 
a country’ peculiarly fitted for agricultural colonisation Its economic and 
social constitution alike were undergoing a process of transioimation, and this 
contributed to the rapid sunnounting of the depression ot wheat prices in the 
seventies In fact wheat prices rose as rapidly again. The population, of vcbich 
a growing proportion w^as n-rban and industrial increased more quickly than did 
the areas under cultivation, so that the cultivable area available per head of 
population became gradually smaller Since the “last w^cst was opened up 
and the immigration came, speaking gencrallv, to a standstill, the Ignited States 
have definitely lost their character as a country for laiee scale agricultural settle¬ 
ment. "Xo furtlier growth by tei*ritorial accessions is now' possible Ect>nomio 
conditions force American agriculture to adapt itself increasingly to the refiuire- 
ments of the industrial States, and compel the transition from “ ranchinir'’ to 
fanning prc'per. Whereas at the lime of colonial expansion the settlers on the 
prairie lands preferred w'heat growing to any other kind of fanning, because no 
other production required so Uttle capital and brought so speei!^’ a returii to the 
farmer, from the nineties up to the j^ear IQ09 in absolute and especially a 
relative decHne in wheat cultivarion took place. From iqio to IQ13 however it 
slowly increased again, and after the outbreak of w ar in conseciueucc of the rise 
in prices there w^as a very consi«leiable increase up to 1915 In 1915-16 this great 
expansion of cultivation suddenly brought abon^ an absolute and especially a 
relative fall in prices, followed bj- an eqiialty sudden restriction of areas due to the 
effects of the world w ar, the result being that in 1917 the extent of the areas under 
wheat was again reduced to nearly that of IQ09. The conclusion of the w ar moreover 
brought a reversion to the exclusive wheat production characteristic of the years 
of colonisation. Stimulated b}’- wheat prices that were both absolutel}" and 
relatively enormously high (Graph V) and by the apparently extraordinarily 
favourable marketing conditions in Europe due to the great demand for com¬ 
modities, the areas under wheat cultivation underwent an immense expansion ; 
from 1917 to 1919 there was an extension by about 12 million hectares, or 70 
per cent. This expansion was confined to the so-called Western States, but 
the end was already in sight. Wheat-growing cannot be carried on where 
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the vegetative period is less than 90 days, or the precipitation under 350 mm, 
in fact the crop is ver>’' uncertain if the precipitation is only 350 mm. It also 
becomes impo^^sible in a warm damp climate that favours the appearance of 
ciyptogamic gro’vvths (i). The onset of the agricultural crisis compelled the 
American farmer to change his policy Under tho influence of the falling wheat 
prices from the middle of 1920 onwards and of comparatively high prices for 
live stock products there was again a considerable decline in wheat cultivation 
which in 1924 was once more in the position of 1014 or 1916, t. e,, it had been 
necessar>- to place about g 5 million hectares under other ciops. This was also 
the position in 1925. This was followed hy a renewed expansion, under the 
stimulus of absolutely and relatively encouraging wheat prices due to the stabil¬ 
isation of currencies in Europe, and oi the contemporary fall in production costs 
in consequence of the advances in mechanisation, The cultivation was even 
pushed further into the arid zones of the western provinces This movement 
however came to an end in 1929 with a wheat area only about that of 1915. A 
iurther decline followed under the influence of the disastrously low ^orld wheat 
prices. Wheat growing in the United States seems likely to show this declining 
tendency for some time. 

In regard to the wheat areas per head of the American population, from 
1900 to 1912 there was a decline amounting to about 33 per cent, owing to the 
large increase in the population and the adaptation of agriculture to the progres¬ 
sive industrialisation; under the influence of the w^orld war up to 1915 the posi¬ 
tion an 1903 was regained, followed by a sudden fall to a minimum in 1917. 
Towards the end of the war a still more rapid expansion took place up to 1919, 
followed by an equally rapid shrinkage in consequence of the agricultural crisis, 
so that in 1925 the wheat area per head reached a minimum. It again increased 
somewhat up to 1927, but in 1930 began once more to decline, a tendency which 
will probably continue. 

The apparent area under cultivation is however in no way identical with 
the areas harvested, as a more or less large percentage of the areas sown suffer 
from the effects of the winter, of drought or of hail, or are destroyed by floods, 
by insect pests or otherwise. If the ratio between areas harvested and areas 
sown (see Graph III a) be noted, it is dear that this ratio becomes more un¬ 
favourable as wheat production is carried further west. lu particular the 
spring wheat in the western arid zones suffers to a greater or less extent 
every year, so that the area harvested is often quite considerably less than 
that sown. 


(b) Development of Unitary Yields, 

Before the wrar yields per unit of area showed considerable increase, continu¬ 
ing till 1915, although with extraordinarily wide fluctuations (see Graph III a). 
The large rise in this yield in the years 1912-1915, which occurred in spite of 


(i) Accxttdlng to data soppHed tqr Pmf. Th, Bbinkmcawn, Bonn. 
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the expansion of the areas under wheat, is probabl}- to be ascribed almost en¬ 
tirely to the exceptionally good weather conditions. A decline of 45 per cent, 
followed, in spite of a shrinkage in wheat growing, and this was again followed, 
under the influence of crop rotation, by a marked rise up to 1918. The subse¬ 
quent extension of wheat cultivation took place at the expense of yields per 
unit, which fell extraoidinarily low in 1923, but show a tendency to rise with 
the gradual shrinking of the cultivation. From 1924 onwards with the expansion 
of cultivation there was a decrease in yields, although with considerable fluc¬ 
tuations ; both these tendenaes were reversed from 1929, but in 1932 owing 
to very unfavourable weather conditions there was again a decided decline in 
5delds. 

In the United States there is moreover alwaj^s a certain balance between 
the winter and the spring wheats, whereb5" a deficiency of the one crop 
is compensated for as a rule by a high jdeld from the other (see under 
Section 7). 


(c) Development of the Aggregate Wheat Production. 

Corresponding to the fluctuations of the areas cultivated or harvested and to 
the very high fluctuations of the yield per hectare there was also considerable 
vaiiation in the quantities harvested in the pre-war years up to 1911, but the 
average remained at about 17.5 million tons. Then in consequence of the increase 
in areas together with the rising yields per unit there was a considerable increase 
in quantities harvested up to 1915. In 1916 in consequence of the limitation 
of wheat areas and disastrously low yields there was an equally abrupt fall 
in production. The yield per unit of 1916 was the lowest since 1900. A further 
decrease in areas cultivated was accompanied by rising yields with the result that 
the total quantity harvested for 1917 was equivalent to that for 1916. Towards 
the end of the war there was a large expansion of the area under wheat, reaching 
a record extension in 1919. The quantit}" harvested however increased much less 
markedly as with the extension the yields per unit of area declined. When in con¬ 
sequence of the agricultural crisis the areas under wheat had to be again much 
diminished, the yields per unit did not, it is true, increase in any corresponding 
measure, but in spite of this the total quantity harvested remained about 30 per 
cent, larger than in pre-war times. Just when areas had nearly gone back to the 
pre-war position, a decided rise in the yields per unit was noticeable. From 
then onwards, with the exception of 1925, when crop failure was experienced, 
areas cultivated or rather harvested and yields per unit moved almost regularly 
in opposite directions, so that the fluctuations of the aggregate quantities ob¬ 
tained were relatively small. Taking the average of the years 1920-1931 the 
wheat production of the United States has been maintained almost uniformly, 
with the exception of 1929, at a level of about 23 million tons. In 1932 with its 
unfavourable weather conditions, there was a deficiency of 15 per cent, as com¬ 
pared with the average and of 20 per cent, as compared with 1931. 
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3. _Wheat Areas and Wheat Production l>eY capita. 

At the turn of the century the American population was lapidh incieasingr 
in advance of the areas under cultivation, so that the agricultural area available 
per head of population was greatly reduced. There was a relatively still greater 
reduction in the area under wheat available per head owing to the transition to 
mixed farming, the decline in fact between 1900 and 1912 being from o 26 hec¬ 
tares to 0,19 hectares (0.64 to 0 47 acres) or 27 per cent This fall was followed 
by a rise, lasting till 1913, to 0.25 hectares or 0.62 acres, alter which there was a 
further decline to 0.18 hectares or 0.45 acres. The reversion towaids the end of 
the war to the wheat monoculture which had characterised the settlement period 
resulted in an increase up to 1919 of the per capita cultivable area to 0 29 hec¬ 
tares or 0.71 acres (i. e, 12 per cent, more than in 1901 and 61 per cent more 
than in 1917). Under the influence of the agricultural crisis theie was how^ever 
an equall3^ rapid decline once more to 0.18 hectares, or 0.45 acres. A small ex¬ 
tension only followed in 1926 and 1927 up to 0.20 hectares or 0 50 acres, and 
subsequent!}^ the tendency to decline continued The measures taken ni the 
United States for solving the problem of the surplus stocks are likely to result 
in further limiting of the area under wheat. 

The wheat production per head of population declined from 1900 to 1904 
more rapidlj* that the per capita cultivable area, viz,, from 2 66 ([uintals (9 77 
bushels) to 1.82 quintals (6.6tS bushels) or by J2 per cent. In the years i()()3 and 
1906 there was again a rise to 2.33 quintals (8.5 bushels), follow^ed by a fall lo i 8 
quintals (6.61 bushels). This decline in the pei capita j)roduction continued but 
more slowly than the reduction in the per capita cultivable area, h'roni 1911 to 
1915 in consequence of the extension in cultivation a considerable rise took place 
in the per capita production, but in 1916 there was a severe set-back and in 1917 
it fell to a ver}* low point. The extraordinar}’’ expansion of the area under culti¬ 
vation again occasioned a rise in the per capita production up to 1919, but it 
did not however reach the level either of 1915 or of 1901. There followed a strongly 
marked regressive movement, corresponding to the course of the pre-war move¬ 
ment and reducing the per capita production to the pre-war quota. The move¬ 
ment as a whole is shown in a following table for the five year periods since 1903, 
Whereas the rise in per capita production in the years 1913-15 and 1918-23 is 
clearly to be attributed to expansion of areas, that from 1924 is due to increase 
in yields per unit of area. 

American agriculture however produces far more wheat than can be disposed 
of in the country itself, and consequently is dependent to a great extent on 
overseas marketing. This position is the more serious as on the one hand 
the American population is now increasing only slowly and on the other hand 
wheat growing becomes more intensive, while the countries which previously 
were the principal importers are engaged in raising higher barriers against impor¬ 
tation. 
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4* — Tlie Net Wheat Export. 

The net export of wheat from the United f^tates shows, in correspondence 
with the result of the home crops, very marked fluctuations It had passed its 
highest point at the turn of the centur^^ and up to 1904 declined considerably. In 
the following years in consequence of large crops there was an advance in the 
wheat export which in 1907 again reached the figure for 1903. An equally" marked 
decline occurred in the following j^ears, so that in 1910 a very low figure was 
reached. Under the influence of the great increase in wheat production w^hich 
began at this time there was again a large additional export whichin 1915 amounted 
to I 7 dines the export figure of 1903 or 1907 and about 5 times that of 1904 or 
1910. With the fall in wheat production already mentioned as due to the effects 
of the war there was up to 1917 again a decline in the export figures, although 
the diminution is not in any way so great as might have been expected from the 
decrease in wheat production, the fact being that the large stocks from the years 
1914-15 were pressing on the market With the renewed expansion of wheat 
production in the 3^ears 1918-19 an advance in the export was again noticeable, 
and in 1921 a record height of nearly 9 million tons was reached, nearly three 
times the average export figure of the last pre-war decade and six times the export 
of the years i907-r()ir. Owing however to the onset of the agricultural crisis 
and of the protection measures taken by the importing countries the wheat export 
then experienced a very marked decline, although with fluctuations, so that in 
the years 1928 to 1932 it had iallen almost to the average pre-war export, 6*., 
by about 60 jier cent. 

The following table makes the development clear: 


Wheat Prvdiution and Wheal Export on a Comparative Basis. 


PciwkI 

Wheat 

pioduction 

V'hcat 

c\poil 

PiopolUou of export 
to production •'o 

1903-07 . 

. 100 

100 

18 

1908-12 . 

w * * • • ^^3 

85 

15 

1913-17 . 

a a • . • 133 

123 

25 

1918-22 . 

. 13s 

218 

28 

1933-37 . 

. 134 

154 

22 

1928-31 ...... 

. 132 

109 

14 


These figures well illustrate the efforts made by the Americans to place in¬ 
creasingly larger quantities of their wheat on the world market, and so balance the 
lower returns due to lower prices by means of a larger export. The figures for 
1938-31 show the disastrous effect on the American wheat export of the efforts 
made by the European importing countries for sdf* sufficiency. 
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5 — The -p &r capita Wheat Export. 

The wheat export per head of population shows the same fluctuations as 
the total export, although to a considerably less marked extent. The per capita 
wheat export up to 1922 showed continuous increase, but then began to decline 
and in 1928-30 again reached the lowest point of the pre-war position. The 
following table shows the movement: 

Course of the per capita wheat production, wheat expoH and wheat 
consumption on a comparative basis. 


Fiexiod 


Pfoduclion 

Wheat 

Export 

Consumption 




i»r capita 


1903-07 - • 


. . 100 

100 

100 

igo8-i2 . . 


. . 94 

78 

97 

1913-17 . . 


. . TOI 

146 

92 

1918-22 . . 


. , to7 

170 

93 

1923-27 . . 


. . 91 

114 

85 

1928-30 . . 


. . 90 

78 

93 

1931-32 . . 


. . 84 

66 

88 


6. — The per capita Wheat Consumption. 


The per capita wheat consumption up to 1907 showed a tendency to 
{dedine, but afterwards slowly rose up to 1915. In 1916 there was a sharper 
decline followed up to 1918 by nearly as sharp a rise. Then the consumption of 
wheat began to decline slowly till 1925, with interruption only in 1922, the 
decline amounting to 15 per cent, as compared with the five year period 1903- 
1907. In 1926, when the protection measures began in the importing countries 
and marketing became in consequence more difficult, there was once more an 
apparent increase in home consumption of wheat, but here the case is not one 
of actual increase in consumption as this quantity includes also the large ware¬ 
housed stocks of wheat, which do not come on the world market and still await 
disposal. 


Wheat Stocks in United States of America 
on I August of the respective years. 


Year 
Aag. ist 

1925 . . 

1926 . . 

1927 . . 

1928 . . 

1929 . . 

1930 . . 

1931 • . 

1932 . . 


In 1000 
quintals 

. 31,800 
. 27,200 
. 32.400 
• 34.600 
. 66,700 
. 80,600 
. 90,900 
. 103,100 
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In tile prevailing conditions it is probable that this tendency has not yet 
reached its end; and will not, unless the wheat production of America is consid¬ 
erably reduced, or a poor harvest brings about a natural diminution of product¬ 
ion and thereupon the stocks are drawn on for meeting the demand. The de- 
vdopuient of consumption from 1903 to 1930 in five >eai periods has been 
shown. As compared with the decade 1903 to 1913 the j>er capita wheat 
consumption in the decade 1920-30 declined by 12 per cent. 


7. — Outlook. 

It is impossible to foretell the direction in which the conditions on the Amer¬ 
ican wheat market will in future develop, since on the supply side extension of 
cultivation, increase in yields, crop returns and export facilities represent the 
factors, while on the demand side these are to be found in the rise, stationary 
position or fall of the population figures, as well as in the per capita consumption 
of wheat. The degree to which any of these would take effect and the direction 
of any such effect are alike beyond calculation. 

Under pressure of the low world prices a further limitation of the areas 
under wheat in America is very probable. In addition a natural reduction 
might occur in unfavourable years, in particular from want of rain in the case 
of the spring wheat cultivation which has been pushed on in the western arid 
zones. On the other hand there is a not inconsiderable rise in the areas under 
winter wheat, so that the deficiency of the one crop might be balanced by a 
higher yield from the other. 

A larger consumption of wheat in consequence of the growth of the popula¬ 
tion is certainly to be expected, but the rate of such increase in consumption is 
slower every year, and any additional increase in population depends essentially 
on immigration. 

It is not easy either to obtain reliable figures on the consumption of wheat 
per capita of the population. It is estimated that it has fallen as compared 
with the pre-war time by about 15 per cent. It is not improbable that this 
is increasing owing to the unfavourable economic conditions; but it is diflScult 
to form a judgment in this respect. 

The estimates of the Department of Agriculture for the United Stated wheat 
harvest of 1932 were: 

on I July 1932 .20.06 million tons 

on I August 1932.19.68 million tons 

and for wheat stocks carried over from 1931 over 10 million tons. The average 
internal demand of the States for wheat was reckoned at about 18 million tons, 
so that about 12 million tons were left for export. Under the pressure of these 
huge stocks the quotations for wheat have gone down to a point not before reached. 
The position of the American fanner is practically desperate, especially in view 
of the general economic depression. 
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II. — Canada. 

I. — Population Development. 

Canada is definitely a settler\s country. The growth of its population has 
accordingly been to a great extent dependent on immigration. 


Number of Immigrant ArrwaL^ in Canada (1). 


Decade or 

Number of 

Ytat 

Numbei of 

year 

iminifffaiitss 

uumi^iauts 

1871-1880 . . . . 

... — 

1919 . . 

• • ■ • .47,702 

1881-1890 . . . . 

. . . 886,300 

1920. 

.117.356 

1891-1900 . . . . 

. . . 321,200 

IQ 2 I . . . 

.1 4'8 477 

I9OI-I9IO . . . . 

• • • r.453.300 

1Q22. 

. 89,999 

I9II. 

• • • 311,084 

TQ 3-2 . 

. 72.887 

1912. 

• ‘ • 141.237 

^924. 

.148,560 

1913. 

• . . 402,^23 

1925 ... 

.tli.yji 

1914. 

. . . 384 .-^ 7 « 

IQiO. 

. . . 96,064 

i 9 ^S. 

. . . 144. 7^9 

19-27. 

• ■ • Ml.QQi 

1916. 

• • • 4«.537 

19.28. 

.151.597 

1917. 

• • • 75.374 

1929. 

.167,722 

1918. 

■ • • 79.074 

1930 . 



A comparison of the above table with the population development gives 
a clear indication of the influence of immigration. From 1900 to 1931 Canada 
has doubled her population, the total increase being almost entirely accounted 
for by the stream of immigrants that poured into the Western Provinces. 
The growth of the population is characterised by an extraordinary irregu¬ 
larity ; a marked slowing down of the increase is how’ever noticeable, which 
may all the sooner bring about a stationary condition of population from the 
fact that immigration has considerably declined. Urbanisation of the pojmlation 
has led to a marked change in composition and takes ftirther effect in a declining 
birth rate. Although it is uot impossible that scttlemeiit of the country may 
still proceed and there are in fact still large areas of land not yet taken up 
and suitable for wheat growing, economic conditions and the course of develop¬ 
ment of population in the emigration countries make any settlement, at all 
comparable to what has hitherto gone on, very far from probable. 


(i) Canada Yearbook. 
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2. — The Development of Wheat Production. 

(a) Development of Areas under Wheat Cultivation. 

The area under wheat in Canada has increased between the years 1901 
and 1921 with a certain regularity from 1.6 to 9.4 million hectares {3.95 to 
23.33 million acres), i. e., has been sextiipled in the period. The immense 
extension of cultivation coincides with the opening up and settlement of the 
Prairie Provinces. The further extension of the w^heat area has in the meantime 
reached its natural and economic limits ; the westwards movement of the Cana¬ 
dian farmer has come to a standstill. During the years 1921 to 1928 there was 
no further expansion of wheat growing. From 1928, however, extension began 
anew, mainly on land which had already been taken up by earlier settlers. 
This increase of wheat growing was promoted by mechanisation, as showm by 
the following table: 


Sale of Agricultural Machinery 
in the three Western Provinces of Canada (i). 


Year 

TractoiS 

Threshers 

Combiueb 

1924. 


— 

— 

1925. 

. 4,053 

— 

— 

1926. 

. ^,513 

— 

176 

1927. 

.10,026 

— 

598 

1938. 

.17.143 

6,247 

5.(<57 

1929. 

.14,557 

2,095 

3,500 

1930. 


2,034 

1,614 


Distribution of Machine Sales in the Provinces 1930. 


Manitoba. 1 , 54 ^ 379 ^34 

Saskatchewan. 4 » 35 o 829 939 

Alberta. 2,720 826 541 


It is however unlikely that this extension will be on any large scale, since 
with the low prices the high costs of production make wheat growing unre- 
munerative. On the whole the difficulties are in any case so great that a rapid 
expansion of wheat growing cannot be anticipated. 


(i) Board of Trade Journal, 12 Peb. 1931 
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Wheat Cultivation in Canada. 


Years 

Area under 
wheat 

1000 ha. 

Yield 
par ha 
quintals 

Production 

1000 

quintals 

Average 1909-13 .... 

. . . . 4,020 

13-3 

53<6oo 

1923. 

. . . . 8,860 

14.6 

129,100 

1924. 

. . . . 8,930 

8.0 

71.300 

1925. 

. . . . 8,410 

12.8 

107,600 

1936. 

. . . . 9.270 

12.0 

110,800 

1937. 

. . . . 9,090 

144 

130.500 

1928. 

. . . . 9,760 

15.8 

154,200 

1929. 

. . . . 10,220 

8.1 

82,900 

1930. 

* . . . 10,080 

11.4 

114.500 

1931. 

. , . . 10,600 

8.3 

87.500 

1932. 

. . . . 11,100 

10.6 

116,600 


(b) Development of Unitarv Yields, 

While the expansion of wheat growing through extension of area was going 
on, the unitary 3nelds between the years 1900 and 1910 showed a marked decline, 
although with considerable fluctuations. This tendency was however definitely 
checked by the introduction of the new Marquis wheats and the summer fallow 
of 1910. From that year there was for the time being a steady rise in yields per 
acre, and in 1915 a record yield was obtained. From 1915 with the further ex¬ 
pansion of wheat areas the unitary yield again declined rapidly to a minimum 
of 6.8 quintals per hectare (5 bushels per acre) only in 1919. Although in 1921 
the expansion came to an end and mixed farming was being substituted for 
wheat-growing, the post-war average yields per acre did not reach the pre-war 
levd. The peak yields of the pre-war period were reached only in the years 
1923, 1927 and 1928, in the other years the yields fell far bdow the lowest pre¬ 
war yields. In the years 1929 and 1931 large areas were ruined by unfavourable 
weather and on the remaining areas the yields were very low. Although a series 
of good seasons had l>een favourable to the westward extension of wheat grow¬ 
ing, a succession of several unfavourable seasons led to the cultivation being 
abandoned over wide areas. 

(c) Development of Aggregate Wheat Production. 

At the beginning of the century there was at first a slow but increasingly 
marked rise in the total annual wheat production, but following on a record 
production in 1915 the rising tendency abruptly ceased. After the war in con¬ 
sequence of unfavourable weather conditions the production fluctuated between 
wide limits and for the period 1919 to 1932 the average was 10 million tons only. 
Speaking generally there has been a slight diminution in wheat production since 
1923. 
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3. — Wheat Area and Wheat Production 
pet capita. 

The population increase has not been able to keep pace with the immense 
expansion of the wheat growing areas and with the increase in production. 

Whereas the population increase from 1900 to 1921 was only about 69 per 
cent., the per capita quota of the wheat areas rose by nearly 2.6 times. After 
1921 the increase in area rose only in proportion with the population, so that 
the per capita quota of area remained constant. This tendency may possibly 
be maintained in the future, unless the wheat growing areas imdergo reduction 
owing to transition to other crops or to mixed fanning. 

The per capita quota of wheat production was characterised by the same 
movement, although with marked fluctuations. Since in the post-war period 
the unitary yields declined with the exception of three specially favourable 
years, wheat production per head of population also showed a slight decline. 
This however makes no difference to the fact that in the eleven year pre-war 
period (1903 to 1913) the wheat production per head of the population was onl3" 
5 84 quintals (about 23 bushels) while on the other hand in the eleven year post¬ 
war period (1920-31) it was 11.23 quintals (nearly 45 bushels) and has thus nearl3'' 
doubled. In the future per capita wheat production may show a declining ten¬ 
dency for the reasons mentioned, unless the expected rise in imitary 3delds result¬ 
ing from a certain intensification may prevent this tendency from becoming 
too pronounced. 


4. — The Net Wheat K x p o r t. 

The wheat export of Canada became multiplied nearly twelve times 
between 1903 and 1928 ; Canada has become one of the leading wheat export¬ 
ing countries of the world. At the same time the rate of increase of wheat 
exportable surpluses which are placed on the world market by Canada is more 
rapid than that of Canadian production. The rise in wheat production in the 
post war decade 1921-31 was 2.8 times [as great as that of the pre-war decade 
while the proportion of the wheat export to the production rose for 
these periods 43 per cent, in the earlier and 68 per cent, in the later. The 
export surplus fluctuates of course as the result of the greatly fluctuating 
crop returns, the consequence of the variable continental climate. In spite of 
the serious market situation [on the world market Canada has succeeded in 
maintaining up to 1931 the high export quota even in years when the crops 
were poor and the export [quantities accordingly low. Since 1929 the export 
has been falling slowly but continuously. 

3. —The per capita Wheat Export. 

As has been seen the per capita wheat production doubled in the post-war 
decade 1921-31 as compared with the pre-war decade 1903-13. Since the popu¬ 
lation of Canada cannot itself consume these immense quantities of wheat, they 
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must be placed upon the world market or warehoused Although there are large 
warehousing facilities in Canada, the alternative course has been mainl}^ taken 
and the wheat surpluses thrown upon the world maiket. While the per capita 
export surpluses, for the reasons alread)^ given, fluctuate considerably, the wheat 
export per head in the decade 1903-13 \\as trebled during the decade 1921-31 

6. — The p er capita Wheat Consumption. 

No clear idea of the actual wheat consumption can be gained fioni the 
quantities available for consumption as established bj" the statistics, since in the 
first place there is a discrepancy between the ciop year and the export year and 
secondly in consequence of the great variations in the crop returns larger stocks 
are being held. In the pre-war decade 1903-13 the per capita wheat quota 
amounted on an average to 3 33 quintals (13.26 bushels), in the post war decade 
1921-31, taking into account the large quantities in store, to 3.67 quintals (13,48 
bushels). The actual consumption of wheat in Canada per head of population has 
dropped by about 10 per cent, as compared with the pre-war years, so that a per 
capita quota of about 3.0 quintals (ii 02 bushels) only may be reckoned. 

The apparently high internal consumption of 1932 would seem to be due 
to the great accumulation of invisible wheat stocks which cannot be placed on 
the world market. 


7. — Outlook. 

If the conditions of Canadian wheat growing are considered, a veiy gloomy 
picture emerges The extraordinary advance in cultivation in conjunction with 
the erection of barriers by the former consuming countries has led to a disastrous 
crisis in marketing, whereby the world market is depressed by the huge stocks 
in store. In consequence of the relatively large harvests of the years 1925, 1926 
and 1927 as well as of the bumper record crop of 1928, there was so heavy an 
increase in wheat stocks in Canada that the wheat pool collapsed under the strain, 
the financial loss of this body from the harvest of 1928-29 alone being estimated 
at 25 million dollars. 


Wheat Stocks in Canada. 

Year Aug. lat. 

1925 . 

1926 . 

1937. 

1928 . 

1929 . 

1930 . 

1931 .. 

1932 . 


In X 000 
qumtih 

8,200 

10,900 

14,400 

25,000 

34.600 

34.600 
38,000 
37.000 
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Although in the last few years the stocks have not been allowed to increase 
to any considerable extent, with an internal consumption of 3 million tons nearl3" 
the entire harvest of the 1932 season remains free for export. The present world 
crop prospects and the estimates of the probable requirements of the consuming 
countries point to still lower wheat prices. 


III. — Arghn^tina. 

I. — Population Development. 

Argentina is definitely a settlers' country. The population has not increased 
to the extent anticipated, and from 1853 to 1903 the advance was from about 
one million to five millions only. Subsequently the population increased b^" 
immigration somewhat more rapidly, and in 1914 reached nearly 7.9 millions. 
Immigration was brought to a standstill by the war, and a nearly stationary 
position of the population ensued, the emigration even exceeding the immigration 
in the years 1914 to 1918. 


Net Immigration into Argentina (i). 


Decade or 
year 

Number 

immiiiirants 

Year 

Number of 
immigrants 

1871-1880 . . 

• . 275.900 

1920 

35.000 

1881-1890 . . 

. . 854,900 

1921 

59.000 

1891-1900 . . 

. , 396,600 

1922 

88,000 

1901-1910 . . 

. . 1,177,400 

1923 

156,000 

1911 .... 

. . 109,600 

1924 

116,000 

1912 .... 

. . 206,100 

1925 

75.000 

1913 • • • • 

. . 145,400 

1926 

90,000 

1914 .... 

. . 61,000 

1927 

104,148 

1915 .... 

. . 65,300 

1928 

75.239 

1916 .... 

. . 46,700 

1929 

66,111 

1917 .... 

. . 32,300 

1930 

64,272 

1918 .... 

. . 9,200 

1931 

2.656 

1919 .... 

. . 2,200 

— 

— 


There was a gradual resumption of immigration from 1919, but in 1923 and 
1924 the numbers of immigrants were so large as to make it impossible to keep 


(i) XTpto 1920: Pfannenschmiut, Dr. E., JOie argentimsche Landivirtschaft, 

Emm X92X to 1926: Sbrino, Gdi. Rat. Prof. Dr. M., InUfnaiiofude Preisbemegung und Lage 
der Landwirtschafi in den au$sereuropdischm tandem, Berlin, 1929. - Prom 1927 to 1931. eTlie South 
American Handbook* 1933* 
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up systematic assignment of land and regulation ot conditions of tenure (i). In 
the following 3'ears there was some falling ofif, but from 1927 to 1931 there 
was again a rise in the immigration figures. From 1922 the population of Argen¬ 
tina has shown on the whole a tendency to increase, but there is a lag as compared 
with the pre-war period. With the pressure of the world economic crisis and 
in particular of the agricultural depression there is no question of a large increase 
in population b^" mass colonisation. 

Under present conditions indeed a further limitation of immigration might 
well be decided on. 


2.—The Development of Wheat Production. 

(a) The Development oj Areas under Wheat Cultivation (i). 

In consequence of the great advance at the turn of the centur3’‘ (2) of 
wheat prices beyond prices of slaughter cattle, there was from 1901 to 1905 an 
extraordinaril}’' marked expansion of the wheat areas in Argentina amounting 
to about 73 per cent. This period was followed by one in which wheat prices 
and slaughter cattle prices rose together, but the latter more markedly than 
the former, so that wheat prices lost their power to stimulate expansion. During 
this period up to 1912 there was only a slow, although fairly steady, expansion 
of wheat cultivation. In the years 1912-1917 the price curx’-es began to intersect, 
and no further extension of the areas under wheat cultivation occurred, h'rom 
1917 to 1921 the livestock prices led, and after 1917 the wheat areas were 
once more greatly^ reduced, and by 1921 the extent of the cultivation was the 
same as in 1905. Since wheat prices were less affected than prices of livestock 
products by the pressure of post-war conditions, there was from 1922 a further 
extension of wheat cultivation which in 1928 reached a record height. Under 
pressure of the world agricultural crisis, there has been from 1928 once more a 
marked decline. 

The development of wheat cultivation in Argentina did not proceed with 
the rapidity that characterised the process in the other settlement countries 
(Canada and Australia). The difference is due to the fact that in Argentina 
besides the competition between arable cultivation and live stock farming, 
pasture and fodder crop production, there is also some rivalry between wheat, 
maize and linseed. There has been a considerable expansion of maize and 
linseed, and wheat cultivation has been proportionatdy decreased. Before 
the war linseed prices had on the whole the pull over wheat and maize. Under 
war conditions wheat had the advantage, but with the crisis of 1920 the price 
decline was much sharper with wheat and linseed than with maize. The down¬ 
wards trend of prices that set in after 1925 at first affected linseed and maize 

(i) nWNXMANN Prof, Dr. Ta., Ach»h<ik% und KohnisaHon in argerUmtschen Chaco. Ber. u. I^aadw , 
XI Bd., S. 499. 

(®) ^ BaiNKaiAWN, Dr, Tk., Ematohlung slmien und EniwicklungsmoglickketieH der landw. Eruu- 
gug ArgertHniens. Ber. ti, I^dw., 13 Bd. S. 369. 



more than wheat, but in the later 3’^ears on the contrary- wheat was greatlj' 
affected in sympathy, and at the present time exhibits the most unfavourable 
price situation. 

Areas sown and areas harvested are by no means identical in Argentina, as 
nearly every year the crop over a more or less large extent of the areas under 
wheat (even as much as 50 per cent.) is completely destroyed by unfavourable 
weather, insect pests or plant diseases, so that the areas harvested are frequently’' 
quite considerably smaller than the areas sown. 


Wheat cultivation %n Argentina. 


Yeats 

Area under 
Wheat 

1000 ha 

Yield 
per ha 
quintals 

FroductiML 

xooo 

quintals 

Average 1909-13. 

.... 6,020 

6.6 

40,000 

1923. 

.... 6,900 

9.8 

67,400 

1924. 

.... 6,470 

8,0 

52,000 

1925. 

.... 7.130 

7-3 

52,000 

1926. 

.... 7,670 

8.2 

62,600 

1927. 

.... 8,170 

9-4 

76,800 

1928. 

.... 9.080 

10.3 

93,000 

1929. 

.... 6,440 

6.9 

44,200 

1930. 

.... 7,900 

8.0 

63,200 

1931. 

.... 6,490 

9.3 

59,800 

1932. 

.... 7,200 

8.9 

64,100 


(b) Development of Unitary Yields, 

The unitary yields of the areas under wheat cultivation in Argentina are low 
not merely in comparison with those of Western Europe, but also in comparison 
with Canada. In the pre-war period the average yield was much reduced by 
the rapid extension of the area under cultivation. With the subsequent shrink¬ 
age of area, the 3rield increased from 1917 to 1923, and again fell with the 
renewed expansion. Improved methods of cultivation, however, seem to have 
diminished the tendency for the yields to decline with an extension of area. 


(c) Development of Aggregate Wheat Production, 

From the above particulars the fact emerges that the total increase in the 
wheat production of Argentina, with the exception of the years 1927 and 1928, 
has been comparatively small when viewed in proportion to the extension of 
cultivation. If the production increased very considerably in the first years of 
the expansion (on virgin soil) up to 1907, it showed a consderable decrease from 
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1907 to 1916 In 1917, in bpile of shrinkage of cultivation, the wheat production 
again reached the peak figures of the pre-war time as a consequence of improved 
unitary yields, and this level has been almost uniformly maintained during the 
whole of the post-war period, the exception being the years 1927 and 1928 ^^ith 
their record harvests 


3. — Wheat Area and Wheat Production 

per capita. 

The less rapid progress of wheat-growing in Argentina than in the other 
settlement countries has already been noted and accounted for It is however 
surprising, that p&f capita area under wheat has [steadily declined in Argentina 
since 1905 with but few interruptions. This tendency- may continue, unless some 
essential change in favour of wheat takes place on the world market situation 
for wheat and meat. 

The p&r capita wheat production after rising very considerably from 1901 
to 1907 dropped again markedly in the decade 1907 to 1916, and in 1916 was 
bdow the per capita production of 1901 From 1917 to 1932 it remained on the 
other hand fairly constant, the average being about 6 quintals per head. Taken 
as a whole the per capita wheat production has declined in the period 1917 to 
1932 by about 20 kg. only, or 3 3 per cent, as compared with the peiiod ig(H 
to 1916. 


4. — The Net Wheat Export. 

In the decade 1907 to 1916 the net Argentine wheat export tended to decline, 
although less markedly than the wheat production. After 1916 with the increase 
in production the export also increased although not so noticeably. The pro¬ 
portion of the export to the production has fallen somewhat in the post-war period 
as compared with the pre-war years. The fluctuations in exports show little 
regularity. The variations in the yields and consequently in the quantities 
exported depend on the incalculable effects of weather conditions. The Argentine 
wheat export speaking generally would appear to be at a turning point in respect 
to rate of increase; a declining tendency is not unlikely to appear, and in any 
case further increase is not probable 


5 * 'The per capita Wheat Export. 

The Argentine per capita wheat export has on the whole declined almost 
parallel to the production per head; while the per capita production fell by 
7.6 per cent, in the period as compared with 1902-1917, the per 

capita export dropped by 7.8 per cent. If the the first decade of the century 
is disregarded, the per capita export has remained nearly constant and varies 
according to the crop results round about 3.75 quintals per head. 
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6 — Per cap'll a Wheat Consumption. 

Since the wheat production per head has diopped somewhat less than the 
export per head has done, the average consumption quota per head has remained 
almost the same. It is however by no means to be concluded tha Ithe per oapvla 
wheat consumption has remained the same or even has risen; for very large 
quantities of wheat, which could not be placed upon the world market, had to be 
placed in store (but see later), so that it is even possible to speak of a decline 
in consumption, especially since in consequence of the diminution in cultivation 
larger quantities of seed wheat are left over In any case everything goes to 
show that the Argentine farmer has endeavoured to balance the fall in wheat 
prices by increasing the quantities of wheat sold. 

7. — Outlook. 

Post-war developments have shifted the centre of gravity as regards the 
export trade of Argentina more than ever to the side of arable cultivation. 
It may however be taken as certain that this shift will not long continue ; 
there are many indications that within the next few years a change will take 
place 

Wheat-growing has been affected by the price crisis more seriously than any 
other branch of agriculture and the shrinkage of cultivation which began as 
early as 1928 has led to a diminished production and to a great dram on the 
\vheat stocks in Argentina. 


Development of Wheat Stocks in Argentina, 


Year 
Aug. xst 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 


lu 1,000 
quintal*; 

. 15,800 
. 18,200 
. 18,800 

• 25,900 

• 35.400 

• 17.700 
. 21,800 
. 16,300 


It wotild be in no way surprising if in the next few years there were further 
shrinkage in the wheat areas. As over 6o per cent, of the wheat production 
enters the esEport trade, the wheat export is bound to be considerably afiected 
by any decline in production. 
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IV. — Austbaua. 

I. — Population Development. 

The dev^opment of population in Australia exhibits the ts^ical character¬ 
istics of all definitely colonial countries. The growth of the population is closely 
connected with the immigration and shows marked fluctuations in accordance 
with the coarse of immigration 


Net Immigration into Australia (i). 


1871-1880 . . . 

. . . 191,804 

1881-1890 . . . 

. . . 382,741 

1891-1900 . . . 

. . . 24,879 

I90I-I9IO . . . 

. . . 40,485 

I9II. 

• . • 69,300 

1912. 

• • • 83,791 

1913. 

• ■ • 54.775 

1914. 

■ • • — 17.370 

1913. 

. . . — 91,053 

1916. 

• . . — 133.892 

1917. 

. . . — 21,950 

1918. 

. . . 19.078 

1919. 

. - . (2) 160,180 


1920 . 47.117 

1921 . 13.654 

T922. 38.023 

1923 . 37.540 

1924 . 43.749 

1925 . 37.357 

1926 . 42,220 

1927 . 48,924 

1928 . 27.332 

1929 . 8,963 

1930 .— 11.408 

1931 .— 12,061 


(z^ 0 £Eidal Yearbook of tke Commouwealtii of AustraUa. 

(3) Returalng troops. 

Immigration into Aastralia has however always been on a small scale com¬ 
paratively, and even the Imperial Migration and Settlement Act of 1922 did 
little to foster it. Immigrants have from the first tended to crowd into the 
towns and have not gone on the land ; and in this way it has come about that 
nearly half the population of Australia is concentrated in the 5 largest towns. 
During the war the population of Australia was stationary, largely as the result 
of the sending of Australian troops to the scene of military operations, but 
with the return of the troops in 1919 together with favourable market conditions 
for wheat there was for a time a continuous increase. Since the onset of the 
World crisis in 1928 the natural increase in the population has again been checked 
and the iUimigratiou has again almost ceased. As there seems little prospect 
of favourable price conditions for agricultural products in the near future, it 
is unlikely that any extensive colonisation movement may be anticipated. 
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2. ““The Development of Wheat Production. 

(a) Development of Areas under Wheat Ctdtivatinn 

Even more than in Argentina the physical conditions of Austialia with 
its immense arid tracts mark it out for the pastoral industries, and especially 
for sheep-raising As wheat-growing has been, in some sense, carried on as a 
subsidiary industry only, its extension is to an extraordinary degree determined 
by the relations between wheat and wool prices. In the period 1900 to 1903 
wheat prices were much in advance of wool prices and in consequence there as 
a considerable extension of wheat growing up to 1904. At the beginning 
of 1903 the price curves of the two products approached, and at the end cf 
the year they intersected, so that wool prices now took the lead ; wheat 
growing accordingly received a check and up to 1908 there was considerable 
reduction of areas. As early as 1906 however this tendency was modified and 
in 1907 the two price curves again coincided, and from that time up to 1915 
their rise was nearly parallel. Wheat growing profited most by this rise in 
prices, as the return per acre is much higher than that of wool production. In 
consequence wheat growing was extended from 1909 to 1915, the resulting area 
being nearly double that of 1908. In 1914 however wool prices began to go 
ahead of wheat prices and up to 1918 were greatly in advance, while wheat 
prices declined from 1917. As a result the areas under wheat were considerably 
reduced between rgiS and 1919. The fall in wool prices in the 3"ears 1919 to 
1921 restored the fonner price relation between wool and wheat, and wheat 
growing was agtiin expanded up to 1921 This expansion received a temporaiy^ 
check only from the higher wool prices ruling from 1922 to 1925. Subseqiiently 
the advantage in price began to be with wheat, and from 1926 there thus came 
about an immense expansion in the wheat growing area, so that in 1930 this 
was more than 3.5 times the area under wheat at the beginning of the century". 
As is shown by the wheat acreage figures for the season 1931-32, this phase 
of development appears to be over, partly in consequence of the change in the 
price ratios, wheat prices remaining low and wool prices showing some slight 
improvement. Probably some reduction in the wheat areas of Australia is to 
be anticipated. 

Wheat Cultivation in Australia^ 


Years 

Area 

uudex wbeai 
xooo ba 

Yield 
per ha 
qiustals 

ProdoctioB 

1000 

quintals 

Average 1909-13. 

.... 3,080 

8.1 

34,600 

19^3. 

.... 3,860 

8.8 

34,000 

1924. 

.... 4,380 

10.2 

44,800 

1925. 

.... 4,130 

7.6 

31,200 

1926. 

.... 4,730 

9-3 

43,800 

1927. 

.... 4,970 

6.5 

33,200 

1928. 

.... 6,010 

7.2 

43,300 

1929. 

.... 6.060 ■ 

5-7 

34,500 

1930. 

.... 7,350 

7.9 

58,100 

1931. 

.... 5,960 

H 

51.600 

1932. 

.... 6,330 

8.6 

54.500 
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(b) Development of Umtary Yields 

Owing to the limitation in the pre-war years of wheat growing to the re¬ 
gions naturally best suited for the crop, viz. the Eastern and South-Eastern States, 
and to the adoption of sound technique in cultivation, the Australian yields per 
acre were satisfactory and remarkably uniform ; it was possible to avoid decline 
in yields from extension of area under cultivation. With the rapid expansion 
of the cultivation after the war, the yields declined and showed greater 
fluctuations. 

(c) Development of Aggregate Wheat Production. 

In the pre-war period the Australian wheat production showed a slow 
but continuous increase parallel to that in the areas under cultivation. A crop 
failure in 1914 was followed by a record crop in 1915. From 1915 to 1919 there 
was a serious decline in wheat production. From 1920 there was again a 
marked advance. Owing to especially favourable weather conditions the yields 
for 1930-31 and 1931-32 have been relatively high, so that the harvests have 
been the largest ever produced in Australia. 

3. —Wheat Areas and Wheat Production per capita. 

The per capita area under wheat in Australia increased up to 1915 in ad¬ 
vance of the population. In war time it dropped back to a minimum, and 
then again rose considerably, so that in 1930 a maximum was reached. The 
disastrous position on the world wheat market is forcing Australia in .spite of all 
efforts to a limitation of the areas under wheat cultivation, as may be seen from 
the figures for the 1931-32 season. 

Wheat production per head in pre-war times showed a rise parallel to the 
increase in population. In post-war times the per capita production, although 
with somewhat wide fluctuations, has remained constant. 

4. — The Net Wheat Export. 

The net wheat export from Australia shows large fluctuations correspond¬ 
ing to the crop return, but in the pre-war years advanced nearly paralld with 
the advance in production and on the average amounted to 50 per cent, of the 
production. While in the first post-war years the export was about 70 to 75 per 
cent, of the production, it fell again, and in 1929-30 reached only about 50 per 
cent., and large stocks have been formed. 

5. — The per capita Wheat Consumption. 

It is the more difficult to make a statistical estimate of the per capita con¬ 
sumption of wheat, since although the per capita production and export are 
known, only the visible stocks are record^ statistically. In the post*^war period 
in particolar large stocks have accumulated, so that the per capita quota of wheat 
seems to be 6 per cent, higher than the pre-war. In reality it has probably 
declined by some 6 to 10 per cent. 
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t. — Outlook. 

During the war Australia was looked upon as an Eldorado Although 
sharing in the common suffering caused by the war, at the same time there was 
prosperity in the fifth continent so long as the absorption capacity of the Euro¬ 
pean market was such that every pound of wool, every ton of hides, every bushel 
of wheat was in request. For the first few years after the war the favourable 
market conditions for raw materials still continued. Then came the lean years. 
There had been in all directions an immense over-stimulation of production 
and this led to the financial breakdown of Australia. The efforts of the farmers, 
to escape from a critical position, led to the extension of the area under wheat, 
just when in other countries it was being reduced, in the hope of securing a 
profit out of the supposed imminent shortage. 

It is therefore not surprising that the wheat stocks of Australia went on 
accumulating even after 1929 in a disastrous manner, while stocks in Canada and 
Argentina could be largely reduced. Although Australia has succeeded in ex¬ 
porting large quantities of wheat to the Far East, the large Australian stocks 
still overshadow the world market and prevent any improvement of the wheat 
market situation in the near future. Australia will be forced by prevailing con¬ 
ditions once more to restrict areas under wheat cultivation. 

Wheat Stocks in Australia, 


Year 

AtlC{U6t ist 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 


in xooo qiuntals 

6.500 
4,600 

6.300 

7.300 

7.300 

10,100 

12.500 
10,900 


V. — The Wored. 

Although great interest and importance attaches to the investigations in 
the separate countries, their world significance and effect can only be judged 
if the results of the different countries are taken together. 

I. — Population Development. 

In the course of the nineteenth century the population of the world in¬ 
creased to an extent previously unparallded. Whereas in 1800 the total popu¬ 
lation of the world was not quite 600 millions, in 1870 it was about 1400 mil¬ 
lions, and in 1930 something over 2000 millions (i). In the course of the 

(1) See t BtTBCDdicnsR, Bsibdr. Volk ohm Jugend, Berlitt 1932. 
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last hundred 5'ears the world population has thus doubled and as compared 
with 1800 more than trebled. This immense growth in population, onh’- made 
practically possible b^'^ the great advances in technique and in hygiene, filled 
timorous minds with alarm in respect of the struggle for the margin of sub¬ 
sistence involved. To-day the spectre of overpopulation has vanished. Signs 
of “ fatigue appeared at the beginning of the 20th century in the 
population increase of the world, and the relative decline was clearly visible 
from 1920. 

Much more important than the question of o\'erpopulation is the problem 
of the decline of the birthrate, regarded from the international standpoint alike 
in the present and in the near future. Here also exaggeration must be avoided ; 
just as an overpopulation of the globe is iinlikel3% so there is no need to fear 
an actual depopulation as a result of this decline. The effect is likely rather 
to take the form not merely of changes in the structure of the populations 
affected and in their relative strength, but also of readjustments in the food 
supply of the world's population, such as ma3" be of significance in world 
histor\". It is agriculture that must in the first instance bear the consequences 
of an}^ decline in the population. 

An element of uncertaintj' is imported into this enquir3" b3’ the IT. v^, R. ; 
the Russian statistics at the present time do not appear to be reliable, and 
at the same time no separation on a comparable basis of vStativSlics is made 
of Russian territ()r3’’ into European and Asiatic Riivssia. Eoi this reason the 
development of world population is first investigated apart from Russia, and 
then separate^” shown including Russia. 

The population development of Russia in no way annuls the general popu¬ 
lation development of the world but rather intensifies it. The natural increase 
of population of the U. S. S, R, after the revolution was so great, that it nearly 
compensated for the immense losses of human life caused by the world war, the 
civil war, epidemics and famine. From 1924 to 1930 the increase amounted 
to about 20 million, an astonishingly large figure. The cause of this increase, 
how’ever, is not a corresponding excess of births, but a diminished mortality. 
In the three 3'^ears from 1911 to 1913 the birth rate was 46.8 per 1000, and 
in the three years 1926-28 it was only 40.0, while the death rate fell from 
30.5 to 17.4 over the same period (i). 

2. — The Development of the Wheat Production 

of the World, 

(a) Development of Areas under Wheat Cultivation, 

For five or six years in the pre-war period a development of the world 
wheat areas apart from U. S. R, went on somewhat irregularly, and reached 
a maximum in 1915. If the causes of this development are examined, the 
by no means surprising result appears, that the focus of unrest, the impell- 

(I) FASBftiAiw, Michael, Piattletha, liH$sia*s 5 y^r Plan, Tfaaislaliou by von R, IliUcrdina. 
Beriin 19^1. 
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ing forces, lay in the countries in course of colonisation, Argentina and Austra¬ 
lia. As soon as price relations in those countries as between meat or wool 
and wheat moved in favour of wheat, wheat growing, as already explained, 
underwent a great expansion, which was followed when conditions were reversed 
by stationary position or limitation of areas. The production of these countries 
readily reacts on price pressure because the restrictions imposed b}’’ natural 
and social conditions on production are very slight, and consequently the freedom 
in choice of crop production is very great. With the exception of Europe, in 
which the areas under wheat production remained almost constant in the pre¬ 
war time, there has been a fairh" uniform increase in the wheat areas. In 
the increase that went on from 1911 to 1915 it was only Canada and the 
United States that largely participated. In the decrease of area from 1915 
to 1917 onl3" the United States and Australia, together with Europe, were 
concerned, while wheat-growing remained stationary" in Argentina and in 
Canada it even increased. The expansion of wheat growing from 1918 to 
1923 occurred almost exclusively in the United States and to a small extent 
in Canada. The extraordinarily" large extension from 1924 to 1931 w"as almost 
exclusively efEected by- Argentina and Australia alternately". 

The pre-war development of the wheat areas of the world may be taken 
as the same, whether Russia be included or not, since similar conditions prevailed 
for Russia as for Europe. As there was a great expansion of w'heat growing 
in Russia even before the war, the general tendency towards increase at that 
time is reinforced, if Russia be included. From 1914 to 1922, wheat growing 
in Russia, not least as a consequence of the agrarian revolution, was reduced 
to about one third of the pre-war extent. Then began Russia’s struggle for 
her place on the world w"heat market with the help of the large mechanised 
farms and accompanied by’' an immense extension of the wheat growing area. 
This in 1927 had already" reached the extent of 1914, and in 1930 had already 
exceeded the previously largest area under wheat in Russia (1913). The wheat 
areas of the world accordingly" underwent within 9 y-ears (1922-1930) an expan¬ 
sion of more than 30 per cent., and have thus risen comsiderably more quickly" 
than the world population. 


Wheat Cultivation oj the World 
(World apart from U. S. S. R , China, Turkey, PerbUi and Imk). 


Years 

Area sown 

zooo lia 

Aica 

harvested 
1000 ha 

Yield 
per ha 
harvested 
quintals 

Production 

zooo 

quintals 

Average 1909-13 , , 

82,030 

93,890 

80,100 

10.3 

827,600 

1923. 

90,130 

10.5 

946,200 

1934. 

• 90.370 

88,340 

9-5 

840,300 

1925. 

• 93.760 

89,490 

10.2 

908,600 

1926. 

• 94.500 

93.150 

9-9 

924,400 

982,800 

1937. 

. 98,130 

95,530 

10.3 

1938. 

• 103.590 

. 100,660 

98,840 

10.8 

1,072,200 

1939. 

97,690 

9.6 

939*500 

1930. 

. 103,440 

101,070 

lO.O 

1,011,600 

1931. 

• 99.090 

97,710 

10.2 

999,300 

1932. 

. 102,880 

99.330 

lO.I 

999,600 
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(b) Development of Unitary Yields 

Taking the wheat growing of the world, apart fiom Russia, from igoi to 
1914 the unitary yields showed a not inconsiderable rise, although of course the 
yield remained actually small After the serious decline of the yields per unit 
at the time of the world war there followed from 1916 onwards a rise, at first 
slow but gradually increasing, in the yields, so that already in 1928 the high 
average yield of the three last pre-war years was again reached 

The wheat 3delds of the world including Russia show the same development 
as apart from Russia, except that in the pre-war time the low Russian yields 
depressed the world average yields by about i quintal per hectare, or about 10 
per cent.; in the post-war years on the other hand in consequence of improved 
methods of cultivation the Russian yields were considerably higher, so that their 
effect was to lower the average world yields by about 5 per cent, only ; accord¬ 
ingly the average world wheat unitary 3delds during the post-war period exceeded 
those of the pre-war time. 

(c) Development of Aggregate World Production 

The wheat production of the world, apart from Russia, showed a steady 
increase with somewhat wide fluctuations in the pre-war time, and in 1915 there 
was a record total production about 50 per cent, higher than in IQOI. In war 
time, from 1915 to 1917, the production dropped back to below the level of the 
year 1903. There followed however a fresh, still more rapid, rise in the production 
which as early as 1923 was in advance of the point reached in 1915, and in 1931 
totalled nearly 102 millions tons, or about 60 per cent, of the wheat pioduction 
of the world at the beginning of the century. 

The wheat production of the world including Russia followed the same course, 
except that the production rose still more rapidly: up to 1915 by about 56 per 
cent, and up to 1931 by about 74 per cent. 

3. —The World Trade in Wheat (i). 

The wheat trade of the world, excluding Russia, increased considerably 
during the pre-war time; the volume of trade became larger by 33 per cent, 
between 1903 and 1913 During the war the world trade in wheat underwent 
an extraoidinary shrinkage and up to 1918 declined to some 50 per cent, of the 
volume in 1913. In the post-war period owing to the need for foodstuffs in 
Europe there was an unusually rapid recovery of trade, so that already in 1920 
the 1911-1913 volume was again reached. Under the pressure of the rapidly 
increasing overseas production there was an unprecedented continuous rise in 
the world wheat trade, which in 1929 reached a total turnover of about 24.5 
million tons, an advance as compared with 1903 of about 60 per cent, and 
as compared with 1913 of about 12 per cent, 

(1) Total toiport of all cotmtrites, apart from Russia. 
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If the direction of the world wheat trade is cxanmied a marked structural 
change is noticeable in the post-war period Wheieas before the war 91 per 
cent of the quantities entering the w^orld maiket went to Europe, this propoition 
became essentially smaller after the war in consequence of the barriers raised by 
the former purchasing countries In spHe of the great increase in the world 
wheat trade during the post-war period, the import of wheat into Europe up to 
192b did not reach the pre-war volume of 1909-191^. Only in 1927, when under 
the pressure of the overseas wheat stocks wave aftei wave of wheat rolled on 
to Europe, was the pre-war volume exceeded 

Afterwards up to 1930 as the result of the trade restrictions iniposed by 
the purchasing countries, the quantities imported fell below the pre-wai w^lunie 
The wheat driven off the European market had to find othei niaikets, and 
these were partly” forthcoming in the growing import reqiiirements of the h^ar 
East In particular Australia has taken advantage of this, as giving her a 
nearer market. Under the pressure of continualh" increasing world wheat stocks 
the United States and Canada are making special efforts with the help of large 
credits to open new’ marketing possibilities for their surplus wheat in China. How 
far, if at all, these efforts will meet with lasting success, it is impossible to foretelL 
Even more decisive and important than the change, which has taken place 
in the world wheat trade, is the structural change, which the wheat supply of 
industrial Europe has undergone since the beginning of the century (Graph IV). 

At the beginning of the twentieth century the wheat exports froiii the over¬ 
seas countries, especially from the Ignited vStates of America, began to decline 
sharpb" Instead, the agrarian countries of Europe, Russia and the Balkan 
countries, took the leading place among the suppliers of industrial Europe. In 
consequence of the growing economic interdependence of industrial Europe and 
the overseas countries, the United States and Canada somewhat suddenly in 1910 
entered the European markets with large wheat exports and in a short time forced 
the agrarian States out of their special position In igio the agrarian coun¬ 
tries contributed 75 per cent, of the wheat supply of industrial Europe, in 1913 
only about 52 per cent. The outbreak of war in 1914 put a speedy end to the 
export from the belligerent agrarian States of Europe (Russia and the Balkan 
countries). It then fell to North America to replace for the Allies the wheat 
formerly exported from Russia and the Danube valley, now cut off from the 
consuming countries, and from 1916 to 1920 the North American supplies 
amounted to from 97 to 99 per cent, of the total wheat requirements. 

By the Revolution which followed on the war the great Russian Empire 
was converted into a domain of small farming, state controlled industry and 
export trade. As a result of the agrarian revolution and, later, of the policy 
of industrialisation agricultural proditcts ceased to flow regularly from Russia 
into the Western European industrial areas and in some years Russia was even 
obliged to import wheat. 

The above is not only one of the most important among post-war develop¬ 
ments, but also one of the keys to the understanding of present currents and 
under currents in Russian agriculture directed towards the establishment of 
fully mechanised giant farms. 
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Runicinia and the remaining Ballran lands have lollowed Russia in carrA ing 
out drastic agrarian reforms (i). The agiarian crisis of the Eastern and South 
Eastern European States was largely due to the decline in agricultural production 
as the consequence of the post-war agraiian retonns which had been carried 
through too hastily and without a proper economic basis. 

The consequence for the States of Eastern Europe, excluding Russia, 
was a shrinkage in wheat exports (see Graph IV) and in the import of manu¬ 
factured goods. These countries, indeed, could no more speak of ” overseas 
competition ” on the European market, as in consequence of the decline in 
production they had no wheat surplus worth mention. This situation under- 
w’ent a change later, and these countries recently began to export once more 
large surpluses, which could only be placed on the European markets Here 
the competition of the overseas supplies is encountered, although this is being 
gradually overcome, not without a severe struggle and serious political sacrifices. 

Up to the middle of 1930 the wheat surplus of Russia remained small and 
the requirements were still in part met by imports. It was not till July 1930 
that any real effort was made towards resumption of the former position of 
Russia on the world wheat market. The prospects of further development of 
Russia's wheat export are, however, still extremely uncertain. Indeed as shown 
by the preceding table, the record figure of 1930-31 was not maintained, and 
since 1931-32 a fresh diminution of exports took place. 

It is very probable that economic and financial consideration will be likely 
to force upon Soviet Russia and the agricultural countries of Eastern Europe 
an increase of their wheat exports. At the same time, the wheat import 
requirements of industrial Europe have considerably diminished since 1927 and 
wiU probably further decrease. Up to the present the overseas countries have 
had to bear the brunt of the loss of the European markets. A situation as 
regards the wheat supply of industrial Europe is obviously forming which greatly 
resembles that of the pre-war period. 


4, — Survey. 

The outlook as regards the future prospects of the world wheat market 
would seem from these investigations to be extremely unfavourable. This 
finds confirmation also in the extremely depressed situation of the wheat export 
market. In any case these enquiries clearly show that both the area under 
wheat and the wheat production of the world have outstripped the population 
increase and therewith the demand. The impulse to this development was 
given by the great rise in wheat prices on the world market during the world 
war. The price rise at the outbreak of war in the crop year 1914-15 brought 
about only a relative extension in areas, but this rise was of short duration only 


(i) Hollman}7, X>r., Agrarkrtse der osi* und sudostauropdischen Staaten, in «Deutsche Agrat- 
pcJitik in Rahinen dcr inneren tmd ausseiien Wirtschaftspolitik». Bd. 3, 
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(see Graph V) and there was a much more rapid rise in prices of live stock 
products. The exceptional^' sharp rise of wheat prices in 1916-17 to three 
times the pre-war prices and the height reached by wheat prices in 1917-18 
and 1918-19 could not prevent a sharp decline in wheat areas overseas, since 
livestock products commanded still higher prices. When in 1918 there was a 
severe set-back in prices of livestock products, the area under wheat in the 
United States underwent an immense extension. This expansion of wheat 
growing was due to the raised wheat prices, which in 1917-18 and 1918-19 were 
2.25 times the pre-war prices and in 1929-20 were three times these prices. When 
however in 1920-21 wheat prices fell abruptly, the United States were obliged 
figaiti considerably to reduce the areas under wheat. The wheat prices fell 
rapidly till in 1923-24 the pre-war situation was reached. In 1924-25 prices 
once more rose to twice the pre-war level. This rise, which was not accom¬ 
panied by a corresponding rise in prices of livestock products, brought about, 
taken in conjunction with the great advance in mechanisation, that great exten¬ 
sion of wheat areas and of wheat production in the lands still under settlement, 
and in the United vStates the further extension of the wheat area, which 
taken all together is threatening to stifle the world with wheat. Although 
the stocks of wheat were accumulating from year to year on the world 
wheat market, prices of wheat went only slowly back from 1923-24 to the 
beginning of 1930. 


Wheat Stocks on the World Wheat Markets 
(in 1000 quintals). 


Years 

Total 

Camdfl 

U. S. A 

Argentine 

Australia 

other 

countries 

Afloat 

.•r."- " -. . ■ "■ 

1925 . 

145*900 

8,200 

31.800 

15,800 

6,500 


12,000 

1926. 

166,500 

10,900 

27,200 

T 8,200 

4,600 


15,000 

1927. 

176,700 

14*400 

32,400 

18,800 

0,300 

88,200 

16,600 

1928. 

196,000 

25,000 

34,600 

25,900 

7*300 

85,800 

17,400 

1929 . 

267,100 

34,600 

66,700 

35*400 

7*300 

106,200 

16,000 

1930 . 

252,200 

34.^00 

80,600 

17,700 

10,100 

95.000 

14,200 

1931 . 

276,000 

38,100 

90,900 

21,800 

12,500 

96,900 

15*800 

1932 . 

264,200 

37,000 

103,100 

T 6,300 

10,900 

83,300 

13,600 


These conditions changed very suddenly when Russia in June 1930 began 
the struggle for its former place on the world wheat market, and threw large 
quantities of wheat on the world market at disastrous prices. In the four 
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niontlis June to September 1930 the price of No. i Manitoba wheat fell nearly 
45 per cent, in consequence of the Russian sales at these ruinously low prices. 
Since then wheat prices on the world market have continued to fall and at the 
end of 1932 they were even nearly 50 per cent below the pre-war prices. In 
any case there can be no doubt that an essential cause of the abrupt decline 
of the world wheat prices was the Russian export, both from its immense vo¬ 
lume and from the method of marketing employed. 

It is impossible even approximately to foretell the direction of an}’’ future 
developments on the world wheat market; as this depends on a number 
of factors, not merely economic but also political, the effect of which cannot 
be determined in advance. An increased consumption of wheat in consequence 
of growth of the world population in the past was undoubtedly a factor, but in 
the near future this increase in consumption is likely to take place slowl}”. 
The development of wheat consumption in the world generally is also a matter 
of considerable uncertainty. In the case of the actual wheat consuming peoples 
there has undoubtedly been a retrogression in consumption by about 8 to 10 
per cent., and this taken together with the higher (or at least unchanged) wheat 
production per head of the world population must lead to the accumulation 
of still larger stocks and to price falls. A decline in wheat consumption on 
the part of this population group, even if no more than a 5 per cent, decline, 
involves a marketing loss of about two million tons. How far, on the other 
hand, it will prove possible to induce that half of the world population that 
now consumes rice or millet to consume wheat instead, is equally beyond cal¬ 
culation, In any case the fact that the world wheat stocks are not still 
larger than they are is probably to be attributed to the increasing trade in 
wheat in the Far East. 

The judgment of the outlook in regard to the world wheat market tends 
to be increasingly pessimistic, particularly on account of the apprehension 
felt at the prospect of a fresh appearance of Russia as a wheat exporter. Russia 
is at present a very real factor on the world wheat market, but a wholl}" incal¬ 
culable one. In 1930 the wheat production of Russia amounted to about 
23 per cent, of the world production, that is to say, from one and a half to 
two times the capacity of the world wheat market. Even if Russia were a 
coimtry with a free economy, the fluctuations of the Russian wheat harvests could 
not fail to be of great influence on the world market. A Bolshevist Russia 
with a monopoly of foreign trade, forced requisitions within the country itself 
and measures of food control for the population, forms a factor which can by 
no means be overlooked. The second Five-year Plan for agriculture in the U. S. 
S. R. provides for the extension during 1933 to 1937 of the total sown areas 
to 200 million hectares, the intention being to increase the gross production 
of cereals, by means of further application of machinery and of fertilisers, 
to 60 per cent, of the total agricultural production of Russia. If the Russian 
Government, by means of requisitions without commensurate payment and 
by limitation of the bread rations, releases only 10 per cent, even of this 
production for export purposes, the effect on the world market cannot be 
otherwise than disastrous. 
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VI. — General Survey. 

1. — The very marked increase of the population of the world which occas¬ 
ioned the rapid progressive development of world agricultuie in the pre-war 
period was not continued in the post-war period. Some signs of fatigue in this 
respect appeared before the war, and after the war, certainly from 1921, the 
world population began relatively to decline under the influence of the reduction 
in the birth late. The sudden check in the population increase was most 
noticeable precisely in those countries which had been regarded as the con¬ 
suming countries on the world wheat market. This tendency will become 
more pronounced in the near future, although there is no reason to 
anticipate an absolute decrease of population to the extent of depopulation of 
the globe. 

2. — The centre of gravity of world agriculture has been shifted since the 
war more markedly than before to the side of arable, and particularly of wheat 
cultivation. In consequence the areas under wheat in the world have increased 
more rapidly than the population. The expansion of wheat growing has occurred 
almost .exclusively in the overseas countries. There, owing to natural and eco¬ 
nomic conditions and to the S3^tem of land tenure, a high degree of freedom in 
direction is possible for agricultural production in the primary stages. Any 
graphic representation of the development shows maiked fluctuations, and the 
distinctive character of these is due to the competition between extensive arable 
cultivation and extensive livestock farming. 

Under the influence of the progress made in plant-breeding, and in the 
technique of machinery and cultivation in general, an extraordinary capacity 
for expansion was achieved after the war in wheat growing. The modem agri¬ 
cultural machine has essentially contributed to the recent land clearings and 
transformations in the overseas arable areas, and may probably have in addition 
contributed in Canada, Argentina and Australia to facilitate the transition to 
wheat growing on the large ranch or similar area, and generally to render the 
cultivation more intensive. 

3. — The agricultural development of the new countries does not depend 
so closely upon immigration, as is often assumed. 

4. — As a means of increasing crop 3?ields, plant breeding ranks first in over¬ 
seas countries among the advances made in agricultural technique. Selected 
kinds suited to the vegetative and economic conditions of the countries have 
rapidly been diffused, so that, with the exception of Australia, the average yields 
have not fallen, in spite of the rapid expansion of the areas, and indeed have, 
in some cases, on the contrary, risen. 

5. — Thanks to extension of areas and technical progress the wheat produc¬ 
tion of the world has risen at a rate more rapid than corresponds to the natural 
growth of the world population. This fact together with a diminution in p$r 
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captta wheat consumption in many countries has led to the accumulation 
of large stocks of wheat on the world wheat markets and to heavy price 
declines. In the case of wheat production, possibilities have proved to be in 
advance of marketing facihties. 

6. — In the world wheat trade certain changes became clearly noticeable 
shortly before the war, indicating that the source of the wheat supply of industrial 
Europe was being shifted to the overseas countries. On the outbreak of war, 
with the resulting isolation of Russia and of the Balkan countries, the oversea 
countries became the exclusive suppliers of the European wheat market. Under 
the pressure of the world economic crisis the European national States are begin¬ 
ning to practise a policy of agricultural self-sufficiency, under which the national 
agriculture takes a foremost place in the supply of the home market. Eor the 
rest the trade policy of these States is definitely oriented towards South and South- 
Eastern Europe, so that the share of the agrarian States in meeting the wheat 
import requirements of industrial Europe is steadily on the increase. The 
importance of the agriculture of the old industrial countries and of the agrarian 
States of Europe for the supply of industrial Europe will probably in the near 
future be very considerably increased, while the agriculture of the overseas 
countries, on the other hand, will to some extent recede. 

7. — The trend of the price movements for the chief agricultural products 
already indicates that arable cultivation, in particular wheat-growing, has already 
on its forward march overstepped the critical point. It may be taken as certain 
that the tendency to extend wheat cultivation will not persist; there is much 
to show that in the next few years a change-over towards livestock farming will 
set in. It can be no matter for surprise if within the next few years wheat grow¬ 
ing in the overseas countries undergoes a not inconsiderable decline, and only 
in this way is it possible to secure the recovery of world agriculture. 


Werner HENrEi,MA.NN 

Professor at the LandwirtsehaftUchs HochseHiile 
Bom - Poppslsdorf, Germany. 




Graph l-a. — Wheal production and Population Dmlopment in Germany, 
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Graph IIT-c. — Immi^rahon ink the United States ^rm^ed by mntnes ol origtii fm 1871-70 to 1^21-30 ( ). 
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Graph IV. — The wheat Imports ot Indusinal Europe and the i origtft* 
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Graph V. — Winnij>e^ No. i Northern Wheat and Index-mmher of General Wholesale Prices. 
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CO-OPERATION 

Agricultural Co-operatioii in Latvia (i). 

Some Geographical and Historical Notes. 

Latvia, which has been since 1918 an independent State, belongs to the 
group of the Baltic countries. Before the war it was an integral part of the 
Russian Empire and its national independence dates from 1918. The capital 
of Latvia is Riga, the territorial extent is 65,791 square kilometres, and the 
population 1.9 million according to the census of 1930. During the great war 
Latvia formed the battle ground between the Russian and the German armies ; 
then followed the Russian Revolution and the war of independence with the 
result that the devastation inflicted upon the country can be compared only 
with that of the North of France and Belgium. Latvia is essentially’ a country 
of small holdings, since by the agrarian reform legislation (1920) subdivision 
of the large estates into units not exceeding 27 hectares was enforced. 

Pre-war Co-operation, 

The first societies of a co-operative character founded on the present territory 
of Latvia were as follows :— 

(1) The Vidzome Sheep-Breeders' Society (Livonia), founded in 1830. 

(2) Vidzome Mutual Hail Insurance Society, founded in 1831. 

(3) Vidzome Mutual Fire Insurance Society, founded in 1861. 

A close connection existed between the foundation and the course of the 
activity of these societies and the work of the Livonian General Economic 
Public Utility Society, founded in 1796, which is the earliest of the Latvian 
societies formed for the promotion and development of agriculture. 

The object of the sheep-breeders' society was to develop the breeding in¬ 
dustry, to secure the good quality of the breeding animals and to organise the 
joint sale of wool in such a way as better to profit by market conditions. It 
may be noted that the foundation of this society closely coincided with the agri¬ 
cultural crisis which occurred about 1820 in consequence of the sudden fall in the 
price of wheat. The large landowners then began to breed sheep. 

The societies that have just been mentioned had been founded by the large 
landowners who were almost without exception Germans. 

(x) For tlie coautaujiicatiQii of the above accQunt of agricultural co-operatiou iu Latvia the 
Institute is Indebted to the Ministiy of Agriculture of Latvia. 
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Small ownership only began to develop in lyatvia towards the middle of the 
XIXth century. From this epoch also date the first co-operative undertakings, 
as organised by the peasant farmers who for the most part were of ibatvian 
nationality. 

The first co-operative undertakings organised by the peasants were co-oper¬ 
ative credit societies and mutual insurance societies. The first co-operative 
credit society was founded by the Latvian peasant farmers about 1840. These 
societies were however short-lived, the Russian public authorities prohibited 
their activity on the pretext that credit operations could be effected only by 
credit societies formed among the noble classes. A real expansion of peasant 
co-operative credit societies began only in 1874 and attained its culmination 
towards 1880. The reason for the formation of numerous co-operative credit 
societies at this time may be found in the fall of the prices of agricultural pro¬ 
ducts (especially wheat and flax), and in the want of liquid assets which was 
affecting the peasant farmer class. Many heavily indebted farms were put up 
for auction. The Government gave no assistance and the peasants, thrown 
Upon their own resources, endeavoured to find a way out of the situation in the 
foundation of co-operative credit societies. 

The subsequent formation of co-operative credit societies proceeded some¬ 
what rapidly, so that on the eve of the great war Latvia was covered with a 
comparatively close network of co-operative societies. The number of co-operative 
Societies in working at this time was in fact 336, the majority being credit societies. 

The co-operative credit societies of Latvia belong to the Schultze-Delitsch 
type. All the funds are collected by the exertions of the members themselves 
without any assistance from the Government or from the municipal and 
communal administrations, which were before the war in the hands of the large 
land owners, the Baltic barons. It is of interest that local deposits represented 
86 per cent, of the aggregate balance sheet totals of all the co-operative credit 
societies. These societies in addition gave proof of great vitality ; out of all the 
co-operative societies founded before the war, 95 per cent, were still working 
in 1914, so that the percentage of societies liquidated is represented by 5 per 
cent. It may be noted that all the attempts of these co-operative societies to 
organise a central union grouping the separate undertakings were without result, 
as the Russian Government would not consent to authorise the foundation of 
such a central union 

Co-operative Mutual Insuraitce Sociekes have also made remarkable progress. 
Although the first co-operative fire insurance society was not founded till 1880 
when the Government authorisation was granted through registration of statutes, 
peasant farmer unions for the purpose of mutual insurance were formed already 
about i860 and especially towards 1870. In 1914, on the eve of the great war, 
there were in Latvia about 300 societies of mutual fibre insurance. Towards 1880 
there were also founded some small farmers' hail insurance societies, but these 
have not met with much success and this branch of co-operation makes no progress. 

Among the consu^ners* societies organised by the farming class special mention 
should be made of co-operative farming societies and consumers' societies in 
the rural districts. The first peasants" farming societies were founded towards 
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1870, the first initiative of this kind was taken in 1855. The original object of 
these societies was to diffuse agricultural information, but later their activities 
were engaged in the purchase of agricultural requisites of all kinds 

ir should however be noted that the farming societies founded about 1870 
were by no means completely independent societies, for they merely represent 
the peasant sections of the German General Economic Society mentioned above. 
None the less these societies have exercised an undeniably favourable influence 
on the progress of agricultural knowledge among the Latvian peasant farmers. 

From 1870, under the impulse of the ideal of national reconstruction, tenden¬ 
cies begin to appear calling for the formation of independent Latvian farming 
societies. But it was only after 1885, and not without having first to overcome a 
certain opposition on the part of the large land owners - the Baltic barons - 
that the Latvian peasant fanners received the authorisation to form independent 
farming societies. Up to the time of the great war nearly 200 farming societies 
were thus formed. 

In 1906 effect was given to the desire of the Latvian peasant farmers to form 
a Central Union of farming societies, and permission was obtained from the Gov¬ 
ernment to found at Biga the Central Society of Agriculture. This society 
is now in operation under the name of Uatvijas lausaimnieku centralbiedriba'' 
(Latvian Farmers’ Central Society). It is a union of agricultural societies with 
the object of improving the standard of cultivation and of all the branches of 
production subsidiary to agriculture. 

The first rural consumers' society was founded in 1889 whereas the first 
urban consumers’ society had been founded at Riga in 1865. The years 1890-95 
was a period of special activity in the forming of consumers* societies. Up 
to the time of the outbreak of war about 150 consumers’ societies had been 
formed. The special object of the rural societies of the kind was the purchase 
of products and commodities for the personal requirements of the farmers as 
well as for the requirements of agricultural production. 

In consequence of the difiiculties encountered b3’' these consumers’ societies, 
from 1890 onwards a desire began to be expressed for the formation of a union for 
wholesale purchase of requisites. The refusal on the part of the Russian Govern¬ 
ment to authorise the formation of such a society made all efforts vain up to 
the time of the war. 

The marked activity in the foundation of farming societies and consumer 
societies about 1890 finds an explanation in the severe agricultural crisis which 
occurred from 1880 to 1890. Moreover the formation of these co-operative so¬ 
cieties was strongly influenced by the nationalist efforts of the Latvian peasant 
farmers who were trying to free themselves from economic dependence on the 
foreign element. It is essential to lay emphasis on this reason which has 
played a primary part in the development of co-operation in I^tvia. 

The co-operative marketing societies were the last to be developed, immed¬ 
iately before the war. Only a single type of these societies is to be found in 
Latvia, namely the dairy societies. The object of these is the production of 
butter of very good quality and the organisation of the sale of such butter 
on the most favourable terms possible. 
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The first dairy society was founded in 1909. Subsequently the foundation 
of these societies proceeded more rapidl3^ so that on the eve of the war their 
number had reached 95. The dairy societies obtain financial assistance from the 
co-operative credit societies founded by the same members of the farming class. 
Steps have been taken since the war to form a Central Union of Dairying 
societies, but all efforts in this direction were cut short by the outbreak of the 
war in 1914. 


Post-war Co-operation. 

The co-operative societies established before the war were almost wiped out 
in the course of the hostilities, since Latvian territory, as already stated, was over 
a prolonged period the scene of the military operations. Later came the period 
of the German occupation and the German authorities were entirely unfavourable 
to all co-operative movements. 

After the war, when Latvia became an independent state, it proved neces¬ 
sary to start afresh on the work of organising co-operation. Life had to be recon¬ 
structed on the ruins. And in this work of reconstruction a 'part of primary 
importance was played by co-operation. 

In 1919, 1920 and 1921 the consumers' societies engaged the full attention 
of the population, and the explanation of this is an obvious one. The country 
was completely devastated, everything in ruins and destitution everywhere pre¬ 
vailing. It was only later when more normal conditions began to be established, 
that the remaining types of co-operation regained importance. Then it was that 
steps were taken to organise co-operative credit societies, mutual insurance 
societies for joint use of farm machines, for improvement of the soil, etc. 

Rural consumers* societies. — These societies at first engaged exdusivdy 
in the supply of food stuffs, and it was only later that they began to supply al^ 
farm requisites such as chemical fertilisers, concentrated feeding stuffs, machines, 
implements, etc., in this way taking the place of the pre-war farming societies. 
These latter societies have not at present regained their former significance. 

The following table gives a general view of the devdopment of rural consumers' 
societifis: 


Years 

Coastuner 

Membership 

Agjfiegale 
of balance 

Societies 

in thousands 

millions of lals 
(« gold francs) 


1921 , . . . 

. 286 

44.1 

I.I 

1922 . . . 

. 294 

45-8 

1.9 

1923 . , . 

. 295 

46.6 

3-9 

1924 • . . 

.300 

48.7 

6.4 

1925 . . • 

. 284 

49.4 

9.0 

1926 . . , 

. 273 

47-3 

9-3 

1927 . . . 

. 268 

43-9 

10.2 

1928. . . 

. 263 

43.1 

11.6 

1929 . . . 

. 253 

39-3 

12.5 

1^0. . . 

. 250 

37-7 

11.8 

7:931 . . . 

. 238 

35-3 

10.7 
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No uniformity prevails in the consumers' societies in respect of the social 
group composition! of the membership. At the end of 1931 the lead was taken 
by the farmer owners; these represented 64.3 per cent, of the total of the 
members and the relative number of members of this class shows a tendency 
to increase (in 1921, 46 6 per cent.; in 1929.57.3 per cent.; in 1930, 62 7 per cent.). 
The second place is taken hy the farm workers 7.9 per cent., and the third 
by the intellectual workers, 7.3 per cent. 

If an examination be made of the composition of the balance sheet totals 
it win be found that on the side of labilities the heading of owned capital (mem¬ 
bers' shares and owned capital) represented in proportion to the aggregate of 
the balance sheet totals the following percentages: 


in 1921 on 31 December.24.6 per cent. 

1929 31 )) 23.8 » 

1930 31 » ^ 7-7 

1931 31 M 32.2 » 


It should be added that consumers' societies in Latvia have always attached 
a special importance to the increase of the owned capital. In accordance 
with the model rules the proportion which should be reserved annuallj’- for the 
increase of the societj^’s owned capital is represented by 40 to 50 per cent, of 
the net income. 

This constitutes the explanation of the fact that in 1930 the members’ shares 
represented onl^- 5.7 per cent, of the aggregate of the balance sheet totals while 
the owned capital (including the reserve fund and other capital) represented 22.0 
per cent, or in other words, nearly four times the shares. 

The deposits also represent an important item - thus, in 1930, the}’ re¬ 
presented 16.7 per cent, of the aggregate of the balance sheet totals. The 
remainder consists of sundry debts (mainl}^ short term) and of the net profit 
representing, in 1930, 2,8 per cent, of the aggregate. 

The progressive situation of the main headings of the assets is as follows 
(shown in percentages of the aggregate of the balance sheet totals): 


Yeais 


Commodities 

Btuldmgs 
and undertakings 

Borrowers 

1921 . , 

.... 

. . . . 56.9 

18.4 

4-7 

1929. . 


. . . . 31.1 

26.8 

29.0 

1930. . 

, • . ♦ 

. . . . 29.8 

30.6 

27.0 

1931. . 

. , - . 

. . . . 25.0 

33-6 

28.5 


If the balance sheet totals of the rural consumers' societies are considered 
as a whole it will be seen that the liabilities are on a very sound basis, while the 
assets present some definitely unsatisfactoiy features; {a) an extraordinary 
inflation under borrowers and (6) a complete discrepancy between the item of 
huildings and undertakings and the whole structure of the liabilities. 
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The following is a review of the turnover of the rural consumers’ societies 
(value of commodities sold in millions of lats) . 


T92I. 

. • . • 5-5 

1927. 

.... 19.2 

1922. 

.... 8.4 

1928. 

.... 21 7 

1923. 

. . . . 149 

1929. 

.... 245 

1924. 

.... 18.7 

1930. 

.... 21 I 

1925. 

.... 20.6 

1931. 

• . • . 17.3 


It is clear fiom the figures that have been given that consumers’ co-operation 
in the country districts shows a decided tendency to decrease in all respects in the 
course of the last few years. At this moment it is passing through a relatively 
acute crisis. This statement is confirmed by the results of the activity of rural 
consumers’ societies in so far as these may be deduced from the heading of profit 
and loss. A net profit was made in 1929 by 195 societies, or 77 per cent., in 1930 
by 179 societies, or 73 per cent., and in 1931 by 133 societies, or 56 per cent. 

Tho Co-o'perative Credit Societies. — At the present time, as before the war, 
the co-operative credit societies are the most flourishing and most important 
branch of co-operation in Latvia. In respect of principles of organisation they 
ma^’^ be classed, as before, in the category of societies of the Schultze- Delitsch 
type. 


The position and development of these co-operative credit societies 
appear from the following table. 

Kuial 

Yc.ifs 

••OC icin'- 

Mcmbcisliip 

<31 I)eccmlK‘i) 

lU lull 
woikini* 

(Uiou'-amls) 

I()22. 

... 117 

3<>.3 

192.3. 

... 170 

47-3 

1924. 

... 311 

74.2 

1925. 

• • • 3 f >3 

101.9 

1926. 

... 386 

iiS-i 

1927 . 

. . . 3 &('> 

117.8 

1928. 

... 381 

123.0 

1929. 

■ • 378 

130.0 

1930. 

... 379 

135.1 

1931. 

... 380 

135.6 


Although in the course of the last few years the number of co-operative 
credit societies has remained stationary, the membership on the other hand has 
shown a constantly increasing tendency. 

Grouping the members by social status, it is found that the farmer owners 
areinanoverwhelmingmajority, representing 74.4 per cent, of the total members 
at the end of 1931, At the same period 7.1 per cent, of the membership 
consisted of rent-paying and produce-sharing tenants. It is of interest to 
note that among the farmer-owners, the group of new farmers who were set¬ 
tled on the land as the result of the agrarian reform of 1920 is steadily on the 
increase. The proportion of farmers of this group tends to be larger from year 
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to year, whereas that of the former fanners tends to diminish. For example, 
at the end of 1924 these farmers of the earlier period represented 59.1 per cent, 
of the total membership, while at the end of 1931 the percentage was not more 
than 51.3, notwithstanding that the absolute figure of this group had increased. 
On the other hand the proportion of the new group of farmers had increased, 
from 12.5 per cent, in 1924 to 23.1 per cent, in 1931. 

The aggregate of the balance sheet totals of the co-operative credit societies 
shows the following development (by years and in millions of lats): 


1922 (31 December) . 

1.4 

1927. 

.... 48.1 

1923. 

6.8 

1928. 

.... 51.1 

1924. 

22.5 

1929. 

.... 58.4 

1925. 

37-2 

1930. 

.... 621 

1926. 

43-1 

1931. 

.... 61.1 


The reduction of the balance sheet total in 1931 was the result of the policy 
of restriction of the credits of the Bank of I^atvia and of the withdrawal of 
deposits. 

On the liability side of the balance sheets the following figures will be noted 
for the main headings (in percentages of the aggregate) : 


Years 

Cioital 
(Shares and 
reserve funds) 

Simdiy 

deposits 

Sundry 

boirowings 

1921 (31 December). . . 

. . . . 9.4 

45*5 

37-7 

1930. 

. . . . 16.6 

22.7 

56.2 

1931. 

. . . . 17.9 

22.0 

558 


Comparing the structure of the balance sheet totals in 1913 and in 1931 
the decrease of the deposits is especially noticeable, the decline being from 86 
per cent, to 22 per cent, of the aggregate. The explanation lies in the fact that 
before the war the credits of the State credit institutions were not accessible 
to the Latvian co-operative credit societies which had to provide for themselves. 
There has been a great change in these conditions since Latvia became in¬ 
dependent. 

On the side of the assets a special place is occupied by the loans which at 
the end of 1931 represented 88.9 per cent, of the aggregate of the balance sheet 
totals. This relation is conaparatively stable, varying between 83.1 per cfent. 
in 1922 to 90.9 per cent, in 1928. It should be added that loans are made to 
members only. In 1931 3.3 per cent, represented real property and the cash 
in bank was 1.5 per cent. 

As illustration of the results of the activity of the co-operative credit societies 
some figures may be quoted as to the percentage of the societies which have 
closed their financial year with a net profit. 

Of these there were in : 


1922 

. . . 76.0 per cent. 

1927 .... 

87.5 per cent. 

1923 

.... 87.7 


1928 .... 

88.7 » 

1924 

.. . . 94.2 

» 

1929 .... 

84.4 » 

1925 

... . 92.0 


1930 .... 

90.2 » 

1926 

. . . . 88.6 

» 

1931 .... 

85.5 » 
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From these figures it will appear, that this blanch of co-opeiation, as com¬ 
pared with the consumers' societies, show's much bettei results. In 1931 only 
5b per cent, of the consumers' societies closed their financial j'ear w'ith a net 
profit 


Co-oPKRATivn Marketing v^ocii:tieb or AgricxtIvTxtraIv PRODrcTs. 

Among societies of this type there has been full development of one branch 
of co-operation only, viz , the dairy societies. Other societies of the same kind, 
such for example as the co-operative slaughter-houses, have remained in the ex¬ 
perimental stage and show no tangible results. 'Ihe dair^" societies will accord¬ 
ingly alone receive consideration here 

In the first place it should be noted that a large number of the dairy societies 
have, in addition to a central dairy, one or more centres for cieam separating 
worked jointly. These latter centres collect the milk from the neighbouring 
farms, proceed to separation of the cream and forward the product to the central 
dair}’* for transformation into butter. 

The progress of the co-operative daily societies appears from the following 
figures : 


You 

Lo'Optiatm 

socielic* 

ToUl numbei 
oi dallies and 
cioim sepiiTai- 
inR centres 

1923 (oil 31 December) , . . 

. . . . 319 

455 

. 

. . . . jf )7 

497 

19^5. 

. . . . 422 

674 

1936. 

• • • • 4 fO 

901 

19-27. 

. . . . 4<>5 

1019 

1928. 

. • • • 455 

iibo 

1929. 

. . . . 450 

1331 

1930. 

• • ■ • 4 - 2 J 

1457 


The decrease in the number of the dairy societies is mainly due to the fact 
that certain weaker societies amalgamated with more powerful societies in the 
neighbourhood and became cream separating centres attached to these latter. 

The number of milk suppliers shows a steady increase. In 1925 there were 
27,078 suppliers, in 1926 the number had risen to 38,648, in X929 to 54,030 and 
in 1930 to 59,748. 

A certain redistribution from the point of view of social standing, noticeable 
in the grouping of the milk suppliers ; the new farmers formed 22 per cent, of 
the total suppliers in 1925 and 31 per cent in 1930, On the other hand the 
percentage of the farmers of the earlier period fell from 60 to 51.4 over the 
same period, showing that the new group continue each year to take a more 
active part in dairying co-operation. 

Comparing the total number of milk suppliers with the number of farms 
in I^atvia, it appears that in 1930 about 30 per cent, of the farms supplied milk 
to the dairy societies. The percentage varies in the different administrative 
units or communes from 64,1 to 3.7 per cent. 











A comparison between the number of dairy cows belonging to the farmers 
who are suppliers of the dairy societies, and the total of dairy cows in the whole 
country, shows that the percentage is 44, varying according to the administrative 
units from 72.3 to 6.6 per cent. 

Not all suppliers are also members of the dairy societies, which receive milk 
from non-members as well as from members There is even a relative increase 
in the number of the non-member suppliers. 

In 1928 the number of dairy cows owned by members was 142,823, while 
in 1930 it was 152,505 ; non-members owned 121,433 and 165,942 dairy cows 
in the respective 3"ears. Hence in 1930 the number of cows belonging to non¬ 
members exceeded by 13,000 the number owned b^" members of the societies. 
The explanation of this lies in the fact that the farmers of the earlier period, 
in whose hands is for the most part the management of the societies, view with 
some apprehension the growth of the influence of the new farmers, and since 
they are anxious to retain the direction of the societies, the^’' are very chaiy 
of accepting new members, especially if they are new farmers. 


Quantities of Milk Collected bv the Co-operative Dairy Societies (i). 


Years 

Milk collected 
(m millions of kg ) 

Years 

1914 . . 

• • 356 

1926 

1919 . . . 

. . . 2.4 

1929 

1923 . • ■ 

• • 64.7 (14.9) 

1930 

1924 . . . 

• • 94-9 (18 3 ) 

1931 

1925 • • • 

• • 172.1 (297) 



Milk collected 
{m millions of kg.) 

325.3 (36.1) 
392.1 (36.6) 


It will be seen that the part played by the non-co-operative dairies in the 
dairy industry of the countr}’^ is relatively small 

The greater proportion of the milk supplied to the dairies is transfoinied into 
butter. Thus in 1930 97,3 per cent, of the whole quantity of milk supplied was 
transformed into butter, and in 1931 the quantity of butter produced was 20,030 
tons and 20,072 tons in 1931. 

Butter is produced mainly for export. In 1932 Tatvia held the seventh 
place among the butter-exporting countries, its export of butter amounting to 
3.34 per cent, of the total world export of butter. 

In the course of the last four years, the development of the butter export 
has been as follows : 


Years 

(m tons) 

Value 
(in lats) 

1929 . 

. 14.797 

58,648 

1930 . 

.18,431 

57.724 

1931 . 

.18,738 

46.964 

1932 . 

.18.392 

30.990 


In 1932 the value of the butter exported constituted 32.1 per cent, of the 
total value of I^atvian exports. It is clear that the dairying industry holds a 
place of first rank in the national economy of Latvia. 


(i) Figures in brackets denote the qiiaiitities collected by the non-co-operative dairies. 
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The financial position of the dairy societies appears from the following figures 
taken fiom the aggregate of the balance sheet totals for the year 1930, (At 
the end of 1930 this aggregate total amounted to 28.6 million lats): 


Liabilities (in percentages of the total sum) 


Members’ shares (i) ...... 

Reserve capital and other capital . 
Reserve for depreciation. 

Bon owed from the vState lyand Bank 
Sundry creditors. 

Owed to milk suppliers . 

Net profit. 


Assets: 

Cash in hand and current account 
Material etc. in hand 

lyand and buildings. 

Equipment, machines, etc. 

Sundry accessories. 

Ad^'ances to milk suppliers . . . 
vShares held in otlicr societies • • 
Other assets. 


... II 2 
. . . I 3 -I 

. . . 21.1 

- 45 4 

. . . 31.4 

. . . 16.0 

- 47.4 

. 6.5 

. 0.7 

Total . . . 100.0 


. 3*5 

. 3.8 

. . . 19.7 

. . . 36.4 

. . . 14.0 

-70.1 

. 

. 2.5 

. 11.3 

Total . . . 100.0 


Mutual Fire Insurance Societies. — lyikc the other co-operative societies, 
the mutual fire insurance societies were obliged to suspend activity during the 
war, but as soon as pOvSsible afterwards were reconstituted so that shortly after 
the whole coxmtry was covered with a dose network of co-operative societies 
of this kind. 

The following figures indicate the course of development of these societies: 


Years 

(31 December) 


Societies 


Mcmbcis 

(Uunisands) 


1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 
1920 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 


17 

C7 

203 

338 

353 

389 

392 

392 

397 


7.6 

22.9 

40.4 

49-3 

m 

67.6 

73-5 

IH 

83.8 


(i) The total of members* Shares is in relation with the number of dairy cows and also with 
the quantity of milk supplied* 
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Out of all the farms 36 5 per cent, only members of mutua insurance societies^ 
■while the others are insured with commercial insurance companies - all farms 
being obliged by law in Latvia to take out insurance of this type. 

The amount of the insurances shows a constant tendency to increase. 

The following are the figures (in millions of lats):— 


1920 . . . 

. . . . 9-5 

1926 .... 

. . . . 179.9 

1921 .... 

. . . . 1.8 

1937 .... 

. . . . 212.5 

1922 .... 

. . . . 22.7 

1928 .... 

. . . . 240.6 

1923 • • ■ 

. . . . 58.3 

1939 .... 

. . . . 288.3 

1924 .... 

. . . . 95.4 

1930 .... 

. . . . 329-9 

1925 . . ■ . 

• . • . 1337 




The financial results of the activity of the insurance societies are very satis¬ 
factory. Expressed as percentages of the total premiums paid the losses caused 
by fire were 23.1 in 1925, 50.3 in 1929, and 40.3 in 1930. In consequence 
the societies have been able to accumulate very considerable owned capital. 
It may be noted that mutual insurance societies do not require members' shares 
to be paid up. 

The following figures show the growth of the total owned capital of the 
mutual insurance societies (in thousands of lats):— 


1920 .... 

. . . . I 

1926 .... 

.... 1042 

1 Q 2 I .... 

. . . . 12 

1927. 

.... 1410 

1922 .... 

. . . . 102 

1928. 

.... 1873 

1933 .... 

- . . . 251 

1929 .... 

.... 2225 

1934 .... 

• • • • 425 

1930. 

.... 2265 

1925 .... 

. . . . 700 




The aggregate of the balance sheet totals in 1930 of all the mutual fire in¬ 
surance societies was 3.3 million lats. The greater proportion of the liquid money 
is deposited in local co-operative credit societies. The total amount in 1930 
was 1,733,000 lats. Peasant farmer savings thus remain in the hands of the 
farmers themselves. 

Central Unions of Co-operative SocieHes. — As already stated the Russian 
Government prior to the war would not permit central unions of co-operative 
societies to be formed by Latvian co-operators. Not till 1906 was permission 
granted to form the Central Farmers' Union at Riga (now the Central Fanners' 
Society of Latvia), the main function of which was to group the fanning 
societies, or the societies exercising supervision over stock breeding and dairy 
production, as well as other societies of the same kind for diffusion and promotion 
of agricultural information among the peasant farmers. This organisation has 
done very valuable work in this connection, and its value has also been very 
great in respect of the diffusion of the co-operative idea, since it has taken the 
initiative in a number of co-operative enterprises and has done much to bring 
about practical results. 

It was not till after the war, when Latvia became independent, that it 
was really open to the co-operative societies to establish central unions. Each 
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of tlie four branches reviewed above has ebtablishecl its own Central Union: 
(i) consumers’ co-operative societies and some other co-operative societies, the 
Central Society “ Konzums ” ; (2) the co-operative ciedit societies, the Peoples^ 
Bank of Latvia ; (3) the dairy societies. Central Union of Dairies of Latvia; 
(4) the mutual fire insurance societies, Central Union of Mutual Insurance. 

In addition there have been founded some other central unions the impoi- 
tance of which is however relative!}' small. 

A brief survey of each of these Unions will now be given, but it may be 
stated in passing that their foundation is considered as very characteristic 
for Latvia. Each one of them has a propaganda section which is usually known 
as the Instructors* Section. 

These sections carry on general propaganda work, and also organise courses, 
lectures, audits, inspections, etc. 

(i) The ** Konzums” Central Union. — This union is mainly 
a purchasing joint wholesale society. It supplies to the consumers’ societies 
and to other rural co-operative societies both the various coiiimodiiies required 
by the small farmers as well as farm requisites. In addition the Konzums 
has became a joint marketing enterprise for farm products, especially butter. 
This Union has also erected at Riga two slaughter-houses for the slaughter of 
pigs for export, one with a capacity for 50,000 pigs per annum, and the other 
for 120,000. The pigs are not sold on a co-operative basis, the ** Konzums ” 
undertaking these sales at its own risk. 

A certain diversity of this kind iu the o])crations of the Union is due to the 
changes that have taken place in the circuiustatices atid composition of the 
membership. The “ Konzums ” is the earliest of the central unions of the co¬ 
operative societies, and in consequence it has been called U]>on to satisfy various 
requirements of a co-operative nature among the rural population. 

At the end of 1931 the ” Konzums ” grouped : 2o(> consumers’ societies 
(about 80 per cent, of the total of the rural consumers’ societies), 57 farming 
societies, 54 dairying societies (about 12 per cent, of the total) and 20 co-operative 
societies of various t>T)es, making a total of 337 co-operative undertakings. 

In 1931 the " Konzums ” sold commodities to the value of 22.4 million 
lats. The turnover decreased by more than 50 per cent, as compared with 
the previous year. 

The following points may be noted in the balance sheet of the Konzums ” 
for 1931: I. very small funds of its own (3.8 per cent.), 2. a large sum under 
heading of borrowers (27 per cent.), 3. very large sums invested in real property 
and in undertakings. 

With such a balance sheet it is clear that the organisation can exist only 
in periods of economic prosperity. The disastrous fall of the turnover brought 
about by the general economic crisis and the failure to secure repayment of 
loans from borrowers involved the ** Konzums ” at the end of 1931 in financial 
difficulties. The management of the Union passed into the hands of an admi¬ 
nistrative body appointed by the creditors. The co-operative societies grouped 
in the " Eomuins ” merely retained the management of the propaganda sec¬ 
tion, andt accordingly the Konzums Central Union has become a non-profit 
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making enterprise, as the direction of the financial operations is assumed by 
the creditors. The plenary meeting of 1933 resolved that each society should 
p^y 10 centimes per member per annum for the requirements of the propaganda 
activities of the '' Konzums 

(2) Peoples' Bank of Tatvia. — This Bank acts as the Central 
Union of the co-operative credit societies, and is constituted as a limited liability 
company. Shares may be taken up by the co-operative societies, the municipal 
and communal administrations and the societies and associations without view 
to profit. If by some means the bank shares pass into the hands of other persons, 
these latter have no vote at the shareholders meetings. The maximum voting 
power of a single society is five votes. On i January 1933 the membership of 
the Peoples' Bank of Latvia was as follows:— 

(i) Co-operative societies :— 

(a) credit co-operative societies. 371 

(b) consumers' co-operative societies. 114 

(c) ’other co-operative societies , .. 123 

- 606 

{2) Municipal and communal administrations organised . . 189 

(3; Societies without view to profit (educational and others) . 71 

Total . , . 866 


The Bank is in a prosperous position, and from its foundation in 1920 to 
the present time it has closed all financial years with a net profit. 

The principal operation on the side of assets is that of loans, mainly by 
the discounting of bills of exchange. On i January 1933 the loans represented 
67 per cent, of the assets, the balance sheet total being 3 million lats. The 
loans were distributed as follows according to the principal groups of members;— 

(1) to co-operative societies. 93,0 % of the total loans 

(2) to municipal and communal administra¬ 
tions . 4^5 % » » » 

(3) to educational societies and associa¬ 
tions . 2,5 % » » » 

Total . . . 100,0 % 


Among the co-operative societies the first place is occupied by the credit 
societies, loans to which are 58 per cent, of the total loans. 

The following are the main items of the liabilities, expressed in percentages 
of the aggregate of the total balance sheets:— 

shares. 23.3 % 

reserves and other capital. 5*8 % 

sundry deposits. 34.8 % 

sundry borrowings. 30,0 % 

other liabilities. 6,1 % 


Total . . . 100,0 % 
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The balance sheet totals of Ihc Bank for the last three 3’'ears have been ftn 
absolute figures):— 


in 1931 (on I January).I,ats 3.532,583 

1932 » . 2,977,546 

1933 . > 3.004,647 


The present situation of the Bank is sound 

{3) Central Union of Dairy wSocieties of Uatvia.— 
This Union was founded in 1921 Its development was very rapid At the end 
of 1921 it grouped rj dairy societies while in 1932 the number had iisen to 259, 
or 65 9 pel cent, of all the daiiy^ societies in activity at the end of 1932 The 
Central Union of Dairy Societies mainly undertakes the export of butter. In 
1932 it was exporting 59.6 pei cent, of the whole (piantity of butter exported. 

The Union possesses a milk transformation depot at Riga which supplies 
milk and milk products to the town population In 1932 milk and dairy pro¬ 
ducts were supplied to more than a thousand cieameries and shops, to 52 schools, 
122 societies and various institutions In the course of the year in question 
milk and dairy products were sold to the interioi of the countr}’' to a value of 
more than 2 million lats. 

In addition the Union undertakes the equipment of dailies, supplies them 
with the machines and fittings required and also undertakes the supply of con¬ 
centrated stock feeds 

In general the results of the activity of the Union must l)e described as 
good, seeing that each year has closed with a not profit 

In the course of the last three years the balance sheet totals of the L iiion 
have been:— 

in 1931 (on I January).J^ats 4,013,922 

T932 » . » 3,5^4.235 

^33 » .• » 3,277>8 oo 

The financial position of the Union is sound; on the last balance sheet, 
the owned capital (members' shares, reserve and other capital) represented 
44.93 per cent, of the total 

(4) Central Union of Mutual Insurance. — This Union 
was founded in 1922 by 15 co-operative societies, with a total membership in 
the following year of 169. At the end of 1932 the Union consisted of 564 co¬ 
operative societies, including 363 insurance societies, 76 consumers' societies, 
76 dairy societies, 7 central societies and 49 co-operative societies of various 
types. 

The Union effects operations of two different kinds: (a) re-insurance of 
the risks undertaken by the mutual insurance societies, and (&) direct insurance 
of risks for other co-operative societies. 

According to the nature of the risks insured, the operations of the Union 
fall under the classes of: fire insurance, farm live stock insurance and life in¬ 
surance. 
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There has been a beginning made only in regard to the two latter types of 
insurance, so that the Union's activity as a whole is in fact represented by the 
fire insurance operations. 

In 1932 the total risks re-insured amounted to 206 million lats as compared 
with 182 million lats in 1931, while the total direct risks insured in that year 
amounted to 29 million lats as compared with 20 million m 1931 In the course 
of the last ten years the value of compensation payments made represented on 
an average 53 per cent, of the premiums paid. The average rate of premiums 
fell in 1932 by 27 centimes per 100 lats of risks insured In the course of the 
last ten years it has fallen by about 60 per cent. The Union rates are lower 
than those of the commercial insurance companies 

The balance sheet total of this Union shows a constant tendency to increase: 


1923. 20,500 lats 

19^5.143.300 » 

1927.274,700 » 

19-29 .503.500 » 

1931 . 600,600 )> 

1932 .605,100 » 


On the liabilities side of the last balance sheet the funds of the Union, t e , 
capital, special funds and premium reserves, constitute 72.9 per cent, of the bal¬ 
ance sheet total. On the side of the assets cash in hand and current account 
constitute 30.7 per cent, and real property 49.6 per cent, of the total. 

The position of the Union is entirely sound, the more so that the Union risks 
are re-insured in foreign countries 

VIKW OF THE POSITION OF AGRICUETURAI, CO-OPERATION IN UA.T\TA. 

From the account that has here been given of agricultural co-operation 
in Uatvia it would appear that the development has been on the whole on sound 
lines, the position of consumers' co-operation in the last few years alone giving 
rise to anxiety as to its future. This branch of co-operation is however still 
represented by more than 100 societies in full working, or double the pre-war 
number, so that it may safely be anticipated that in a not distant future, when 
the severity of the economic crisis is relaxed, this branch will resume its proper 
place along with the other branches of agricultural co-operation. 

Legislation Regulating the Activity of the Co-operative Societies, — Before 
the war the foundation and the activity of co-operative societies in Latvia almost 
entirely depended on the will of the Russian [administrative authorities, which 
^greatly militated against the progress of the movement. With the independence 
of Latvia all legal and administrative impediments disappeared. The juridical 
position of co-operation is determined in Latvia by: (i) the regulations issued 
in 1919 on co-operative societies and their unions, and (2) the law relating to 
the auditing of the accounts of co-operative societies of any kind and of their 
Unions, passed in 1927. 
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By the tennis of the forinei ineasiue a co-operative bocietj" may be formed 
by 7 i)ersonb, and a union of co-operative societies by three societieis Co-opera- 
tne societies are registered at the office of the district tribunal, the rules being 
at the same time deposited by the persons founding the societ}" The district 
tribunal has no power to refuse rcgistiation except in cases especially defined 
by the law The eo-oi)erative society must be registered or registration refused 
within the period of one month from the day on which the rules weie deposited 
In addition the law contains general and universally recognised provisions in 
legard to the lights of members of the societies and their duties, the constitution 
of the ca])ital of the societies (c’ ^, societies may be formed with or without 
members’ shares, every year at least 20 per cent ol the net profit must be paid 
to the reserve capital), the managing bodies, the distiibution of the profits and 
covering of losses, and liquidation 

By the terms of the law of 1^27 every co-ojierative society is obliged to 
submit to an audit of accounts, which must lake place at least once in eveiy 
two years, under the general direction of the auditing Council. This Council 
is attached to the Ministr}^ of Justice and is under the direction of the Minister! 
It consists of members appointed by the (rovernment and of representatives 
of the co-operative societies which have auditing rights, these latter being always 
in the majority. The Central Unions of co-operative vSocieties possess auditing 
rights as well as the oo-opeiative auditing unions specially founded 

INSURANCE 

Agricultural Insurance in relation to International Action. 

The question ot agricultural iiisuiance Ins as a rule been considered either 
incidentally in its relation to general agricultural science 01 agrarian policy, or 
else as a specific branch of insurance. It is characteristic of agricultural insurances 
that on the technical side they are in very simple form, and that in the past, 
as still also at the present day, the methods of carrying out propaganda and 
the action taken for the extension of business have been, more strongly than in 
any other branches of insurance, influenced by considerations of policy - in this 
case either general or purely agricultural policy. Herein lies the explanation 
of the fact that technical considerations have been reduced to a minimum, 
and also tliat the first care was to adapt premiums to the paying capacity and 
income of the farmer. In the case of Hail Insurance, the attempt to make 
an exact calculation of the annual premiums has encountered the difficulty of 
the varying character of the losses sustained over a series of favourable and 
unfavourable years. Similarly for Live stock Insurance, the possibility of actuarial 
calculation of the amount of the premium has been seriously compromised 
by the part played personally by the individual owner in determining the extent 
of the risk, even in countries well provided with sound veterinary service 
and an extensive machinery for dealing with epidemic diseases. 

In most countries agricultural insurance was already in vogue before the 
development of modem technique and the growth of business liad brought about 
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a true science of insurance. It is a matter of common knowledge, for example, 
that live stock insurance is one of the oldest types known. In the field of in¬ 
surance, the agricultural branch has always occupied a place apart, because, as 
already stated, the principles on which it is based are not completely in accord 
with the rules of scientific insurance. In many countries too, it takes a form 
very different from normal insurance business. It would however be a mistake 
to say that intrinsically agricultural insurance does not lend itself to an intei- 
national examination, or organisation, of its principles. Such a statement would 
be true only in so far as such examination, or organisation, must make its start¬ 
ing point the interests and requirements of agriculture itself and must not be 
undertaken from the standpoint of scientific insurance. This is a subject which 
the International Institute of Agriculture might handle very properly and to 
great advantage. 

It is now proposed to discuss hail and live stock insurance, treating these 
as two separate and distinct branches. 

(A) Haii, Insurance. 

Hail Insurance was instituted by farmers for farmers. It is true alike of 
the early Scottish Friendly Societies, of the ‘‘ Braunschweiger Schlossenscha- 
denassukuranz " of 1791 and of the French Soci6t6 d'assurances reciproques 
that the co-operative idea of mutual assistance among persons belonging to the 
same calling inspired the foundation of the first hail insurance institutions, 
which were doscly adapted in rules and general organisation to the actual 
conditions of the farming profession. 

In Prussia, as in France and Italy, and with a similar motive, viz., the desire 
to assist agriculture, the authorities did not hesitate to make contributions 
from State funds, so as to guarantee to farmers the benefits of an insurance of 
their crops against hail damage, in return for yearly payments of nearly equal 
sums. Although such efforts did not always meet with lasting success, there 
has been none the less everywhere a ready recognition on the part of Govern¬ 
ments of the advantages of hail insurance, as affording continuous security for 
farming operations. Moreover as the farmers both felt the need of and desired 
this form of insurance, they themselves made constant efforts to initiate the 
necessary institutions, or, if they were without the resources or the adequate 
technical organisation for the purpose, they urged the State authorities to pass 
the required measures. From the fact that hail insurance is usually organised 
in all countries on a mutual basis or by public utility undertakings, its prevailing 
character is that of a non-profit-making enterprise. Even the competing com¬ 
mercial insurance companies take into account this special character in their 
methods of business, and in this branch of their operations postpone the consider¬ 
ation of their own profits to that of the satisfaction of the needs of the farmers, 
frequently continuing operations in spite of very considerable capital losses. 

Since returns from agriculture in all countries make it essential that pre- 
^miums in this branch of insurance be kept decidedly low, the funds available 
are insufficient for proper investigation of the causes of hail damage. 



For thib reason it can readil}’' be understood that, although there has 
been a series of particularly disastrous seabons, very little progrebS has been 
made in most countries in the knowledge of the origin and course of hail storms. 
JMoreover since hail takes no count of political frontiers, there is scoj^e and in 
fact an urgent need for international investigation into the causes of hail Some 
idea of what can be accomplished in this field may be gained from the com¬ 
prehensive and admirably designed researches of the National Meteorological 
Institute of Poland at Warsaw (i), which endeavours to make scientific and 
systematic observations, with the collaboration of all interested parties, of the 
routes followed by hailstorms, their distribution over the various districts, their 
severity and frequency. In Prussia also observations are taken at the meteoi- 
ological stations of the dates and intensity of hail precipitations, and are for¬ 
warded to the Central Meteorological Institute , but unfortunately for some 
decades past there has been no elaboration of the data so supplied. Some 
preliminary work has thus been accomplished (2), and furthermore for some 
years past the German hail insurance societies have added the dates of the 
occurrence of the damage to their register of compensation payments ejBEected 
with a view to a later utilisation of the material, though up to the present no 
tangible results have been reached. 

The statistics established in the United States of America in regard to the 
damage done to crops by various weather influences, represent rather a registra¬ 
tion than an explanation of the facts. More is to be learn on the subject of 
the effects of hail from the excellent annual reports of the Schweiz&rische Hagel- 
v&rsicherungsgcsellschafi in Zurich aud from some publications in the Balkan 
counlries (3). A useful summary, although rather from the standpoint of the 
techniciue of insurance, is given by Koi^ar (4). 

It would be of interest and value to all counlries that suffer from hailstorms 
to gain information as to the origin and course of the storms and as to the in¬ 
fluence exercised on the formation of hail by forests, waters, mountain ranges, etc.; 
and also to learn the relation which exists between hail and the level of subsoil 
waters. Special importance also attadies to an investigation as to the extent 
to which electric transmitters, wireless installations, and, generally speaking 
the increase in utilisation of energy derived from the atmosphere, may tend to 
promote the occurrence of hail. The solution of this problem is of considerable 
importance as regards the establishment of market gardens in the neighbourhood 
of large towns or of works using high tension current. In Germany it has been 
possible to observe over a period of years a marked increase in the occurrence of 
hail, and an aggravation of hail damage experienced in garden layouts exposed 
to electric current. 

(1) R, OxnacDsrsKi, Omdy, W, R. X930 PoUce, Watmwa 1030; also for 1931. 

(2) In the Report of the Head Office for Plant Protection in I^andberg (Warthe) ior 1927-2$ 
on hail damage in North Gennany 1927-28. 

(3) Vlaico, Zonale Ortndinoose diu Nord-Vestal Romanidl in 1928 §1 1929 Aunnarul 1929, JBa- 
ctttesU 1930, and Dwadestwo Dischnih of the Btdgarian Central Co-operative Bank (1911-1930) Sofia 1931. 

(4) Zetn^dSmE^ Pojist^ ni n&s aa Hranicenni, Prague 1930, 
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Much could be learnt as to the most suitable types of cultivation in districts 
particularly exposed to hail risks from a systematic enquiry into the true nature 
of these risks. From time to time doubts have been expressed on the advisa¬ 
bility’ of growing crops specially liable to damage by hail in zones regularly’ 
exposed to hail storms, and it is emphasised that it is the common interest 
to effect an adaptation of cultivation to climate in such zones ; as otherwise 
the claim for insurance protection is made at the expense of the whole com¬ 
munity. Up to the present however no such request for changes in cultivation 
has ever been made in the areas affected. 

Information on the relation between the period of growth and the observed 
dates (approximate) at which the hail storms occur in the different countries 
would also be of great value. It will no doubt be possible to achieve in certain 
districts, by means of selection of varieties, a shortened ripening period and 
therewith a time limit to the risk of hail damage. It would be of interest to 
learn how far the increasing use of harvesting machinery has had a favourable 
effect on the hail risk or may modify' it stiU further. 

If an intensive, uniform and lasting collaboration between all the countries 
concerned is adopted, it will become possible to investigate the causes of for¬ 
mation of hail and its relation with cosmic changes, and to make a knowledge 
of these causes accessible to farmers. In view however of the present necessity*' 
for economy in all scientific research work, the ini-tiative for work of so wide 
a scope must come from the farmers themselves as the class likely’ to profit 
by the results. 

Passing on from the study of the phenomenon of hail to that of hail in¬ 
surance, another subject on which exchange of experience might be very useful 
is that of the principles underlying the fixing of premiums, or variation of pre¬ 
mium rates according to risk. It is well known that in most countries the 
premium is variously calculated according to the frequency of hail storms in the 
particular locality, and also according to the extent to which any particular 
crop is liable to hail damage. It does not appear, however, that there are any 
uniform and exact principles for such a fixing of rates although, in view of the 
peculiarly’ uniform nature of the object insured, these should undoubtedly exist. 

How in fact is the basic local premium calculated in the different countries ? 
What are the fundamental principles on which the hail insurance companies 
work ? In nearly all countries there may be found, for long periods, sometimes 
even for more than a century, an exact record of the losses covered and occurring 
in the various^ local administrative areas. Nor does each undertaking merdy 
confine these statistics to its own transactions, but results are also exchanged 
with rival companies, thus making them available for the purposes of hail 
insurance business in general. The information which the hail insurance under¬ 
takings do not possess however is that relating to the losses experienced by 
the non-insured farmers and their extent. Attempts have been made in isolated 
cases to establish official statistics in reference to these uninsured losses, but such 
data are not as a rule trustworthy and in any case are very scanty. 

Rating of the separate risks may be based on a number of different consid¬ 
erations. In the first place the risk may be considered in itself. In this case 
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provision should be made for an actual cover from tlie X)remiums paid of any 
losses that may occur. This policy would involve in\'estigations extending 
over a prolonged period, and trustworthy results would be obtained only if the 
lisk had remained continiiousl^Mnsured. Such a consideration of the individual 
risk is not however compatible with the compilation of statistics, on account 
of, mter aha, the changes that may take place in the different areas under 
cultivation. 

Another possible method would be to gioup the risks by communes and 
large estates, and to establish the basic premiums for these risks on the total 
losses sustained by all the interested parties. But siiicc the number of persons 
insured in these minor administrative areas is no means of necessity large, a 
premium tariff based on the compensation recpiirenients of each area would 
in practice very nearly correspond with a separate estimate of each individual 
risk. The working out of a general premium tariff is facilitated only when it takes 
into account not such small areas as the commune, but the larger area of which 
it forms a part, such as the canton, department, etc which in the course of time 
is bound to find some method of averaging risks. 

Even this method of tariff-fixing however will tend to fail in the majority 
of countries, since cantons and departments require and always will require 
some sui)plementing from v^tate funds. Such, for example, is the case in the 
first place in countries where hail risks arc slight and where the premiums, 
originally fixed at a low tale in normal ^’’eurs, arc insufficient, even after a long 
period, adequatc‘l> to meet the high claims ot ])aitioiilar areas paid in certain 
years during which severe storms have occurred. The same is also true for 
countries where the average luil risks are considerable. Here hail policies aic 
chiefly subscribed in the Jireas most exposed to the risk, which look to the whole 
country for the scUleiueut of their claims. The calculation of the basis premium 
for the district, commune or large estate naturally docs not exclude an increase 
or reduction of their respective premiums for the individual risk. 

Another possible way of arriving at a premium tariff may arise in the case 
of a country in which there are insurance imdertakings operating only within 
the country. The point of departure would be the average of the sums required 
for meeting claims taken over a fixed period and an average premium to cover 
the average calls as a whole, plus expenses of administration and the risks of 
exceptional damage in i)articular years. The tariff for the different communes 
and estates could be fixed by taking into account the relation to the total re¬ 
quirements of the country in question. In countries where, owing to the existence 
of a State system or monopoly companies, combined with compulsory insurance, 
the totality of risks can be taken into account, it is particularly easy to carry 
out a continuous adaptation of the figures to the latest results in the ^-ears on 
which the tariff is based. 

A knowledge of the principles on which the premium rates of the insurance 
societies in their own country are based would be of great value to the farmers, 
as enabling them to make comparisons with the rates in other countries and to 
use their influence for arriving at a general uniformity. In certain countries 
which already jointly possess hail insurance bureaux, imiformity in the princi- 
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pies underl3dng premium tariffs is alread}’' well advanced and in the interests 
of the farming class it is much to be hoped that such uniformit3" ma3’’ become 
universal. The farmer is naturally interested that the pa3ung out capacity ot 
his insurance society is not weakened b3’' the competition of different kinds of 
societies, if onl3^ to be able to feel assured that any claims of his own will be met 
in full. It is not intended to exclude competition altogether but merel3" to 
ensure that it serves a useful purpose. A sufficient field for competition is alwa3"s 
left in the differences between conditions of insurance, the reductions, rebates 
granted in favourable seasons and concessions as to methods of pa3dng premiums. 
If there is no uniform system in premium tariffs and if the premium required 
is driven by competing companies below the limit of a proper actuarial calcula¬ 
tion, after a series of years of frequent and destructive hailstorms the effect 
will be felt b3" the farmer. It will then become necessary to raise the premiums 
beyond his capacity to pay, or else the insurance companies will no longer do 
business in the areas where the risk is greatest, and the result may be an in- 
sufficienc3’' of insurance facilities as the remaining societies will no longer be 
able to cover the full risks of certain regions. 

There is a great risk of arriving at an impracticable premium tariff on the 
part of mutual insurance societies, which obtain their contributions under the 
form of call premiums and subsequent pa3ments, but fix their premium tariffs 
on the amount of call premiums alone without reference to the total contributions 
and accordingly without considering the further pa3unents that ma3" be required. 
Such a system is absolutely unsuitable for any kind of agricultural insurance, 
being neither sendceable nor convenient, and designed simpl3" with a view to 
increased profits. In such a branch of insurance as hail insurance, competition 
should have nothing to do with an3’ kind of premium tariff not based on the 
realities of the case, as otherwise it can be carried out only at the expense of 
the farmers themselves, who in most countries are in no position to meet an3' 
unproductive expenditure. Competition should rather on the other hand 
have regard to the reduction of administration costs to a minimum, since 
agriculture can only find the guarantee for the safeguarding of its interests 
when expenses are kept at the lowest possible limit. A particularly valuable 
premium tariff is offered to its clients b3'' the Gazdak " Society in Hungar3", 
in which every year there is set out a detailed tariff arranged both by localities 
and according to a system of classification of crops. 

It should be added for the sake of completeness that in certain countries 
the idea of local adaptation of the premium tariff is set aside altogether, and 
the basic premium is calculated on the area of the farm. It is unnecessary 
to explain in detail that this system involves a serious injustice for farms situated 
in districts where hail risks are slight. It would however be useful to know 
whether in countries wkere such a system obtains, hail insurance makes regular 
progress, or whether it is not rather the case that this system tends to encourage 
the speculative inst'ncts of the farmers, who will be inclined to insure their crops 
for a short period, and only after having experienced losses through hail, whereas 
after a period of freedom from such damage they will not renew their policies. 
Even though in these countries there may be differential rates for different 
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Ainds of ciopb, yet even bO these tales will not stifiice to cover completeh- the 
individual lisks 

An international exchange of views and experiences would again be highly 
\’aluable in dealing with the question of the adaptation of the premium in hail 
insurance to the degree to which different crops are liable to damage by hail. 
Any student of the development of the technical side of hail insurance from 
its earliest beginnings will be stiuck by the change that has come over the attitude 
towards the liability of different crops to hail risks and particularly by the differ¬ 
ence in the treatment of certain crops, such as roots, flax and hemp, and certain 
cereals such as oats There is no longer any uniformity in the classification of 
crops, and while for hail insurance purp >ses certain countries group all cereals 
alike in a single class, there are others that adopt quite another method. How 
long a time, for example, has it taken Germany to become convinced that the 
Ijeculiar liability of oats to hail damage justifies its inclusion in a special category. 
The competition between the separate insurance undertakings lasting over many 
decades has been the real obstacle preventing a proper classification of the dif¬ 
ferent kinds of crops. There are probabl3" few hail insurance companies that are 
really capable of checking the accuracy of their classification of field crops by 
means of a long series of data derived from their experience. At the same 
time it would be greatly to the advantage of agriculture if, in all countries, some 
at least of the chief companies could be induced to institute a regular checking 
of the scales adopted for field crops which arc now somewhat arbitrary. It is 
however essential to take into account the relative importance ol the different 
varieties, for it may happen that Hubilily to hail damage may decrease in 
the course of years, thanks to the ])referenoe given to the more resistant 
varieties (i), 

A further consideration is the diversity of the conditions of insurance as re- 
i^ards various crops. In this respect also from the fanners* point of view a certain 
unification in the principles of the insurance contract seems desirable. It is 
difficult to understand the reason for the diversity of the tenns for the beginning 
and the end of the cover. As regards any extension or limitation of liability 
for the insurance of the different crops, it is likewise to the interest of farmers, 
who in this matter should have a decisive voice, that there should be the possi¬ 
bility of differentiating the individual crop rates, while at the same time respect¬ 
ing the exigencies of insurance technique. It would also be highly desirable 
to have a detailed report upon the relation between straw and grain value in 
tlie various cereals and field crops, and such a study would help to settle an old 
controversy between the insured persons and the insurance company. In this 
connection, however, the principles only for the determination of the relation 
between these values can be established internationally while the data would 
have to be calculated separately in the individual countries. 

This last question brings up a further point. Up to the present the general 
problem of hail insurance has never been considered from the point of view of 
/flfw finance. How far can production and marketing support the expense of 


(x) noBKBscfi: - ScnsnicBBaoxR; Dk 8cliatzui&gsgrimdkge& bci Hagdschfiden p. 13. 
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hail inburance ? Is it possible to pass on the charge to the purchaser of the crop 
How far again is it possible to pass on the cost of the premium, if there are 
taken into account the fertility of the soil, the extent to which the area is 
liable to the risk and whether the crop is sold in the open market or under 
the conditions of a forced sale ? What is the true bearing of hail insurance 
on the soundness of the farm credit, and in this connection can it properly be 
met even if it is doubtful whether the insured person can pass it on to other 
parties ? 

What lb the economic advantage of a quick settlement of claims by the 
insurance company to the farmer who as the result of the hail damage may 
effect a saving in respect of harvesting, storing, threshing, transport and market¬ 
ing of the crops ? T>o such financial advantages justify a deduction from the 
payment of the claim such as is customary in certain countries ? Would it not 
be feasible to check the accuracy of the farmer’s valuation by taking threshing 
samples annually ? It might be expected that such a system of tests would tend 
to increase the confidence of the farmers who are distrustful of insurance, and 
render them more disposed to take out policies. 

It is well known that in 1932 a dispute arose between the insurance under¬ 
takings and the supervising authorities in regard to the introduction of the so- 
called non-liability clause, vrhich has been customary for some years past in a 
certain number of countries. No investigation of the influence of this non¬ 
liability clause on farm finance has 3^et been carried out. It is of course indis¬ 
putable that the burden of the hail insurance premium where there is an obliga¬ 
tory non-liability clause aMthout reduction of premium, is much greater than where 
there is such reduction, especially in neighbourhoods where the average hail 
risk is slight. It is for this reason that when the non-li?biHty clause was finally 
adopted in Germany, it was combined with a reduction in the premium. The 
extent of this reduction is calculated however at present from the standpoint of 
technical insurance only, and the non-liability clause itself has not yet been 
investigated from the standpoint of the farm finance. 

The problems for scientific investigation already indicated are very varied, 
nor are they limited to the questions that have been briefly discussed here. The 
solution of these problems lies in the sphere of the compulsory accountancy pre¬ 
scribed for farm undertakings, and consequently a uniform solution for all coun¬ 
tries cannot be found. The mere enumeration of these problems, which, seeing 
that hail insurance has now existed for more than a century, ought no longer to 
be problems, shows how little up to the present the whole problem of hail 
insurance has been considered from the point of view of farm economy, in other 
words, of the capacity of the farmer, in view of present day prices and wages, 
to meet these insutance charges. The result of the investigation from this point 
of view eiiher will be decisive for the future of hail insurance in so far as its fur¬ 
ther extension and develepment will depend on such investigation, or will have 
an influence on the formation of cereal prices. In any case, agriculture is deeply 
concerned in the settlement of these questions, and such settlement is essential 
to an intelligent, confident and active collaboration between the farmer and the 
Insurance institutions established for his benefit. 
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In tin’s way there wiU also be provided a means of examining into the financial 
situation of the hail iiibiirance undertakings For many of these in all parts fV 
the world and particularly Cor the larger institutions, costs ot adiniiiistration .it 
the present time are extremelA" high In countries where distances are gretl, 
means of communication inadequate and costs of exi)ert inspection very heavy, 
the high cost of administration can be reduced only by degrees as the econonuc 
development of the country ])roceeds In other countries, the high costs are due 
«it least in part to faulty administrative methods A thorough examination of 
those administrative questions will facilitate a calculation of the maximum pi(»- 
portion of these costs that can be borne by agriculture. The farmer, it is true, 
in his present critical position tends to consider any charges of the kind as unpro¬ 
ductive expenditure. In the last resort the (piestion is one of farm organisation 
It is accordingly not surprising that in many countries the <iuestion has been 
raised recently whether in this branch of insurance an introduction of compulsoiy 
insurance might not reduce the high costs connected with obtaining new business 
and the other administration expenses of the insurance companies, and thereby 
improve and render more uniform the settlement of claims. In this connection 
it may be considered advisable to include hail insurance^ institutions in the occu¬ 
pational organisation of agriculture. 

vSuch questions demand very close examination, since a complete trau.^- 
fonnatiou of existing institnlions is involved, such reform being es])ecially indi¬ 
cated where the failure to adopt new inctliocls may well lead to a .shortage in 
insurance facilities. 

All enquiry into the covsts of administration oi liail insurance eoni])anie.s nf 
the different countrie.s and an international pronouneetnent as to the extent 
to whicli such costs may projierly be assigned to agricultiins would be of great 
value, and would act as a stimulus to the reform of met hods of insurance busines> 
in quarters where previously this question has not rec'eivcd the attention it 
merits. 

Still another question appropriate for international exchange of experience 
is the valuation of hail damage, a far-rcacliing question and only within the 
last twenty years studied in detail and on scientific lines. It is well known that 
in Germany the BiologiscJie Reiohsanstalt has arranged for a reixirt on some detailed 
investigations on the effect of hail damage on plant growth and crop yield. No 
special attention has been paid to these results, and no other scientific institutions 
have published i>arallel investigations. An extension of such en<tuiries would 
supply more accurate information on certain problems, such as the increased 
liability of plants that have suffered hail daanage to disc^<ise, the importance 
*of sdection of varieties resistant to hail damage, the possibility of recovery 
from severe injury at an early stage in growth if subsequent climatic conditions 
are favourable, the identification of hail damage as distinguished from other 
possible forms of damage. 

The results of valuation of hail damage should be checked by the farmers 
themsdves in the way already mentioned, viz,^ by means of samples taken at 
threshing titne. In particular, cases of slight and moderate damage should be 
so checked. It is not improbable that there may well have been in many cases 
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fundamental overvaluation of damage, thereby justifying the introduction of a 
non-liability clause in countries where such a clause is not yet in force Once 
again, economic enquiries would usefull3’supplement those of a pure!}’ agricultural 
character. 

In countries in which the management of hail insurance is pureh’ technical 
and exercised without reference to agricultural bodies it would appear to be 
too one-sided and too remote from the real needs of agriculture for an}" chance 
of development of such a kind as would assist production and serve the farmer s 
true interests. A closer connection of hail insurance with agricultural institu¬ 
tions. whether State or co-operative in character, would be of advantage. Such 
closer imion would make it more practicable for the International Institute of 
Agriculture to make proposals and to carr}" out enquiries ha\"ing reference not 
onl}" to the purely technical aspect of hail insurance but also to its economic and 
agricultural importance. 


(B) lyivE Si^ocK Insurance. 

Whereas the phenomenon of hail is independent of human action and in 
consequence the technique of hail insurance is essentially determined b}" objec¬ 
tive considerations, the effective operation of live stock insurance depends 
largely on the attitude of the stock owners, and on the possibi ity of reducing to 
a minimum the claims into which a subjective element of any kind enters. Such 
claims include not only attempts, due to financial embarrassment, to defraud 
the insurance companies, but also defects in the veterinar}" inspection sj^stenis 
of national governments. It is obvious that live stock insurance cannot be 
successful!}" operated, where it is possible for diseases of stock to be introduced 
and to spread through a whole country. The primary condition of sound live 
stock insurance is that public authorities and privatejndividuals alike exercise 
a proper control over epidemic diseases. 

An international enquiry into systems of live stock insurance through¬ 
out the world must accordingly start from a critical examination of the veter¬ 
inary control of diseases of stock. The development of this control is essential 
to the general purposes of agricultural policy in all countries, and also acts as 
an effective means of maintaining capital engaged in farm undertakings. This 
dependence of live stock insurance on State institutions of veterinary inspection 
adds to the difficulty of any international comparison of live stock insurance 
institutions in the various countries. The possibility of such an enquiry is not 
however thereby entirely precluded. It would of course be a mistake to attempt 
to regulate live stock insurance from the farming standpoint only, since this 
would mean neglecting the protection of the interests of the non-agricultural 
owners of stock. This latter consideration again renders difficult the technical 
organisation of insurance. 

It has been the experience in every countr}" in which this branch of in¬ 
surance is practised, that it is impossible to dispense with definite control of 
niral owners of live stock in regard to the care and to the marketing of their 
animals. Such control is effectively exercised through small local unions, 
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wherein the £axiu management of each individual owner comes naturally under 
the observation of other owners. There is usually a large number ot local assoc¬ 
iations of this type, the only drawback being that they do not possess sufficient 
tunds for the payment of any heavy claims for compensation that meiy arise 
Re-insurance has been tried as a means of remedying this weakness, but 
the tendency is for these small associations to group only farms of the same 
type. The inclusion of large estates and public lands in such associations is 
inadvisable on account of the non-comparable nature of the risks, apart from the 
consideration that the widely differing economic interests of farms would 
render any insuiance operations very difficult. The position of stock owners 
who are engaged in some urban occupation is quite different from that of the 
rural stock owners. Their predominantly commercial outlook makes them 
careful in the handling of the animals that constitute their working capital 
The main preoccupation of the insurance companies, in respect of this class of 
owners, is the likelihood that premature mortality may result from intensive 
and continued working of the animals for commercial or industrial purposes. 
Grouping of such risks in local urban associations would be more practicable 
than a similar local grouping of the rural stock owners. The problem of the 
most effective organisation of live stock insurance has not yet been satis¬ 
factorily solved, and it would be highly desirable to undertake an exchange 
of experience as to partial solutions of any of the points indicated reached in 
various countries. It might thus be possible to arrive a 1 a more tinifonii and 
a more permanent structure of live stock insurance 

A feature in live stock insurance is the considerable luimbor of changes 
in ownership within different organisations. As this fact greatly increases 
the costs of insurance business, it militates against extension to uninsured aieas 
It may be further noted that the study of live vStock insurance from the 
point of view of farm finance is still but little developed. The opinion is often 
expressed by large fanners that live stock insurance is a matter for small farms 
only, an opinion however which has not so far been put to the test. 

The combination of long and short term risks in live stock insurance intro¬ 
duces a complication into the operations taken as a whole in respect of the compen¬ 
sation claims. I<ive stock mortality insurance is properly a long term insurance 
only. It is mainly conducted by a mutual basis, the associations employing a 
S3!^tem of call premiums and supplementary payments as a means of assuring the 
required total of contributions. The short term insurances that accompany 
the main insurance - for example, those against thefts of grazing stock, trans¬ 
port and exhibition risks, operation or gevStation risks, etc. - are not adapted 
to such a system, and are for the most part arranged on the basis of fixed pre¬ 
miums, The danger for the business of live stock insurance, as a whole, is that 
the short term insurances will increase disproportionately, and that if a number 
of these claims occur, the members of the mutual associations may become liable 
for risks of persons who are no longer members. Such liability is clearly more 
,than should be expected of the already heavily overburdened farming class. 
The determination of a due proportion between long and short term insurances 
is much to be desired. In this connection, it might be possible to consider, 
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whether as regards certain short term insurances, such as, e, g., insurance agains^ 
show risks, transport risks, etc., international model contracts could be pre¬ 
pared, designed to prevent undercutting premiums on the international market 

It will be recognised that in live stock, as in hail, insurance the admini*-- 
trative costs of the insurance companies are a matter of special interest to fanners 
A collaboration between insuring institutions in the different countries would 
probably contribute to a reduction of these costs, and in the interests of agricul¬ 
ture it would be desirable that on the international side attention should b<r 
given to this matter. In so far as the control exercised over insured person- 
for the prevention of unjustified claims tends to swell costs, the question might 
also be raised whether extension of owner liability in cases of loss or damage 
would tend to equalise matters. This problem, however, can find a solution 
only in relation to the market prices of live stock. Prevailing low prices in ^ 
number of countries militate against the general practice of insuring 

(C) iNtERNATlONAL RE-INSXJRANCE OF AORICUT.TrRAE INSURANCES 

Whenever hail insurance companies experience disastrous seasons or hve 
stock insurance operations are hampered by business considerations, the 
question of international reinsurance of these branches is seriously debated 
But invariably negotiations break down when the interested parties come logethei 
to discuss technical conditions. 

The difficulties involved in international settlement of claims are due t<> 
the following causes :— 

(1) The marked difference in the extent to which hail insurance is adopted 
b3'' the farming class in the different countries 

In certain countries it is observed that as a rule only the districts espedalh 
liable to hail seek insurance protection. The introduction of general insurance 
throughout the country" is difficult to effect, although it is well known that no 
districts are completely free from hail risk, so that even those where hail insurance 
is generally' considered unnecessary'' sometimes suffer. The model pioneer activity 
of the Italian and German companies for the extension of hail insurance will 
have to be imitated by other countries if they are to stand on an equal footina 
as to settlement of claims internationally^ 

(2) The varying average yield capacity of soils. — The losses experienced 
in bad seasons by countries with high average unitary yields commanding 
good prices would entail excessive sacrifices on countries with lower average 
yields. On their side these latter countries will always have less interest in 
international settlement of claims, except in so far as they are not driven to 
it by want of uniformity in the insurance of their crops and by the considera¬ 
tions referred to under (i). 

(3) Differences between principles of contracts in the various countries 
are so great that it is impossible to guarantee such equivalence of mutual condi¬ 
tions of contracts as is essential in international relations. 

As a result of the course taken by the development of agriculture and its 
close connection with local and regional features, a great diversity^in the terms of 
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t'armiiig agreements lias been preserved, in many cases even within the same 
country, so that standardisation would he necessary to bring about the clearness 
and conciseness required for present day farming This need for standardisation 
n[ agreements has however not 3"el found expression. 

(q) International handling of claims should not be limited to Europe, 
hut should also include other continents, especially America. 

Efforts made to arrive at an inteiniitional understanding respecting hail 
insurance have been so far confined to Central Europe. It was found that hail 
damage for certain crops occurred in all the countries concerned alike; hence 
in especially bad seavsous it would have been impossible to arrive at satisfactory 
-r-ettlenients, while in other years countries not as a iiile so serioudy affected 
might have to bear the additional burden ol contributions for the relief of the 
others. 

The inclusions of the countries of North and vSouth America with their 
completely different climatic conditions would, taking into account the causes 
referred to under (i), (2) and (3), in itself bring about a change in the outlook. 
ITp to the present no definite enquiry’’ has been made as to this point and the 
International Institute of Agriculture would confer a benefit by undertaking an 
nvestigation of the kind. 

In live slock insurance, international settlement of claims is of interest 
only in connection with short term business, bong term insurance of live stock 
mortality is adequately provided by national enterprise, when prices are normal 
and public veterinary organisation is sound. International haiiclHng of claims 
is most required in the case of race horses, the Ivnglish tuarket showing a re¬ 
markable absorption capacity in this respect. 

b'or certain types of short term live stock insunince, international settle- 
tuent of claims is both ]X)ssible and desirable, c. insurance for transport or for 
exhibition, provided that the norm conditions discussed under heading B. gua- 
rarantee the uniformity of the ])rincii>les of contract. vSuch insurances as 
those against thefts of grazing stock, insurance for the gestation period, etc., 
do not lend themselves in the same way to international handling, because 
the lisks vary greatly in frequency in accordance with the personal character¬ 
istics of the owner 

D^ W. Rohrbeck 

Berlin, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 

Die I/Aoe BJea bAKowratscHAer im PReiS'lAAX SACSseN. — Untersuchungen 
fiberdieRentabilitatdersSchsischenLandwirtschaftindenErtttejahren 1929-30,1930-31. 
Beticht der mit dem Institut fiir landwirtschaftliche Betriebalehre der Universitat 
Leipzig verbundeaen Landesstelle zur Erforschnng der laudwirtschaftUchen Betriebs- 
verMItuisse im Freistaat Sachsen, erstattet von Prof. Dr. P. PAnKiO imter Mitwirkung 
von H, Ismsee. Heft 2, 66 Seiten mit j Karte. Dresden 1933, Theodor Steinkopf. 
Preis R. M. 3,50, 
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[A detailed account of the fixst part of the foregoing series of publications to¬ 
gether with the Report of the Bureau for Study of farming conditions in the Free 
State of Saxony was given in an earlier number of this Review (1932, No 7). This 
included a brief summary of the organisation and fimctions of the Bureau and of the 
substance and significance of the previous Reports, constituting essentially a statist¬ 
ical elaboration and utilisation of the farm accountancy results of farming in Saxony 
The second Report confinns fuUy the view previously expressed, that with the 
institution and activity of the Bureau an important step forward had been taken in 
investigation of the agricultural situation and in the correct presentation thereof. 
In view of the lively interest evoked by the first Report it is easily intelligible that 
the Bureau for the years 1929-30 and 1930-31 was enabled to gain the support of a 
much larger number of farm accountancy offices than in previous years. The methods 
of elaborating the results are naturally the same as before, and the same detailed clas¬ 
sification is adopted, so that a very valuable insight is gained into the development 
over the five year period of the many aspects of the agriculture of the Free State of 
Saxony]. 


Gammans L. B. Report on Co-operation in India and Furope. Singapore, 
Government Printing Office i933> pp. 314* 

[This collection of reports on co-operation in India and in certain countries of 
Europe represents the result of a six months* study tour undertaken in 1930 by the 
writer, the Assistant Director of Co-operative Societies in Malaya, on the instruction 
of his Government. As remarked in the preface, Malaya has come somewhat late 
into the field in co-operative organisation, and should accordingly be ready to take 
all advantage of the experience gained and the errors made by other coimtries. 

The book falls into three parts. In Part I, Co-ox)eration in India, the writer 
sets out the results of his enquiries into co-operative organisation, rural and urban, 
in five of the nine major provinces of British India, viz., Madras, Bengal, the United 
Provinces, the Punjab and Bombay, and also in the Didian State of Hyderabad. In 
Part n the workings of the co-operative systems in Denmark, Holland, Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Great Britain, the Irish Free State and lister are similarly presented. 
Part III consists of conclusions and recommendations for local application in Malaya, 
in accordance with the purposes and objects of the stud3d:our. 

The whole treatment is exceedingly dear, and the sectional arrangement followed 
throughout makes the book easy to consult and facilitates comparison of the working, 
as obser\^ed, of difierent types of co-operative banks and societies in the different 
countries under review. 

For many the special interest of the book will lie in the writer's observations 
and discussion of the value of rural reconstruction societies and other organisations 
for similar ends. As he points out, the view originally held was that the credit soc¬ 
iety was the first link in the co-operative chain, and there was much to support 
this view in so far as the credit society is the obvious instrument for relieving the 
dead weight of debt which must act as a bar to progress of any kind. The lapse of 
time, however, has diownthat cheap credit is not a wholly unmixed advantage, that 
the habit of continual borrowing is not necessarily eradicate by the fact of membeidiip 
of a sodety, and that overdue loans may rise to a figure that will undermine the 
stability of the whole movement. ** The members of credit co-operative societies liave 
not always known how to use the credit which has been provided for them. What 
has been really lacking is the re-orientation of fimdamental ideas.,, It is for this 
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reason tlut many experienced co-opera tons hold the view tliat the Better I/iving Soc¬ 
iety which anus at inculcating new ideas and awakening men's thoughts to new 
possibilities should precede or at any rate accompany the credit society " This 
quotation iiia}" in fact be Swiid to be the key-note of the Report. 

Better Living, 01 Rural Reconstruction, societies, will naturally varj- 111 consti¬ 
tution in accordance with the customs, traditions and cliaracterustics of the people 
among whom they are formed. As the writer observes, in Great Britain where 
co-operation is but little developed, the existing fully recognised need for rural bet- 
temient has been met by the formation in leceiit years of Rural Community Councils, 
elected in the villages, although these are not co-operative societies their work 
actually approximates closely, mutatis mutandis, to that undertaken by the Rural 
Reconstruction and Belter Living societies of the United Provinces or the Punjab 
or by the Public Health vsocielies of Bengal, all of which are on a co-operative basis- 
The scope for activities is undoubtedly wide . rural sanitation generall}", including 
where required anti-malarial ^vork, infant and maternity welfare, adult education both 
cultural and technical, provision of plajmig fields and village halls with encourage¬ 
ment of recreative activitiCvS, promotion of village industries and crafts, experimental 
wirk in horticulture and animal husbandry with encouragement of market garden¬ 
ing and poultry keping, all these represent some of the directions in which progress 
in belier living may be sought after through such organisations in all countries 

On the negative side, discouragement of umieccvssary expenditure on fesjtivals 
and the like is undoubtedly of benefit when not carried to unsocial lengths 

A ffcict tliat is especially noted by jMr. Gammans is tluit it luis been found tlmt 
this work of rural reams!ruction or ** uplift tends t<^ take on a more permanent cliar- 
acter if i)rogre>ss is nuule stop by step wdtliin the capabilities of the people oonccnied 
to understand what is being done, and when UvS much use as |X)sslble is made of 
the villagers* own powers of initiative ord irection and of their s^x^cial capacities of 
any kind 

Turning to the application of the eiiciuiry to Malaymi i'ouditioiivS it may al¬ 
most be Sc'iid that Malaya has suffered from being too prosperous. The immensely 
valuable export trade following on the rapid development of tin and rubber lias brought 
in a revenue to the State enabling it to perfonii many social services that in other 
countries are left to private enterprise or not perfonned. One consequence of this 
has been that a natural want of enterprise on the part of the Malay population has 
been fostered. Since it is unlikely that the finances of the comitry will permit of 
the maintenance of this high standard of administration, it is the more desirable to 
use every effort for the encouragement of communal enterprise. 

So far as the Malay population is concerned, development of rural co-oper¬ 
ation has been slow. Two types of societies are actually in existence, the rural credit 
society providing seasonal credit ahnost exclusively for rice growers, and a very small 
number of co-operative rubber marketing societies mainly experimental in cliaracter. 
As regards the credit societies it is found that there is mucli Ijorrowing for unpro¬ 
ductive expenditure and a high percentage of overdue loans. No credit societies 
have been formed among the Malay peasant rubber growers, although roughly 45 
per cent, of the rubber exported from Malaya is produced on sjnaU holdings. The 
reason for the absence of this form of co-operation lies in the fact that rubber yields 
are continuDus and hence there is no need for seasonal credit, and also that, until 
recently, the returns have been so easily lucrative that there were no credit needs 
of any kind. The general introduction of co-operative marketing - probably at first 
under a certain guidanc;e from small State trading factories - would undoubtedly 
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be of benefit to the Malay rubber growers, and the co-operative societies so formed 
might be used, as in other countries, as channels for the imparting of information 
on cultural and technical improvements 

More use might he made of the rice-growers’ credit societies for this purpose of 
imparting agricultural information. 

Co-operation for the encouragement of poultry raising among the rayats as <l 
means of supplementing the present inadequate returns from rubber is advocated 
by the OTiter, 

There is every evidence that the mdebtedness of the Malay vayat is very heavy, 
and, as with most Asiatic peasantries, the debt is almost universally due to borrow¬ 
ing for unproductive expenditure as well as to general backward conditions. The 
basic solution is, in the writer’s opinion as in that of many experienced co-operators, 
a change in habits of living and a more enlightened outlook, and it is for this reason 
that the importance is stressed in this Report of the Better Living Societj" as a nec¬ 
essary preliminary or accompaniment to the rural credit society. Mr Gammans 
adds that the success in Malaya of the organisation of these societies among the 
Malays peasants will depend upon the encouragement given by the Rulers and leaders 
of the people. One Better Living society has already been registered, and its efforts 
are being watched with keen interest by the educated section of the Malay popu¬ 
lation], 

C. H. 

Stricki^^d C. P. (C, I E.); Co-operation for Africa. With an Introduction by 
Lord Lngard. London, Oxford University Press, 1933 (PP- XIII-158). 

[The object, as stated by the writer, of this small but pithy volume, is «to examine 
the practicability for Africans, whether in the tribal or detribalised state, of such (co¬ 
operative) institutions as have spread in recent years through Asia ». 

Mr vStrickland was for 12 years, up to 1927, Registrar of Co-operative Societies in 
the Punjab, in that capacity also acting as Registrar of the North-West Frontier Pro- 
\Tnce and of Dehli Pro\’ince and as adviser for co-operation in Ajmer-lMenvard, dealing 
in all \vith some 20,000 societies From personal investigation he has a knowledge of 
the co-operative systems adopted by ten European comitries, and since his retirement 
has msited - usually in an advisory capacity - Egypt, Malaya, Palestine, Zanzibar 
and Tanganyika. In an early chapter, entitled « What Co-opeiation has Done », this 
experience is summarised in the remark: It is impossible for any man who has seen 
co-operation at work in one country after another, all completely different, but each 
discovering the right way of applying co-operative methods to its own needs, to believe 
that Africans are so different that an agency prized and utilised by the rest of the world 
is useless to them and cannot be adjusted to their purposes **. 

The book is primarily addressed to administrators in Africa, the writer “ having only 
a modest acquaintance with Africa at first hand does not claim to be able to prescribe 
the exact ways in which co-operation may be helpful to the African. The problem has 
to be worked out by those who combine a real and adequate knowledge of co-operatiou 
with a knowledge of African conditions. From observation and general considerations 
he does however stress an all- important fact, viz,, that under modem conditions of com- 
mimications and diffusion of ideas the " tempo ’* of the growth of the African mind is 
inevitably far more rapid than that of any change that took place in the Indian outlook 
during the XEXth century, or even than that of development in Japan. Hence there 
is the more need for long-sighted, guidance. 
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The succeeding cliaplor on •* African Society ” treats more particularly of the society 
which, uliilc no longer savage, remains wliolh" or partially tribal, and is at the same time 
advancing tuid acciuiring new idetis and new needs. Here the tiuestioii arises of the 
effective organisation of the resulting new activities. “ The accepted policy in the 
British and some other territories in Africa is to guide the* people forward as Africans 
under the leadership of their recognised chiefs and eldens, rather tlrnii to dissolve their 
social institutions and com ert the African into a pvSoiido-TJnropeaii This is undoubtedly 
the sound principle, hut if carried out literally it can only end in overburdening the 
native authorities and bringing alx>nt a standstill of the vsocial advance. There are 
obviously many activities, agricultural and others, which interest only a section of the 
coiiiuimiity and which should ther(*forc be organised by voluntary groups of those 
interested. With proper guidance such groups will develop into self-governing co-oper¬ 
ative societies, under the leadership, as elsewhere invariably luippens, of intelligent 
men not possessing the status of chiefs, nor indeed always even literate, but vigorous 
and shrewd. Or the lielp of the Europeanised educated African may equally be enlisted. 
In this way there vshould be, as African society advances, a growing number of asso¬ 
ciations for specific objects, operating in connection with the local authority, but 
not directly operated by it imd in particular not involving tliat authority in the daily 
conduct of cither economic business or social propaganda 

As regards legal control of the co-opemtive sy.steiu, Mr. Strickland advocates for 
Africa, /. i\ Africa of the Africans, the form of co-op(‘rative law under which a Registrar 
is appointed and assigned powers of refUvSttig regivStration - for stated reasons - together 
with full powers of iuspeclion and of arranging for the audit - by approved auditors - 
of every society, also of caiicelment or li<|uidation of societies that may lixive deterior¬ 
ated. This is the fonu existing in India, and in his ojiinion no other type of co- 
(q)eraliv(‘ law, however well suit<‘cl to more adxaneed jx)pulatious, is suited to a back¬ 
ward ix>pulfilioii, unable to study co-ojxuative literature and unfamiliar vitli co-opera¬ 
tive principles. It is on these lines that the Co-openitive Societies’ Ordinance of Tan¬ 
ganyika (No. 7 of has been framed. 

An jiccxnnit ivS given in a seixirute cluapler of the co-operative (jrgauisaliou already 
existing in cerbiin African areas. Excluding tliC' I'o-ojxirative societies of French North 
Africa ill which the while lh*ench element is preponderant, co-operative organisation 
of one or another kind among Africans is found already cxisthig in Egypt, West Africa, 
Tanganyika and in the Trauskei Territori<*s (Native Reserve) of the Ihiion of vSoutli 
Africa. An interesting account in given of Egyptian co-operation which is organised 
mainly for credit, hut as the writer says the mentality and the economic and social 
state of the Egyptian peasant ate semi-Asiatic rather than African strictly. West 
Africa came early under European infinence and co-operation has developed among tlie 
native growers for the pteparalion and sale of cacxio both in the Gold Coast and in Nigeria, 
The Gold Coast Co-operative vSocieties’ Ordinance was Issued in 1931 for the purpose 
of tegistralioii audsupervisioii of the nuuierous groups already existing, with the resmlt 
tliat the cacao of the societies is at a premium. Nigeria luis also important societies 
which ate practically co-operative, but as yet no Ordinance. In the French colonies 
of West Africa os also in I^ench North Africa *- compulsory native tlirift societies 
have been for some time past organised, and in xosr central and local credit banks 
were established which will make loans to these societies. 

In East Africa, the mandated Territory of Tanganyika possesses a Co-operative 
Societies’ Ordinance, framed in accordance with the advice given by the writer during 
his visit in 1931. The Kilimanjaro Native Coffee Growers’ Association founded in 19^5 
has te-otganised and registered under this measure. Kenya has also recently passed a 
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Co-operative Ordinance, but in tlie waiter's opinion the terms are not well suited to 
Africans (i). In ^ladagascar legislation was enacted in 1930 with the object of founding 
a central bank and local credit societies. The Protectorate of Zanzibar has resolved 
on a co-operati%'e policj”, largely for the assistance of the small Swahili culti\’utor who 
is indebted, and an administrative officer lias been deputed to study co-operation in 
certain parts of J^urope and Asia. 

Of great interest is the eifort made by the Bantu population of the Transkei Terri¬ 
tories in the direction of self-help and mutual help. The primary object of the native 
leaders was to reduce indebtedness to local-niainly Buropean-traders. The remedy 
of co-operative credit was strongly urged by a Catholic missionary, the Principal of a 
Natiie Training College, and with his assistance the Native Council from 1926 onwards 
lias promotea the formation ot co-operative credit societies. By the end of 1931 there 
were 35 such societies with 3,300 members and deposits amounting to t to, 000. The 
funds are derived entirely from native sources Sale of produce and purchase of require¬ 
ments are also canied out through the societies. A closer oiganisation is becoming 
essential, and a draft Otdinance has been submitted by the Native Council of the Transkei 
Territories to the Union Govemement. 

:Mr. Strickland again emphasises, in the chapters on Finance and Audit and on 
Supendsion, the necessity for the appointment of specially qualified Registrars so that 
this important work should not fall on the already hardworked Native Councils or 
District Officers. 

A valuable section of this co-operative ** vademecum ** contains draft or model 
rules for co-operative societies, by- laws for a co-operative Thrift and Doan Society, 
as Sale Society, and a Better Di\dng Society. The final chapter takes the suggestive 
form of an imaginary address on the advantages of co-operation made by an organiser 
to a group of African villagers]. 

C.H. 
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Anni'ARIO italiano. Guida generale dell'agricoltura, Industrie, commerci, arti 
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[ 1933 ]- M 70 p. 
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(i) On the other hand, the Report of the Kenya Department of Agriculttire for 1931 states that 
in the Kiknyii Reserve groups of native dealers for the sale of produce in liulk bought by them from 
growers am being organised as co-operative societies under the Ordinance and that thereby a useful 
movement for organised inarfceting is being promoted. 
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MENDE, G von Studien zur Kolonisation in der Sovetunion. Breslau, Prie- 
batsch, 1933. x-26 p. (Osteuropa-Institut Quellen imd Stndien. Abteilimg Wirt- 
schaft. N F. Hft. ii) 


SchaTTEBCJRG H Fr. Angola, Westafrika von Heute. Gesichtspunkte afri- 
kanisdbL-kolonialen Aufbaues . Beilage: Sprachscbatz des a Umbundu » (i, deutscbe 
Ausgabe). Freising-Miinchen, Datterer, [1932]. 95 ; 37 p. 


Schmid, Deutsche Siedlung im i., 2., und 3 Reich. Mit einem Aiihang: 
Sichertmg und Bntschuldimg der I/andwirtschait. Munchen, Bher, 1933. 120 p. 
(Nationalsozialistische Bibliothek, Hft. 48) 


SociETl AGRICOIA IXAEO-SOMAIA, Genova Anuali della S. A. I S. anno 
di lavoro, 1930. Genova, Bonavia, 1931 IV, 55 p. 


Commerce. 


Brandt, H. Die Dmrchbrechung der Meistbegunstigung. ]^in Beitrag zu den 
Gegenwartsfragen der zwischenstaatlichen Wirtschaftsbeziehringen. Berlin, Hey- 
nxann, 1933. 9i p. 


National Association of marketing officials. Federal-state relation^p 
in marketing. Proceedings of the National Association of marketing oMdals. 
Fourteenth annual meeting. Washington, D. C., Dec. 1932. Hartford, Conn., [1933], 
47 P* 
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/ lufusi} l€S 

Cotton ykar book it)33 Twenty-eighth .year of itisue Manchester, ( 'I'extile 
Meroiir}^ *», i<)^3. 7S-2 p. 


Periodicals (i). (2), (3). 


Ai-HNOR agricolc interiiationalc. \, i, mai mens, 11)33. Rome. (Association 
iiiternalionale de la presse agricole) 


ANNiTABiodidirittocomparatoedistudilegislativi. V. 7, 1932. bimestr. Roma. 
It, 460 int. & dir. (Islituto di .studi legLslalivi). 

[Annual publication as from 1927 to 1931, v. i-bj. 


Boi/ETIM de agricultiiru. 3* Serio : infoniiaijao agricola e comercial. v, i, 1932. 
mens, Wsboa. |8$oo int.; port eu sus, etr. (Minislerio do coniercio, induslria c 
agricnltura). 

[Formerly. «Boletiiu do Ministerio da Agrioultura ‘). 3** vSeriej 


Box^KTTlNO geogrutloo, i, i<)3i. seni. Tn]>oH. I^. 10, (niTido stud!. Go* 
Venn) della 'l'rii)olitniiiti). 


Boiaiwino del R. MinivStero degli alTari esteri. 1927. nieiivS. Ronui. 
[Combined ; « Bollettino ammiiiistrativo <lel MinivStero degli alTari esteri» with 
« Bollettino deireinigrazione )>J, 


Boi/WTTiNO statistico niensile per la provincia di Genova, v. i, i93t. Genova. 
Consiglio provincinle delFcconomia corporativa). 

[Formerly : « Bollettino ufficiole 

CiRKNAiCA ecouomica. v. r, 1933. Bengasi. (Camera di conunercio, 

induslria ed agricoltura della Cirenaica). 

[Formerly: «Rawssegua dei problemi econotuici», appendix of «Cirenaica 
illustrtttu »]. 


(i) Previoxis U#t SepKanber 1933. To be coaUaued March 1934. 

(a) Aist of abbrcviatioiis; bihebd. (biweekly); biitiens. (twice mootbly); bhoestr. (every two 
months); dAc. (every ten days); ^tr, (foreign price); liebd. (weekly); int. (home price); irr. (irregular); 
mem. (monthly); n 5 (number); N. S. (new series); q. (dally); sem. (half yearly); s. (series); trihebd, 
(every three weeks); v. (volume ); trim, (quarteny). 

(3) Between bradeets [/] are given teanslalioas and explanatory notes not appearing in the 
title of the review. 
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Cjbknaica illustrata. v i, 1932. mens. I/. 50 int.; It. 100 6tt. (Ente turi- 
stico della Cirenaica). 

[Containing as appendix from January 1932 to June 1933 : «Rassegna dei 
problemi economici»; and from July 1933 «Cirenaica economica » of the « Camera 
di commercio, industria ed agricoltura della Cirenaica »]. 

COMMONWBAI^TH parliament library. Books added, 1933. bimestr. Canberra. 

CiTiRBNT farm economics, v. i, 1927. bimestr. Stillwater. (Oklahoma agricul¬ 
tural experiment station). 

DBUTSCeocr I^darbeiter, v. 25, 1933. bimens. Berlin. RM. 7,80. (Deutsches 
I#andarbeitertum). 

[Formerly: « Der I/andarbeiter »]. 

Dbutscsb I/andhandels-Zeitung mit der Beilage «Brnahrungswirtschaft», 
V. 7, 1933. hebd. Berlin-Wilmersdorf. RM. 16, 30 int. 

[Formerly: « Emahrungswirtschaft»]. 

DeuIJSCBcB Molkerei-Zeitung. v. 54. n® 40, 1933. hebd. Kempten i, Allgau. 
RM, 24, 

[Formerly; « Siiddeutsche Molkerei-Zeitung »]. 

Deutsches Arbeitsrecht, v. 1, I933- mens. Mannheim. RM, 16. (Deutsches 
Druck- und Verlagshaus GmbH.). 

EcoktomIa espahola. v. i, 1933. mens. Madrid. 72 ptas. int.; 90 ptas. etr. 
(XJnidn econdmica). 

Elf MiEGAiXA el zira’ iya el masriya. v. 4, 1926. mens. De Caire. (Wiz4rat 
el zira'a), 

[Agricultural Review of Egypt. Ministry of Agriculture], 

Esprit international. The international mind. v. 7, 1933. trim, Paris, 35 fr. 
int,: $ 2 Atr. (ComitA du centre enropden de la dotation Carnegie pour la paix 
Internationale). 

EXPORTAC162T, Suplemento decenal x, 1933. Madrid, {Direccidn general de 
comerdLo y politica arancelaria). 

Firenze. Rassegna mensile del comune, v, i, 1932. Firenze, 

[Formerly: «Bollettino mensile statiarioo amruixiistrativo dd Oamune di 
Firenze»], 
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GospodarSWO Otikrami. v. lo, 1933. Kluirkiv. 5 KRB jxit fasc. 

(Deijpliaii). 

[Ukrainian Economy], 


iNsriTuX colonial clu Havre. Bulletui v. 5, 1933. Eo Havre. 


iTATviA. Ministero dcgli a€ari esicri. boUetfino.w^ i, 10S 3 ii^^- ‘Roma. 


Kyoto university economic review, v. 6, 1931* semestr. Kyoto, prix vutitiblc 
par fax. (Department of economics. Imperial imiversity of Kyoto). 


I/AisroKRANKiSKrECASSi^. V. 19, 11^ 20, £933. biuieus. Berlin. RM. lo. (Reiclis* 
verband der I/andkrankenkasscn). 

pponnerly: '‘Deutsche Ivandkraiikenkassc 

I/AN'DWiRTSCUAgTmCHC Wocheuschrifl der dcuischeu Vielibesilzer. v. K. i<)U 
bimens. Berlin RM. 30. (AUgemciue ZeiiscdiriCien VerlagS4iktietij»i\m‘l!M'lMfl). 


EANDwmXvSCiLVPTiACUHS JahrbuoU der ScUweiic. Aiinu.ur(‘ ni/rjeole de l\ Suisj^e* 
V. 47 (3d. 1933. 10-12 fasH.', Bern. Rr. b (Hidgeiidssisehes Volkswirlsehaftsdojuir- 
tement). 

[Articles in Germau, French or Italian. As from 1933 will be issued m‘puttiU*ly 
in respect of the Bulletin of wluch it wtis u supplement, and combines the two 
editons (German and French)]. 


Mercato agricolo. v. i, 1933. ^oma E. 30. (Federa^iione italiaiia del a>n- 
sorsd agrari) 


NAPOm. Rivista mtmicipole. v. 58, T032. mens, N«aixdi. I^. 30 et port. (Minii- 
cipio. Uflficio Statisticii). 

[Formerly: «Bollcttino del Coinunc di Napolij. 

NaSj® kniha. Ceskoslovcnski bibliografie. v. 14, 1933. Fralia, Ktf. 2. 
p. fasc, (ZemMSl^e knihkupectvf A. Neubert). 

[Our book, (C2echo-^lovack bibliography)]. 

KaTiontai^sOziawstisch® Eandpost. 1933- bebd. Bcrliii, RM. 17,40 ini. va¬ 
riable k r^tranger. (Frz. Eher Nachf. G.an, b. H.Miinchen). 
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Noxiziario economico della provincia. v. 22, 1933. mens. Oilania. I/. 10. 
(Coiisiglio provinciale dell’economia corporativa). 

[Formerly: « BoUeitino del consi^io ed nfficio provinciale deireconomia ootpo- 
rativa di Catania]. 


Phu^ippinic journal of commerce, v. 9, n® 5, i 933 - mens. Manila. P. r.oo ini. 
et F. U. P. 1,50 6tr. (Department of agriculture tmd commerce. Bureau of com¬ 
merce). 

[Formerly: Commerce and industry journal]. 


Praktische Forstwirt fur die Schweiz, v. 69, 1933. mens. Aarau. Fr. 6. 
(Verband schweizerischer Unterfdrslcr). Saueriauder & Co. 


Rassegna armentaria. v. i, 1933. nrens. Roma. D. 30. (Sezione armeutaria. 
Confederazione nazionale fascista degli agricoltori). 


REVISXa de la Facultad de ciencias econdmicas, comcrcialcs y politicas. v. t, 
1926, 3 f. par an. Rosario de Santa Fc. (Universidad)* 


REVisxa ganadera, v. 2, 1931. trim. I<ima. S/o. 3,20 int.; $ i dtr. (x\socia- 
cidn de ganaderos del Perd). 


REVUE de Madagascar, i, 1933. trim. Tananarive. 40 fr. (Bureau dinfor- 
mations du Gouvernement gdndral). 

[Formerly : « Bulletin dconomique ». Partie ; Documentation-ifttwhssj. 


SahIeaX al ta'awon. v. 3, t93i.bimestr,De Cairo. D. eg. 0.150 int. ;IyStg, o./|.o 
dtr. (Wizarat al zira'a). 

[Bulletin of cooperation. Ministry of A^culture]. 


SoXSiAiyrsxiXCHESKOB zetnovoe kho^istvo. Grain production journal, v. 3, 
1933. bimestr. Saratov. Rb. 12 (Vses. Akadcmiia S. KH. Naouk im. V. I. I/t^niim. 
Vses. Institout zetnovogo khoziaistva. The I^nin academy of agricultural JW'ienccs 
in X 7 .S.S.R. Institute of grain fanning in U.S.S.R.). 

[Title and contents in Russian and ISnglish]. 


SvimXAiRiSTi 5 S. I^e Coopdrateur. v. 6, 1930. mens. Ath&nes. dr. 50. 
[Title and contents in Greek and French], ^ 


VoiyKSWiRXSCHAPX. Wirtschaftliche und sozialstatistische Mitleilungen* v. 5, 
1932. mens. Bern. (Eidg. Volkswirtschaftsdepartement). • 

[Formerly: «Wirtschaftliche und sozialstatistische Mitleilungen »], 
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ZAKONODAUEifiSTvo i raspoiiajciiiia po kblebiioiuou deloii, 1930. in*. l^Ioskva. 
(Narodn}^ komissariat torgovli). 

[Legislation and provisions for bread-making. (Commissariat of the people 
for commerce)]. 

[Ceased to appear in 1931]. 


ZaiviyE/ el fallSh. v. 3, 1932. mens Le Cairo. (Wizarat al Zira*a). 

[The friend of the agricultnrisi]. 

ZprAvy Stdtnfho tSfadu statistickdho Republiky Ccskoslovenskd. Mitteiltmgen 
des statistischen Stoatsamtes dcr Ccchoslovakischen Republik. v. 14, 1933. in*. 
Prague. 


'Feof. AxASS&mbso Bsua, S^gretctrio gsnerale deWIsHMo, DirtUort respotmbih. 



PUBLICATIONS ISSUED BY THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 

OF AGRICULTURE (*) 


The Agrarian Reform. — I. Vol., Austria - Finland - Latvia 

- Lithuania -• Poland (i93o» pp., 8 vo). 15 Liras 

L’organisation sdentiflque dn travail f^rlcole en Europe 

( 1931 , xn +244 pp., 8 vo).40 > 

La cooperation s^cole. — I. VoL, AFemagne - Bdgique - 
Danenxarfc - Rtat Libre d’lrlandc - France - Gtande- 
Bretagne et Irlande septentrionale - Hongtie - Italie - 
Pays-Bas - Suisse - TchAcoslovaquie ( 1931 , 464 pp., 8 vo). 35 » 

Documentation for the Monetary and Economic Conference 

(London, 1933). ( 1933 , iv + 332 PP-, 8 vo).20 » 

(*) A complete Hat ot the publiootiona of the Znatitute will be sent on reaueat^ 

IN THE PRESS,^ 

INTERNATIONAL YEARBOOK 
OF AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 1932-33 

{French and English texl) 

Fbicb: 90 liras -- Cwmch Botjnd: 100 liras 

THE AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 

IN 1932-33 

BcMtamic Gomineataxy on ttae International Yearbodc 
tA Agrlcnltnral Stetiattce lor 1933<33 

Psicb: 25 liras 

INTERNATIONAL YEARBOOK 
OF FORESTRY STATISTICS, 1932 

Faxes: 15 liras 

ANNUAIRE INTERNATIONAL 
DE LEGISLATION AORICOLE, 19^ 

Piutes: 75 liras — Cloxb Bottnd: 85 liras 






INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF AGRICULTURE 


published montbly and iocorporating: — 

(i) Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and Sociology; 
(2} Monthly Crop Report and Agricultural Statistics; 

(3) Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Science and Practice; 

(4) International Bulletin of Plant Protection. 


Annual suBSc&imoN. ..125 o Liras 

SsrAKATB NUnBUSS, BACB.14(*) » 


<*) Tfot Jtaif cod ttattan Oofaudei xoo aod lo I«isi8 rwpectiveiy. 


special svbscripHon for mh of the 4 reprints of the INTERNATIONAL 
REVIEW OF AGRICULTURE: ~ 


(1) Monthly Bulletin of Agricul- 
toral Economics and Sociology. 

(2} Monthly Crop Report and 
Agricultural Statistics. 

(3) Monthly Bulletin of Agricul¬ 
tural Science and Practice. 

(4) International Bulletin of Plant 
Protection. 


\ AmmAL suBRcaimoN 45 Liras 
( S&BARAfm NUUBSKS .. 5 * 

i ANNUAL SUBSCRimON 45 » 

^ SKBABAt» NUUBSRS .. 5 s 
( ANNUAL StniSCKtmON 45 <0 » 

( SBFARArn NUUBNRS.. 5<*) > 

t ANNUAL SUBSCRIPtCON dOf**) i 
( SBPABAtB NUUBSRS .. 4 » 


(a) Bor Ita^ and Italian CotonieB $6 and 4-~ Lima napectivel^. 
(bl > • > SS and 3.90 I t 


AU suhscrlptimis and retnittances for the pubUoationB of the Institute 
dionld be made disect to the 

INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 
VUb Umberto t Rom (ixo), Italy, 








